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WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 


The  curiosity,  which  most  men  feel,  to  become  acquainted  wkh  the  cmmmstanees 
of  the  life  of  those  who  hare  rendered  themselves  illustrious,  by  tlie  attainment  of 
perfection  in  the  various  careers  of  human  ambition,  exists  so  naturally  in  all  io- 
quiring  minds,  and  from  its  gratification  so  much  instruction  may  be  gained,  that  it 
would  lie  deemed  a  reprehensible  omission  to  send  forth  to  the  world  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  British  historians,  without  makinj^ 
some  attempt  towards  delineating  hb  priyate  character  and  habits,  towards  tracing 
the  steps  by  which  he  reached  the  high  rank  that  he  holds  among  the  writers  of  his 
country,  and  towards  exemplifying  the  success  of  industry  accompanied  with 
virtue.  But  concerning  the  author  of  the  following  volumes  little  can  be  gleaned^ 
either  from  the  traditions  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the  records  left  by  his  friends : 
much  of  his  Ufe  aeems  to 'have  passed  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  privacy,  unheeded 
by  the  pubh'c  eye,  which  naturally  is  attracted  rather  by  (he  glare  of  political  action^ 
than  by  the  soft  light  of  social  virtue;  and  Mr.  Dugald  Stewai-t,  who,  from  his 
intimate  connexion  with  the  historian,  may  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  private  life,  seems  to  disdain  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  many  regard 
as  the  most  interesting  part  of  biographical  narrative. 

William  Robertson  was  bom  on  the  eighth  of  September,  1724,  according  to 
the  old  style,  at  Borthwick,  in  the  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  a  parish  of  which  his 
father  was  then  minister  :  he  was  one  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  of  whom  none 
hut  the  historian  rose  to  such  eminence  as  to  deseiTc  commemoration,  even  could 
any  facts  be  withdrawn  fi-om  the  darkness  which  generally  envelops  the  memory 
of  ordinary  men  after  the  tomb  has  closed  on  their  remains. 

Robertson  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  the  parochial  school  of 
his  native  place;  when  he  had  attained  the  age  generally  deemed  fit  for  entering  on 
classic  studies,  his  father,  induced  probably  by  the  extended  reputation  of  the  head 
master,  Leslie,  placed  him  at  the  school  of  Dalkeith.  Of  his  advaocement  under 
so  skilful  a  tutor,  I  have  been  unable  to  collect  any  account ;  but  it  maybe  inferred 
from  the  observations  of  his  friends,  that  he  was  remarkable  rather  by  a  patient 
and  industriotis  culture  of  the  mental  powers  which  providence  vouehsafed  him, 
than  by  any  extraordinary  precocity  of  geoius.  Unlike  those  plants  which  one 
summer*s  sun  brings  to  their  full  growth,  whose  splendid  flowers  burst  quickly 
forth,  and  as  quickly  fade,  his  mind  rather  resembled  the  slow-growing -oak,  which, 
watered  bj  the  dews  of  many  a  spring,  and  fostered  by  the  warmth  of  many  a 
summer,  rises  at  last  the  lord  .of  the  forest. 

In  1733,  his  father  having  been  transited  to  the  ministry  of  Old  Gray  Friars 

in  Edinburgh,  young  Robertson  quitted  the  school  of  Dalketth,  and  again  resided 

under  tbe  paternal  roof.    In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year  be  was  admitted 

into  the  college  and  university  of  Edinburgh :  he  was  then  little  more  than  twelve 

•  a 
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years  old.  That  at  so  tender  an  age  he  should  haye  entered  on  his  course  of 
academical  study  w.ill,  perhaps,  cause  some  surprise,  particularly  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  regard  collegiate  education  as  the  intermediate  step  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  to  the  independence  of  manhood :  but  it  must  oe  remembered 
that,  astime  advances,  and  the  sphere  of  hmnan  knovvledge  becomes  more  extensive, 
changes  mnst  necessarily  be  made  in  the  system  of  university  education.  Many  of 
the  elements  of  science  and  of  literature,  ibrmerly  considered  as  requiring  the  skill 
and  authority  of  a  public  professor  to  develop  and  enforce,  are  now  banisued  from 
the  university  to  the  school.  That,  even  in  the  southern  and  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  island,  academical  education  formerly  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period 
than  now,  b  sufficiently  proved  by  the  statutes  of  the  two  universities,  which,  in 
many  cases,  order  corporeal  chastisement  to  be  inflicted  on  the  delinquent,  a  punish- 
ment which,  it  is  well  known,  Mihon  suffered  at  Gambridea. 

During  Robertsons  stay  at  the  unirersity,  he  appears  to  have  pursued  his  studies 
with  a  perseverance  and  ardour  astonishing  in  so  young  a  person ;  Mr.  Stewart 
informs  us,  that  there  still  remain  many  of  nis  commonplace  books,  dated  1735, 
4736,  1737,  which  furnish  proofs  of  incfefatigable  industry ;  each  of  them  bears  the 
epigraph,  "Vita  sine  litens  mors  est;"  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  he  was 
incitea  to  study,  not  so  much  hy  the  ambition  of  literary  appuruse,  as  by  a  convic- 
tion that  the  acquirement  of  tme  knowledge  strengthens  the  seal  in  the  practice  of 
virtue.  Not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  devoted 
towards  the  acquirement  of  a  pure  English  style  ;  a  task,  of  which  the  difficulty  must 
be  greatly  increased  to  one  accustomed  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  errors  of  a 
.provincial dialect :  for  Uiis  purpose  he  industriously  exercised  himself  in  translating 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors ;  this  practice  has  been  oAen  recommended  to 
young  men,  and  to  it  we  are  told  that  Pitt  stood  indebted  for  his  noble  powers  of 
eloquence ;  Robertson  had  even  begun,  at  a  very  early  period,  a  version  of  the 
tw^ve  books  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press,  when  be 
was  prevented  by  the  publication  of  an  anonymous  translation  at  Glassow.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  induced  to  make  choice  of  this  author  by  uie  partiality 
with  which  he  always  regarded  the  remains  of  the  stoical  philosophy  ;  the  motives 
which  induce  a  writer  to  undertake  any  work  seldom  aH^ay  beyond  his  own  bosom, 
a  pleasing  surprise,*  however,  is  felt  in  learning  that  so  yoiing  a  student  had  volun- 
tarily applied  nis  attention  to  the  meditations  of  this  excellent  philosopher,  who,  to 
use  the  words  of  Herodiau,  /xirec  fldLfftXinf  ^ihowo^Ur  oJ  Xiyou,  ev/i  Uy^rtn  yF«Vcfi, 
rf/u?f  ^  Mfi  K*i  jB/»  cai^pou  iirtmffATO. 

Robertson  did  not  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of  such  talents  as 
shed  lustre  on  the  writer  only ;  he  intended  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  was  too  wise  to  disdain  any  ornament  that  misht  add  to 
the  attraction  of  the  preacher,  and,  in  any  degree,  promote  the  cause  of  truth  and 
morality;  he  was  aware  that  what  ia  gained  in  wisdom  is  often  lost  in  perspicuity 
of  communication,  and  that  thef  student  who,  by  years  of  recluse  application,  hais 
stored  his  mind  with  copiousness  of  ideas,  and  enriched  his  pen  with  the  elegancies 
of  language,  often  wants  that  readiness  of  application  which,  in  general  conversa- 
tion and  public  speaking,  frequently  gives  the  power  of  persuasion  to  men  of  slender 
acquirements  and  feeble  mind.  Our  author  was  probably  moi*e  urgently  induced 
to  add  to  the  purity  of  composition  the  powers  of  a  ready  and  commanding  orator, 
by  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  practice  of  preaching  without  notes,  then 
followed  in  the  Scottish  pulpits;  indeed,  to  address  an  audience  on  the  important 
itvihs  of  Christianity,  to  recall,  without  written  assistance,  the  proposed  arguments 
of  Uie  discourse  and  the  links  of  ratiocination,  requires  a  strength  of  memory  and 
a  presence  of  mind  that  rarely  fail  to  the  lot  of  man,  and  can  nardly  be  acquired 
with  the  utmost  diligence  of  application;  hence,  I  believe,  it  is,  that  m  those  conn 
munioos  of  the  christian  church,  in  which  custom  foibids  the  use  of  any  written 
assistance  to  the  preacher,  the  sermons  are  mostly  extemporary,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  rant  of  passion  takes  the  place  of  calm  persuasion  and  correct  argument. 

Sensible  of  these  difficulties,  Robertson  resolved,  if  possible,  to  surmount  them 
by  devoting  some  part  of  his  attention  to  a  course  of  practical  elocution.  For  th» 
purpose  he  united  with  some  of  his  contemporaries  during  the  last  years  of  his 
residence  in  the  university,  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  the  object  of  whose 
members  was  to  cultivate  the  study  of  public  speaking,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves, by  the  habits  of  extemporary  discussion  and  debate,  for  conducting  the 
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busiDen  of  popular  assemblies.  Stewart  ascribes  the  entrance  of  Robertson  into 
this  societT  to  |a  motive  not  less  powerful,  perhaps,  than  the  wish  to  excel  as  a 
jreacher :  ne  looked  forward,  says  his  biographer,  to  the  active  share  he  was  after- 
wards to  take  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Scotland. 

At  the  completion  of  his  academical  studies,  in  174i>  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
bj  the  i^resbjtery  of  Dalkeith,  although  not  yet  of  age;  for  in  Scotland  a  liceose  to 
preadi  is  not  accompanied  with  authority  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  q^a]ifi- 
cation  to  take  the  cure  of  souls.  ^  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  presbyteiian  minister,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir 
in  Eastlxythian,  by  the  earl  of  Hope  ton.  The  income  derived  from  his  benefice 
was  inconsideFable,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  annually  :  slender  as  it  was 
it  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  his  high  sense  of  fraternal  duly.  His  father  and 
mother  dying  soon  after  his  presentation,  within  a  few  houi^  of  each  other,  and 
leavioff  a  younger  son  and  six  daughters  totally  unprovided  for,  he  took  them  all 
under  nis  own  roof  at  Gladsmuir,  and  continued  to  educate  and  support  them  until 
they  were  respectably  settled  in  the  world. 

In  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  in  Scotland  in  1745,  he  gave  proof  of  his  zeal  in 
the  support  of  the  liberties,  civil  and  religious;  of  his  country.  Being  but  a  pro- 
vincial clergymau  his  exertions  were  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere ;  but  even  4iere, 
says  his  friend  and  biographer,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  a  mind  superior  to  the 
scene  in  which  he  acted.  When  the  capital  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  he  laid  aside  the  paciiic  nabits  of  his  profession,  and  quitted  Glads- 
muir to  join  the  volunteers  of  Edinburgh  :  and  when  at  last  it  was  determined  that 
the  city  should  he  surrendered,  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Had- 
dington and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty^s  forces. 
As  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  he  retunied  to  his  parochial  duties;  these  he  dis- 
charged with  the  punctuality  of  a  true  christian  pastor,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  the  affection  and  respect  uniformly  paid  him  by  his  parishioners.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  distingubhed  by  his  eloauence  and  taste  as  a  preacher ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  only  sermon  he  published,  he  received  not  less  pi*aise  than  he  de* 
Mrved'. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  rise  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  to 
read  and  write  much  before  breakfast,  devoting  the  rest  of  tne  day  to  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  proression ;  he  is  represented  as  having  been  diligent  in  visiting  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  and  in  catechising  the  youth  of  his  parish. 

In  1 75i,  having  settled  his  orphan  sisters,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  think 

of  adding  to  his  own  comfort  and  happiness  of  life  by  marriage;  he  united  himself  to 

the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Nisbet,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.     This 

lady  was  his  cousin,  and  had  Icmg  been  the  object  of  his  aflections ;  with  her  be 

I    passed  many  years  of  domestic  felicity. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  be  conspicuous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  debates  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  chm*ch  of  Scotland.  As  this  court  was  the  most  active 
scene  in  which  Robertson  had  an  opportunity  to  engage,  it  will  not  be  impertinent 
I  to  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  give  an  outline  of  its  constitution,  which  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  clerical  convocations  of  other  countries.  I  shall, 
therefore,  insert  tlie  following  description  of  the  general  assembly  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman',  whose  profession  and  country  furmshed  him  wilh  every  opportunity 
of  giving  connect  information  on  the  subject. 

*' The  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  presbyteries;  from  the  royal  boroughs;  from  the  four  universities;  and 
from  the  Scotcn  church  of  Campverc  in  Holland.  Tlie  presbyteries  send  two 
hundred  and  ninety  members,  ox  whom  two  hundred  and  one  are  ministeis,  and 

*  The  situation  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  its  connexion  with 
thf  mccess  of  his  religion,  considered  ;  a  sermon,  prrached  before  the  society  in  Scotland 
for  propagating  christian  knowledge,  January  the  sixth',  1755.  This  sermon  was  trans- 
lated ioto  German  by  Mr.  Ebeling. 
I  *  The  reverend  S.  Hill,  D.  D.  principal  of  St.  Mary's  college  in  the  nnivcrsity  of  St. 
Andrew's;  a  gentleman,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  (from  whose  life  of  the  historian  the  extract  is 
ta^,}  iatioiately  connected  with  Or.  Robertson  by  friendship,  and  highly  ictpected  by 
nin  lor  the  talent  and  eloquence  which  he  has  for  many  yean  displayed  m  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 
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eighty-nine  lay-elders;  the  royal  boroughs  send  sixty-^seren  members,  all  of  whom 
are  laymen ;  the  nniveraities  send  five  members,  who  may  be  either  laymen  or 
ministers  holding  an  office  in  the  miiversitv ;  and  the  church  of  Campvere  sends 
two  members,  one  minister,  and  one  lay-elder.  The  whole  number  is  three  hun- 
dted  and  sixty-four,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers,  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  laymen  ;  including  in  the  latter  class  the  membei-s  from  the 
oniversities.  The  annual  sittings  of  the  assembly  continue  only  for  ten  days;  but 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house  (called  the  commission)  has  four  stated  meetings 
in  the  year  for  the  dispatch  of  whatever  business  the  general  assembly  has  been 
unable  to  overtake. 

*<  In  subordination  to  this  supreme  court,  there  is  a  series  of  inferior  judicatories 
rising,  one  above  another,  in  authority.  The  lowest  of  these  is  the  kirk  sessions, 
or  parochial  consistories;  composed  of  the  ministers,  together  with  the  lay-elders 
of  their  respective  parishes.  The  ministers  of  a  number  of  contiguous  parishes, 
together  witn  certain  representatives  from  the  kirk  sessions,  form  a  presbytery ;  and 
a  plurality  of  presbyteries  (differing  in  number  according  to  accidental  circum- 
stances) form  a  provincial  synod. 

'  *^  "While  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  church  admits  of  no  superiority  of  one 
minister  above  another,  it  requires  from  all  its  individual  members,  and  from  all  its 
inferior  judicatories,  strict  obedience  to  those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over 
them.  Every  court  is  bound  to  laj  the  record  of  all  its  proceedings,  from  tim^  to 
time,  before  the  tribunal  which  is  its  immediate  superior;  any  part  of  its  proceed- 
ings may  be  brought  by  appeal  or  complaint  under  the  review  of  a  higher  juris- 
diction ;  and  every  minister,  when  he  receives  orders,  comes  under  a  solemn  engage- 
ment ^  to  assert;  maintain,  and  defend  the  doctrines,  discipline,  and  government 
of  the  church ;  and  never  to  attempt  any  thing,  directly  or  mdirectly,  which  may 
tend  to  its  subversion  or  prejudice. 

*'  In  consequence  of  thb  subordination  of  judicatories,  the  general  assembly 
determines,  as  the  court  of  last  resoi't,  all  the  causes  brought  under  its  review,  and 
has  the  power  of  enforcing,  withopt  control,  obedience  to  iis  decrees.  It  possesses 
also  extensive  legislative  powers,  as  it  may,  with  the  concuiTence  of  a  majority  of 
presbyteries,  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  the  whole  church.** 

It  is  obrious  that  in  the  geneml  assembly  a  wide  field  must  sometimes  be  opened 
for  the  display  of  eloquence  and  argument.  At  Robertson^s  first  appearance  on  this 
theatre,  a  question  was  mueh  agitated  in  the  church  of  Scotland :  it  was,  whether 
the  claim  of  lay-patrons  to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well-founded.  Strong 
prejudices  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Scotland  against  the  law  of  patronage,  not  only 
amons  the  people  at  large,  but  even  among  the  presbyterian  ministers  themselves. 
Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  has  preserved  a  discourse  of  the  learaed  morahst  in 
favour  of  the  patron's  right,  which  tie  who  would  wish  to  see  the  subject  treated 
with  extraordinary  power  of  argument,  will  do  well  to  consult.  Robertson,  being 
convinced  of  the  equity  of  the  law  of  patronage,  was  strenuous  and  constant  in  its 
defence;  and  althougn  at  first  left  in  an  inconsiderable  minority,  the  influence 
which  he  gradually  gained  over  the  assembly,  at  last  enabled  "him  to  set  the 
question  at  rest  by  a  signal  triumph  over  the  democratical  faction  of  the  church. 

Some  years  after  this  (1757)  John  Home,  then  minister  of  Athelstonford,  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  tragedy  of  Douglas :  many  of  the  author's  friends  among  the 
clergy  went  to  witness  the  first  representation  oi  the  piece  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre. 
The  sour  austerity  of  the  presbyterian  system  deemed  it  so  inconsistent  with  the 
clerical  character  to  ^ve  any  countenance  to  the  amusements  of  the  playhouse, 
that  the  author  and  his  friendb  were  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  couit.  Home 
himself  resigned  his  living,  and  thus  escaped  the  perseciition  of  savage  fanaticism. 
Of  the  friends  who  attended  him  to  the  pbyhouse  some  were  rebuked  by  their 
respective  presbyteries,  and  one  or  two  were  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  eccle^ 
fiiastical  functions  for  a  few  weeks.  The  sentence  passed  on  the  delinquents  was 
remarkable  by  its  unexpected  mildness,  to  which  RobeiHson  contributed  not  a 
little  by  his  eloquence ;  he  defended  Home,  as  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  attached  by 
long  and  intimate  acc^^aintanqe,  and  as  the  object  of  puritanic  oppression ;  he  had 
never  himself  been  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre,  being  restrained  by  a  promise  which 
he  had  made  to  his  father :  **  That  promise,"  said  Robertson,  ''  which  was  exacted 
hj  the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  I  have  hitherto  religiously  kept;  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  keep  it  till  the  day  of  my  death.   I  am  at  the  same  time  free  to  declare. 
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thai  I  perceiTC  noUuag  sinful  or  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  iu  writing 
a  tngedy,  which  gives  no  encouragement  to  baseness  or  vice,  and  that  I  cannot 
concur  in  censuring  my.  brethren  for  being  present  at  the  representation  of  such  a 
tragedy,  from  which  I  was  kept  back  by  a  promise,  which,  tnough  sacred  to  me,  is 
not  obligatoiry  on  them." 

The  exertions  which  Robertson  made  on  this  occasion,  says  bishop  Gleig,  recomr 
mended  him  more,  perhaps,. than  any  thing  which  he  had  hitherto  perforn^,  to 
the  nolioe  of  the  great,  the  elegant,  and  the  liberal.  He  was  lookea  up  to  as  the 
man  destined  by  providence  to  rescue  the  church  from  the  intolerant  spirit  and 
savage  manners  of  purttanism,  with  which  her  clergy^  whether  justly  or  not,  had 
long  been  charged :  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his  conversation  was  courted  by 
many  to  wfaom  he  could  not  with  propriety  refuse  it. 

Robertson  was  a  member  uf  the  select  society,  a  literary  club  instituted  in  1754^ 
in  Edinbor^.  The  objects  of  the  society  were  philosopnical  enquiry  and  literary 
debate ;  it  was  projected  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter,  and  a  few  of  his  friends ; 
but  soon  attracted  so  much  of  the  public  notice,  that  in  the  second  year  of  its  esta* 
blishment  it  boasted  a  hundred  members,  among  whom  we  find,  as  the  most 
remarkable  names,  Adam  Smith,  Alexander  Weoderbum,  afterwards  lord  chan- 
cellor, Allan  Ramsay,  lord  Monboddo,  Darid  Hume,  John  Home,  lord  Kaims, 
Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Garlyle,  William  Tytler,  Adam  Ferguson,  etc.  To  this 
institution  our  author  contributed  his  most  zealous  support,  seldom  omitting  any 
opportnnity  of  taking  a  share  in  the  discussions :  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  were  often 
present,  but  we  are  told  that  they  never  opened  their  lips. 

A  few  of  the  members  of  this  society  associated  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  .a 
periodical  review  of  literature :  the  principal  contributors  to  this  undertaking  were 
Robertsony  Smith,  and  Blair;  but  after  two  numbers,  published  in  July  and 
December,  1755,  tber  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  design*  The  reviewers  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  handle  rather  roughly  some  miserable  effusion  of  fanaticism 
which  ihev  wished  to  banish  from  the  church,  but  puritanic  prejudice  was  yet  too 
great ;  socb  was  the  outcry  of  the  enthusiasts,  that  the  authors  of  the  review  gave  up 
their  labours  in  despair. 

Of  most  men  the  occupations  above  mentioned  would  have  absorbed^  the  whole 
time ;  but  in  the  midst  of  so  many  avocations  Dr.  Robei^lson  still  found  leisure  to 
pursue  his  studies.  It  appears,  from  his  letters  to  lord  Hailes,  which  are  appended 
to  this  narrative,  that  he  had  projected  his  history  of  Scotland  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment at  Gladsmuir;  ni  1758,  bavins  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  by 
diploma  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  London  to  concert  measures 
for  the  publication  of  this  work.  It  appeai*ed  on  the  first  of  February,  1759,  and 
was  received  with  such  applause,  that  before  the  end  of  the  month  his  bookseller 
desired  him  to  prepare  for  a  second  edition.  In  a  conversation  at  Allan  Ramsay *s 
house,  which  Boswell  has  inserted  in.the  life  of  Johnson,  Robertson  stated  that  he 
had  sold  his  History  of  Scotland  at  a  moderate  price,  as  a  work  by  which  the 
booksellers  might  either  gain  or  not;  and  that  Gaaell  and  Miller  got  six  thousand 
pounds  by  it.  Of  the  History  of  Scodand  fourteen  editioBs  were  pubUshed  in  the 
author's  bfetime. 

By  the  publication  of  the  History  of  Scodand,  Dr.  Robertson  took  instantly  a 
respectable  rank  among  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  country ;  affluence  and  inde- 
pendence were  now  within  hia reach,  and  his  industry  was  such  as  not  to  suffer  them 
to  escape  him :  he  resolved  U>  attempt  some  higher  and  more  important  work. 
Dr.  Bkir  nrged  him  to  undertake  a  complete  Hbtory  of  England,  but  to  this  pro»- 
posal  he  would  not  listen,  being  unwilling  to  oppose  his  friend  Hume  in  the  field  of 
literature.  The  two  subjects  which  appear  to  have  chiefly  divided  the  choice  of 
Dr.  Robertson  were  the  History  of  Greece  and  that  of  Charles  the  fifth;  he  at 
length  determined  for  the  latter:  but  before  we  trace  the  proeress  of  this  great 
worii,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the- reader  a  sketch  of  the  preferments  whicn  he 
obuined  after  pufaiishing  the  History  of  Scotland. 

^hile  his  first  work  was  in  the  press.  Dr.  Robertson  removed,  with  his  family, 
from  Gladsmuir  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  presentation  which  he  had 
received  to  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.  In  1759,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
of  Slirhni^  castle;  in  1761,  one  of  his  majesty*s  chaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland; 
and  in  1 762  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  umversity  of  Edikiburgh ;  two  veai^s  after- 
wards, the  office  of  king's  bisloriegrapher  for  Scodand  was  revived  in  iiis  favour ; 
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-the  salary  attached  to  this  last  office  waa  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  the  last  person 
who  had  held  it  was  Grawfurd,  who  was  historiograpber  to  queen  Anne.  If  we 
consider  how  seldom  any  solid  advantage  is  procured  to  an  author  bt  literary 
eminence,  we  must  own  that  Dr.  Robertson  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  world ; 
he  himself  seems  indeed  lo  have  been  satisfied  with  bis  situation  :  ueTertheieBs  aome 
of  lus  friends  solicited  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  chttrch  of  England,  thinking 
that  establishment  would  open  a  wider  field  for  the  career  bf  his  ambition.  '^  Refer- 
ences to  such  a  project,**  says  his  biographer,  ^*  occur  in  letters  addi^essed  to  him 
about  this  time  by  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  John  filair.  What  answer 
he  returned  to  them,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but,  as  the  subject  is  mentioned 
once  only  by  each  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  probable  that  his  disapprobation  was 
expressed  in  those  decided  terms  which  became  the  consistency  and  dignity  of  his 
character.** 

Dr.  Robertson  now  began  to  attend  serionsly  to  the  History  of  Charles  the  fifth, 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  new  woiid,  and  involves 
in  itself  the  most  important  events  of  modem  Europe.  In  the  proo-ess  of  this  work, 
however,  he  was  interi'upted  by  a  new  proposal,  which,  as  it  originated  with  the 
king,  he  could  not  immediately  reject ;  at  a  iormer  period,  in  recommending  to  him 
the  History  of  England,  Dr.  John  Blair  mentioned  to  him,  as  an  inducement,  a 
'  conversation  between  lord  Chesterfield  and  colonel  Irwin,  in  which  the  former  said 
that  he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr.  Robertson  would  undertake  such  a  work,  to  move 
in  the  house  «f  peers,  that  he  should  have  public  encouragement  to  enable  him  to 
carry  it  into  execution ;  but  Ofaesterfield*s  base  treatment  of  Johnson  was  loo  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all  for  a  Scotchman  to  place  the  least  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
such  a  patron.  The  proposal  now  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  wbich 
obliged  the  historian,  as  a  loyal  subject,  to  give  it  his  most  serious  consideration ;  it 
was  made  to  him  in  a  letter  from  lord  Cathcart,  dateii  July  the  twentieth,  1762,  of 
which  the  following  are  extracts  ftnmediately  relating  to  the  proposed  undertaking. 

*^  Lord  Bute'  told  me  the  king's  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  own,  with 

respect  to  your  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  and  a  wish  his  majesty  had  expressed  to  see 
a  History  of  Ensland  by  your  pen.  His  lordship  assured  me,  every  source  of 
information  wfaicn  government  can  command  would  be  opened  to  yovi ;  and  that, 
freat,  laborious,  and  extensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he  would  take  care  your 
encouragement  should  be  jpropordoned  to  it.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  some 
objections  you  once  had,  founded  on  the  apprehension  of  clashing  or  interfering 
with  Mr.  David  Hume,  who  is  your  friend  :  but  as  your  performance  and  his  wiU 
be  upon  plans  so  different  from  each  other,  and  as  his  w^,  in  point  of  time, 
have  so  much  the  start  of  yours,  these  objections  did  not  seem  to  him  such,  as, 
upon  reflection,  wei^   likely  to  continue   to    have  much   weight  with  yon.'* 

• ........'« 1  must  add,  that  though  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 

inquire  particularly  into  lord  Bute*s  intentions  before  I  knew  a  little  of  your  mind, 
it  appeared  to  me  plain,  that  they  were  higher  than  any  views  which  ean  open  to 
you  in  Scotland,  and  which,  I  believe,  he  would  think  inconsistent  with  the 
attention  the  other  subject  would  necessarily  require.**  ....... 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Robertson  returned  an  answer,  of  which  the  following  **  im- 
perfect sketch,**  found  among  his  papers,  is  here  added. 

*'  After  the  first  publication  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  the 

favourable  reception  it  met  with,  I  had  both  very  tempting  offers  from  booksellers, 
and  very  confident  assurances  of  public  encouragement,  if  I  would  undertake  the 
History  of  fiogland.  But  as  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  contra- 
riety of  oiur  sentiments  both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  great  friendship,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation 
would  induce  me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  be  had  taken  prior  poasesaion  ; 
and  I  determined  that  my  interference  with  him  should  never  be  any  obstmcfeion  to 
the  sale  or  success  of  his  work.  Nor  do  I  yet  repent  my  having  resisted  so  many 
solicitations  to  alter  this  resolution.  But  the  case  I  now  think  is  entirely  changed. 
His  history  will  have  been  published  several  years  before  any  work  of  mine  on  the 
same  subject  can  appear ;  its  first  run  will  not  be  marreiiby  any  justling  with  me, 
and  it  will  have  taken  that  stetion  in  the  literary  system  wbich  bel 


/system  wbich  bewngs  to  it.     This 
objection,  therefore,  which  I  thought,  and  still  think,  so  weighty,  at  that  time, 
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makes  no  iinprMfioii  on  ne  at  oreseBt,  and  I  can  now  justify  my  nodertaking  the 
English  bistory  to  mjself,  to  the  warld,  and  to  bim.  Besidies,  our  manner  of 
viewing  the  same  siib|ect  is  so  different  or  peculiar,  that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last 
books)  both  roaj  maintain  their  own  rank,  have  their  own  partisans,  and  possess 
their  own  merit,  without  hurting  each  other. 

^*  I  am  sensible  how  extensive  and  laborious  the  undertaking  is,  and  that  I  could 
not  propose  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  I  could  wish,  and  the  public  will  expect, 
imleis  isbnll  be  enabled  to  consecrate  my  whole  time  and  industry  to  it.  Though 
I  am  not  weary  of  my  profession,  nor  wish  ever  to  throw  off  my  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter, jet  I  have  often  wished  to  be  free  of  the  labour  of  daily  preaching,  and  to 
have  it  m  mj  power  to  apoly  myself  wholly  to  my  studies.  This  the  encouragement 
your  kirdship  mentions  will  put  in  my  power,  but  as  my  chief  residence  must  still 
iein  Scotland,  where  I  would  choose,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  that  of  my  family, 
to  live  and  to  compose ;  as  a  visit  of  three  or  four  months  now  and  then  to  England 
will  be  fnllj  sufficient  for  consulting  such  manuscripts  as  have  never  been  published ; 
Ifibonld  not  wisb  to  drop  all  connexion  with  the  church  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
httt  still  to  bfrfd  some  station  in  it,  without  being  reduced  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  an  autbor. 

'*  Aootber  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  to  your  lordship.  As  I  have  begun 
the  History  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  have  above  one  third  ol  it  finished,  I  would 
not  choose  to  lose  what  I  have  done.  It  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  brnsg  that 
w<vrk  to  perfection ;  and  after  that  I  shall  begin  the  other,  which  was  my  first  choice, 
long  bdore  Ifr.  Hume  undertook  it,  though  I  was  then  too  diffident  of  myself,  and 
too  idle  to  make  any  progress  in  the  execution  of  it,  further  than  forming  some 
general  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  prosecuted. 

**  As  to  the  establishment  to  be  made  in  my  favour,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say 
any  thin^.  Whether  the  present  time  be  a  proper  one  fbr  settling  the  matter  finally," 
I  know  not.  I  beg  leave  only  to  say,  that  however  much  I  may  wish  to  have  a  point' 
fixed  to  much  for  my  honour,  and  which  will  give  such  stability  to  all  my  future 
schemes,  I  am  not  impatient  to  enteninto  possession,  before  I  can  set  to  work  vrith  - 
that  particular  task  for  which  my  appointments  are  to  be  given.''  ^ 

For  what  fcason  this  plan,  which  by  the  foregoing  correspondence  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  decided  upon,  was  finally  abandoned.,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover: Mr,  Slewarl  oonfectures,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  reiignation  of 
lord  Bute,  in  4764,  which  must  have  imposed  on  the  author  the  necessity  of  a  new 
negotiatioa  tbroi^h  a  different  channel. 

After  many  delays,  which  served  to  heighten  the  impatience  of  public  curiosity,' 
and  which  proceeded  probably,  in  some  measure,  from  the  faction  which  during 
this  period  ran  high  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  obliged  the  author  to  devote 
amch  of  his  time  to  the  debates  of  the  general  assembly,  the  History  of  Charles  the 
fifth  at  last  made  its  appearance  in  1769,  in  three  volumes  quarto.  This  wor^' 
proved  that  the  talents  of  Dr.  Robertson  were  not  confined  to  the  history  of  his 
own  cooBtrv  alone ;  the  first  volume  was,  and  is  stiU,  considered  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  modem  Europe ;  and  the  events  of  the  last  war  have  shown 
thai  ibe  author  was  not  quite  so  hasty  in  bis  conclusions  with  r^rd  to  the  halaace 
of  power,  as  some  writers,  duiing  the  noontide  of  Buonaparte's  prosperity,  thougbt 
proper  to  represent  him. 

Hnroe  was,  it  seems,  favoured  with  the  sheets  of  the  work  as  they  were  printed 
ail  I  shall  insert  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  gentleman  to  Dr.  Robertson, 
which  aaay  serve  to  show  the  attention  which  great  writers  themselves  think  it' 
innmibent  oa  them  to  nay  to  the  niceties  of  language.  Some,  perhaps,  vrill  be 
nirpriacd  at  the  fay  ana  childish  levity  Hume  displays  in  this  letter,  but  let  it  be 
recotteded  that  ft  wa«  written  to  one,  his  most  intimate  friend,  in  his  correspond- 
ace  with  whom,  as  with  his  other  acquaintance,  he  thought  it  improper  to  assume 
aaf  tUi^  of  the  formal  stiffness  which  very  often  chwacterizes  the  epistles  of  the 
Icmad. 

**  1^)1  jesterday  from  Strahan  aboot  thirty  sheets  of  your  history  to  be  sent  over 
•o  Soard,  and  last  night  and  this  morning  have  run  tbem  over  with  great  avidity. 
I  coaM  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  (which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease  you)" 
of  exprewame  presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them..  To  say  only  they  are 
'wy  well  wntleo,  is  by  far  too  faint  an  expression,  and  much  inferior  to  the  senti- 
MCBOl  feel :  tbcry  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignity,  with  elegance,  and 
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with  judgment,  to  which  there  are  few  equals.  They  eren  excel,  and,  I  think,  in  a 
sensible  degree,  youi'  History  of  Scotland.  I  propose  to  myself  great  pleasure  in 
being  the  only  man  in  England,  during  some  months,  who  will  be  in  the  situation 
of  doing  you  justice,  after  which  you  may  certainly  expect  that  my  voice  will  be 
drowned  m  that  of  the  public. 

<'  You  know  that  you  and  I  have  always  been  on  the  footing  of  finding  in  each 
other's  productions  something  to  blame  and  something  to  commend;  and  therefore 
you  may  perhaps  expect  also  some  seasoning  of  the  former  kind ;  but  really  neither 
my  leisure  nor  inclination  allowed  me  to  make  such  remarks,  and  I  sincerely 
believe  you  have  afibrded  me  very  small  materials  for  them.  However,  such  par- 
ticulars as  occur  to  my  memory  1  shall  mention.  Maltreat  is  a  Scotticism  which 
occurs  once.  "What  the  devil  have  you  to  do  with  that  old-fashioned  dangling 
word  wherewith  ?  I  should  as  soon  take  back  ^hereunto,  whereupon,  and  where' 
fvithal.  I  think  the  only  tolerable,  decent  gentleman  of  the  family,  is  wherein  ; 
and  I  should  not  choose  to  be  often  seen  in  his  company.  But  I  know  your  affec- 
tion for  wherewith  proceeds  from  your  partiality  lo  dean  Swift,  whom  1  can  often 
laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  even  approve,  but  surely  can  never  admii*e.  It  has  no 
harmony,  no  elo<{uenpe,  no  ornament;  and  not  much  correctness,  whatever  the 
English  may  imagine.  Were  not  their  literature  still  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  state, 
that  author  s  place  would  not  be  so  high  among  their  classics.  But  what  a  fancy  is 
this  you  have  taken  of  say  ins  always  an  hand,  an  heart,  an  head?  Have  you 
anear?  Do  you  not  know,  that  this  (n)  \^  added  before  vowels  to  prevent  the 
cacophony,  and  ought  never  to  take  place  before  ( h^  when  that  letter  is  sounded  ? 
It  is  never  pronounced  in  these  words :  why  should  it  be  wrote?  Thus,  I  should 
aay,  a  history,  and  an  historian  ;  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you  had  any  sense.  But 
you  tcU  me,  that  Swift  does  otherwise.  To  be  sure  there  ia  no  reply  to  that ;  and 
we  must  swallow  your  hath  too  upoot  the  same  authority.  I  will  see  you  d-— d 
sooner.   But  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  my  temper* 

*^  I  do  not  like  this  sentence  in  page  one  hundi*ed  and  forty-nine  :  This  step  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty sH^lsey  h^d  concluded  with  the  emperor  at 
Brussels,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  secret.  Si  sic  omnia  dixisses,  I  should 
never  have  been  plagued  with  hearing  your  praises  so  often  sounded,  and  that  fools 
preferred  your  style  to  mine.  Certainly  it  had  been  beUer  to  have  said,  which 
fFolser,  etc.  That  relative  ought  very  seldom  to  be  omitted,  and  is  here  particularly 
requisite  to  preserve  a  symmetry  between  the  two  members  of  the  sentence.  You 
<miit  the  relative  too  often,  which  is  a  colloquial  barbarism,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
calb  it. 

'*  Your  periods  are  sometimes,  thoueh  not  often,  too  long.  Suard  will  be  embar- 
rassed with  them,  as  the  modish  Frencn  style  runs  into  the  other  extreme."    .     . 

A  copj  of  the  History  of  Charles  the  fifth  was  sent  to  Voltaire,  who  in  historical 
description  had  nearly  the  same  power  of  irresistibly  fixing  the  reader's  interest  as 
Dr.  Robertson  himself.  Yoltaii'e  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  present  in  a  abort 
letter,  dated  the  twenty-aixth  of  February,  1770,  from  the  Chateau  de  Femey. 

*^  II  y  a  quatre  jours  que  fai  recu  le  beau  present  dont  vous  m'avez  honors.  Je  le 
lis  mal^r^  les  fluxions  horribles  qui  me  font  craindre  de  perdre  enti^rement  les  yeux. 
U  me  iaii  oublier  tous  mes  maux.  Cest  a  vous  et  k  M.  Hume  qu'il  appartiex|t  d^^crire 
rhistoire.  Yous  Stes  eloquent,  savant  et  impartial.  Je  me  joins  k  T  Europe  pour 
▼ous  estimer." 

An  elegant  French  translation  of  the  work  was,  soon  after  its  publication  in  this 
country,  printed  at  Paris.  The  version  was  made  by  M.  Suard,  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  French  academy;  the  translation  I  have  not  seen,  but  have  been 
informed,  that  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  by  no  means  disgraces  the  original. 

In  the  year  1777,  immediately  following  that  of  the  death  of  Hume,  and  eight 
years  after  the  publishing  of  the  History  of  Charles  the  fifth,  appeared  the  History 
of  America,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  His  biographer  infonns  us,  tbat  in  undertaking 
this  task,  the  author  s  oiiginal  intention  was  only  to  complete  his  account  of  the 
great  events  connected  with  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fifth;  but  perceiving,  as  he 
advanced,  that  a  History  of  America,  confined  solely  to  the  operations  and  concerns 
of  the  Spaniards,  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  general  interest,  he  resolved 
to  include  in  his  plan  the  transactions  of  all  the  European  nations  in  the  New 
World.  The  origin  and  progress  «f  the  British  empire  there,  he  destined  for  the 
anbject  of  one  entire  volame;  but  afterwards  abandoned,  or  rather  suspended 
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tbe  eiecQtioii  of  tliis  part  of  his  design,  for  tbe  prudent  reasons  mentioned  in  his 
preface. 

The  uniTersal  applause  with  which  this  new  work  was  received  is  well  known ;  on 
this  occasion,  as  oefore  at  the  appearance  of  his  other  histories,  the  author  received 
the  congratulations  of  many  individuals  of  literary  eminence,  among  whom  were 
Gihbon  and  Burke ;  the  former  acknowledges  the  present  of  Dr.  Robertson  s  book, 
in  a  letter  dated  from  Paris,  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1777,  of  which  the  following 
extract  is  given  by  Dugald  Stewart : 

^«  "When  I  ventured  to  assume  the  character  of  historian,  the  first,  the  most  natural, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  roost  ambitious  wish  which  I  entertained,  was  to  deserve 
the  approbation  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume,  two  names  which  friendship 
united,  and  which  posterity  will  ne?er  separate.  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to 
dissemble,  though  I  cannot  easily  express,  the  honest  pleasure  which  I  received  trom 
yoor  oblirai^  letter,  as  well  as  from  the  intelligence  of  your  most  valuable  present. 
Ihe  satislaction  which  I  should  otherwise  have  enjoyed  m  common  with  the  public^ 
will  now  be  heightened  by  a  sentiment  of  a  more  personal  and  flattering  nature ;  and 
I  shall  often  whisper  to  myself  that  I  have,'  in  some  degree,  obtained  the  esteem  of 
the  writer  whom  I  admire. 

*'  A  short  excursion  which  I  have  made  to  this  place  during  the  summer  months, 
has  occasioned  some  delay  in  my  receiving  your  letter,  and  will  prevent  me  from 
possessing,  till  my  return,  the  copy  of  your  history,  which  you  so  politely  desired 
Hr.  Strahan  to  send  me.  But  I  have  already  gratified  the  eagerness  of  my  curiosity 
and  impatience;  and  though  I  was  obliged  to  return  the  book  much  sooner  than 
I  conkl  have  wished,  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  present  publi- 
cation will  support,  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  fame  of  the  author ;  that  the 
materials  are  collected  with  care,  and  arranged  with  skill ;  that  the  progress  of 
discovery  is  displayed  with  learning  and  perspicuity ;  that  the  dangers,  the  achieve- 
ments, and  the  views  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  are  related  with  a  temperate  spirit ; 
and  that  the  most  original,  perhaps  the  most  curious  portion  of  human  manners, 
is  at  length  rescued  from  the  hands  of  sophists  and  declaimers.  Lord  Slormont, 
and  the  few  in  this  capital  wlio  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  History  of 
America,  unanimously  concur  in  the  same  sentiments :  your  work  is  already  become 
a  favourite  subject  of  conversation,  and  M.  Suard  is  repeatedly  pressed,  in  my 
iManng,  to  Bx  the  time  when  his  translation  will  appear.^' 

Burke  wrote  to  the  author  in  the  following  terms  : 

**  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  ^e  very  flattering  distinction  I  have  received  in 

Jour  thinking  me  worthy  of  so  noble  a  present  as  that  of  your  History  of  America, 
have,  however,  suffered  my  gratitude  to  lie  under  some  suspicion,  by  delaying  my 
acknowledgment  of  so  great  a  favour.  But  my  delay  was  only  to  render  my 
oUigation  \o  you  more  complete,  and  my  thanks,  if  possible,  itiore  merited.  The 
dose  of  the  session  brought  a  great  deal  of  very  troublesome,  though  not  important 
business  on  me  at  once.  I  could  not  go  through  your  work  at  one  breath  at  that 
time,  though  I  have  done  it  since.  I  am  now  enabled  to  thank  you,  not  only  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  great  satisfactjion,  and  the  infinite 
rariety  and  compass  of  instruction  I  have  received  from  your  incomparable  work. 
Every  thing  has  been  done  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
tbe  History  of  Scotland,  and  the  age  of  Charles  the  fifth.  I  believe  few  books  have 
done  more  than  this,  towards  clearing  up  dark  points,  correcting  errors,  and 
removing  prqudices.  You  have  too  the  rare  secret  of  rekindling  an  interest  on 
subjects  that  had  so  often  been  treated,  and  in  which  every  thing  which  could  feed 
a  vital  flame  appeared  to  have  been  consumed.  I  am  sure  1  read  many  parts  of  your 
history  with  that  fresh  concern  and  anxiety  which  attend  those  who  are  not 
previously  apprised  of  the  event.  You  have,  besides,  thrown  quite  a  new  light  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  furnished  both  materials  and  hints  for  a 
rational  theory  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them  in  future. 

"The  part  which  I  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is,  the  discussion  on  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  new  world.  I  have  always  thought 
with  you,  that  we  possess  at  this  time  very  great  advantages  towards  the  knowleoge 
of  human  nature.  We  need  no  longer  go  to  history  to  trace  it  in  all  its  stages 
and  periods.  History,  from  its  comparative  youth,  is  but  a  poor  instructor.  When 
the  JSgyptians  called  the  Greeks  cbildren  in  antiquities,  we  may  well  call  them 
chiUren ;  a|id  «o  we  may  call  all  those  nations  which  were  aUe  to  trace  the  pro* 
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^e$s  of  society  only  within  their  own  limits.  But  now  the  great  map  of  mankind^ 
is  unrolled  at  once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of  barbarism,  and  no  mode 
of  refinement,  which  we  have  not  at  the  same  moment  under  our  Ti«w  ;  the  wry 
different  civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  tlie  barbarism  of  Persia  and  of  Abyssinia ; 
the  erratick  manners  of  Tartary  and  of  Arabia ;  the  savage  state  of  North  America 
and  of  New  Zealand.  Indeed  you  have  made  a  noble  use  of  the  advantages  you 
have  had.  You  have  employed  philosophy  to  judge  on  manners,  and  from  manners 
you  have  drawn  new  resources  for  philosophy.  I  only  think  that  in  one  or  two 
points  you  have  hardly  done  justice  to  the  savage  character. 

*^  There  remains  before  you  a  great  field.  Periculosm  plenum  opus  elea  iraclns^ 
et  incedis  per  ignes  supposiios  cineri  doloso*  When  even  those  ashes  vnll  be 
spread  over  the  present  fii*e,  God  knows,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  we  are  now 
supplying  you  with  that  kind  of  dignity  and  concern^  which  is  purchased  to  history 
at  the  expense  of  mankind.  I  had  rather  by  far  that  Dr.  Robertson's  pen  w^re  only 
employed  in  delineating  the  humble  scenes  of  poUtical  economy,  than  the  great 
events  of  a  civil  war.  However^  if  our  statesmen  had  read  the  book  of  human 
nature  instead  of  the  journals  of  tlie  house  of  commons,  and  history  instead  of  acts 
of  parliament,  we  should  not  by  the  latter  have  furnished  out  so  ample  a  page  for 
the  former.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  been,  nor  am  I  very  forward  in  my  specu- 
la tioos  on  this  subject.  All  that  I  have  ventured  to  make  have  hitherto  proved 
fallacious.  I  confess,  I  thought  the  colonies  left  to  themselves  could  not  have  made 
iiny  thing  like  the  present  resistance  to  the  whole  power  of  this  country  and  its  allies. 
I  aid  not  think  it  could  have  been  done  without  the  declared  interlerence  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  But  I  looked  on  k  as  very  pix>bable  that  France  and  Spain 
would  before  this  time  have  taken  a  decided  part.  In  both  these  conjecture!  I  hw 
judsed  amiss.  You  will  smile  when  I  send  you  a  triOing  temporary  production, 
maqe  for  the  occasion  of  a  day,  and  to  perish  with  it,  in  return  for  your  i^^'^^'^'*^ 
work.  But  our  exchange  resembles  thejpolitics  of  the  times.  You  send  out  sohd 
wealth,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and  in  return  you  get  a  few  flying  leaves  of  poor 
American  paper.  However,  you  have  the  meixantile  comfort  of  finding  the  balance 
of  trade  infinitely  in  yoar  favour ;  and  I  console  myself  with  the  snug  consideration 
of  uninformed  natural  acuteness,  that  I  have  my  warehouse  full  of  goo^  at  another  s 
expense. 

*'  Adieu,  sir ;  continue  to  instruct  the  world ;  and  whilst  we  ca^ry  en  a  poor 
unequal  conflict  with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  our  day,  perHaps  with  no 
better  weapons  than  other  passions  and  prejudices  of  our  own,  convey  wisdom  at 
our  expense  to  future  generations.'* 

This  work  procured  the  author  the  honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  tba 
Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid ;  this  compliment,  however,  one  of  his  bio- 
grapheiis  is  inclined  to  esteem  rather  a  disgrace  than  an  honour,  as  he  attributes  it 
to  tbe  disposition  shown  in  the  book  to  palliate  and  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spa- 
niai'ds  in  their  American  conquests.  A  better  apology  for  Dr.  Robertson^s  per* 
formance  of  this  part  of  his  task  I  canilot  think  of,  than  that  made  by  Bryan 
Edwards,  who,  in  the  History  of  the  West  Indies,  remarks,  **  that  this  it  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  passages  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  where  a  benevolent  mind, 
shrinking  firom  the  contem{^lion  of  facts,  wishes  to  resist  conviction,  and  to  relieve 
itself  by  mcredulity  .*' 

Dr.  Robertson,  1^  his  office  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  be  annually  returned  as  a  representative  in  the  general  assembly,  where  bis 
influence  became  so  powerful,  that  the  period  from  his  appointment  as  priuoipsl  o^ 
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siastical  court,  would  be  a  task  tedious  in  ezecntion  said  uninteresting  in  detail. 
One  circumstance,  however,  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  his  public  life  is  of 
loo  memorable  n  nature  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

In  1778  the  English  Roman  catholics  were  relieved  from  the  severest  of  the 
penalties  enacted  against  them  in  the  rei^  of  William  the  third ;  this  encourflge^^ 
tbe  catholics  of  Scotland  to  hope  for  the  same  reUef  on  the  same  conditions;  and 
several  gentlemen  of  rank  and  character  declared  their  intention  to  have  a  bill 
broi|g)u  into  parliament  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  although  himself  < 
.strict  piesbyteriao,  was  always  ready  to  9)iow  his  epantrymen  thje  csampe  of  tolera* 
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ticBD  to  all  cluisdans,  seconded  the  design  by  Lis  approbation,  and  contributed  to 
tike  rejectioa  of  a  remonstrance  aeainst  it  proposed  m  tl»e  general  assembly.  His 
opnnents,  beaten  on  the  field  of  fair  argument,  now  leagued  themselves  with  the 
mob,  which  in  Scotland,  as  in  other  countries,  is  easily  worked  apon  by  the  incite- 
ments of  the  violent  and  enthusiastic  :  pamphlets  were  industriously  circulated 
lepicwmtipg  the  catbt^cs  as  idolaters,  as  bigots  bound  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics. 
Mjen  too  often  start  at  dangers  which  exist  only  in  their  imagination ;  the  fanatics 
thought  they  saw  the  fires  of  the  inquisition  lighted  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh ;  t^ey 
f or^  the  immense  superiority  of  their  own  strength  and  numbers,  and  fancied  that, 
as  soon  as  the  bfll  should  pass,  the  hydra  of  popery  would  again  ravage  their 
coantry.  The  alarm  spread  from  man  to  man,  fi*om  sect  to  sect,  and  even  epbcopal 
clef]gymeii  were  seen  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  puritanic  intolerance.  The 
cathoHcs  of  Sootbnd  seeiae  that  the  prosecution  of  their  claims  would  endangei*  their 
lives,  dropped  their  intended  application  to  parliament ;  and  to  calm,  if  possible,  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  they  published  an  accountof  their  proceedings  in  the 
newspapers. 

Goocesfions,  however,  seldom  satisfy  the  populace.  On  the  second  of  February, 
4779,  multitudes  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people  assembled  by  appointmeot 
in  Edinbm<gh,  and,  headed  by  others  in  disguise,  entered  on  tlie  v^ork  of  aestruction. 
The  house  of  the  popish  bishop,  together  with  the  chapel  attached  to  it,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground ;  another  chapel  for  catholics  was  destroyed  in  a  similar  way  :  theii* 
fury  against  popery  being  now  somewhat  gratified,  they  turned  it  against  the 
episcopal  church,  and  were  even  proceeding  to  fire  the  beautiful  episcopal  chapel 
in  Oowgate,  when  they  were  slopped  by  some  person,  who  called  out,  that  one  of 
the  most  able  pamphlets  which  they  had  read  against  popery  was  written  by  an 
episcopal  clerg3rman. 

The  mob  now  attacked  the  houses  i^  those  who  had  patronised  the  papists : 
among  these  the  principal  of  the  university  was  marked  out  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
vengeance;  but  the  providence  of  his  friends  enabled  him  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  rioters-;  for  when  the  mob,  uttering  loud  threats  of  revenge,  arrived  at  his 
house,  they  found  it  defended  by  a  mSftary  force,  which  they  had  the  prudence  to 
refrain  &xmi  attacking.  The  soldiers  having  been  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 
civil  power,  the  rioters  gradually  dispei*sed,  having  obtained  that  satisfaction  which 
the  low  and  ignorant  leel  in  the  consciousness  of  having  insulted  and  annoyed 
their  superiors. 

In  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  met  in  the  month  of  May,  1780,  and  the  last 
czcent  one  in  which  Dr.  Robettson  sat  as  a  member,  he  addressed  the  representatives 
in  a  lof^  and  eloquent  speech  on  the  catholic  question,  and  on  his  own  conduct 
in  the  late  transactions.  Of  this  speech  I  regret  that  the  limits  of  my  narrative 
will  allow  me  only  to  give  a  short  extract ;  alter  stating  his  own  conviction  of  the 
equity,  if  not  of  the  etpedrency,  of  the  proposed  relief,  he  adds : 

**  As  socm,  however,  as  I  perceived  tne  extent  and  violence  of  the  flame  which 
the  discussion  of  thb  subject  had  kindled  in  Scotland,  my  ideas  concerning  the 
expedioice  at  this  juncture  of  the  measure  in  question,  began  to  alter.  For  although 
I  did  think,  and  I  do  jifjll  believe,  that  if  the  protestants  in  this  country  had 
acquiesced  in  the  repeal  as  quietly  as  our  brethren  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  fatal 
bkrw  would  have  been  given  to  popery  in  the  British  dominions ;  I  knew,  that, 
in  legblation,  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  people  for  whom  laws  are 
made,  should  be  attended  to  wHh  care.  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  wisest  men 
of  an^quity  declared,  that  he  had  framed  for  his  fe]{i6w'^isens  not  the  best  laws, 
but  the  best  laws  which  they  could  bear.  I  i^ecoOected  with  reverence,  that  the 
divine  legislator  himself,  accommodating  his  £spensations  to  the  frailty  of  his 
subjects,  had  given  the  Israelites  for  a  season,  statutes  which  were  not  good.  Even 
the  prejodices  of  the  people  arc,  in  my  opinion,  respectable;  and  an  indulgent 
legiilatare  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  run  counter  to  them.  It  appeared  manifestly 
to  be  sound  policy,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  to  sooth  rather  than  to  , 
irritate  them;  an<J,  however  iU-founded  their  apprehensions  might  be,  some  con- 
cession was  now  requisite,  in  order  to  remove  tnem.  In  every  argument  against 
theiepeal  of  the  penal  laws,  what  seemed  chiefly  to  alarm  my  iwethren  who  were 
arerse  to  it,  was  the  liberty  which,  as  they  supposed,  was  given  by  the  act  of  last 
Masion  to  popish  ecdesiastic^  to  open  tichools,  and  tdke  upon  tnem  the  public 
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Tnatmction  of  youth.  ■  In  order  to  quiet  their  fears  with  i^espect  to  this,  I  applied 
to  his  majetty^s  advocate  and  solicitor-general,  and,  by  their  permission,  I  proposed 
to  a  respectable  minister  and  elder  of  this  church,  who.  deserredly  possesses  much 
credit  with  the  opposers  of  this  repeal,  that  such  provisos  should  be  inserted  in 
the  bill  which  was  to  be  moved  in  parliament,  for  restraining  the  popish  clergy 
in  this  point,  as  would  obviate  eyery  danger  apprehended.  These  gentlemen 
fairly  told  me,  that  if  such  a  proposition  had  been  made  more  early,  they  did 
not  doubt  that  it  might  have  produced  good  efi'ects;  but  now  matters  were 
gone  so  far,  that  they  were  persuaded  nothing  less  would  satisfy  the  people  than 
a  resolution  to  drop  the  bill  altogether.  Persuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
represented^  seeing  the  alarm  spread  rapidly  in  every  quarter,  and  knowing  well 
Low  imperfectly  transactions  fn  this  country  are  understood  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
island,  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  to  lay  oefore  his  majesty's  servants  m  London, 
a  fair  state  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  Scotland.  My  station  in  the  church, 
I  thought,  entitled  me  to  take  this  linerty  in  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  I 
flattered  myself,  that  my  avowed  approbation  and  strenuous  support  of  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  unhappily  so  much  misunderstood,  might  give  some  weight 
to  my  representations.  I  informed  them,  that  the  design  of  extending  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  statutes  of  king  William  to  Scotland,  had  excited  a  very  general 
alarm  :  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  this  measure  spread  amonff  the  king  s 
most  loyal  and  attached  subjects  ia  this  country :  that  nothing  would  calm  and 
appease  them,  but  the  relinquishing  ail  thoughts  of  such  a  bill :  that  the  procuring 
oi  the  intended  relaxation  for  a  handful  of  catholics,  was  not  an  advantage  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  imprudence  of  irritating  so  great  a  body  of  well-aflTected 
subjects :  that  if  the  measure  were  persisted  in,  fatal  effects  would  follow,  and  do 
man,  how  great  soever  his  sagacity  might  be,  could  venture  to  foretell  what  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and  wnat  the  violent  operations  of  an  incensed  populace : 
that,  sroundless  as  the  fears  of  the  people  might  be,  it  was  prudent  to  quiet  them  : 
end  tnat  the  same  wisdom  and  moaeration  which  had  induced  government,  some 
years  ago,  to  i-epeal  the  act  for  naturalizing  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  an  alarm 
as  ill-grounded  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  ought  now  to  make  a  similar 
4X>ncession,  from  indulgence  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

'<  Such  has  been  the  tenour  of  my  conduct.  While  I  thought  a  re|>ea]  of  the 
penal  statutes  would  produce  good' effects,  I  supported  it  openly  :  when  I  foresaw 
Lad  conseouences  from  persisting  in  a  measure  which  I  had  warmly  approved,  I 
prefeiTcd  toe  public  good  to  my  own  private  sentiments  ;  I  honestly  remonstrated 
against  it ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  I  am  the  only  private  person 
(as  far  as  I  know)  in  Scotland,  who  applied  to  those  in  power,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  much-dreaded  repeal,  which  has  ocen  represented  as  the  subversion  of  every 
sacred  right  for  which  our  ancestors  contended  and  suffered." 

From  this  discourse  it  appears  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  infuriated  mul- 
titude were  meditating  the  destruction  of  his  house,  and,  perhaps,  of  his  person,  he 
was  laying  before  the  government  of  his  country  a  fair  statement  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Scottish  people*. 

Sk>on  tkfier  this  discussion.  Dr.  Robertson  withdrew  from  the  bustle  of  public 
business,  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  study,  and 
to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  profession.  He  carried  with  him  into  his  retreat  the 
love  of  nis  friends,  the  respect  of  his  opponents,  and  the  esteem  of  all. 

In  1791  he  published  his*  last  work,  a  Disquisition  conceminjg  the  Knowledge 
which  the  Aucients  had  of  India,  etc.  He  informs  us  that  the  idea  of  this  book 
was  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  major  RennelFs  memoir  for  illustrating  his  map  of 
Indostan. 

Soon  af^er  the  publication  of  his  Disquisition^  his  health  began  to  decline,  which 
until  then  had  been  better  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  of  studious  and 
aedentarj^  habits ;  his  disorder  was  the  jaundice,  which  gradually  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  terminated  in  a  lingcrine  and  fatal  illness.  He  had  the  prospect  of 
approaching  death  long  before  him ;  but  he  bore  the  pangs  of  disorder  with  manly 
firmness,  endeavoured  to  sooth  the  affliction  of  his  desponding  family,  and  prepared 
for  the  last  hour  with  the  fortitude  becoming  a  virtuous  christian.  Towards  the 
concluding  stage  of  his  malady  he  removed  fr9m  Ediobui^h  to  Gnoge  House,  where 
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fee  had  the  adTanUge  of  a  pnrer  air^  and  the  pleasure  of  rural  ohjects  and  a  beautiful 
hndscape,  decked  with  the  ornaments  of  spring.  He  died  on  the  eleyenth  of  June, 
iy9i,  being  m  his serenty-first  year. 

He  left  a  numerous  family,  which,  by  his  own  exertions,  he  had  placed  in  pros- 
perous circuinstances ;  his  eldest  son  an  eminent  lawyer  at  the  Scotch  bar;  two 
Toonfer  sons  in  the  army ;  his  eldest  daui^hter  manned  to  the  celebrated  traveller, 
Mr.  Brydone ;  and  another,  the  widow  of  John  Russel,  esq.  clerk  to  the  signet. 

Id  slalure  Dr.  Robertson  was  rather  above  the  middle  size ;  and  his  form,  though 
it  didnol  convey  the  idea  of  much  activity,  announced  vigour  of  body  and  a  healthful 
coMUtDtion.  In  conversation  he  was  firm  but  mild ;  his  language  was  as  correct  as  the 
stjk  of  his  compositions,  but  strongly  marked  by  the  Scotch  accent.  Those  who 
had  (k  opportunity  of  his  acc^uaintance  agree  in  representing  him  as  one  who  fulfilled 
dfi  ihe  duties  of  social  life  with  scrupulous  exactness. 
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DR.  ROBERTSON'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tis  following  eztiacts  from  letters  found  among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
were  first  published  by  Mr.  Stewart,  from  whose  life  of  the  historian  the  principal 
facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  have  been  deduced.  The  high  Uterary  emi-* 
nencc  of  the  writers,  and  the  interest  of  the  subjecU  which  they  discuss,  will, 
doabdess,  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  adding  them  to  this  edition  of  Dr.  Robert- 
SODS  works. 

Da.  ftoBSRTsoif  TO  Load  Hailbs. 

.   Gladsmuir^  22nd  Oct.  i759. 

Sis,-.I  intend  to  employ  some  of  the  idle  time  of  this  winter  in  making  a  more 
diligent  inouiry  than  ever  I  have  done  into  that  period  of  Scots  History  from  the 
death  of  king  James  the  fifth,  to  the^death  of  queen  Mary.  I  have  the  more  common 
histories  of  that  time,  such  as  Buchanan,  Spotliswood,  and  Knox ;  but  there  are 
several  collections  of  papers  by  Anderson,  Jebb,  Forbes,  and  others,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  come  at.  I  am  persuaded  you  have  most  of  these  books  in  your  library, 
and  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  allow  me  the  use  of  them.  You  know 
better  what  books  to  send  me,  and  what  will  be  necessary  to  give  any  light  to  this 
part  of  the  history,  than  I  do  what  to  ask,  and  therefore  I  leave  the  particular  books 
to  your  own  choice,  which  you'll  please  order  to  be  given  to  my  servant.  Whatever 
jou  send  me  shall  be  used  with  much  care,  and  returned  with  great  punctuality. 
I  beg  you  may  forgive  this  trouble.     I  am,  with  great  respect,  etc. 

Da.  RoBsaTSQif  to  Loao  Haojis. 

Gladsmoir,  26th  Jaly,  1757. 
Sia,— I  have  now  got  forward  to  the  year  1660,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  Bteer  through  Gowries  conspiracy  without  your  guidance.  1  must  take 
advantage  of  the  friendly  offer  you  were  pleased  to  make  me,  and  apply  to  you  for 
such  books  and  papers  as  you  think  to  be  necessary  for  my  purpose.  I  would  wish 
to  give  an  accurate  and  rational  account  of  the  matter,  but  not  very  minute.  1  have 
in  my  possessicm  Calderwood's  manuscripts  and  all  the  common  printed  histones ; 
but  I  haveneither  lord  Cromarty's  account,  nor  any  other  piece  parUcularly  rektive 
to  tlie  conspiraey .  I  beg  you  may  supply  me  with  as  many  as  you  can,  and  direct 
me  to  any  thing  you  think  may  be  useful.   The  papers  you  are  pleased  to  commu- 
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Aicate  to  me,  shall  be  shown  to  no  booian  creature,  and  no  Cartber  use  shall  be 
made  of  them  than  you  permit.  Mj  servant  will  take  great  care  of  whatever  books  or 
papers  you  give  him.  I  need  not  say  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  good-will  with  which 
you  are  pleased  to  instruct  me  in  this  ciuious  point  of  history,  nor  how  much  I  expect 
to  profit  by  it.    I  ever  am,  etc. 

De.  RoBiaTsoTf  TO  Lord  Haoes. 

Edinbnigh,  8th  Not.  1768. 
Sir, — I  have  taken  the  Uherty  to  send  you  mclosed  a  preface  to  my  book,  which 
I  have  iusi  now  written.  I  fina  it  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself  with 
any  decency  through  three  or  four  pases.  Unluckily  I  have  been  obliged  to  write 
it  m  the  utmost  huriy,  as  Strahan  is  clamouiing  for  it.  I  think  it  was  necessary  to 
say  all  in  it  that  I  have  said,  and  yet  it  looks  like  a  puff.  I  send  it  to  you,  not  only  that 
you  may  do  me  the  favour  to  correct  any  inaccuracies  in  the  composition,  but  because 
there  is  a  paragraph  in  it  which  I  would  not  presume  to  publish  without  your  per- 
mission, though  I  have  taken  care  to  word  it  so  modestly  that  a  man  might  have  said 
it  of  himself.  As  I  must  send  off  the  preface  hj  to-morrow's  post,  I  must  beg  the 
favour  that  you  will  return  it  with  your  remarks  to-morrow  morning.  I  would  wish, 
if  possible,  that  I  had  time  to  show  it  to  Blair.    lam,  with  great  respect,  etc. 

•Da.  RoBERTSOif  TO  Load  Hjolbs. 

CoUege,  Feb.  10, 1776. 

My  Loao,*-I  hope  your  lordship  will  forgive  me  for  having  deferred  so  long  to 
return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  very  acceptable  present  which  you  were  pleased  to 
send  me.  Previous  to  doing  this,  I  wished  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  the 
Annals  again,  and  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  their  merit,  is  in  no  degree  diminished 
by  an  attentive  review  of  them  in  their  present  dress. 

You  have  given  authenticity  and  order  to  a  period  of  our  history ,  which  has  hitherto 
been  destitute  of  both,  and  a  Scotchman  has  now  the  pleasm^e  of  being  able  to  pro^ 
nounce  what  is  true,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the  early  part  of  our  national  story. 
As  I  have  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  reception  which  this  part  of  the  annals, 
though  perhaps  the  least  interesting,  will  meet  with,  I  flatter  my^lf  that  your 
lordship  will  go  on  with  the  work.  Allow  me,  on  the  public  account,  to  hope  that 
you  have  not  fixed  the  accession  of  James  the  first  as  an  impassable  boundary  beyond 
which  you  are  not  to  advance.  It  is  at  that  period  the  most  interesting  age  of  our 
history  commences.  From  thence  the  regular  series  uf  our  laws  begins.  During 
the  reign  of  the  Jameses,  many  things  still  require  the  inve^ti^tipn  of  such  an 
accurate  and  patient  inquirer  as  your  lordship.  1  hope  that  what  I  have  done  in  my 
review  of  that  period,  will  be  no  restraint  on  your  lordship  in  entering  upon  the 
field.  My  view  of  it  was  a  general  one,  that  did  jaot  require  the  minute  accuracy 
ef  a  chronological  research ;  and  if  you  discover  either  omissions  or  mistakes  in  it 
(and  I  dare  say  you  will  discover  both),  I  have  no  objection  to  your  supplying  the 
one  and  correcting  the  other.  Your  strictures  on  me  will  not  be  made  with  a  hostile 
hand,  and  I  had  much  rather  that  these  were  made,  than  be  deprived  of  the  advantage 
that  I  shall  reap  from  your  completing  your  work.  As  far  as  I  can  judse  by  the 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  the  public  wish  is,  that  you  should  continue 
your  Annals  at  least  to  the  death  of  James  the  fifth*  I  most  heartily  join  my  voice 
to  this  general  desire,  and  wish  you  health  to  go  on  with  what  will  be  so  much  for 
the  honour  of  your  country.    I  am,  vrith  great  truth  and  respect,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant. 

Da.  RoBCRTSOff  TO  Lord  Hailss.' 

College,  March  13th,  1786. 

Mt  Lew,-  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  applying  to  your  lordsliip  last  week,  I 
•unluckily  did  not  advert  to  the  hurry  of  business  during  the  last  week  of  (he  session. 
In  complianGe  with  your  request,  I  shall,  without  preamble  or  apology,  mention 
what  induced  me  to  trouble  your  lordship. 

1  am  now  in  the  twenty*eighth  year  of  my  authorship,  and  the  propriel4Nrs  of  the 
History  of  Scotland  purpose  to  end  the  second  fourteen  yean  of  their  copyright 
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splcndidlj,  by  paUbhiiig  two  imw  editions  of  that  book,  one  in  quarto,  and  another 
ia  ocUro.  This  has  induced  me  to  make  a  general  re? iew  of  the  whole  work,  and  to 
Mrmil  mjscif  both  of  the  remarks  of  my  mends,  and  the  strictures  of  those  who 
diflcr  from  me  in  opinlcm.  I  mean  not  to  take  the  field  as  a  controversial  writer, 
or  to  sUte  myself  u  opposition  to  any  antagonist.  Wherever  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  bavc  fallen  into  error,  I  shall  quietly,  and  without  reluctance,  correct  it.  Wherever 
I  think  my  senlimeuts  right  and  well-estahlisbed,  they  shall  stand.  In  some  few 
places,  i  shafl  illustrate  what  I  have  written,  by  materials  and  facts  which  I  have 
discovered  since  the  first  publication  of  my  book.  These  additions  will  not,  I  hope, 
he  very  bulky ;  but  they  will  cmitribute,  as  I  imagine,  to  throw  light  on  several 
eventi  which  *have  been  mistaken,  or  misrepresented.  I  shall  take  care,  on  account 
of  the  purcbasers  of  former  editioiis,  that  all  the  additions  and  alterations  of  any 
impoftance  shall  be  published  separately,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo. 

As  I  know  bow  thoroughly  your  lordship  is  acquainted  with  every  transaction  in 
queen  Mary's  reign,  and  with  bow  much  accui^cy  you  are  accustomed  to  escamine 
historical  facts,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  requested  of  you,  that  if  any  error  or 
omissioii  in  my  book  bad  occurred  to  you  in  the  perusal  of  it,  you  would  be  so 
obl%ng  as  to  oomnun-cate  your  sentiments  lo  me.  I  shall  certainly  receive  snch 
coiBiaunicatioas  with  much  attention  and  gratitude.  You  have  set  iiie  right  with 
mpect  to  the  act  of  the  nineteenth  of  Apitl,  1567;  but  I  think^that  I  can  satisfjr 
year  lordship  that  it  was  esteemed  in  that  age,  and  was  really,  a  concession  of 
grealei*  importance  to  the  reformed  than  you  seem  to  apprehend.  I  beg  leave  to 
<ksiie  that,  if  you  have  any  remarks  to  communicate,  they  may  be  sent  soon,  as 
the  booksellers  are  impatient.  I  trust  your  lordship  wiU  pardon  the  liberty  I 
bate  taken.     I  have  ihe  honour  to  be,  my  lord. 

Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

Da.  RoBBamoTi  to  Lord  Haius. 

GoUege  of  Edinburgh,  March  20, 1786. 

Mt  LoaD.r-1  consider  it  as  an  unfortunate  accident  for  me,  that  your  lordship 
happened  to  be  so  much  preoccupied  at  the  time  when  1  took  the  liberty  of  apply- 
ing lo  yoa.  1  letura  you  thanks  lor  the  coiymunication  of  your  notes  on  the  acts  of 
parliament.  Besides  the  entertainment  and  instruction  I  received  from  the  perusal 
of  them,  1  found  some  things  of  use  to  me,  and  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  per- 
missioii  yon  was  pleased  to  give  me.       ' 

I  mentioned  to  your  lordship  that  I  differed  Kttle  from  you  about  the  effect  of  the 
act,  April  the  nioeteenthy  i5o7.  I  inck>se  a  copy  both  of  the  text,  connected  as  I 
intended  to  publish  it  in  the  neW  edition,  and  of  a  note  which  I  shaU  add  to  explain 
my  idea  of  ibe  import  of  ihe  act.  I  request  of  your  lordship  to  peruse  jt,  and  if  in 
any  part  it  meets  not  with  jour  approbation,  be  sO  good  as  to  let  me  know.  Please 
to  retiuu  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  that  I  may  commuoicateit,  and  any  other  additions 
and  alteratioas,  to  Mr.  Davidson,  who  has  promised  to  revise  them. 

In  1776  y oar  loniship  published  the  Secret  Correspondence  of  sir  R.  Cecil  with 
James  the  sixth.'  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it,  and  have  keen  unsuccessful  in  my  appli- 
cation for  one  to  some  of  my  friends.  If  yon  have  a  copy,  and  will  be  so  good  as 
lo  allow  me  the  use  of  it,  I  shall  return  it  with  the  greatest  care,  as  I  do  herewith 
the  notes  I  received  from  your  lordship.  I  have  attended  to  the  notes  in  Bamiatyne*s 
poeins.  I  have  the  Hamilton  manuscripts  in  three  volumes  folio.  They  ara  curious. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 

Ma.  HnvB  to  Da.  Robestson. 

liondon,  Lisle-street,  iSth  Nov.  1756. 

Mr  OKAS  Sra,«— According  to  your  permission  I  have  always  got  your  corrected 
sheets  from  Strahan ;  and  am  glad  to  find,  that  we  shall  agree  in  almost  all  the 
material  parts  of  our  hbtory.  Your  resolution  to  assert  the  authenticity  of  Mary*s 
letter  to  Both  well,  vrith  the  consequence  which  must  necessarily  follow,  removes 
the  chief  point  in  which,  I  apprehend,  we  shall  differ.  There  remain,  however, 
two  other  points  where  I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  you,  viz.  the 
vioktion  oitbe  treaty  of  Perth  by  Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  innocency  of  Mary  with 
regard  to  Bebi!igtons  conspiracy :  but  as  I  had  written  notes  upon  these  passages. 
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the  public  must  judge  between  us.  Oolj^  allow  me  to  say,  that  even  if  you  be  in  the 
right  with  regard  to  the  last  (of  which,  notwithstandiog  my  deference  to  your 
authority,  I  cannot  perceive  the  least  appearance),  you  are  certainly  too  short  and 
abrupt  m  handling  it.  I  believe  you  ^o  contrary  to  received  opmion ;  and  the 
point  was  of  consequence  enough  to  merit  a  note  or  a  dissertation. 

There  is  still  another  point  m  which  we  differ,  and  which  reduced  me  to  great 
perplexity.  You  told  me,  that  all  historians  had  been  mistaken  with  regard  to 
Jameses  behaviour  on  his  mother's  trial  and  execution ;  that  he  was  not  really  the 
pious  son  he  pretended  to  be ;  that  the  appearances  which  deceived  the  world,  were 
put  on  at  the  solicitation  oF  the  French  ambassador,  Courcelles  :  and  that  I  should 
find  all  this  proved  by  a  manuscriot  of  Dr.  Campbell's.  I  accordingly  spoke  of  the 
matter  to  Or.  Campbell,  who  connrmed  what  you  said,  with  many  additions  and 
amplifications.  I  desired  to  have  the  manuscript,  which  he  sent  me.  But  great  was 
my  surprise,  when  I  found  the  contrary  in  every  page ;  many  praises  bestowed  on 
the  king's  piety  both  by  Courcelles  and  the  French  couit ;  his  real  grief  and  resent- 
ment painted  in  the  strongest  colours ;  resolutions  even  taken  by  him  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  Spain,  in  order  to  set  revenge ;  repeated  advices  given  him  bj 
Courcelles  and  the  French  ministers,  rather  to  conceal  his  resentment  till  a  proper 
opportunity  offered  of  Uking  vengeance.  What  most  displeased  me  in  this  affiw 
was,  that  as  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  follow  the  ordinary  tenour  of  the  printed 
hbtorian.  While  you  appealed  to  manuscript,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  appeal 
to  the  same  manuscripts,  to  give  extracts  of  them,  and  to  oppose  your  conclusions. 
Though  I  know  that  t  could  execute  this  matter  in  a  friendly  and  obliging  manner 
for  you,  yet  I  own  that  I  was  very  uneasy  at  finding  myself  under  a  necessity  of 
observing  any  thing  which  might  appear  a  mistake  m  your  narration.  But  there 
came  to  me  a  man  this  morning,  who,  as  I  fane?,  gave  me  the  key  of  the  difficulty, 
but  without  freeing  me  from  my  perplexity.  This  was  a  man  commonly  employed 
by  Milkr  and  Strahan  to  decipher  manuscripts.  He  brought  me  a  letter  of  yours  to 
Strahan,  where  you  desired  him  to  apply  to  me  in  order  to  point  out  the  passages 
proper  to  be  inserted  in  your  Appendix,  and  proper  to  prove  the  assertion  of  your 
text.  You  add  there,  these  letters  are  in  the  French  language*  I  immediately  con- 
cluded that  you  had  not  read  the  manuscripts,  but  bad  taken  it  on  Mr.  Campbeirs 
word  r  for  the  letters  are  in  English,  translated  by  I  know  not  whom  from  the 
French^  ^. could  do  nothing  on  this  occasion  but  desire  Strahan  to  stop  the  preas 
in  print  the  Appendix,  and  stay  till  1  wrote  to  you.  If  I  could  persuade  you  to 
change  ■  narration  of  the  text,  that  sheet  could  be  easily  cancelled,  and  an 
Appendi  formed  proper  to  confirm  an  opposite  account.  If  you  still  persist  in 
your  opii  on,  somebody  else  whom  you  trusted  might  be  employed  to  find  the 
proper  pa.  ages;  for  I  cannot  find  them. 

There  i.  only  one  passage  which  looks  like  your  opinion,  and  which  I  shall  tran- 
scribe fo  you.  It  is  a  relation  of  what  passed  between  Japaes  and  Courcelles  upon 
the  first  rumour  of  the  discovery  of  Babington  s  conspiracy,  before  James  appre- 
hended his  mother  tobe  in  any  danger.  '^  The  king  said  he  loved  his  mother  as  much 
as  nature  and  duty  bound;  but  he  could  not  love  her  . . . :  for  he  knew  well  she 
bore  him  no  more  good-will  than  she  did  to  the  queen  of  England :  that  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes,  before  Foulnaye's  departure  out  of  Scotland,  a  letter  to  him, 
whereby  she  sent  him  word,  that  if  he  would  not  conform  himself  to  her  will  and 
follow  ner  counsels  and  advice,  that  be  should  content  himself  with  the  lordship  of 
Daraley,  which  was  all  that  appertained  unto  him  by  his  father  :  farther,  that  he 
had  seen  other  letters  under  ner  own  hand,  confirming  her  evil  towards  him : 
besides,  that  she  had  oftentimes  gone  abput  to  make  a  regency  in  Scotland,  and  to 
put  him  besides  the  crown;  that  it  behoved  him  to  tbiuk  ol  his  own  afiairs,  and 
that  he  thought  the  queen  of  England  would  attempt  nothing  against  her  person 
without  makme  him  acquainted :  that  his  mother  was  henceforward  to  carry  herself 
both  towards  nim  and  the  queen  of  England  after  another  sort,  without  bending 
any  more  upon  such  practices  and  inteUigences  as  she  had  in  former  times :  that  he 
hoped  to  set  such  persons  about  her  as'*  (Here  the  manuscript  is  no  farther  legible.) 
But  though  such  were  James's  sentiments  before  he  apprehended  his  mother  to  be 
in  danger,  he  adopted  a  directly  opposite  conduct  afterwards,  as  I  told  you.  I  can 
only  express  my  wishes  that  you  may  see  reason  to  conform  your  narrative  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  139,  140,  to  this  account,  or  omit  that  Appendix  altogetner,  or  find  some  other 
person  who  can  better  execute  your  intentions  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do. 
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Mb.  Humb  to  Db.  Robebtson. 

25th  January,  1759. 

Mt  vmiK  Stt,— What  I  wrote  you  with  regard  to  Mary's  concurrence  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  queen  Elizabetn,  was  from  the  printed  histories  of  papers ;  and 
nothing  erer  appeared  to  me  more  evident.  Your  chief  objection,  I  see,  is  derived 
firera  (me  circumstance,  that  neither  the  secretaries  nor  conspirators  were  confronted 
with  Mary  ;  but  you  must  consider  that  the  law  did  not  then  require  this  con* 
froatalioD,  and  it  was  in  no  case  the  practice.  The  crown  could  not  well  grant  it 
in  one  case  without  granting  it  in  all,  because  the  refusing  of  it  Would  then  have  been 
a  strong  presomption  of  innocence  in  the  prisoner.  Yet,  as  Mary's  was  an  extra- 
ordioaiy  case,  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  have  granted  it.  I  find  in  Forbes*s  manuscript 
papers,  sent  me  by  lord  Royston,  a  letter  of  hers  to  Burleigh  and  Walsingham, 
vherein  she  telb  tbem,  that,  if  they  thought  proper,  they  might  carry  down  the  two 
secretaries  to  Fotheringay,  in  order  to  confront  them  with  her.  But  they  reply,  that 
they  think  it  needless. 

Bat  I  am  now  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  by  Murden^s  State  Papers,  which  are  printed, 
the  matter  is  put  beyond  all  question,  i  got  these  papers  during  the  holidays  by 
Dr.  Birch's  means ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  read  them,  I  ran  to  Millar,  and  desired  him 
▼ery  earnestly  to  stop  the  publication  of  your  history  till  I  should  write  to  you,  and 

E're  you  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake  ofso  great  moment;  but  he  abso- 
tely  Defused  compliance.  He  said  that  your  book  was  now  finished,  that  the 
copies  would  be  shipped  for  Scotland  in  two  days ;  that  the  whole  narration  of 
Mary*s  trial  must  be  wrote  over  a^ain ;  that  this  would  require  time,  and  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  new  narrative  could  be  brought  within  the  same  compass 
vith  the  old ;  that  this  change,  4ie  said,  would  require  the  cancelling  a  great  many 
sheets ;  that  there  were  scattered  passages  through  the  volumes  founded  on  your 
theory,  and  these  most  also  be  .all  cancelled,  and  that  this  change  required  the  new 
printiDg  of  a  great  part  of  the  edition.  For  these  reasons,  which  do  not  want  force, 
he  refused,  alter  deliberation,  to  stop  his  publication,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
Your  best  apology  at  present  is,  that  ^ou  could  not  possibly  see  the  grounds  of 
Mary's  guilt,  and  every  equitable  person  v?ill  excuse  you. 

I  am  soriy,  on  many  accounts,  that  you  did  not  see  this  collection  of  Murden*s. 
Ajdoi^  other  curiosities,  there  are  several  instructions  to  H.  Killigrew,  dated  the 
tenth  of  September,  1572.  He  was  then  sent  into  Scotland.  It  there  appears,  that 
the  regents,  Murray  and  Lennox,  had  desired  Mary  to  be  put  into  their  hands,  in 
order  to  try  her  and  put  her  to  death.  Elizabeth  there  offers  to  resent  Mar,  to 
deliver  her  up,  prorided  good  security  were  eiven;  "  that  she  should  receive  that 
she  hath  deservcii  there  by  order  'of  justice,  wnereby  no  further  peril  should  ensue 
by  her  escaping,  or  by  settmg  her  up  again.'*  It  is  probable  Mar  refused  compliance, 
for  DO  steps  were  taken,  towards  it. 

I  am  nearly  printed  out,  and  shall  be  sure  to  send  you  a  copy  by  the  stage  coach, 
or  some  other  conveyance.  I  beg  of  you  to  make  remarks  as  you  go  along.  It 
^ottld  have  been  much  better  bad  we  communicated  before  printing,  which  was 
always  my  desire,  and  was  most  suitable  to  the  friendship  wbicn  always  did,  and  I 
^lope  always  will,  subsist  between  us.  I  speak  this  chiefly  on  my  own  account. 
For  thoogn  I  had  the  perusal  of  youi*  sheets  before  I  pnnted,  I  was  notable  to 
derive  si&cient  benefits  from  them,  or  indeed  to  make  any  alteration  by  their 
assistance.  There  still  remain,  I  fear,  many  errors,  of  wbich  you  could  have  con- 
vinced me,  if  we  had  canvassed  the  matter  in  conversation.  Perhaps  I  might  also 
lure  been  sometimes  no  less  fortunate  with  you.  Particularly  I  could  almost  under- 
take to  convince  you,  that  the  earl  of  Murray's  conduct  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  no  way  dishonourable. 

I  hare  seen  a  copy  of  your  history  with  Charles  Stanhope.  Lord  WiUoughby, 
who  had  been  there  reading  some  passages  of  it,  said,  that  you  was  certainly  mistaken 
^vith  regard  to  the  act  nassedin  the  last  parliament  of  Mary,  settling  the  reformation. 
He  mid  that  the  act  ol  parliament  the  nrst  of  James  was  no  proof  of  it :  for  though 
that  statute  contains  a  statute  where  the  queen  s  name  was  employed,  yet  that  is 
a] wavrs  the  case  with  bills  brought  into  parliament,  even  though  they  receive  not  the 
royal  aaaent,  norperhaps  pass  the  houses.  I  wish  this  be  not  the  case,  considering 
ibe  tartimoDT  of  Buchanan,  Calderwood,  and  Spotiswood.     Besides,  if  the  bill  had 
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before  received  the  royal  assent,  what  necessity  of  repeating  it,  or  passing  it  again? 
Mary's  title  was  more  andisputable  than  James  s. 

Dr.  Blair  telb  me,  that  prince  Edward  is  reading  you,  and  is  charmed.  I  hear 
the  same  of  the  princess  and  prince  of  Wales.  But  what  will  really  gire  you  plea- 
sure, I  lent  my  copy  to  Elliot  during  the  holidays,  who  thinks  it  one  of  theunest 
perfonnances  he  e?er  read ;  and  though  he  expected  much,  he  finds  more.  He 
remarked,  however  (which  is  also  my  opinioo),  that  in  the  beginning,  before  your 
pen  was  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  historic  style,  you  employed  too  mauy 
digressions  and  reflections.  This  was  also  somewhat  my  own  case,  which  I  have 
corrected  in  my  new  edition. 

Millar  was  proposing  to  publish  me  about  the  middle  of  March,  bnt  I  shall  com- 
municate to  bmi  your  desire,  even  though  I  think  it  entirely  groundless,  as  you  will 
likewise  think  alter  you^  have  read  my  volume.  He  has  very  needlessly  delayed 
your  publication  till  the  first  of  Febiiiary,  at  the  desire  of  the  Edinburgh  booksellers, 
who  could  no  way  be  afiected  by  a  publication  in  London.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  comply  with  your  desire,  when  you  expressed  your  wish  that  I 
should  not  write  this  period.  I  could  not  write  downward.  For  when  you  find 
occasion,  by  new  discoveries,  to  correct  your  opinion  with  regard  to  facts  which 
passed  ia  c^ueen  Elizabeth's  days ;  who,  that  has  not  the  best  opportunities  of  inform- 
iDg  himseh,  could  venture  to  relate  aoy  recent  transactions?  I  must  therefore  have 
abandoned  altogether  this  scheme  of  the  English  history,  in  which  I  had  proceeded 
so  fur,  if  I  had  not  acted  as  I  did.  You  will  see  what  light  and  force  this  history  of 
the  Tudors  bestows  on  that  of  the  Stewarts.  Had  I  been  prudent,  I  should  have 
begun  with  it.  I  care  not  to  boast,  but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  I  haye  now 
effectually  stopped  the  mouths  of  all  those  villanoits  whigs  who  railed  at  me« 

You  are  so  kiad  as  to  ask  me  about  comiug  down.  I  can  yet  answer  nothing.  I 
have  the  strangest  reluctance  to  change  places.  I  lived  several  years  happy  with  my 
brother  at  Ninewells,  and  had  not  his  marriage  changed  a  little  the  state  of  th^ 
family,  I  believe  I  should  have  lived  and  diea  there.  I  used  every  expedient  to 
evade  this  journey  to  London,  yet  it  is  now  uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  leave  it. 
I  have  had  some  invitations,  and  some  intentions  of  taking  a  trip  to  Paris;  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  safer  for  me  not  to  go  thither,  for  I  might  probably  settle  there  for 
lii'e.  No  one  was  ever  endowed  with  so  great  a  portion  ofthe  '  vis  inertise."  But 
as  I  live  here  very  privately,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  (and  it  is  easily  possible) 
all  connexions  vnth  the  great,  I  believe  I  should  be  better  at  Edinburgh.    *    *    *   * 

Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Rosertsopi. 

London,  8th  February,  i759. 
*  *  As  to  the  Age  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  it  was  Warton  himself  who  intended  to 
write  it ;  but  he  has  not  wrote  it,  and  probably  never  will.  If  I  understand  your 
hint,  I  should  conjecture,  that  you  had  some  thoughts  of  taking  up  the  subject. 
But  how  can  you  ac(}uire  knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  painting,  by  which  that  age  was  chiefly  distinguished?  Are  you  versed  in  all 
the  anecdotes  ofthe  Italian  literature?  These  questions  I  heard  proposed  in  a  com- 
pany of  literati,  when  I  inquired  concerning  this  design  of  Warton.  They  applied 
their  remarks  to  that  gentleman,  who  yet,  tliey  say,  has  travelled.  I  wish  they  do 
not  all  of  them  fall  more  fully  on  you.  However  you  must  not  be  idle.  May  I 
venture  to  suggest  to  you  the  ancient  history,  particularly  that  of  Greece?  I  think 
)\ollin's  success  might  encourage  you^  nor  need  you  be  the  least  intimidated  by  his 
merit.  That  author  has  no  other  merit  but  a  certain  facility  and  sweetness  of  nar- 
ration, but  has  loaded  his  work  with  fifty  puerilities. 
Our  friend,  Wedderburn,  is  advancing  with  great  strides  in  his  profession.  *  * 
I  desire  my  compliments  to  lord  EUbank.  I  hope  his  lordship  has  forjgot  his  vow 
of'answering  us,  and  of  wa&hine  queen  Mary  white.  I  am  afraid  that  is  impossible ; 
but  his  lordship  is  well  qualified  to  gild  her. 

I  am,  etc. 

Mr.  Hume  to  Dr.  Bobbrtsotv. 


* 


I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  two  days  ago  I  was  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  an 
English  gentleman  came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  he  had  lately  seut  to  a  grocer's 
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i  shop  for  a  pound  of  raisins,  which  he  re<^iyed  wrapt  up  in  a  paper  that  he  showed 
me.  How  would  you  have  turned  pale  at  the  sight !  It  was  a  leaf  of  your  history, 
md  the  Tcry  character  of  queen  Elizabeth,  which  you  had  laboured  so  finely,  little 
ihinkine  it  would  so  soon  come  to  so  disgraceful  an  end.  I  happened  a  little  after  to 
see  Millar,  and  told  him  the  story ;  consulting  him,  to  be  sure,  on  the  fate  of  his 
new  boasted  historian  of  whom  he  was  so  fond.  But  the  story  proves  more  serious 
than  I  apprehendad.  For  he  told  Strahan,  who  thence  suspects  villany  among  his 
prentices  and  journeymen;  and  has  sent  me  very  earnestly  to  know  the  gentleman's 
name,  that  he  may  find  out  the  grocer,  and  trace  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  In  vain 
did  I  remonstrate  that  this  was  sooner  or  later  the  fate  of  all  iftithors,  *•  serins,  ocyus, 
sors  exitura.*  He  will  not  be  satisfied  ;  and  begs  me  to  keep  my  jokes  for  another 
occasion.  But  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  bemg  repulsed  by  his 
passion  and  seriousness,  I  direct  them  against  you. 

Next  week  I  ^^i  published ;  and  then  I  expect  a  constant  comparison  will  be 
made  between  Dr.  Uobertson  and  Mr.  Hume.  I  shall  tell  you  in  a  few  weeks  which 
of  these  heroes  is  likely  to  prevail.  Meanwhile,  lean  infoiin  both  of  them  for  their 
comforts,  that  their  combat  is  not  likely  to  make  half  so  much  noise  as  that  between 
Brousbton  and  the  one-eyed  coachmau.  *  Yanitas  vanitatum,  atque  omnia  vanilas.* 
I  shall  still  except,  however,  the  friendship  and  good  opinion  of  worthy  men. 

lam,  etc.  . 

Mb.  Hcmb  to  Db.  Robebtsoiv. 

London,  12th  March,  1759. 

Mr  DKAB  Sn, — I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  a  French  gentleman,  monsieur 
Helvetius,  whose  book,  De  F Esprit,  was  makmg  a  great  noise  in  Europe.  He  is  a 
TtTj  fine  genius,  and  has  the  character  of  a  very  worthy  man.  My  name  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  his  work  with  marks  of  esteem ;  and  he  has  made  me  an  offer,  if  I 
would  translate  his  work  into  English;  to  translate  anew  all  my  philosophical  writings 
into  French.  He  says,  that  none  of  them  are  well  done,  except  that  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion,  by  monsieur  Matigny,  a  counsellor  of  state.  He  added,  that 
the  abb^  Pr^ot,  celebrated  for  the  Mlimoires  d'ud  Homme  d*Honneur,  and  other 
entertaining  books,  was  just  now  translating  my  history.  This  account  of  Helvetius 
engaged  me  to  send  him  over  the  new  editions  of  all  my  writings ;  and  I  have  added 
your  histon^,  which,  I  told  him,  was  here  published  with  great  applause ;  adding, 
that  the  subject  was  interesting,  and  the  execution  masterly ;  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bable some  man  of  letters  at  Pans  may  think  that  a  translation  of  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  public.  I  thought  that  this  was  the  best  method  of  executing  your  intentions. 
I  could  not  expect  tliat  any  Frenchman  here  would  be  equal  to  the  work.  There 
IS  one  Carracioli,  who  came  to  me  and  spoke  of  translating  my  new  volume  of 
history;  but,  as  he  abo  mentioned  his  intentions  of  translating  SmollCtTTI  gave  hirt 
no  encouraeement  to  proceed.  The  same  reason  would  make  me  averse  to  see  you 
io  his  hands. 

But  though  I  have  given  this  character  of  your  work  to  monsieur  Helvetius,  I  warn 
you,  that  this  is  the  last  time  that,  either  to  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  I  shall  ever 
speak  the  least  good  of  it.  A  plague  take  you !  Here  I  sat  near  the  historical  summit 
ofPamassus,  immediately  unaer  Dr.  Smollett,  and  you  have  the  impudence  to  squeeze 
yourself  by  me,  and  pbce  yourself  directly  under  his  feet.  Do  you  imagine  that  this 
ran  be  agreeableto  me  ?  And  must  not  I  be  guilty  of  great  simplicity  to  contribute  by 
my  endeavours  to  your  thrusting  me  out  of  my  place  in  Paris  as  well  as  at  London  ? 
Bttt  I  give  you  warning  that  you  will  find  the  matter  somewhat  difficult,  at  least  in 
the  former  city.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  there,  writes  home  to  his  father  the 
iitrangest  accounts  on  that  head ;  which  my  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  repeat, 
bat  which  it  allowed  me  very  d^ciously  to  swallow. 

I  have  got  a  good  reason  or  pretence  for  excusing  me  to  monsieur  Helvetius  with 
regard  to  the  translating  his  work.  A  translation  of  it  was  previously  advertised 
here. 

I  remain,  etc. 
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Mr.  Hohb  to  Db.  Rosbetson. 

London,  29tti  May,  1759. 
Mt  dba«  Sib,— I  had  a  lotler  from  Helvetius  lately,  wrole  before  your  book  arrived 
at  Paris.  He  tells  me  that  the  abb^  Pr^vot,  who  Kad  just  finishedTlhe  translation  of 
my  history,  paroU  tres-disposd  d  iraduire  tHistoire  dEcosse  que  vient  dejaire 
monsieur  Robertson.  If  he  be  engaged  by  my  persuasion,  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
factioB  of  doing  you  a  real  credit  and  pleasure  :  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  pens  in 

I  looked  with  great  impatience  in  your  new  edition  for  the  note  you  seemed  to 
intend  with  regard  to  the  breach  of  the  capitulation  of  Perth ;  and  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  missing  it.  I  own  that  I  am  very  curious  on  that  head.  I  cannot  so 
much  as  imagine  a  colour  upon  which  their  accusations  could  possibly  he  founded. 
The  articles  were  only  two ;  indemnity  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  exclusion  of 
French  soldiers — now  that  Scotch  national  troops  were  not  Frenchmen  and  foreign- 
ers seems  pretty  apparent :  and  both  Knox  and  the  manifesto  of  the  congregation 
acquit  the  queen-regent  of  any  breach  of  the  first  article,  as  I  had  observed  in  mv 
note  to  page  422.  This  makes  me  suspect  that  some  facts  have  escaped  me ;  and 
1  beg  you  to  indulge  my  curiosity  by  informing  me  of  them. 

Our  friend  Smith '  is  very  successful  here,  and  Gerard  •  is  very  well  received. 
The  Epigoniad  I  cannot  so  much  promise  for,  though  I  have  done  atl  in  my  power  to 
forward  it,  particularly  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Critical  Review,  which  you  may 
peruse.  I  find,  however,  some  good  judges  profess  a  gi-eat  esteem  for  it,  but 
*  habent  el  sua  fata  libelU  :'  however,  if  you  want  a  lilde  flattery  to  the  author, 
(which  I  own  is  very  refi-eshing  to  an  author,)  you  may  tell  him  that  lord  Ches- 
terfield said  to  me  he  was  a  great  noet.  1  imagme  that  Wilkie  will  be  very  much 
elevated  by  praise  from  an  English  earl,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter^  and  an  ani- 
bassador,  ana  a  secratary  of  state,  and  a  man  of  so  ffreat  repuUtion.  For  I  observe 
that  the  greatest  inistics  ai'e  commonly  most  affected  with  such  circumstances. 

Ferguson  s  book'  has  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  fine  writing,  and  will  appear  iu 
time. 

From  Dr.  Bircb  to  Dh.  Robertson. 

London,  Feb.  8th,  1759. 
DsAR  SiH, — ^I  have  just  read  over  the  second  volume  of  your  excellent  history  ; 
and  the  satisfaction  which  I  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  it,  and  the  gratitude 
which  I  owe  you  for  the  honour  done  me  in  it,  as  well  as  for  so  valuable  a  present, 
will  not  permit  me  to  lose  one  post  in  returning  you  my  sincerest  acknowledgments. 
My  lord  Roy«ton  likewise  desires  me  to  transmit  to  you  his  thanks  and  compli- 
ments in  the  strongest  terms. 

Though  your  work  has  been  scarce  a  fortnight  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  I  can 
already  inform  you,  upon  the  authority  of  the  best  judges,  that  the  spirit  and 
elegance  of  the  composition,  and  the  candoui',  moderation,  and  humanity  which 
run  through  it,  will  secure  you  the  general  approbation  both  of  the  present  age  and 
posterity,  and  raise  the  character  oi  our  country  in  a  species  of  writing,  in  which, 
of  all  others,it  has  been  most  defective. 

If  the  second  volume  of  the  State  Papers  of  lord  Burghley,  published  since 
Christmas  here,  had  appeared  before  your  history  had  been  finished,  it  would  have 
furnished  you  with  reasons  for  entertaining  a  less  favourable  opinion  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  in  one  or  two  points,  than  you  seem  at  present  possessed  of.  The 
principal  is,  with  regard  to  her  last  intrigues  and  correspondences,  whi(\h  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death.  And  I  could  wbh  you  had  likewise  seeil^  a  manu- 
script account  of  her  trial  in  lord  Royston  s  possession.  This  account  is  much 
fuller  than  Camden  s,  whose  history  is  justly  to  ne  suspected  in  every,  thing  relating 
to  her;  or  than  any  other  that  has  yet  seen  the  light.  It  contains  so  ample  a  stale 
of  the  evidence  produced  of  her  guilt,  as,  I  think,  leaves  no  doubt  of  it;  notwith- 
standing that  the  witnesses  were  not  confronted  with  her ;  a  manner  of  proceeding, 
which,  though  certainly  due  to  every  person  accused,  was  not  usual  either  befoic 
her  time  or  &ng  after. 

»  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.  *  EsRay  on  Taste. 

^  Eftsa?  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society. 
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Yoa  conclude  in  a  note,  in  faTOur  ol  ber  iiinocence  from  any  criminal  intrigue 
with  Rizxto,  from  the  silence  of  Randolph  on  that  head.  But  I  apprehend,  that 
in  cmosition  to  this  allegation  jou  may  be  urged  with  the  joint  letter  of  that 
gentleman  and  the  earl  of  Bedford  of  the  twenty-serenth  of  March,  4566,  in 
TOUT  Appendix,  No.  xv. 

'  I  dcstre  you  to  make  my  compliments  acceptable  to  sir  David  Dalrymple  and 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  believe  me  to  be,  etc. 

THOMAS  BIRCH. 

FaOM   SIR   GiLBEHT   ElUOT   TO  Dr.  RoBBATSOW. 

Admiralty,  January  20th,  1759; 

Dkae  Sir, — MQlar  has  just  sent  me  the.  History  of  Scotland.  I  cannot  imagine 
why  be  should  delay  the  publication  so  long  as  the  first  of  February,  for  I  well 
know  that  the  printing  has  been  completed  a  ereat  while.  You  could  have  sent 
me  no  present  which  on  its  own  account  I  should  have  esteemed  so  much ;  but  you 
have  greatly  enhanced  its  value,  by  allowing  me  to  accept  it  as  a  memorial  and 
testimony  of  a  friendship  which  I  have  long  cultivated  with  equal  satisfaction  and 
sincerity.  '  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  book,  though  your  copy  is  but  just  put  into 
my  hands  :  David  Hume  so  far  indulged  my  impatience,  as  to  allow  me  to  carry  to 
the  country,  during  the  holidays,  the  loose  sheets  which  he  happened  to  have  by 
him.  In  that  condiliou  I  reacf  it  quite  through  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
in  much  less  time  than  I  ever  employed  on  any  portion  of  history  of  the  same 
length.  I  had  certainl]^  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  exercise  the  function  of  a 
critic;  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  the  narration,  I  only  felt,  when  I  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  you  had  greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  I  had  formed, 
though  I  do  assure  you  these  were  nqt  a  little  sanguine.  If  upon  a  more  deliberate 
penual,  I  discover  any  blemish,  I  shall  point  it  out  without  any  scruple :  at  present, 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  rendered  the  period  you  treat  ol  as  interesting  as  any 
part  of  our  British  story ;  the  views  you  open  of  policy,  manners,  and  religion,  are 
ingenious,  solid ,  and  deep.  Your  work  will  certainly  be  ranked  in  the  highest 
historical  class ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it,  besides,  a  composition  of  uncony- 
mon  genius  and  eloquence.  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  been  mterrupted  by  the 
reformation,  but  I  find  it  much  otherwise ;  you  treat  it  with  great  propnety,  and  k^ 
my  opinion  with  sufficient  freedom.  No  revolution,  whether  civiior  religious,  can 
he  accomplished  without  that  degree  of  ardour  and  passion,  which,  in  a  later  age, 
will  be  matter  of  ridicule  to  men  who  do  not  feel  the  occasion,  and  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  But  I  must  not  get  into  dissertations; — I  hope  you  will  evqr 
believe  me,  with  great  regard, 

Dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

GILB.  ELLIOT^ 

From  Baron  D'Holragh  to  Dr.  Robbrtson. 

Paris,  the  SOth  of  May,  i768« 

SiR,-»I  received  but  a  few  days  ago  the  favour  of  your  letter,  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Stuart :  I  am  very  proud  of  being  instrumental  in  contributing  to  the 
translation  of  the  valuable  work  you  are  going  to  publish.  The  excellent  work 
you  have  published  already  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  reception  your  History  of  Charles 
the  fifth  wiU  meet  with  in  the  continent ;  such  an  interesting  subject  deserves 
ondoubtedly  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  You  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  beii^ 
afraid  of  the  hackney  translators  of  Holland  and  Paris ;  accordingly  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  find  out  an  able  hand  capable  of  answering  your  desire.  M.  Suard,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  style  m  French,  and  his  knowledge  in  the  English 
language,  bas^  at  my  request,  undertaken  the  translation  of  your  valuable  book ;  I 
know  nobody  in  this  country  capable  of  performing  better  such  a  grand  design. 
Consequently,  the  best  way  will  be  for  your  bookseller,  as  soon  as  he  publishes  one 
sheet,  to  send  it  immediately  a  monsieur  M.  Suard^  directeur  de  fa  Gazette  de 
France^  rue  St.  Rochj  d  Paris.    By  means  of  this  the  sheets  of  your  book  will  be 
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translated  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  press,  provided  the  bookseller  of  London 
is  very  strict  in  not  showing  the  same  favour  to  any  other  man  upon  the  conlinenl. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  great  consideration, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

D'HOLBACH. 

FbOM   Mh.HdMB  to   Dh.  RoBBETSOIf. 

Paris,  lit  December,  1763. 

DsAm  RoBKETSON, — Among  other  agreeable  circumstances,  which  attend  me  at 
Paris,  I  must  mention  that  of  having  a  lady  for  a  translator,,  a  woman  of  ment,  the 
widow  of  an  advocate.  She  was  beforeVery  poor,  and  known  but  to  few ;  bu^  this 
-work  has  got  her  reputation,  aud  procured  her  a  pension  from  the  court,  which  sets 
her  at  her  ease.  She  tells  me,  that  she  has  got  a  habit  of  industry ;  and  would 
continue,  if  I  could  point  out  to  her  any  other  English  book  she  could  undertake, 
without  runninflr  the  risque  of  being  anticipated  by  any  other  translator.  ^^^ 
History  of  Scotland  is  translated,  and  is  in  the  press  :  but  I  recommended  to  her 
your  History  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  promised  to  write  to  you,  in  order  to  know 
when  it  would  be  printed,  and  to  desire  you  to  send  over  the  sheets  from  Londoji  as 
they  came  from  tne  press ;  I  should  put  them  into  her  hands,  and  sbe  ^^*y.  ,  X 
that  means  have  the  start  of  every  other  translator.  My  two  volumes  last  fjublishcd 
are  at  present  in  the  press.  She  has  a  very  easy  natural  style ;  sometimes  she 
mistakes  the  sense;  but  I  now  correct  her  manuscript ;  and  should  be  happy  to  render 
you  the  same  service,  if  my  leisure  permit  me,  as  I  hope  it  will.  Do  you  ask  me 
about  my  course  of  life?  1  can  only  say,  that  I  eat  nothing  but  ambrosia,  drmk 
nothing  but  nectar,  breathe  nothing  but  mcense,  and  tread  on  nothing  but  flowers. 
Every  man  I  meet,  and  still  more  every  lady,  would  think  they  were  wanting  in  the 
most  indispensable  duty  if  they  did  not  make  to  me  a  long  and  elaborate  harangue 
in  ray  praise.  What  happened  last  week,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented to  the  D n's  children  at  Versailles,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  scenes  I 

ever  yet  passed  through.  The  due  de  B.  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  stepped 
forth  and  told  me  how  many  friends  and  admirers  I  haa  in  this  country,  and  tnat 
be  reckoned  himself  in  the  number,  from  the  pleasure  he  had  received  from  the 
reading  of  many  passages  in  my  works.  When  he  had  finished,  his  brother,  the 
count  de  P.  who  is  two  years  younger,  began  his  discourse^  and  informed  me  that 
I  had  been  long  and  impatiently  expected  in  France ;  and  that  he  himself  expected 
soon  to  have  great  satisfaction  from  the  reading  of  my  fine  history.  But  what  is 
more  curious ;  when  I  was  carried  thence  to  the  count  d'A.  who  is  but  four  years 
of  age,  I  heard  him  mumble  something,  which,  though  he  had  forgot  in  the  way,  I 
conjectured  from  some  scattered  words  to  have  been  also  a  panegyric  dictated  to 
him.  Nothing  could  more  surprise  my  friends,  the  Parisian  philosophers,  than  this 
incident  *  .  *  *  *  *  . 

*  •  ♦  •       It    is   conjectured   that    this 

honour  was  payed  me  by  express  order  from  the  D.,  who  inaeed  is  not,  on  any 
occasion,  spaiing  in  my  praise. 

All  this  attention  ana  panegyric  was  at  first  oppressive  to  me ;  but  now  it  sits 
moi*eeasy.  I  have  recovered,  in  some  measure,  the  use  ofUie  language,  and  am 
falling  into  friendships,  which  are  very  agreeable ;  much  more  so  than  silly,  distant 
admiration.  They  now  begin  to  banter  me,  and  tell  droll  stories  of  me,  which 
they  have  either  observed  themselves,  or  have  heard  from  others ;  so  that  you  see  I 
am  beginning  to  be  at  home.  It  is  probable  that  this  place  vrill  belong  my  home. 
I  feel  little  inclination  to  the  factious  barbarians  of  London ;  and  have  ever  desired 
to  remain  in  the  place  where  I  am  planted.  How  much  more  so,  when  it  is  the 
best  place  in  the  world?  I  could  here  live  in  great  abundance  on  the  half  of  my 
income;  for  there  is  no, place  where  money  is  so  little  requisite  to  a  man  who  is 
distinguished  either  by  his  birth  or  by  personal  qualities.  I  could  run  out,  you 
see,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  people;  but  you  would  suspect  that  this  was  a  mutual 
convenKon  between  us.  However,  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  on  what  a  different 
footing  learning  and  the  learned  are  here,  from  what  they  are  among  the  factious 
barbarians  above  mentioned. 
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I  Wtc  h«re  met  with  a  prodigious  historical  curiositj,  the  Memoirs  of  King  James 
the  second,  in  fourteen  volumes,  all  wrote  with  his  own  haud,  and  kept  in  the 
Scots  college.  I  have  looked  into  it,  and  haye  made  great  discoveries.  It  will  be 
all  communicated  to  me ;  and  I  have  had  an. offer  of  access  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
flflice,  if  I  want  to  know  the  despatches  of  any  French  minister  that  resided  in 
l/mdon.  But  these  matters  are  much  out  of  my  head.  I  beg  of  you  to  visit  lord 
Marischal,  who  will  be  pleased  with  your  company.  I  have  little  paper  remaioing, 
and  Less  time  ;  and  therefore  conclude  abruptly  by  assuring  you  that  I  am. 

Dear  doctor. 

Yours  sincerely, 

DAVID  HUME. 

Faojf  Ma.  Hvun  to  Da.  Robbstson. 

London,  i9th  March,  1767. 

Mt  DBAm  SiB,— -You  do  extremely  right  in  applying  to  me  wherever  it  is  the  least 
likely  I  can  serve  you  or  my  of  your  friends.  Tconsulted  immediately  with  general 
CoDway,  who  told  me,  as  I  suspected,  that  the  chaplains  to  forts  and  garrisons  were 
appointed  by  the  war-office,  and  did  not  belong  to  his  department.  Unhappily  I 
Kave  but  asUght  acouaiotance  with  lord  Barrineton,  and  cannot  venture  to  ask  him 
any  favour;  but  I  snail  call  on  Pryce  Campbell,  though  not  of  my  acquaintance, 
and  shall  inquire  of  him  the  canals  through  which  this  affair  may  be  conducted : 
perhaps  it  may  lie  in  ray  power  to  facilitate  it  by  some  means  or  other. 

I  skaU  endeavour  to  find  out  the  unhappy  philosopher  you  mention,  though  it 
win  be  difficult  for  me  to  do  him  any  service.  He  is  an  ingenious  man,  but  unfor^ 
tmiate  in  his  conduct,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  The  world  is  so 
cruel  as  never  to  overlook  those  flaws ;  and  nothing  but  hypocrisy  can  fully  cover 
them  from  observation.  There  is  not  so  effectual  a  scourer  of  reputations  in  the 
woild.  I  wish  that  I  had  never  parted  with  that  Lixivium,  in  case  I  should  at  any 
futore  time  have  occasion  for  it. 

*  •  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  in  London,  Mr.  Daven- 

port had  carried  to  Mr.  Conway  a  letter  of  Rousseau's,  in  which  that  philosopher 
says,  that  he  had  never  meant  to  refuse  the  king*s  bounty,  that  he  would  be  proud 
Of  accepting  it,  but  that  he  would  owe  it  entirely  to  his  majesty's  generosity  and  that 
of  his  ministers,  and  would  refuse  it  if  it  came  through  aiiy  other  canal  whatsoever, 
even  that  of  Blr.Davenport.  Mr.  Davenport  then  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Conway,  and 
asked  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  recovei^  what  this  man's  madness  had  thrown 
awav?  The  secretar;^  replied,  that  I  should  be  in  London  in  a  few  days,  and  that  he 
would  take  no  steps  in  the  affair  but  at  my  desire  and  with  my  approbation.  When 
the  matter  was  proposed  to  me,  I  exhorted  the  general  to  do  this  act  of  charity  to  a 
man  of  genius,  nowever  wild  and  ciLtravagant.  The  king,  when  applied  to,  said, 
that  since  the  pension  had  once  been  promised,  it  should  be  granted,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  passed  in  the  intervaL  And  thus  the  affair  is  happily  finished, 
unless  some  new  extravagance  come  across  the  philosopher,  and  engage  him  to 
reject  what  he  has  anew  applied  for.  If  he  knew  my  situation  with  general  Conway 
he  probably  would :  for  he  must  then  conjecture  that  the  affair  could  not  be  done 
without  my  consent. 

Ferguson's  book  goes  on  here  with  great  success.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw 
Mrs.  Montague,  who  has  just  finished  it  with  great  pleasure :  I  mean,  she  was  sorry 
to  finish  it,  but  had  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  I  asked  her,  whether  she  was 
satisfied  with  the  style?  whether  it  did  not  savour  somewhat  of  the  country?  Oh 
jes,  said  she,  a  nreat  deal :  it  seems  almost  impossible  tbat  any  one  could  write  such 
a  style  except  a  Scotsman. 

I  fiad  you  prognosticate  a  very  short  date  to  my  administration :  I  really  believe 
that  few  (but  not  evil)  will  be  my  days.  My  absence  will  not  probably  allow  my 
ciarrt  time  to  ripen,  much  less  to  soui\  However  tha*  may  be,  I  hope  to  drink 
out  the  reniaiiider  of  it  with  you  in  mirth  and  jollity.    I  am  sincerely  youra,  usque 

'^^^  DAVID  HUME. 
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Mb.  Gibbon  to  Dr.  Robbbtson. 

Bentinck-street,  Notr.  the  9rd»  1779. 

♦  •  ♦  •  •  • 

WmsN  I  express  mj  strong  hope  that  you  will  yisit  London  next  spring,  I  most 
acknowledge  that  it  is  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  Besides  the  pleasure  which  I 
shall  enjoy  in  your  society  and  conversation,  I  cherish  the  expectation  of  deriving 
much  benefit  from  your  candid  and  friendly  criticism.  The  remainder  of  my  first 
period  of  the  Decbne  and  Fall,  etc.  whica  will  end  with  the  ruin  of  the  western 
empire,  is  already  very  far  advanced ;  but  the  subject  has  already  grown  so  much 
under  my  hands,  that  it  will  form  a  second  and  third  volume  in  quailo,  which  will 
probably  go  to  the  press  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  in  the  papers,  that  I  was  appointed  some  time  ago  one  of  the  lords  of  trade ; 
but  I  believe  you  are  enough  acquainted  with  the  country  to  judge,  that  the  business 
of  my  new  office  has  not  niuch  interrupted  the  progress  of  my  studies.  The 
attendance  in  parliament  is  indeed  more  laborious ;  I  apprehend  a  rough  session, 
and  I  fear  that  a  black  cloud  is  gathering  in  Ireland. 

Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  sincere  compliments  to  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and, 
if  he  should  still  be  with  you,  to  Dr.  Gillies,  for  whose  acquaintance  I  esteem  myself 
much  indebted  to  you.  I  have  often  considered,  with  some  sort  of  envy,  the 
valuable  society  which  you  possess  in  so  narrow  a  compass. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  highest  regard. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

E.  GIBBON. 

Mb.  Gibbon  to  Db.  Robxbtsor. 

London,  September  i,  1785. 

Dbab  Sib, — Your  candid  and  friendly  interpretation  will  ascribe  to  business,  to 
study,  to  pleasure,  to  constitutional  indolence,  or  to  any  other  venial  cause,  the  guilt 
of  neglecting  so  valuable  a  coiTespondent  as  yourself.    I  should  have  thanked  you 
for  the  opportunities  which  you  have  afforded  me  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
several  men  of  merit  who  deserve  your  friendship,  and  whose  character  and  conver- 
sation sug&est  a  very  pleasing  idea  of  the  society  which  you  enjoy  at  Edinburgh. 
I  must  at  tne  same  tunc  lament,  that  the  hurry  of  a  Lopdon  life  has  not  allowed  me 
to  obtain  so  much  as  I  could  have  wished,  of  their  company,  and  must  have  given 
them  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  my  hospitality,  unless  ttiey  have  weighed  with 
indulgence  the  various  obstacles  of  time  and  place.    Mr.' Stewart  I  had  not  even  the 
pleasure  of  seeing ;  he  passed  through  this  city  in  his  way  to  Paris,  while  I  was 
confined  with  a  painful  fit  of  the  eout,  and  in  the  short  interval  of  his  stay,  the  hours 
of  meeting,  which  were  mutually  proposed,  could  not  be  made  to  agree  with  our 
respective  engagements.  Mr.  Dalzel,  who  b  undoubtedly  a  modest  and  learned  man, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing ;  but  his  arrival  has  unluckily  fallen  on  a  time  of 
year,  and  a  particular  year,  in  which  I  have  been  very  little  in  town.    I  should    * 
rejoice  if  I  could  repay  these  losses  by  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  a  more  tranquil  scene, 
to  which  yourself  and  our  friend  Mr.  Adam  Smith  would  powerfully  attract  me. 
But  this  project,  which,  in  a  leisure  hour,  has  often  amused  my  fancy,  must  now  be 
resigned,  or  must  be  postponed,  at  least,  to  a  very  distant  period.     In  a  very  few 
days  (before  I  could  receive  the  favour  of  an  answer)  I  shall  begin  my  journey  to 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where  I  shall  fix  my  residence,  in  a  delightful  situation, 
with  a  dear  aud  excellent  friend  of  that  country ;  still  mindful  of  my  British  friends, 
but  renouncing,  without  reluptance,  the  tumult  of  parliament,  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  political  life,  to  which  my  nature  has  always  been 
averse.     Our  noble  friend^  lord  Loughborough,  has  endeavoured  to  divert  me  from      | 
this  resolution ;  he  rises  every  day  in  dignity  and  reputation  ;  and  if  the  means  of 
patronage  had  not  been  m>  strangely  reduced  by  our  modem  reformers,  I  am  per- 
suaded his  constant  and  liberal  kindness  would  more  than  satisfy  the  moderate 
desires  of  a  philosopher.    What  I  cannot  hope  for  from,  the  favour  of  ministers,  I 
must  patiently  expect  from  the  course  of  nature ;  and  this  exile,,  which  I  do  not 
yiew  in  a  very  gloomy  light,  will  be  terminated  in  due  time,  by  the  deaths  of  aged 
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ladies,  ^bose  inheritance  wiU  place  roe  in  an  easy  and  eren  affluent  situation ;  but 
tbese  particalars  are  only  designed  ror  the  ear  of  nieudsfaip. 

I  bare  alrea<ly  despatched  to  Lausanne,  two  immense  cases  of  hooks,  the  tools  of 
jDf  historical  manufacture;  others  I  shall  find  on  the  spot ;  and  that  country  is  not 
detitnle  of  public  and  private  lihrarics,  which  will  be  freely  opened  for  the  use  of 
1  mxu  of  letters.  The  tranquil  leisure  which  I  shall  enjoy,  will  be  partly  employed  in 
the  proseculion  of  my  history ;  but  although  my  diligence  will  be  quickened  by  the 
prosMct  of  returning  to  England,  to  publisn  the  last  volumes  (three,  I  am  afraid)  of 
t^  Various  work,  yet  I  shall  proceed  with  cautious  steps  to  compose  and  to  cor- 
rect, and  the  dryness  of  my  undertaking  will  be  relieveii  by  mixture  of  more  elegant 
and  classical  studies,  more  especially  of  the  Greek  authors.  Such  good  company 
will,  1  am  sure,  be  pleasant  to  the  historian,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  work  itself.  I  have  been  lately  much  flattered  with  the  praise 
(tf  Dr.  Blair,  and  a  censure  of  the  abb^  de  Mably ;  both  of  them  are  precise^  the 
men  from  whom  I  could  wish  to  obtain  praise  and  censure,  and  both  these  gratifi- 
cations I  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  with  yourself.  The  abb^  appears  to  hate,  and 
^ecls  to  despise,  every  writer  of  his  own  times,  who  has  been  wdU  received  by  the 
public:  and  Dr.  Blair,  who  is  a  master  in  one  species  of  composition,  has  displayed, 
oa  every  subject,  the  warmest  feelings  and  the  most  accurate  judgment.  I  will 
frankly  own  that  my  pride  is  elated,  as  often  as  I  find  myself  ranked  in  the  triumvirate 
of  firitish  historians  of  the  present  age;  and  though  I  feel  myself  the  Lepidus,  I  con- 
lemplate  with  pleasure  the  superiority  of  my  colleagues.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
assure  Dr.  A.  Smith  of  my  regard  ana  attachment  ?  I  consider  myself  as  writing  to 
botb,  and  will  not  fix  hun  for  a  sepai*ate  answer.  My  direction  is,  A  monsieur^ 
sioiuieur  Gibbon^  d  Lausanne^  en  Suisse,  I  shall  often  plume  myself  on  the  friend- 
sbip  of  Dr.  Robertson ;  but  must  I  tell  foreigners,  that  while  the  meaner  heroes 
figot,  Achilles  has  retired  from  war? 

1  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Most  afiectionately  yours, 

E.  GIBBON. 

Fbom  Mb.  Gibbon  to  Db.  Robxbtson. 

Lord  ShefiBeld's,  Downing-street, 
March  26, 1788. 

Deab  So, — An  error  in  yoiik*  direction  (to  Wimpole-street,  where  I  never  had 
an  house)  delayed  some  time  the  delivery  of  your  very  obliging  letter,  hut  that 
delay  is  not  suflicient  to  excuse  me  for  not  taking  an  earlier  notice  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  number  of  minute  but  indispensable  cares  that  seem  to  multiply  before  the  hour 
of  publication,  may  prove  a  better  apology,  especially  with  a  friend  who  has  him- 
self passed  through  the  same  labours  of  the  same  consummation.  The  important 
day  15  now  fixed  to  the  eighth  of  May,  and  it  was  chosen  by  Cadell,  as  it  coincides 
with  the  end  of  the  fifty-first  year  of  the  author  s  age.  That  honest  and  liberal 
hookseDer  has  invited  me  to  celebrate  the  double  festival,  by  a  dinner  at  his  house. 
Some  of  our  common  friends  will  be  present,  but  we  shall  all  lament  your  absence, 
and  that  of  Dr.  ikdam  Smith  (whose  health  and  welfare  will  always  be  most  interest- 
ing to  me) ;  and  it  gives  me  real  doncem  that  the  time  of  your  visits  to  the 
metropolis  has  not  agreed  with  my  transient  residence  in  my  native  country.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  op|>ortunity  with  which  you  fumish  me  of  again  perusing  your 
works  in  their  most  improved  state ;  and  I  have  desired  Cadell  to  despatch,  for  the 
we  of  my  two  Edinburgh  friends,  two  copies  of  the  last  three  volumes  of  my  history. 
Whatever  may  be  the  inconstancy  of  taste  or  fashion,  a  rational  lovei*  of  fame  may 
he  satisfied  if  be  deserves  and  obtains  your  approbation.  The  praise  which  has  ever 
heen  the  most  flattering  to  my  ear  is,  to  find  my  name  associated  with  the  names 
of  Rohertson  and  Hume ;  and  provided  I  can  maintain  my  place  in  the  triumvirate, 
I  am  indifferent  at  what  distance  I  am  ranked  below  my  companions  and  masters. 

With  reeard  to  my  present  work,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  surpasses  in 
variety  and  entertainment  at  least  the  second  and  third  volumes.  A  long  and 
eventful  period  is  compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  the  new  barbarians,  who 
now  assault  and  subvert  the  Roman  empire,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  speaking  their 
owu  Unguage,  and  relating  their  own  exploits. 
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AAer  the  publication  of  these  last  Tolumes,  which  extend  to  the  siege  of  Gon* 
stantinople,  and  comprise  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  I  shall  retire  (in  about  two 
months)  to  Lausanne,  and  mj  friends  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  enjoy  in  that 
retreat,  as  much  repose,  and  even  happiness,  as  is  consistent,  perhaps,  with  the 
human  condition.  At  proper  interyals,  I  hope  to  repeat  my  visits  to  England;  but 
no  change  of  circumstance  or  situation  will  probably  tempt  me  to  desert  roy  Swiss 
residence,  which  unites  almost  e?ery  advantage  that  riches  can  give,  or  fancy  desire. 
With  regard  to  my  future  literary  plans,  I  can  add  nothing  to  wbat  you  will  soon 
read  in  my  preface.  But  an  hour  s  conversation  with  you,  would  allow  me  to 
explain  some  visionary  designs  which  sometimes  float  in  my  mind ;  and,  if  I  should 
ever  form  any  serious  resolution  of  labours,  I  would  previously,  thoueh  by  the 
imperfect  mode  of  a  letter,  consult  you  on  the  propriety  and  merit  of  any  new 
undertakings.     I  am,  with  great  regard. 

Dear  sir. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

E.  GIBBON. 

From  Major  RiifiVEiJ.  to  Dr.  Robbrtson. 

London,  2nd  JTnlj,  1791. 

*  *  *  After  reading  your  book  twice,  I  may  with  truth  say,  that  I  was  never 
more  instructed  or  amused  than  by  the  perusal  of  it ;  for  although  a  great  part  of 
its  subject  had  long  been  revolving  in  my  mind,  yet  I  bad  not  oeen  able  to  con- 
centrate the  matter  in  the  manner  you  have  done,  or  to  make  the  different  parts 
bear  on  each  other. 

The  subject  of  the  Appendix  was  what  interested  the  public  greatly ;  and  was 
only  to  be  acquired  (if  at  all)  by  the  study  or  perusal  of  a  great  number  of  different 
tracts ;  a  task  not  to  be  accomplished  by  ordinary  readers. 

It  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  suggesting  such  a 
task  to  you ;  and  I  shall  reflect  with  pleasure,  during  my  life,  that  I  shall  travel  down 
to  posteiity  with  you ;  you  in  your  place,  in  the  great  road  of  history ;  whilst  I 
keep  the  side-path  of  geography.  Since  I  understood  the  subject,  I  have  ever 
thought  that  the  best  historian  is  the  best  geographer;  and  if  historians  would 
direct  a  proper  person,  skilled  in  the  principles  of  geography,  to  embody  (as  I  may 
say)  theu*  iaeas  for  them,  the  historian  would  find  himself  better  served,  than  by 
relying  on  those  who  may  properly  be  sijled  map-makers.  For,  after  all,  whence 
does  the  geographer  derive  his  materials  but  from  the  labours  of  the  historian  ?  '^   * 
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I  OQJYBB  this  book  to  the  world  with  all  the  diffidence  and  anxiety 
Datural  to  an  author  on  publishing  his  first  performance.  The  time  I 
liare  employed,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken  in  order  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  public  approbation,  it  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  conceal,  until  it  be 
known  whether  that  approbation  shall  ever  be  bestowed  tipoh  it. 

But  as  I  have  departed,  in  many  instances,  from  former  historians, 
as  I  have  placed  facts  in  a  different  light,  and  haye  drawn  characters 
with  new  colours,  I  ought  to  account  for  this  conduct  to  my  readers ; 
and  to  produce  the  evidence,  on  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries^ 
I  presume  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  less  remote,  or  even  of  con- 
temporary historians. 

The  transactions  in  Mary's  reign  gave  rise  to  two  parties,  which  were 
ammated  against  each  other  with  the  fiercest  political  hatred,  embittered 
by  religious  zeal.  Each  of  these  produced  historians  of  considerable 
merit,  who  adopted  all  their  sentiments  and  defended  all  their  actions. 
Truth  was  not  the  sole  object  of  these  authors.  Blinded  by  prejudices, 
and  heated  by  the  part  which  they  themselves  had  acted  in  the  scenes 
they  describe,  they  wrote  an  apology  for  a  faction,  rather  than  the 
history  of  tbeir  country.  Succeeding  historians  have  followed  these 
guides  almost  implicitly,  and  have  repeated  their  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations. But  as  the  same  passions  which  inflamed  parties  in  that 
age  have  descended  to  their  posterity;  as  almost  every  event  in  Mary's 
reign  has  become  the  object  of  doubt  or  of  dispute;  the  eager  spirit  of 
controversy  soon  discovered,  that  without  some  evidence  more  authentic 
and  more  impartial  than  that  of  such  historians,  none  of  the  points  in 
question  could  be  decided  with  certainty.  Records  have  therefore  been 
searched,  original  papers  have  been  produced,  and  public  archives,  as 
well  as  the  repositories  of  private  men,  have  been  ransacked  by  the  zeal 
and  curiosity  of  writers  of  different  parties.  The  attention  of  Cecil  to 
collect  whatever  related  to  that  period,  in  which  he  acted  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  hath  provided  such  an  immense  store  of  original  papers 
for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  English  and  Scottish  history,  as  are 
almost  sufGicient  to  satisfy,  the  utmost  aridity  of  an  antiquary.  Sir 
Bohert  Cotton,  whose  library  is  now  the  properly  of  the  public^  made 
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great  and  valuable  additions  to  Cecil's  collection;  and  from  this  maga- 
a^ine,  Digges,  the  compilers  of  the  Cabbala,  Anderson,  Keith,  Haines, 
Forbes,  haye  drawn  most  of  the  papers  which  they  haye  printed.  No 
history  of  Scotland,  that  merits  any  degree  of  attention,  has  appeared 
since  these  collections  were  published.  By  consulting  them,  I  have 
been  enabled,  in  many  instances,  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  of  former 
historians,  to  avoid  their  mistakes,  and  to  detect  their  misrepresen- 
tations. 

But  many  important  papers  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  indus- 
trious collectors;  and,  after  all  they  have  produced  to  light,  much 
still  remained  in  darkness,  unobserved  or  unpublished.  It  was  my  duty 
to  search  for  these,  and  I  found  this  unpleasant  task  attended  with 
considerable  utility. 

The  library  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh,  contains  not 
only  a  large  collection  of  original  papers  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  Scot- 
land, but  copies  of  others  no  less  curious,  which  have  been  preserved 
by  sir  Robert  Cotton,  or  are  extant  in  the  public  offices  in  England.  Of 
all  these  the  curators  of  that  library  were  pleased  to  allow  me  the 
perusal. 

Though  the  British  Musaeum  be  not  yet  open  to  the  public.  Dr. 
Birch,  whose  obliging  disposition  is  well  known »  procured  me  access  to 
that  noble  collection,  which  is  worthy  the  magnificence  of  a  great  and 
polished  nation. 

That  vast  and  curious  collection  of  papers  relating  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Forbes,  and  of  which  he  published 
only  two  volumes,  having  been  purchased  since  his  death  by  the  lord 
viscount  Royston,  his  lordship  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  the  use  of 
fourteen  volumes  in  quarto,  containing  that  part  of  them  which  is  con- 
nected with  my  subject. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  communicated  to  me  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  original  papers,  in  two  large  volumes.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the 
reign  of  James.  Many  of  them  are  marked  with  archbishop  Spotis- 
wood's  hand;  and  it  appears,  from  several  passages  in  his  history,  that 
he  had  perused  them  with  great  attention. 

Mr.  Calderwood,  an  eminent  presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  last 
century,  compiled  an  history  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  fifth  to  the  death  of  James  the  sixth,  in  six  large 
volumes;  wherein  he  has  inserted  many  papers  of  consequence,  which 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.     This  history  has  not  been  published; 
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but  a  copy  of  it,  which  still  remains  in  manuscript,  in  the  possession 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  put  into  my  hands  by  my  worthy 
(liend,  the  reverend  Dr.  George  Wishart,  principal  clerk  of  the  church. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple  not  only  communicated  to  me  the  papers  which 
he  has  collected  relating  to  Cowrie's  conspiracy;  but,  by  explaining  to 
me  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  that  problematical  passage  in  the 
Scottish  history,  has  enabled  me  to  place  that  transaction  in  a  light 
which  dispels  much  of  the  darkness  and  confusion  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  involved. 

Mr.  Goodall,  though  he  knew  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Queen  Mary  to  be  extremely  djlTerent  from  his 
own,  communicated  to  me  a  volume  of  manuscripts  in  his  possession, 
which  contains  a  great  number  of  valuable  papers  copied  from  the 
originals  in  the  Cottonian  library  and  paper  oiBce,  by  the  late  reveread 
Mr.  Crawford,  regius  professor  of  church  history  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  I  likewise  received  from  him  the  original  register  of  letters 
kept  by  the  regent  Lennox  during  his  administration. 

I  have  consulted  all  these  papers,  as  far  as  I  thought  they  could  be 
of  any  use  towards  illustrating  that  period  of  which  I  write  the  history. 
With  what  success  I  have  employed  them  to  confirm  what  was  already 
known,  to  ascertain  what  was  dubious,  or  to  determine  what  was 
controverted,  the  public  must  judge. 

f  might  easily  have  drawn,  from  the  different  repositories  to  which  I 
had  access,  as  many  papers  as  would  have  rendered  my  Appendix  equal 
in  size  to  the  most  bulky  collection  of  my  predecessors.  *  But  I  have 
satisfied  myself  with  publishing  a  few  of  the  most  curious  among  them, 
to  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  as  vouchers  for  my  ovm  veracity. 
None  of  these,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ever  appeared  in  any  former 
collection. 

I  have  added  a  '  Critical  dissertation  concerning  the  murder  of  king 
Henry,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  queen's  letters  to  Both  well.'  The 
facts  and  observations  which  relate  to  Mary's  letters,  I  owe  to  my  friend 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  clerks  to  the  signet,  who  hath  examined 
this  point  with  his  usual  acuten^ss  and  industry. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION. 

It  is  now  twenty-eight  years  since  I  published  the  History  of  Scotland. 
During  that  time  I  have  been  favoured  by  my  friends  with  several 
remarks  upon  it;  and  various  strictures  have  been  made  b^  persons, 
who  entertained  sentiments  different  from  mine,  with  respect  to  the 
transactions  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  From  whatever  quarter 
information  came,  in  whatever  mode  it  has  been  communicated,  I  have 
considered  it  calmly  and  with  attention.  Wherever  I  perceived  that  I 
had  erred,  either  in  relatingevents,  or  in  delineating  characters,  I  have, 
without  hesitation,  corrected  those  errors.  Wherever  I  am  satisfied 
that  my  original  ideas  were  just  and  well  founded,  I  adhere  to  them; 
and,  resting  upon  their  conformity  to  evidence  already  produced,  I 
enter  into  no  discussion  or  controversy  in  order  to  support  them. 
Wherever  the  opportunity  of  consulting  original  papers  either  in  print 
or  in  manuscript,  to  which  I  had  not  formerly  access,  has  enabled  me 
to  throw  new  light  upon  any  part  of  the  history,  I  have  made  altera- 
tions and  additions,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  of  some 
importance. 

COILSGH   or  fDINBDaCH, 

March  5th,  1787^ 
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HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK, 

CONTilNIllG    A    BEiriBW  OF  THB  SCOTTISH   HISTORY    PREVIOUS  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  JAMES   THE    FIFTH. 


Tre  first  ages  of  the  Scottish  history  are  dark  and  fabulous.   Nations,  as  The  origin 
well  as  men,  arriye  at  maturity  by  degrees,  and  the  events  which  hap-  cfhJSk^anj 
pened  during  their  infancy  or  early  youth,  cannot  be  recollected,  and  "^'^"'•• 
deserve  not  to  be  remembered.    The  gross  ignorance  which  anciently 
covered  all  the  north  of  Europe,  the  continual  migrations  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ,  and  the  frequent  and  destructive  revol  utions  which  these  occasioned, 
render  it  impossible  to  give  any  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
different  kingdoms  nojA  established  there.     Every  thing  beyond  that 
short  period  to  which  well -attested  annals  reach,  is  obscure ;  an  immense 
space  is  led  for  invention  to  occupy ;  each  nation,  with  a  vanity  inse- 
parable from  human  nature,  hath  jQlled  that  void  with  events  calculated 
to  display  its  ovm  antiquity  and  lustre.   History,  which  ought  to  record 
truth  and  to  teach  wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  relating  fictions  and 
absurdities. 

The  Scots  carry  their  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  high  as  any  of  their  f^'^^l 
neighbours.  Relying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
bards,  still  more  uncertain,  they  reckon  up  a  series  of  kings  several  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  give  a  particular  detail  of  the  occurrences 
which  happened  in  their  reigns.  But  with  regard  to  the  Scots,  as  well 
as  the  other  northern  nations,  we  receive  the  earliest  accounts  on 
which  we  can  depend,  not  from  their  own,  but  from  the  Roman  authors. 
When  the  Romans,  under  Agricola,  first  carried  their  arms  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  they  found  it  possessed  by  the  Caledonians,  a 
fierce  and  wadike  people ;  and,  having  repulsed,  rather  than  conquered 
them,  they  erectea  a  strong  wall  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  there  fixed  the  boundaries  of  their  empi?6.  Adrian,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  defending  such  a  distant  frontier,  contracted  the  limits 
of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Britain,  by  building  a  second  wail,  which  ran 
between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  The  ambition  of  succeeding  emperors 
endeavoured  to  recover  what  Adrian  had  abandoned;  and  the  country 
between  the  two  walls  was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  that  of  the  Caledon^ns.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
the  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  obliged  the  Romans,  m 
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order  to  defend  the  centre  of  their  empire,  to  recall  those  legions  which 
guarded  the  frontier  provinces;  and,  at  that  time,  they  quitted  all  their 
conquests  in  Britain. 
AD.  4^1.  Their  long  residence  in  the  island  had  polished,  in  some  degree,  the 
rude  inhabitants,  and  the  Britons  were  mdebted  to  their  intercourse 
with  the  Romans,  for  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  use  of  numbers, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  long  to  preserve  the  memory  of  past 
events. 

North  Britain  was,  by  their  retreat,  left  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts.  The  former,  who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  Roman 
author,  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  were  probably  a  colony  of 
the  Celts  or  Gauls;  their  aiBnity  to  whom  appears  from  their  language, 
their  manners,  and  religious  rites ;  circumstances  more  decisive,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  nations,  than  either  fabulous  traditions,  or  the  tales 
of  ill-informed  and  credulous  annalists.  The  Scots,  if  we  may  believe 
the  common  accounts,  settled  at  first  in  Ireland;  and,  extending  them- 
selves by  degrees,  landed  at  last  on  the  coast  opposite  to  that  island, 
and  fixed  their  habitations  there.  Fierce  and  bloody  wars  were, 
A.  D.83a  during  several  ages,  carried  on  between  them  and  the  Picts.  At  length, 
Kenneth  the  second,  the  sixty-ninth  king  of  the  Soots,  according  to  their 
own  fabulous  authors,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Picts »  and 
united  under  one  monarchy,  all  the  country,  from  the  wall  of  Adrian, 
to  the  northern  ocean.  The  kingdom,  henceforward,  became  known 
by  its  present  name,  which  is  derived  from  a  people  who  at  first 
settled  there  as  strangers,  and  remained  long  obscure  and  incon- 
siderable. 
iiisiorj  of  From  this  period  the  history  of  Scotland  would  merit  some  attention, 
'^UaHj  were  it  accompanied  with  anv  certainty.  Bat  as  our  remote  antiquities 
uiiacuie.  ^^  involved  in  the  same  darkness  with  those  of  other  nations,  o  cala- 
mity peculiar  to  ourselves  has  thrown  almost  an  equal  obscuritv  over 
our  more  recent  transactions.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  malicious 
policv  of  Edward  the  first  of  England.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teentn  century,  this  monarch  called  in  question  the  independence  of 
Scotland;  pretending  that  the  kingdom  was  held  as  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  England,  and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  of  a  feudal  tenure.  In 
order  to  establish  his  claim,  he  seized  the  public  archives,  he  ransacked 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  getting  possession,  by  force  or  fraud, 
of  many  historical  monuments,  which  tended  to  prove  the  antiquity  or 
freedom  of  the  kingdom,  he  carried  some  of  them  into  England,  and 
commanded  the  rest  to  be  burned'.  An  universal  oblivion  of  past  trans- 
actions might  have  been  the  eflfect  of  this  fatal  event ;  but  some  imperfect 
chronicles  ha4  escaped  the  rage  of  Edward;  foreign  writers  had  recorded 
some  important  facts  relating  to  Scotland;  and  the  traditions  concerning 
recent  occurrences  were  fresh  and  worthy  of  credit.  These  broken 
fragments  John  de  Fordun,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  col- 
lected with  a  pious  industry,  and  from  them  gleaned  materials  which  he 
formed  into  a  regular  history.  His  work  was  received  by  his  countrymen 
with  applause;  and,  as  no  recourse  could  be  had  to  more  ancient 
records,  it  supplied  the  place  of  the  authentic  annals  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Inne«,  Essay,  552. 
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It  was  copied  in  many  monasteries,  and  the  thread  of  the  narrative  was 
continued,  by  different  monks,  through  the  subsequent  reigns.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Major  and  Hector  Boethius  pub- 
lished their  histories  of  Scotland,  the  former  a  succinct  and  dry  writer, 
the  latter  a  copious  and  florid  one,  and  both  equally  credulous.  Not 
many  years  after,  Buchanan  undertook  the  same  work;  and  if'  his 
accuracy  and  impartiality  had  been,  in  any  desree,  equal  to  the 
elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the  purity  and  vigour  of  his  style,  his  history 
mi^t  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired  compositions  of  the 
ancients.  But,  instead  of  rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle 
writers,  he  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  adorn  them;  and  hath  clothed, 
with  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those  legends,  which  formerly 
had  only  its  wildness  and  extravagance. 

The  history  of  Scotland  may  properly  be  divided  into  four  periods.  Four  7«-  ^^ 

The  first  reaches  from  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  reign  of  Ken-  S!L'j^,;'?he  \ 

nelhthe  second.    The  second,  from  Kenneth's  conquest  of  the  Picts,  to  ^jj^ 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  third.     The  third  extends  to  the  death  of 
James  the  fifth.     The  last,  from  thence  to  the  accession  of  James  the 
sixth  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  first  period  is  the  region  of  pure  fiible  and  conjecture,  and  ought 
to  be  totally  neglected,  or  abandoned  to  the  industry  and  credulity  of 
antiquaries.  Truth  begins  to  dawn  in  the  second  period,  with  a  light, 
fisebie  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing ;  and  the  events  which  then  hap- 
pened may  be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no  particular  or  laborious 
inqmry.  In  the  third  period,  the  history  of  Scotland,  chiefly  by  means 
of  records  preserved  in  England,  becomes  more  authentic :  not  only  are 
events  related^  but  their  causes  and  effects  explained ;  the  characters  of 
the  actors  are  displayed;  the  manners  of  the  age  described;  the  revo- 
lutions in  the  constitution  pointed  out :  and  here  every  Scotsman  should 
begin  not  to  read  only,  but  to  study  the  history  of  his  country.  During 
the  fourth  period,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  so  minded  with  those  of 
other  nations,  its  situation  in  the  political  state  of  Europe  was  so 
important,  its  influence  on  the  operations  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
was  so  visible,  that  its  history  becomes  an  object  of  attention  to 
foreigners ;  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  various  and  extraordinarv 
revolutions  which  happened  there,  they  cannot  form  a  just  notion,  wiln 
respect  either  to  the  most  illustrious  events,  or  to  the  characters  of  the 
most  disUnguished  personages,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  history  is  confined  to  the  last  of  these  periods:  to  give  ^/YjjJJ*** 
a  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  kingdom  during  ^hat  which  immediately  en. 

[receded  it,  is  the  desisn  of  this  preliminary  book.  The  imperfect  know- 
;dge  which  strangers  have  of  the  aflbirs  of  Scotland,  and  the  prejudices 
Scotsmen  themselves  have  imbibed,  with  regard  to  the  various  revolu- 
tions in  the  government  of  their  country,  render  such  an  introduction  '3 
equally  necessary  to  both.  **^ 

The  period  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  third  to  the  death  of 
James  tne  fifth,  contains  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  from  the 
year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six,  to  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-two.  ^ 

It  opens  with  the  famous  controversy  concerning  the  independence  of  ^^^  '-^M 

Scotland.     Before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this  was  a  question  SUniiig  ,^, 
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the  iiMfe.      of  much  importance.    If  the  one  crown  had  been  considered  not  a« 

bcMuS''^   imperial  ana  independent,  but  as  feudatory  to  the  other,  a  treaty  of 

union  could  not   naye  been  concluded  on  equal  terms »   and   every 

adyantage  which  the  dependent  kingdom  procured,  must    have  been 

deemed  the  concession  of  a  sovereign  to  his  vassal.    Accordingly,  about 

'   the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  while  a  treaty  of  union 

between  the  two  kingdoms  was  negotiating,  this  controversy  was  agitated 

with  all  the  heat  which  national  animosities  naturally  inspire.     What 

was  then  the  subject  of  serious  concern,  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 

has  rendered  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity.     But  though  the   objects, 

•  which,  at  that  time,  warmed  and  interested  both  nations,  exist  no 

longer,  a  question  which  appeared  so  momentous  to  our  ancestors, 

cannot  be  altogether  indifferent  or  uninstructive  to  us. 

Some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  were  early  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  who,  as  far  back  as  the  feudal  customs  can  be 
traced,  held  these  possessions  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  did  homage 
to  them  on  that  account.  This  homage,  due  only  lor  the  territories  which 
they  held  in  England,  was  in  no  wise  derogatory  from  their  royal 
dignity.  •  Nothing  is  more  suitable  to  feudal  ideas,  than  that  the  same 
person  should  be  both  a  lord  and  a  vassal,  independent  in  one  capacity, 
and  dependent  in  another^  The  crown  of  England  was,  without  doubt, 
imperial  and  independent,  though  the  princes  who  wore  it  were,  for 
many  ages,  the  vassals  of  the  kings  of  France;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  possessions  in  that  kingdom,  bound  to  perform  all  the  services 
which  a  feudal  sovereign  has  a  title  to  exact.  The  same  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland :  free  and  independent,  as  kings  of 
their  ovm  country,  but,  as  possessing  English  territories,  vassals  to  the 
king  of  England.  The  English  monarchs,  satisfied  with  their  legal  and 
uneontro verted  rights,  were,  during  a  long  period,  neither  capable,  nor 
'  had  any  thoughts,  of  usurping  more.  England,  when  conquered  by  the 
Saxons,  being  divided  bv  them  into  many  small  kingdoms,  was  in  no 
condition  to  extend  its  aominions  over  Scotland,  united  at  that  time 
under  one  monarch.  And  though  these  petty  principalities  were  gra- 
dually formed  into  one  kingdom,  the  reigning  princes,  exposed  to  con- 
tinual invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  often  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  those 
formidable  pirates,  seldom  turned  their  arms  towards  Scotland,  and 
were  little  able  to  establish  new  rights  in  that  country.  The  first  kings 
of  the  Norman  race,  busied  with  introducing  their  own  laws  and  manners 
into  the  kingdom  which  they  had  conquered,  or  with  maintaining  them- 
selves on  the  throne  which  some  of  them  possessed  by  a  very  dubious 
title,  were  as  little  solicitous  to  acquire  new  authority,  or  to  form  new 
pretensions  in  Scotland.  An  unexpected  calamity  that  befell  one  of  the 
Scottish  kings   first  encouraged  the  English  to  think  of  bringing  his 

*  A  very  singular  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  French  history.  Arpin  soid  the  Wcomt^  of 
the  city  ofBourges  to  Philip  the  first,  who  did  homage  to  the  count  of  Sancerrc  for  a  part 
of  these  lands,  which  held  of  that  nobleman,  a.  d.  iiOO.  I  believe  that  no  example  of  a 
kin^s  doinp  homage  to  one  of  his  own  subjects,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  histories  either 
of  England  or  Scotland.  Philip  le  bcl  abolished  this  practice  in  France,  a.  d.  1502. 
Hinablt,  Abrig^  chronol.  Somewhat  similar  to  this,  is  a  charter  of  the  abbot  of  Melross, 
a.  d.  1535,  constituUoff  James  the  fifth  the  bailiff  or  steward  of  that  abbey,  vesting  in 
him  all  the  powers  which  pertained  to  that  office,  and  requiring  him  to  be  answerable 
to  the  abbot  for  his  exercise  of  the  same.    Archir.  publ.  Edin. 
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kingdom  under  dependence.  William »  surnamed  the  Lion,  being  taken 
prisoner  at  Alnwick,  Henry  the  second,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty,  not 
only  extorted  from  him  an  exorbitant  ransom,  and  a  promise  to  sur^ 
render  the  places  of  greatest  strength  in  his  dominions,  but  compelled 
him  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  kingdom.  Richard  the  first,  a  generous 

! prince,  solemnly  renounced  this  claim  of  homage,  and  absolved  William 
rom  the  hard  conditions  Which  Henry  had  imposed.  Upon  the  death 
of  Al«uinder  the  third,  near  a  century  after,  Edward  the  first,  availing 
himsdf  of  the  situation  of  afiairs  in  Scotland,  acquired  an  influence  in 
that  kingdom,  which  no  English  monarch  before  him  ever  possessed, 
and,  imitating  the  interested  policy  of  Henry,  rather  than  the  magna- 
nimity of  Richard,  revived  the  claim  of  sovereignty  to  which  the  former 
had  pretended. 

Margaret  of  Norway,  ^anddaughter  of  Alexander,  and  heir  to  his  p. 
crown,  did  not  longsurvive  him.    The  right  of  succession  belonged  to  bm* 
the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  Jcing  David    '   ' 
the  first.    Among  these,  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol,  two  illustrions 
competitors  for  the  crown,  appeared.     Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isabel, 
earl  David's  second  daughter;  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  Margaret  the 
eldest  daughter.     According  to  the  rules  of  succession  which  are  now 
established,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable;  and,  notwithstanding 
Brace's  plea  of  being  nearer  in  blooa  to  earl  David,  Baliol's  claim,  as 
the  representative  of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  would  be  deemed 
incontestable.    But  in  that  age,  the  order  of  succession  was  not  ascer- 
tained with  the  same  precision.    The  question  appeared  to  be  no  less 
intricate,  than  it  was  important.    Though  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  perhaps  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  favoured  Bruce,  each  of  the  rivals 
was  supported  by  a  powerful  &ction.    Arms  alone,  it  was  feared,  must 
terminate  a  dispnte- too  weight v  for  the  laws  to  decide.    But,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  Edward  was  chosen  umpire,  and 
both  parties  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  decree.     This  had  well  ni^h 
proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland;  and  the  nation,  by  its 
eagerness  to  guard  against  a  civil  war,  was  not  only  exposed  to  that 
calamity,  but  almost  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.    Edward  was  artful, 
brave,  enterprising,  and  commanded  a  powerfiil  and  martial  people,  at 
peace  with  tne  whole  world.    The  anarchy  whicK  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  ambition  of  competitors  ready  to  sacrifice  their  country  in  order 
to  obtain  even  a  dependent  crown,  invited  him  first  to  seise,  and  then 
to  subject  the  kingdom.    The  authority  of  an  umpire,  which  had  been 
unwarily  bestowed  upon  him,  and  from  which  the  Scots  dreaded  no 
dangerous  consequences,  enabled  him  to  execute  his  schemes  with  the 
greater  fkcility.  Under  the  pretence  of  examining  the  question  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  he  summoned  all  the  Scottish  barons  to  Norham ;  and 
having  gained  some,  and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  all  who 
were  present,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,   the  competitors,   to 
acknowledge  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  to  swear 
fealty  to  him  as  their  *  sovereign,'  or  *  liege  lord.'     This  step  led  to 
anotner  still  more  important.     As  it  was  vain  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
which  he  had  no  power  to  execute,  Edward  demanded  possession  of  the 
iiogdoiD,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to  him  whose  right  should 
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be  found  preferable;  and  such  was  the  pusillanimily  of  the  nobles*  and 
the  impatient  ambition  of  the  competitors,  that  both  assented  to  thi& 
strange  demand,  and  Gilbert  de  UmirayiUe,  earl  of  Angus,  was  the  only 
man  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castles  in  his  custody  to  the  enemy  of 
his  country.  Edward,  iinding  Baliol  the  most  obsequious  and  the  least 
formidable  of  the  two  competitors,  soon  afler  gave  judgment  in  his 
favour.  Baliol  once  more  professed  himself  th^  vassal  of  England,  and 
submitted  to  every  condition  which  the  sovereign  whom  he  had  now 
acknowledged  was  pleased  to  prescribe. 

Edward,  having  thus  placed  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  and  compelled  the  nobles  to  renounce  the  ancient  liberties 
and  independence  of  their  country,  had  reason  to  conclude  that  his 
dominion  was  now  fully  established.  But  he  began  too  soon  to  assume 
the  master ;  his  new  vassals,  fierce  and  independent,  bore  with  impatience 
a  yoke,  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed.  Provoked  by  his  haughti- 
ness, even  the  passive  spirit  of  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.  But  Edward, 
who  had  no  longer  use  for  such  a  pageant  king,  forced  him  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  openly  attempted  to  seize  it,  as  fallen  to  himself  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  vassal.  At  that  critical  period  arose  sir  William  Wallace, 
a  hero,  to  whom  the  fond  admiration  of  his  countrymen  hath  ascribed 
many  fabulous  acts  of  prowess,  though  his  real  valour,  as  well  as 
integrity  and  wisdom,  are  such  as  need  not  the  heightenings  of  fiction. 
He,  almost  single,  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
his  boldness  revived  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  At  last,  Robert  Bruce , 
the  grandson  of  him  who  stood  in  competition  with  Baliol,  appeared  to 
assert  his  own  rights,  and  to  vindicate  the  honours  of  his  country.  The 
nobles,  ashamed  of  their  former  baseness,  and  enraged  at  the  many 
indignities  ofiered  to  the  nation,  crowded  to  his  standard.  In  order  to 
crosh  him  at  once,  the  English  monarch  entered  Scotland,  at  the  head 
of  a  mighty  army.  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  the  Scots,  though 
often  vanquished,  were  not  subdued.  Jhe  ardent  zeal  with  which  the 
nobles  contended  for  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  the  prudent 
valour  of  Bruce,  and,  above  all,  a  national  enthusiasm  inspired  by  such 
a  cause,  baffled  the  repeated  efforts  of  Edward,  and  counterbalanced  all 
the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  number  and  wealth  of  his 
subjects.  Though  the  war  continued  with  little  intermission  upwards 
of  seventy  years,  Bruce  and  his  posterity  kept  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  and  reigned  with  an  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of  its 
former  monarchs. 

But  while  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes  between  con- 
tending nations,  was  employed  to  terminate  this  Controversy,  neither 
Edward  nor  the  Soots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justice  of  their  cause;  and 
both  appealed  to  history  and  records,  and  from  these  produced,  in  their 
own  favour,  such  evidence  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
letters  and  memorials  addressed  by  each  party  to  the  pope,  who  was 
then  reverenced  as  the  common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  as  the 
common  judge  of  all  christian  princes,  are  still  extant.  The  fabulous  tales 
of  the  early  British  history;  the  partial  testimonyof  ignorant  chroniclers ; 
supposititious  treaties  and  charters ;  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward 
founded  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland ;  and  the  homage  done 
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by  tbe  Scottish  monarchs  for  their  lands  in  England  is  preposterously 
supposed  to  imply  the  subjection  of  their  whole  kingdom'.  Ill-founded, 
howevo-,  as  their  right  was»  the  English  did  not  fail  to  revive  it^  in  all 
the  subsequent  quarrels  between  the  two  kingdoms;  while  the  Scots 
disclaimed  it  with  the  utmost  indignation.  To  this  we  must  impute  the 
fierce  and  implacable  hatred  to  each  other,  which  long  inflamed  both. 
Their  national  antipathies  were  excited,  not  only  b^  the  usual  ciscum- 
Stances  of  frequent  hostilities,  and  reciprocal  mjuries ;  but  the  English 
oonsidned  the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presumed  to  rebel,  and  the 
Scots,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  English  as  usurpers  who  aimed  at 
enslaving  their  country. 

At  the  time  when  Robert  Bruce  began  his  reign  in  Scotland,  the  same  1S06. 
form  of  government  was  established  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  kiHgdom!*^ 
surprising  similarity  in  their  constitution  and  laws  demonstrates  that  bll^  hl?^ 
the  nations  which  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  erected  these  '^sn 
kingdoms,  though  divided  into  difTerent  tribes,  and  distinguished  by 
diflferent  names,  were  either  derived  originally  from  the  same  source, 
or  had  been  placed  in  similar  situations.  When  we  take  a  view  of 
the  feudal  system  of  laws  and  policy,  that  stupendous  and  singular  iabric 
erected  by  them,  the  first  object  that  strikes  us  is  the  king.  And  when 
we  are  told  that)  he  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  his 
dominions,  that  all  his  subjects  derive  their  possessions  from  him,  and  in 
return  consecrate  their  lives  to  his  service;  when  we  hear  that  all  marks 
of  dbtinction,  and  titles  of  dignity,  flow  from  him,  as  the  only  fountain 
of  honour;  when  we  behold  the  most  potent  peers,  on  their  bended 
knees,  and  with  folded  hands,  swearing  fealty  at  his  feet,  and  acknow- 
ledging him  to  be  their  *  sovereign*  and  their  *  liege  lord;'  we  are  apt 
to  pronounce  him  a  powerful,  nay,  an  absolute  monarch.  No  conclusion, 
however,  would  be  more  rash,  or  worse  founded.  The  genius  of  the 
feudal  government  was  purely  aristocratical.  With  all  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  with  many  appearances  of  despotic  power>  a  feudal  king 
was  the  most  limited  of  all  princes. 

Before  they  sallied  out  of  their  ovm  habitations  to  conquer  the  world,  origiaoi 
many  of  the  northwn  nations  seem,  not  to  have  been  subject  to  the  govcm^t. 
government  of  kings';  and  even  where  monarchical  government  was  •t'!i^iucSu'~ 
established,  the  prince  possessed  but  little  authority.  A  general,  rather  ^^'"^ 
than  a  king,  his  military  command  was  extensive,  his  civil  jurisdiction 
almost  nothing^.   The  army  which  he  led  was  not  composed  of  soldiers, 
who  could  be  compelled  to  serve,  but  of  such  as  voluntarily  followed 
his  standard^.  These  conquered  not  for  their  leader,  but  for  themselves ; 
and,  being  free  in  their  own  country,  renounced  not  their  liberty,  when 
they  acquired  new  settlements.    They  did  not  exterminate  the  ancient 
iohabitants  ^f  the  countries  which  they  subdued ;  but,  seizing  the  greater 

Eri  of  thdr  lands,  they  took  their  persons  under  protection.  The  dif- 
olty  of  maintaining  a  new  conquest,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  new  invaders,  rendering  It  necessary  to  be  always  in  a  posture 
of  defence,  the  form  of  government  which  they  established  was  altogether 

<  Anderson's  Historical  Essay  concerning  the  independency,  etc. 
«  Caes.  Bb.  tL  c.  «.  >  Ttcit.  dc  Mor.  Germ.  c.  7. 11. 

*  Cass.  ibid. 
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military,  and  nearly  resembled  that  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  their  native  country.  Their  general  still  continuing  to  be  the 
head  of  the  colony,  part  of  the  conquered  lands  were  allotted  to  him ; 
the  remainder,  under  the  name  of '  beneficia'  or  *  fiefs/  was  divided 
amongst  his  principal  officers.  As  the  common  safety  reauired  that  these 
officers  should,  upon  all  occasions,  be  ready  to  appear  m  arms,  for  the 
common  defence,  and  should  continue  obedient  to  their  general,  they 
bound  themselTCs  to  take  the  field,  when  called,  and  to  serve  him 
with  a  number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  territory. 
These  great  officers  again  parcelled  out  their  lands  among  their  followers, 
and  annexed  the  same  condition  to  the  grant.  A  feudal  kingdom  was 
properly  the  encampment  of  a  great  army;  military  ideas  predominated, 
mihtary  subordination  was  established,  and  the  possession  of  land  was 
the  pay  which  soldiers  received  for  their  personal  service.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  notions,  the  possession  of  land  was  granted  during 
pleasure  only,  and  kings  were  elective.  In  other  words,  an  officer  dis- 
agreeable to  his  general  was  deprived  of  his  pay,  and  the  person  who 
was  most  capable  of  conducting  an  army  was  chosen  to  command  it. 
Such  were  tne  first  rudiments,  or  infancy  of  feudal  government. 

But  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  feudal 
system  had  uildergone  many  changes,  of  which  the  following  were  the 
most  considerable.  Kings,  formerly  elective,  were  then  hereoitary;  and 
fiefs,  granted  at  first  during  pleasure,  descended  from  father  to  son, 
and  were  become  perpetual.  These  changes,  not  less  advantageous  to 
the  nobles  than  to  the  prince,  made  no  alteration  in  the  aristocratical 
Qgnen\  spirit  of  the  feudal  constitution.  The  king,  who,  at  a  distance,  seemed 
SUfSdlitJ*  to  be  invested  with  majesty  and  power,  appears,  on  a  nearer  view,  to 
possess  almost  none  of  those  advantages  which  bestow  on  monarchs 
their  grandeur  and  authority.  His  revenues  were  scanty;  he  had  not 
a  standing  army;  and  the  jurisdiction  he  possessed  was  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

At  a  time  when  pomp  and  splendour  were  little  known,  even  in  the 
palaces  of  kings ;.  when  the  officers  of  the  crown  received  scarcely  any 
salary  besides  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  their  office ;  when  embassies 
to  foreign  courts  were  rare;  when  armies  were  composed  of  soldiers 
who  served  without  pay;  it  was  not  necessary  that  a  king  should  possess 
a  great  revenue ;  nor  did  the  condition  of  Europe,  in  those  ages,  allow 
its  princes  to  be  opulent.     Commerce  made  little  progress  in  the  king- 
doms where  the  feudal  government  was  established.'    Institutions, 
which  had  no  other  object  but  to  inspire  a  martial  spirit,  to  train  men 
tobe  soldiers,  and  to  make  arms  the  only  honourable  profession,  naturally 
discouraged  the  commercial  arts.   The  revenues,  ansing  from  the  taxes 
imposed  on  the  different  branches  of  commerce,  were,  by  consequence, 
inconsiderable;  and  the  prince's  treasury  received  little  supply  from  a 
source,  which,  among  a  tradins  people,  flows  with  such  abundance,  and 
is  almost  inexhaustible.  A  fixed  tax  was  not  levied  even  on  land :  such  a 
burthen  would  have  appeared  intolerable  to  men  who  received  their 
estates  as  the  reward  of  their  valour,  and  who  considered  their  service 
in  the  field  as  a  full  retribution  for  what  they  possessed.     The  king's 
*  demesnes,'  or  the  portion  of  land  which  he  still  retained  in  his  own 
hands  unalienated,  furnished  subsistence  to  his  court,  and  defrayed  the 
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ordinary  expense  of  government'.  The  only  stated  taxes  which'  the 
feudal  law  obliged  vassals  to  pay  to  the  king,  or  to  those  of  whom  they 
held  their  lancb,  were  three:  one,  when  his  eldest  son  was  made  a 
knight;  another,  when  his  eldest  daughter  was  married;  and  a  third,  in 
order  to  ransom  him,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken  prisoner.  Besides 
these,  the  king  received  the  feudal  casualties  of  the  ward,  marriage,  etc. 
of  his  own  vassals.  And,  on  some  extraordinary  occasions,  his  subjects 
granted  him  an  aid,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  '  bene- 
Toleoce»'  in  order  to  declare  that  he  received  it  not  in  consequence  of  any 
right,  but  as  a  gift,  flowing  from  their  good  will'.  All  these  added 
together,  produced  a  revenue  so  scanty  and  precarious,  as  naturally 
iDcited  a  feudal  monarch  to  aim  at  d^ninishing  the  exorbitant  power 
and  wealth  of  the  nobility,  but,  instead  of  enabling  him  to  carry  on 
his  schema  with  full  efiect,  kept  him  in  continual  indigence,  anxiety, 
and  dependencjB. 

Nor  could  the  king  supply  the  defects  of  his  revenues  by  the  terror  Tbey  had 
of  his  arms.  Mercenary  troops  and  standing  armies  were  unknown,  as  m&M.^*"^ 
lon£  as  the  feudal  government  subsisted  in  vigour.  Europe  was  peopled 
with  soldiers.  The  vassals  of  the  kine,  and  the  sub-vassals  of  the  barons, 
were  all  obliged  to  carry  arms.  While  the  poverty  of  princes  pre- 
reoted  them  from  fortifying  their  frontier  towns,  while  a  campaign 
continued  but  a  few  weeks,  and  while  a  fierce  and  impetuous  courage 
was  impatient  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  a  battle,  an  army, 
without  pay,  and  with  little  discipline,  was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
both  of  the  security  and  of  the  glory  of  the  nation.  Such  an  army,  now- 
ever,  far  from  being  an  engine  at  the  king's  disposal,  was  often  no  less 
formidable  to  him,  than  to  nis  enemies.  The  more  warlike  any  people 
were,  the  more  independent  they  became;  and  the  s^me  persons  being 
both  soldiers  and  subjects,  civil  privileges  and  inmiunities  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  victories,  ana  the  reward  of  their  martial  exploits. 
Conquerors,  whom  mercenary  armies,  under  our  present  forms  of 
^vemment,  often  render  the  tyrants  of  their  own  people,  as  well  as  the 
scourges  of  mankind,  were  commonly,  under  the  feudal  constitution, 
the  most  indulgent  of  all  princes  to  their  subjects,  because  they  stood 
in  need  of  their  assistance.  A  prince,  whom  even  war  and  victories 
did  not  render  the  master  of  his  own  army,  possessed  hardly  any  shadow 
of  military  power  during  times  of  peace.  His  disbanded  soldiers 
mingled  with  his  other  subjects;  not  a  single  man  received  pay  from 
him;  many  ages  elapsed  even  before  a  guard  was  appointed  to  defend 
his  person;  and  destitute  of  that  great  instrument  of  dominion,  a  standing 
army,  the  authority  of  the  king  continued  always  feeble,  and  was  often 
contemptible. 

Nor  i9ere  these  the  only  circumstances  which  contributed  towards  Thdr  ivm. 
depressing  the  regal  power.  By  the  feudal  system,  as  has  been  already  f'^'^  *^ 
observed,  the  king's  judicial  authority  was  extremely  circumscribed. 
At  first,  princes  seem  to  have  been  the  supreme  judges  of  their  people, 
and,  in  person^  heard  and  determined  all  controversies  among  them. 
The  multiplicity  of  causes  soon  made  it  necessary  to  appoint  judges,  who, 
in  the  king's  name,  decided  matters  that  belonged  to  the  royal  juris- 

*  Grue.  de  Feud.  lib.  i.    Dieg.  14.     Du  Gange,  Gioti.  toc.  doioinicvm. 
'  Do  GaDge,  yoc.  auiJiam. 
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diction.  But  the  barbariaiis»  who  oYorraa  Eupope,  haviiifl;  destroyed 
most  of  the  great  cities^  and  the  countries  which  they  seized  being  can- 
toned out  among  powerful  chiefs,  who  were  blindly  followed  by 
numerous  dependents,  whom,  in  return,  they  were  bound  to  protect 
from  every  injury;  the  administration  of  justice  was  greatly  interrupted, 
and  the  execution  of  any  leeal  sentence  became  almost  impracticable. 
Theft,  rapine,  murder,  and  disorder  of  all  kinds,  prerailed  in  every 
kingdom  of  Europe,  to  a  degree  almost  incredible,  and  scarce  compatible 
with  the  subsistence  of  civil  society.  Every  offender  sheltered  himself 
under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  chieftain,  who  screened  him 
from  the  pursuits  of  justice.  To  apprehend,  and  to  punish  a  criminal, 
often  required  the  union  and  efforts  of  half  a  kingdom'.  In  order  to 
remedy  these  evils,  many  persons  of  distinction  were  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  justice  within  their  own  territories.  But  what, 
we  may  presume,  was,  at  first,  only  a  temporary  grant,  or  a  personal 
privilege,  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  nobles  gradually  converted  into 
a  right,  and  rendered  hereditary.  The  lands  of  some  were,  in  process 
of  tune,  erected  into  *  baronies,'  those  of  others  into  '  regalities.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  extensive;  that  of  the  latter,  as  the  name 
implies,  royal,  and  almost  unbounded.  AH  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  were  tried  by  judges,  whom  the  lord  of  the  regality  appointed; 
and  if  the  kine's  courts  called  any  person  within  his  territory  before 
them,  the  lord  of  regalitv  might  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and, 
by  the  privilege  of  '  repledgins,'  remove  the  cause  to  his  own  court, 
and  even  punish  his  vassal,  if  ne  submitted  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction'. 
Thus  almost  every  question,  in  which  any  person  who  resided  on  the 
lands  of  the  nobles  was  interested,  being  determined  by  judges  appointed 
by  the  nobles  themselves,  their  vassals  were  hardly  sensible  of  being, 
in  any  degree,  subject  to  the  crown.  A  feudal  kingdom  was  split  into 
manv  small  principalities,  almost  independent,  and  held  together  by  a 
feeble  and  commonly  an  imperceptible  bond  of  union.  The  king  was 
not  only  stripped  of  the  authority  annexed  to  the  person  of  a  supreme 
judge,  but  his  revenue  suffered  no  small  diminution,  by  the  loss  of  those 
pecuniary  emoluments,  which  were,  in  that  age,  due  to  the  person  who 
administered  justice. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  kine  sunk  in  power,  the  nobles  rose 
towards  independence.  Not  satisfied  with  having  obtained  an  hereditary 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occnrs  in  the  foUowing  history,  so  late  as  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Mary,  having  appointed  a  court  of  justice  to  be 
held  on  the  borders,  the  inhabitants  of  no  less  than  eleven  counties  were  summoned  to 
guard  -  the  person  who  was  to  act  as  jndffe,  and  to  enable  him  to  enforce  his  decisions. 
The  words  of  a  proclamation,  which  affoiS  such  a  convincing  proof  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
feudal  flovernment,  deserve  our  notice.  *'  And  because  it  is  necessaxr  for  the  execution 
of  her  highness'  commandments  and  service,  that  her  justice  be  well  accomnanied,  and 
her  anthoritr  sufficiently  fortified,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  good  power  of  ber  faithful 
subjects-^ Toer^fore  commands  and  cbarffes  aU  and  sundry  earls,  lords,  barons,  freeholders^ 
landed-men,  and  other  gentlemen,  dwelling  within  the  said  counties,  that  they,  and  every 
•ne  of  them,  with  theu-  kin,  friends,  servants,  and  household-men,  well  bodin  in  feur 
of  war  in  the  most  snbstanttous  manner,  [i.  e.  oompletelv  armed  and  provided],  and  vrith 
twenhf  daya*  victuals,  to  meet  and  to  pass  forward  with  aim  to  .the  borough  of  Jadburj^h, 
and  there  to  remain  during^the  said  space  of  twenty  days,  and  to  receive  such  direction 
and  commands  as  shall  be  given  by  him  to  them  in  our  sovereign  lady's  name,  for  quietness 
of  the  country;  and  to  put  the  same  in  execution,  under  the  pain  ofiosing  their  life,  lands, 
and  goods."    Keith's  Qist.  of  Scotland,  198. 

>  Craig,  lib,  iii.  Dieg.  7. 
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right  to  their  Bibk,  which  they  formefly  held  during  pleasure,  their 
•mkitioB  aimed  at  somethiDg  bekler,  and,  by  introducing  '  entails/ 
eadeaToured,  as  far  as  human  ingenuity  and  inyention  can  reach- that 
end,  to  render  their  possessions  unalienable  and  evwlasting.  As  they 
had  full  power  to  add  to  the  inheritance  transmitted  to  them  firom  their 
anoest<»«,  but  none  to  diminish  it,  time  alone,  by  meaps  of  marriages, 
legraes,  and  other  accidents,  brought  continual  accessions  of  wealth 
and  of  dignity;  a  great  family,  like  a  river,  became  considerable  from 
the  length  of  its  course,  and,  as  it  rolled  on,  new  honours  and  new  pro- 
perty flowed  successively  into  it.  Whatever  influence  is  derived  firom 
tflJes  of  hcmour,  the  feudal  barons  likewise  possessed  in  an  ample  man- 
ner. These  marks  of  distinction  are,  in  their  own  nature,  either  official 
or  personal,  and  being  annexed  to  a  particular  charge,  or  bestowed  by 
the  admiration  of  mankind  upon  illustrious  characters,  ought  to  be 
approfMiated  to  these.  But  the  son,  however  unworthy,  could  not  bear 
to  be  stripped  of  that  appellation  by  which  his  father  had  been  dis- 
lioguishea.  His  presumption  claimed^  what  his  virtue  did  not  merit; 
titles  of  honour  became  hereditary,  and  added  new  lustre  to  nobles 
already  in  possession  of  too  much  power.  Something  more  audacious 
and  more  extravagant  still  remained.  The  supreme  directi<m  of  all 
a&irs,  both  civil  and  military,  being  committed  to  the  great  officers  of 
tbe  crown,  the  fame  and  safety  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  people, 
depended  upon  the  fidelity  and  abilities  of  these  officers.  But  such  was 
the  preposterous  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  successful  even  in  their 
wildest  attempts  to  aggrandise  themselves,  that  in  all  the  kingdoms 
where  the  feudal  institutions  prevailed,  ipost  of  the  chief  offices  of  state 
were  annexed  to  great  families,  and  held,  like  fie&,  by  hereditary  right. 
A  person  whose  undutiful  behaviour  rendered  him  odious  to  his  prince, 
or  whose  incapacity  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  often 
held  a  place  of  power  and  trust  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both.  In 
Scotland,  the  offices  of  lord  justice  general,  8:reat  chamberlain,  high 
steward,  high  constable,  earl  marshal,  and  high  admiral,  were  all 
hereditary ;  and  in  many  counties,  the  office  of  sheriff  was  held  in  the 
same  manner. 

Nobles,  whose  property  was  so  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  so 
great,  could  not  fiiil  of  being  turbulent  and  formidable.  Nor  did  they 
want  instruments  for  executing  their  boldest  desi(|ns«  That  portion  of 
their  lands,  which  they  parcelled  out  among  theur  followers,  supplied 
them  with  a  numerous  band  of  &ithful  and  determined  vassals ;  while 
that  which  they  retained  in  their  own  hands,  enabled  them  to  live  with 
a  princely  splendour.  The  great  hall  of  an  ambitious  baron  was  often 
more  crowded  than  the  court  of  his  sovereign.  The  strong  castles,  in 
which  they  resided,  afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  discontented  and 
seditious.  A  great  part  of  their  revenue  was  spent  upon  jmdtitudes 
of  indigent,  but  bold  retainers.  And  if  at  any  time  they  left  their 
retreat  to  appear  in  the  court  of  their  sovereign;  they  were  accompanied, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  with  a  vast  train  of  armed  followers.  The  usual 
retinue  of  WilKam,  the  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  consisted  oftwothonsand 
horse.  Those  of  the  other  nobles  were  magnificent  and  formidable  in 
proportion.  Impatient  of  subovdiaation,  and  forgetting  their  proper 
rank,  such  potent  and  haughty  barons  were  the  rivals,  radnr  tmn  the 
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subjects^  of  their  prince.  They  often  despised  his  orders,  insulted  his 
person,  and  wrested  from  him  his  crown.  The  history  of  Europe,  during 
several  ages,  contains  little  else  but  the  accounts  of  the  wars  and  revo- 
lutions occasioned  by  their  exorbitant  ambition. 

But,  if  the  authority  of  the  barons  far  exceeded  its  proper  bounds  io 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  we  may  affirm  that  the  balance  whicli 
ought  to  be  preserved  between  a  kins  and  his  nobles  was  almost  entirely 
lost  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  nobles  enjoyed,  in  common  with  those 
of  other  nations,  all  the  means  for  extending  their  authority  which  arise 
from  the  aristocratical  genius  of  the  feudal  government.  Besides  these, 
they  possessed  advantages  peculiar  to  themselves :  the  accidental  sources 
of  their  power  were  considerable ;  and  singular  circumstances  concurred 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  a^randize  them.  To  enumerate 
the  most  remarkable  of  these,  will  serve  both  to  explain  the  political 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  illustrate  many  important  occurrences  in 
the  period  now  under  our  review. 

I.  The  nature  of  their  country  was  one  cause  of  the  power  and 
independence  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  Level  and  open  countries  are 
formed  for  servitude.  The  authority  of  the  supreme  magistrate  reaches 
with  ease  to  the  most  distant  corners;  and  when  nature  has  erected  no 
barrier,  and  affords  no  retreat,  the  guilty  or  obnoxious  are  soon  detected 
and  punished.  Mountains,  and  fens,  and  rivers,  set  bounds  to  despotic 
power,  and  amidst  these  is  the  natural  seat  of  freedom  and  independence. 
In  such  places  did  the  Scottish  nobles  usually  fix  their  residence.  By 
reliring  to  his  own  castle,  a  mutinous  baron  could  defy  the  power  of  his 
sovereign,  it  being  almost  impracticable  to  lead  an  army,  through  a 
barren  country,  to  places  of  difficult  access  to  a  single  man.  The  same 
cau.ses  which  checked  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  rendered 
all  the  efforts  of  Edward  the  first  abortive,  often  protected  the  Scottish 
nobles  from  the  vengeance  of  their  prince;  and  they  owed  their  per- 
sonal ID  dependence  to  those  very  mountains  and  marshes  which  saved 
their  country  from  being  conquered. 

II.  The  want  of  great  cities  in  Scotland  contributed  not  a  little  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  nobility,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  prince. 
WhercTernumbersof  men  assemble  together,  onler  must  be  established, 
and  a  regular  form  of  government  instituted;  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trate musl  be  recognised,  and  his  decisions  meet  with  prompt  and  full 
obedience.  Laws  and  subordination  take  rise  in  cities;  and  where  there  are 
few  cities,  as  in  Poland,  or  none,  as  in  Tartary,  there  are  few  or  no  traces 
of  a  well -arranged  police.  But  under  the  feudal  governments,  com- 
merce, the  chief  means  of  assembling  mankind,  was  neglected;  the 
nobles,  ID  order  to  strengthen  their  influence  over  their  vassals,  resided 
among  them,  and  seldom  appeared  at  court,  where  they  found  a  superior, 
or  dwelt  in  cities,  where  they  met  with  equals.  In  Scotland,  the  fertile 
counties  in  the  south  lying  open  to  the  English,  no  town  situated  there 
could  rise  to  be  great  or  populous,  amidst  continual  inroads  and  alarms ; 
the  residence  of  our  monarchs  was  not  fixed  to  any  particular  place; 
many  parts  of  the  country  were  barren  and  uncultivated;  and,  in  con- 
sequence  of  these  peculiar  circomstances,  added  to  the  general  causes 
flowiDg  from  the  natare  of  the  feudal  institutions,  the  towns  in  Scotland 
were  extremely  few,  and  very  inconsiderable.  The  vassals  of  every  baron 
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occupied  a  distinct  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed  a  separate  and 
almost  independent  society.  Instead  of  giving  aid  towards  reducing  to 
obedience  their  seditious  chieftain,  or  any  whom  he  took  under  his  pro- 
tection, they  were  all  in  arms  for  his  defence,  and  obstructed  the 
operations  of  justice  to  the  utmost.  The  prince  was  obliged  to  connive 
at  criminals  whom  he  could  not  reach;  the  nobles,  conscious  of  this 
advantage,  were  not  afiraid  to  offend;  and  the  difficulty  of  punishing 
almost  assured  them  of  impunity. 

111.  The  division  of  the  country  into  clans  had  no  small  effect  in  ren-  The  insiuu. 
deriDg  the  nobles  considerable.  The  nations  which  overran  Europe  were  "^  °  ^ 
or^inally  divided  into  many  small  tribes;  and  when  they  came  to  parcel 
out  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered,  it  was  natural  for  every  chieftain 
to  bestow  a  portion,  in  the  first  place,  uponthoseof  his  own  tribe  or  family.  ' 
These  all  held  their  lands  of  him;  and  as  the  safety  of  each  individual 
depended  on  the  general  union,  these  small  societies  clung  together,  and 
were  distinguished  by  some  common  appellation,  either  patronymical  or 
local,  long  before  the  introduction,  of  surnames,  or  ensigns  armorial. 
But  when  these  became  common,  the  descendants  and  relations  of  every 
chieftain  assumed  the  same  name  and  arms  with  him;  other  vassals  were 
proud  to  imitate  their  example,  and,  by  degrees,  they  were  communi- 
cated to  all  those  who  held  of  the  same  superior.  Thus  clanships  were 
formed;  and  in  a  generation  or  two,  that  consanguinity,  which  was  at 
first  in  a  great  measure  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be  real.  An  artificial 
union  was  converted  into  a  natural  one;  men  willinglv  followed  a  leader, 
whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  superior  of  their  lands  and  the  chief 
of  their  blood,  and  served  him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of  vassals,  but 
with  the  a&ction  of  friends.  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  wQ  may 
observe  such  unions  as  we  have  described  imperfectly  formed;  but  in 
Scotland,  whether. they  were  the  production  oi  chance,  or  the  effect  of 
policy,  or  introduced  by  the  Irish  colonv  above-mentioned,  and  strength- 
ened by  carefully  preserving  their  genealogies ,  both  ^nuine  and  fabulous, 
clanships  were  universal.  Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome,  it 
could  not  he  broken ;  and  no  change  of  manners,  or  of  government, 
has  been  able,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  dissolve  associations  which 
are  founded  upon  prejudices  so  natural  to  the  human  mind.  How  for- 
midable were  nobles  at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that  cause 
just  and  honourable  which  their  chief  approved,  rushed  into  the  field  at 
his  command,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  defence  of  his  per- 
son or  his  fame !  Against  such  men  a  king  contended  with  great  dis- 
advantage; and  that  cold  service  which  money  purchases,  or  authority 
extorts,  were  not  an  equal  match  for  their  ardour  and  zeal. 

IV.  The  smallness  of  their  number  may  be  mentioned  among  the  Thetodi 
causes  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  Our  annals  reacn  not  "^^nobie*. 
back  to  the  first  division  of  property  in  the  kingdom;  but  so  (ar  as  we 
can  trace  the  matter,  the  original  possessions  of  the  nobles  seem  to.have 
been  extensive.  The  ancient  thanes  were  the  equals  and  the  rivals  of 
their  prince.  Many  of  the  earls  and  barons,  who  succeeded  them,  were 
masters  of  territories  no  less  ample.  France  and  England,  countries 
wide  and  fertile,  afforded  settlements  to  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nobility.  Scotland,  a  kingdom  neither  extensive  nor  rich,  could  not  con- 
lain  many  such  overgrown  proprietors.  But  the  power  of  an  aristocracy 
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always  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  numfaers ;  (eehh 
if  divided  among  a  multitude,  irresistible  if  centred  in  a  few.  When 
nobles  are  niimerous»  their  operations  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  peo- 

Ele;  they  are  roused  only  by  what  they  feel,  not  by  what  thej  appre- 
end;  and  submit  to  many  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts,  ben>re  they 
take  arms  against  their  sovereign.     A  small  body,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  sensible  and  more  impatient;  quick  in  discerning,  and  prompt  in 
repelling  danger;  all  its  motions  are  as  sudden  as  those  of  the  other  are 
slow.    Hence  proceeded  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  the  Scottish 
nobles  observed  their  monarchs,  and  the  fierceness  with  which  they 
opposed  their  encroachments.     Even  the  virtue  of  a  prince  did  not 
render  them  less  vigilant,  nor  less  eager  to  defend  their  rights;  and 
Robert  Bruce,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  victories,  and  the 
glory  of  his  name,  was  upon  the  pomt  of  experiencing  the  vigour  of 
their  resistance,  no  less  than  his  unpopular  descendant,  James  the  third. 
Besides  this,  the  near  alliance  of  the  great  families,  by  frequent  inter- 
marriages, was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  small  number;  and 
as  consanguinity  was,  in  those  ages,  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  all  the 
kindred  of  a  nobleman  interested  themselves  in  his  quarrel,  as  a  common 
cause ;  and  everv  contest  the  king  had,  though  with  a  single  baron, 
soon  drew  upon  nim  the  arms  of  a  whole  confederacy. 
Their  leagues      V«  Thoso  natural  counexlons,  both  with  their  equals  and  with  their 
bh^ite?^     inferiors,  the  Scottish  nobles  strengthened  by  a  device,  which,  if  not 
peculiar  to  themselves,  was  at  least  more  frequent  among  them  than  in 
any  other  nation*    Even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  they  formed  asso- 
ciations, which,  when  made  with  their  equals,  were  called  '  leagues  of 
mutual  defence;'  and  when  with  their  inferiors,  'bonds  of  manrent.'  By 
the  former,  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  mutually  to  assist 
each  other,  in  all  causes,  and  against  all  persons.     By  the  latter,  pro- 
tection was  stipulated  on  the  one  hand,  and  fidelity  and  personal  service 
promised  on  the  other'.     Self-preservation,  it  is  probable,  forced  men 
at  first  into  these  confederacies;  and,  while  disorder  and  rapine  were 
universal,  while  government  was  unsettled,  and  the  authority  of  laws 
little  known  or  regarded,  near  neighbours  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in 
this  manner, for  their  security,  and  the  weak  were  obliged  to  court 
the  patrona^  of  the  strong.    By  degrees^  these  associati6ns  became 
so  many  alhances  offensive  and  defensive  against  the  throne;  and,  as 
their  obligation  was  held  to  be  more  sacred  than  any  tie  whatever,  they 
gave  much  umbrage  to  our  kings,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
power  and  independence  of  the  nobility.     In  the  reign  of  James  the 
second,  William,  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  entered  into  a  league  of 
this  kind  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  Murray,  Ormond,  the  lords 
Hamilton,  Balveny,  and  other  powerful  barons;  and  so  formidable  was 
this  combination  to  the  king,  tnat  he  had  recourse  to  a  measure  no  less 
violent  than  unjust,  in  order  to  dissolve  it. 
The  frcfpent      YI.  The  froquont  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  proved  another 
ED^aiid!^     cause  of  augmenting  the  power  of  the  nobility.     Nature  has  placed  no 
barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms;  a  river,  almost  everywhere  fordable, 
divides  th^n  towards  the  east;  on  the  west  they  are  separated  by  an 

«  Act  so.  Pari.  1424.    Act  AS.  Pari.  1555. 
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finagiiiary  line.  The  slender  revenues  of  our  kines  prerented  them  from 
(ortifjingp  or  placing  garrisons  in  the  towns  on  the  frontier;  nor  would 
the  jealousy  of  their  subjects  have  permitted  such  a  method  of  defence. 
The  barons,  whose  estates  lay  near  the  borders,  considered  themselves 
as  bound,  both  in  honour  and  in  interest,  to  repel  the  enemy.  The 
*  wardenships'  of  the  diflferent  'marches,'  offices  of  great  power  and 
dignity,  were  generally  bestowed  on  them.  This  gained  them  the  lead- 
ing of  the  warlike  counties  in  the  south ;  and  their  vassals,  living  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostility,  or  enjoying  at  best  an  insecure  peace, 
became  more  inured  to  war  than  even  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
and  more  willing  to  accompany  their  chieftain  in  hb  most  hardy  and 
dangerous  enterprises.  It  was  the  valour,  no  less  than  the  number  of 
their  followers,  that  rendered  the  Douglases  great.  The  nobles  in  the 
Boftbem  and  midland  counties  were  often  dutiful  and  obsequious  to  the 
crown,  but  our  monarchs  always  found  it  impracticable  to  subdue 
the  mutinous  and  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  borderers.  In  all  our 
domestic  quarrels,  those  who  could  draw  to  their  side  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  counties  were  almost  sure  of  victory ;  and,  conscious 
of  this  advantage,  the  lords  who  possessed  authority  there,  were  apt  to 
forget  the  duty  which  thej  owed  to  their  sovereign,  and  to  aspire  beyond 
the  rank  of  subjects. 

YII.  The  calamities  whieh  befell  our  kings  contributed  more  than  Th«  fr«iaent 
asy  other  cause  to  diminish  the  royal  authority.  Never  was  any  race  l?hkh  b!^ 
of  monarchs  so  unfortunate  as  the  Scottish.  Of  six  successive  princes,  ^tki£ 
from  Robert  the  third  to  James  the  sixth,  not  one  died  a  natural  death; 
and  the  minorities,  during  that  time,  were  longer,  and  more  frequent, 
than  ever  happened  in  any  other  kingdom.  From  Robert  Bruce  to 
James  the  sixtn,  we  reckon  ten  prinees;  and  seven  of  these  were  called 
to  the  throne  while  they  were  minors,  and  almost  infiints.  Even  the 
most  regular  and  best^stablished  governments  feel  sensibly  the  per- 
nicioos  effects  of  a  minority,  and  either  become  languid  and  inactive^ 
or  are  thrown  into  violent  and  unnatural  convulsions.  But,  under  the 
imperfect  and  ill- adjusted  system  of  government  in  Scotland,  these 
effects  were  still  more  fatal :  the  fierce  and  mutinous  spirit  of  the  nobles, 
unrestrained  by  the  authority  of  a  king,  scorned  all  subjection  to  the 
delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  regent,  or  to  the  feeble  commands  of  a 
minor*  The  royal  authority  was  circumscribed  within  narrower  limits 
than  ever;  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  naturally  inconsiderable, 
were  reduced  almost  to  nothing;  and  the  aristocratical  power  gradually 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchical.  Lest  the  personal  power  of  a 
regent  should  enable  him  to  act  with  too  much  vigour,  the  authority 
annexed  to  llmt  office  was  sometimes  rendered  inconsiderable,  by  being 
divided;  or,  if  a  siugle  regent  was  chosen,  the  greater  nobles,  and  the 
heads  of  the  more  illustrious  families,  were  seldom  raised  to  that  dignity. 
It  was  often  conferred  upon  men  who  possessed  little  influence,  and 
excited  no  jealousy.  They,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  were 
obliged  to  overlook  some  irregularities,  and  to  permit  others ;  and,  in 
order  to  support  their  authority,  which  was  destitute  of  real  strength, 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  most  powerful  and  active  barons,  by 
granting  them  possessions  and  immunities,  which  raised  them  to  still 
greater  power.     When  the  king  himself  came  to  assume  the  reins  of 
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government^  he  found  his  revenues  wasted  or  alienated,  the  crown  lands 
seized  or  given  away,  and  the  nobles  so  aocustomed  to  independence, 
that,  after  the  stru^les  of  a  whole  reign,  he  was  seldom  able  to  reduce 
them  to  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  his 
minority,  or  to  wrest  from  them  what  they  had  usurped  during  that 
Review  of     time.     If  we  take  a  view  of  what  happened  to  each  of  our  kings,  who 
&^I!hb     was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  placed  in  this  situation,  tbe  truth  and 
duiin  ^aciT  importance  of  this  observation  will  fully  appear. 
nriS^^^Tf        The  minority  of  David  the  second,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  was 
Darid^b^     disturbed  by  the  pretensions  of  Edward  Baliol,  wfab,  relying  on  the  aid 
'^'''^'        of  England,  and  on  the  support  of  some  disaffected  barons  among  the 
Scots,  invaded  the  kingdom.'    The  success  which  at  first  attended  his 
arms,  obliged  the  young  kins  to  retire  to  France;  and  Baliol  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne.   A  small  body  of  the  nobles,  however,  continuing 
faithful  to  their  exiled  prince,  drove  Baliol  out  of  Scotland;  and,  after 
an  absence  of  nine  years,  David  returned  from  France,  and  took  the 
government  of  the  lungdom  into  his  own  hands.    But  nobles,  who  were 
thus  wasting  their  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of  the  crown,  bad  a 
right  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges  ;  and 
even  some  title  to  arrogate  new  ones.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  maxim 
in  that  age,  that  every  leader  mieht  claim,  as  his  own,  the  territories 
which  his  sword  had  won  firom  the  enemy.     Great  acquisitions  were 

(gained  by  the  nobility  in  that  way:  and  to  these  the  gratitude  and 
iberality  of  David  added,  by  distributing  among  such  as  a<mered  to  him, 
the  vast  possessions  which  fell  to  the  crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  his 
enemies.  The  family  of  Douglas,  which  began  to  rise  above  the  otiier 
nobles,  in  the  reign  of  his  father,  augmented  both  its  power  and  its 
property  during  his  minority. 
1405.  James  the  first  wa&  seized  by  the  English  during  the  continuance  of 

James  tiie  ^  trucc,  aud  ungenerously  detained  a  prisoner  almost  nineteen  years. 
During  that  period,  the  kingdom  was  governed,  first  by  his  uncle  Robert, 
duke  of  Albany,  and'  then  by  Murdo,  the  son  of  Robert.  Both  these 
noblemen  aspired  to  the  crown;  and  their  unnatural  ambition,  if  we 
may  believe  most  of  our  historians,  not  only  cut  short  the  days  of  prince 
David,  the  king's  elder  brother,  but  prolonged  the  captivity  of  James. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  they  might  step  with  less  opposition  into 
a  throne,  when 'almost  vacant;  and,  dreadine  the  king's  return^  as  the 
extinction  of  their  authority  and  the  end  of  their  hopes,  they  carried 
on  the  negotiations  for  obtaining  his  liberty  with  extreme  remissness. 
At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  nothing  that  could  either  sooth  or 
bribe  the  nobles  to  approve  of  their  scheme.  They  slackened  the  reins 
of  government;  they  allowed  the  prerogative  to  be  encroached  upon; 
they  suffered  the  most  irregular  acts  of  power,  and  even  wanton  instances 
of  oppression,  to  pass  with  impunity;  they  dealt  out  the  patrimony  of 
the  crown  among  those  whose  enmity  they  dreaded,  or  whose  favour 
they  had  gained;  and  redu<^ed  the  royal  authority  to  a  state  of  imbecility, 
from  which  succeeding  monarchs  laboured  in  vain  to  raise  it. 
US7.  During  the  minority  of  James  the  second,  the  administration  of  affairs 

Jj^"*  as  well  as  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  were  committed  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Grichton  and.  sir  Alexander  Liyingston.  Jealousy  and  discord 
were  the  effects  of  th^ir  conjunct  authority,  and  each  of  them,  in  order 
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to  strengihen  himself,  bestowed  new  power  and  priFileees  upon  tbd 
great  men  whose  aid  he  courted;  while  the  young  earl  of  Douglas, 
encouraged  by  their  divisions,  erected  a  sort  of  independent  principality 
withiQ  the  kingdom;  and,  forbidding  his  vassals  to  acknowledge  any 
authority  but  his  own,  he  created  knights,  appointed  a  privy  council, 
named  officers  civil  and  military,  assumed  every  ensign  of  royalty  but 
the  title  of  king,  and  appeared  in  public  with  a  magnificence  more  than 
royal. 

Eight  persons  were  chosen  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  1460. 
of  James  the  third.  Lord  Boyd,  however,  by  seizing  the  person  of  the  JhS!  '"* 
young  king,  and  by  the  ascendant  which  he  acquired  over  him,  soon 
engrossed  the  whole  authority.  He  formed  the  ambitious  project  of 
raising  his  family  to  the  same  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur  with  those 
of  the  prime  nobility;  and  he  effected  it.  While  intent  on  this,  he 
relaxed  the  vigour  of  government,  and  the  barons  became  accustomed, 
once  more,  to  anarchy  and  independence.  The  power  which  Boyd 
had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  acquire,  was  of  no  long  continuance,  and 
the  fall  of  his  family,  according  to  the  taic  of  favourites,  was  sudden 
and  destructive;  but  upon  its  rums  the  family  of  Hamilton  rose,  which 
soon  attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom. 

As  the  minority  of  James  the  fifth  was  longer,  it  was  likewise  more  JrawstiM 
turbulent,  than  those  of  the  preceding  kinss.  And  the  contending  ^^'^' 
nobles,  encouraged  or  protected  either  by  the  king  of  France,  or  of 
England,  formed  themselves  into  more  regular  factions,  and  disregarded 
more  than  ever  the  restraints  of  order  and  authority.  The  French  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  one,  devoted  to  their  interest,  raised  to  be  regent. 
This  was  the  duke  of  Albany,  a  native  of  France,  and  a  grandson  of 
James  the  second.  But  Alexander  lord  Home,  the  most  eminent  of  all 
tbe  Scottish  peers  who  survived  the  fatal  battle  of  Flowden,  thwarted 
all  his  measures  during  the  first  years  of  his  administration;  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  sister  of  Henry  the  eighth,  rendered  the 
latter  part  of  it  no  less  feeble.  Though  supported  by  French  auxiliaries, 
the  nobles  despised  his  authority,  and,  regardless  either  of  his  threats 
or  his  entreaties,  peremptorily  refused,  two  several  times,  to  enter 
England,  to  the  borders  of  which  kingdom  he  had  led  them.  Provoked 
by  these  repeated,  instances  of  contempt,  the  regent  abandoned  his 
troublesome  station,  and,  retiring  to  France,  preferred  the  tranquillity 
of  a  private  life,  to  an  office  destitute  of  real  authority.  Upon  his 
retreat,  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  became  master  of  the  king*s  person, 
and  governed  the  kingdom  in  his  name.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
deprive  him  of  his  usurped  authority.  But  .the  numerous  vassals  and 
friends  of  his  family  adhered  to  him,  because  he  divided  with  them  the 
power  and  emoluments  of  his  office;  the  people  reverenced  and  loved 
the  name  of  Douglas ;  he  exercised,  vnthout  the  title  of  regent,  a  fuller 
and  more  absolute  authority  than  any  who  had  enjoyed  that  dignity; 
and  the  ancient,  but  dangerous,  preeminence  of  the  Douglases  seemed 
to  be  restored. 

To  these,  and  to  many  other  causes,  omitted  or  unobserved  by  us, 
did  the  Scottish  nobility  owe  that  exorbitant  and  uncommon  power,  of 
which  instances  occur  so  frequently  in  our  history.  Nothing,  however, 
demonstrates  so  fully  the  extent  of  their  power,  as  the  length  of  its 

B 
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duration.     Many  years  after  the  declension  of  the  feudal  system  in  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  when  the  arms  or  policy  of  princes  had, 
every  where,  shaken,  or  laid  it  in  ruins,  the  foundations  of  that  ancient 
fabric  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  firm  and  untouched  in  Scotland. 
Tiie  power        The  powors  which  the  feudal  institutions  vested  in  the  nobles,  soon 
Mhtei  hJ^'  became  intolerable  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  longed  to  possess 
SShii"©'    something  more  than  a  nominal  and  precarious    authority.      Their 
priDoea.       impatience  to  obtain  this,  precipitated  Henrv  the  third   of  England, 
Edward  the  second,  and  some  other  weak  pnnces,  into  rash  ana  pre- 
mature attempts  against  the  privileges  of  the  barons,  in  which  they 
were  disappointed  or  perished.     Princes,  of  greater  abilities^  were  con- 
Hent  to  mitigate  evils  which  they  could  not  cure;  they  sought  occupation 
for  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  nobles,  in  frequent  wars ;  and  allowed 
their  fiery  courage  to  evaporate  in  foreign  expeditions,  which,  if  they 
brought  no  other  advantage^  secured  at  least   domestic   tranquillity. 
But  time  and  accidents  ripened  the  feudal  governments  for  destruction. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
lohatiwS'Sie  "'^  ^^^  princes  of  Europe  attacked,  as  if  by  concert,  the  power  of  their 
nobiMtiic-    nobles.     Men  of  genius  then  undertook,  with  success,  what  their  un- 
j^Zt  aod    skilful  predecessors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France,' 
in  EngkMi.  ^1^^  ^^^^  profound  and  the  most  adventurous  genius  of  that  age,  began, 
and  in  a  single  reign  almost  completed,  the  scheme  of  their  destruction. 
The  sure  but  concealed  policy  of  Henry  the  seventh  of  England,  pro- 
duced the  same  effect.     The  means,  indeed,  employed  by  these  mo- 
narcha  were  very  difierent.     The  blow  which  Lewis  struck  was  sudden 
and  fatal.     The  artifices  of  Henry  resembled  those  slow  poisons,  which 
waste  the  constitution,  but  become  not  mortal  till  some  distant  period. 
Nor  did  they  produce  consequences  less  opposite.     Lewis  boldly  added 
to  the  crown  whatever  he  wrested  from  the  nobles.    Henry  undermined 
his  barons,  by  encouraging  them  to  sell  their  lands,  which  enriched  the 
commons,  and  gave  them  a  weight  in  the  legislature  unknown  to  their 
But  ibe       predecessors.     But  while  these  great  revolutions  were  carrying  on  in 
thSlrtT""   *^'^  kingdoms  with  which  Scotland   was  intimately  connected,  little 
{"r^Ttb  in    a'^i^^^^^'^  happened  there;  our  kings  could  neither  extend  their  own 
seotund.      prerogative,  nor  enable  the  commons  to  encroach  upon  the  aristocracy ; 
the  nobles  not  only  retained  most  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  pos- 
sessions»  but  continued  to  make  new  acquisitions. 
ESnTSSnd       ^^^  ^**  ^^^  owing  to  the  inattention  of  our  princes,  or  to  their  want 
loextrnd     of  ambitiou.     They  were  abundantly  sensible  of  the  exorbitant  power 
IdUi^^.     of  the  nobility,  and  extremely  solicitous  to  humble  that  order.     They 
did  not,  however,  possess  means  sufficient  for  accomplishing  this  end. 
The  resources  of  our  monarchs  were  few,  and  the  progress  which  they 
<3ra«r*i       made  was  of  course  inconsiderable.     But  as  the  number  of  their  fof- 
^dlihu    lowers,  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  were  the  two  chief  circuni- 
*^  stances  which  rendered  the  nobles  formidable;  in  order  to  countei^ 

balance  the  one,  and  to  restrain  the  other,  all  our  kings  had  recourse  to 
nearly  the  same  expedients. 
^!S^  L  Among  nobles  of  a  fierce  courage,  and  of  unpolished  manners, 
•toMos  tiie  surrounded  with  vassals,  bold  and  licentious,  whom  they  were  bound 
by  interest  and  honour  to  protect,  the  causes  of  discord  were  many 
and  unavoidable.     As  th9  contending  parties  could  seldom  agree  in 
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acknowled^g  the  authority  of  any  common  superior  or  judge^  and 
their  impatient  spirit  would  seldom  wait  the  slow  decisions  of  justice, 
tbeir  quarrels  were  usually  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  offended 
baron  assembled  his  yassals,  and  wasted  the  lands  or  shed  the  blood  of 
his  enemy.  To  forgive  an  injury,  was  meajl;  to  forbear  revenge, 
infamous  or  cowardly'.  Hence  quarrels  were  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  and,  under  the  name  of  'deadly  feuds,'  subsisted  for  many 
generations  with  unmitigated  rancour.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
crown  to  foment  rather  than  to  extinguish  these  quarrels;  and,  by 
scattering  or  cherishing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  nobles,  that 
union,  which  would  have  rendered  the  aristocracy  invincible,  and 
which  must  at  once  have  annihilated  the  prerogative,  was  efEectually 
prevented.  To  the  same  cause,  our  kings  were  indebted  for  the  success 
^ith  which  they  sometimes  attacked  the  most  powerful  chieftains.  They 
employed  private  revenge  to  aid  the  impotence  of  public  laws,  and, 
arming  against  the  person  who  had  incurred  their  displeasure  those  rival 
families  which  wished  his  fall,  tbey  rewarded  their  service  by  sharing 
among  them  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished.  But  this. expedient,  though 
it  served  to  humble  individuals,  did  not  weaken  the  body  of  the  nobility. 
Those  who  were  now  the  instruments  of  their  prinbe's  vengeance  became, 
in  a  short  time,  the  objects  of  his  fear.  Having  acquired  power  and 
weahh  by  serving  the  crown,  they,  in  their  turn,  set  up  for  indepen- 
dence: and  though  there  might  be  a  fluctuation  of  power  and  of 
property;  though  old  families  fell,  and  new  ones  rose  upon  their  ruins; 
the  rignts  of  the  aristocracy  remained  entire,  and  its  vigour  unbroken. 

II.  As  the  administration  of  justice  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ties  ExUmd  iiw 
between  a  king  and  his  subjects,  all  our  monarchs  were  at  the  utmost  oruiaulTg't 
pains  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  and  to  extend  that  *^°^'*' 
of  the  crown.     The  external  forms  of  subordination,'  natural  to  the 
feudal  system,  favoured  this  attempt.     An  appeal  lay  from  the  judges 
and  courts  of  the  barons,  to  those  of  the  ^king.     The  right,  hov^ever,  of 
judging  in  the  first  instance  belonged  to  the  nobles,  and  they  easily 
found  means  to  defeat  the  efifect  of  appeals,  as  well  as  of  many  6ther 
feudal  regulations.     The  royal  jurisdiction  was  almost  confined  within 
ihe  narrow  limits  of  the  king's  demesnes,  beyond  which  his  judges 
claimed  indeed  much  authority,  but  possessed  next  to  none.     Our 
kings  were  sensible  of  these  limitations,  and  bore  them  with  impatience. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  overturn,  in  a  moittent,  what  was  so  deeply 
rooted ;  or  to  strip  the  nobles,  at  once,  of  privileges  which  they  had 


^  The  n>irit  of  revenge  wai  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  maanerg,  but,  what  is  more 
reniarkable,  by  the  laws  of  those  ages.  If  any  person  thought  the  prosecution  of  an  injury^ 
ofi«rvd  to  his  family  too  tronblcaome,  or  too  dangerous,  the  salique  laws  peimitted  nim" 
publicly  to  desist  from  demanding  vengeance ;  but  the  same  laws,  in  order  to  punish  his 
cowardice,  and  want  of  affection  to  bis  family,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  succession. 
Hioault's  Abr^gi  chronoL  p.  81.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  find  a  singular  institution 
distiogoisfaed  by  the  name  of  *  sodalitium ; '  a  voluntary  absociation,  the  object  whereof 
was  the  pervonal  secarity  of  those  who  joined  in  it,  ana  which  the  feebleness  of  goVern- 
meBt  at  that  time  rendered  necessary.  Among  other  regulations,  which  are  contained' 
io  ooeof  tbeae  still  extant,  the  following  deserves  notice :  *<  If  anv  associate  shall  cither 
eat  or  dxinJi  with  a  person  who  has  killed  any  member  of  the  <soaalttium,'  unless  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  bishop,  or  the  count,  and  unless  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not' 
Liow  the  person,  let  him  pay  a  great  fine."  Hickes,  Dissert,  epistolar.  apud  Thesaur. 
Uog.  aepteolr.  vol.  i.  p.  Si. 
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held  so  long»  and  which  were  wrought  almost  into  the  frame  of  the 
feudal  constitution.  To  accomplish  this»  however,  was  an  object  of 
uniform  and  anxious  attention  to  all  our  princes.  James  the  first  led 
the  waybere,  as  well  as  in  other  instances,  towards  a  more  regular  and 
perfect  police.  He  made  choice,  among  the  estates  of  parliament,  of  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  whom  he  distineuished  by  the  names  of 
'  lords  of  session,'  and  appointed  them  to  bold  courts  for  determining 
civil  causes  three  times  in  the  year,  and  forty  days  at  a  time,  in  what- 
ever place  he  pleased  to  name.  Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  all 
matters  which  formerly  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  king's  council, 
and,  being  a  committee  of  parliament,  their  decisions  were  final. 
James  the  second  obtained  a  law,  annexing  all  regalities,  which  should 
be  forfeited,  to  the  crown,  and  declaring  the  right  of  jurisdiction  to  be 
unalienable  for  the  future.  James  the  third  imposed  severe  penalties 
upon  those  judges  appointed  by  the  barons>  whose  decisions  should  be 
found,  on  a  review,  to  be  unjust;  and,  by  many  other  regulations, 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  authority  of  his  own  court'.  James  the 
fourth*  on  pretence  of  remedying  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
short  terms  of  the  court  of  session,  appointed  other  judges,  called 
^  lords  of  daily  council.'  The  *  session'  was  an  ambulatory  court,  and 
met  seldom;  the  *  daily  council'  was  fixed,  and  sat  constantly  at  Edin- 
burgh; and,  though  not  composed  of  members  of  parliament,  the  same 
powers  which  the  lords  of  session  enjoyed  were  vested  in  it.  At  last 
James  the  fifth  erected  a  new  court  that  still  subsists,  and  which  be 
named  the  'college  of  justice,'  the  judges  or  '  senators'  of  which  were 
called  *  lords  of  council  and  session.  This  court  not  only  exercised  the 
same  jurisdiction  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  session  and  daily 
council,  but  new  rights  were  added.  Privileges  of  great  importance 
were  granted  to  its  members,  its  forms  were  prescribed,  its  terms  fixed, 
and  regularity,  power,  and  splendour  conferred  upon  it  *.  The  persons 
constituted  judges  in  all  these  diiferent  courts  had,  in  many  respects, 
the  advantage  of  those  who  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons ;  they 
were  more  eminent  for  their  skill  in  law,  their  rules  of  proceeding  were 
more  uniform,  and  their  decisions  more  consistent.  Such  judicatories 
became  the  objects  of  confidence  and  of  veneration.  Men  willingly 
submitted  their  property  to  their  determination,  and  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  jurisdictions  of  the  nobles  were  popular,  and,  for  that 
reay>n,  successful.  By  devices  of  a  similar  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
ihe  nobles  in  criminal  causes  was  restrained,  and  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  *  justiciary'  extended.  The  crown,  in  this  particular,  gaining 
insensibly  upon  the  nobles,  recovered  more  ample  authority;  and  the 
king,  whose  jurisdiction  once  resembled  that  of  a  baron,  rather  than 
that  of  a  sovereign',  came  more  and  more  to  be  considered  as  the 

«  Act  26.  Pari.  1469.    Act  04.  Pari.  i49S.     Act  99.  Pari.  1487. 

^  Keith,  App.  74,  etc. 

*  The  moit  perfect  idea  of  tht  feudal  system  of  goTemment  may  be  attained  by 
attcoding  to  the  state  of  Germany,  and  to  the  history  of  France.  In  the  former,  the 
ftudal  institntioos  still  subsist  ipvith  great  rigour;  and  though  altogether  abolished  in  the 
latter,  the  public  records  have  been  so  carefidly  preserved,  that  the  French  lawyers  and 
antiquaries  have  been  enabled,  with  more  certainty  and  precision  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  to  trace  its  rise,  its  progress,  and  revolutions.  In  Germany, 
every  principality  may  be  coosideitd  as  a  fief,  and  all  its  great  princes  as  vassals,  holding 
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head  of  the  community  and  the  supreme  dispenser  of  justice  to  his 
people.  These  acquisitions  of  our  kings »  however » though  comparatiyely 
great,  were  m  reality  inconsiderable;  and,  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  many  of  the  separate  jurisdictions  possessed  by  the  nobles 
remained  in  great  yigour;  and  their  final  abolition  was  reserved  to  a 
distant  and  more  happy  period. 

But   besides    these  methods    of   defending  their   prerogative  ^^^^  J^^*^.^*' 
humbling  the  aristocracy,  which  may.  be  considered  as  common  to  all  tuSm* 
our  princes,  "we  shall  find,  by  taking  a  review  of  their  reigns,  that  Ehm^Uio*"*' 
almost  every  one  of  our  kings,  from  nobert  Bruce  to  James  the  fifth,  "'^^ 
bad  formed  some  particular  system  for  depressing  the  authority  of  the    - 
nobles,  which  was  the  object  both  of  their  jealousy  and  terror.     This 
conduct  of  ourmonarchs,  if  we  rest  satisfied  with  the  accounts  of  their 
historians,  must  be  considered  as  flowing  entirely  from  their  resentment 
against  particular  noblemen;  and  all  tneir  attempts  to  humble  them 
must  be  viewed  as  the  sallies  of  private  passion,  not  as  the  conseqtiences 
of  any  general  plan  of  policy.     But,  though  some  of  their  actions  may 
be  imputed  to  those  passions,  though  the  different  genius  of  the  men, 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the  nation,  necessarily  occa- 
sioned great  variety  in  their  schemes;  yet,  without  being  chargeable  Thitprorad 
with  excessive  refinement,  we  may  affirm  that  their  end  was  uniformly  o7ihr«^au 
the  same;  and  that  the  project  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  '^'^' 
sometimes  avowed,  and  pursued  with  vigour;  sometimes  concealed,  or 
seemingly  suspended;  was  never  altogether  abandoned. 

T<lo  prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles  than  Robert  Bruce. 
Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
His  gratitude  and  generosity  bestowed  on  tnem  the  lands  of  the  van- 
quished. Property  has  seldom  undergone  greater  or  more  sudden 
revolutions,  than  those  to  which  it  was  subject  at  that  time  in  Scotland. 
Edward  the  first  having  forfeited  the  estates  of  most  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  barons,  granted  them  to  his  English  subjects.  These  were 
expelled  by  the  Scots,  and  their  lands  seized  by  new  masters.  Amidst 
such  rapid  changes,  confusion  was  unavoidable ;  and  many  possessed 
Iheir  lands  by  titles  extremely  defective.     During  one  of  those  truces 

of  the  emperor.  They  potsets  all  the  feudal  privileges ;  their  fiefs  are  perpetual ;  their  jarisdic* 
tiooa  within  their  own  territories  separate  and  eitensive ;  and  the  great  oflBces  of  the  empire 
are  all  hereditary,  and  annexed  to  particular  families.  At  the  same  time  the  emperor  retains 
many  of  the  prerontiTes  of  the  feudal  monarchs.  Like  them,  his  claims  and  preten- 
sions are  innnmeraDle,  and  his  power  small;  his  jurisdiction  within  his  own  demesnes  or 
hereditary  countries  is  complete;  beyond  the  bounds  of  these  it  is  almost  nothing;  and 
so  permanent  are  feudal  principles,  that  although  the  feudal  system  he  OTerturned  in 
almi>tt  every  particular  state  in  Germany,  and  although  the  greater  part  of  its  princes  havo 
become  absolute,  the  original  feudal  constitution  of  the  empire  still  remains,  and  ideas 
pecaliar  to  that  form  of  govern ment  direct  all  i(s  operations,  and  determine  the  rights 
of  all  its  princes.  Oar  observations  with  regard  to  the  limit^  jurisdiction  of  kings  under 
the  feudal  governments,  are  greatly  illustrated  by  what  happened  in  France.  The  feeble- 
ness and  <fotage  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  encowaged  the  peers  to  usurp  an 
indenendentjurisdiction.  Nothing  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  all  was  seised 
by  them.  When  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  throne,  a.  d.  987,  he. kept  possession  of  his 
private  patrimony  the  comti  of  Paris ;  and  all  the  jurisdiction  which  the  latin  his  suc- 
cessors exercised  for  some  time,  was  within  its  territories.  There  were  only  four  towns 
in  France  where  he  could  establish  '  grands  baillis,'  or  roTal  judges  :  all  the  other  lands, 
towns,  and  baillages,  belonged  to  the  nobles.  The  methoas  to  which  the  French  monarchs 
had  recourse  for  extending  their  jurisdiction  were  exactly  similar  to  those  employed*  by 
our  princes.     H^nault's  Abr^g^,  p.  617,  etc.    De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  Uv.  xxx.  ch«  20,  eto« 
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betuveeo  the  two  natioiiSy  occasioned  rather  by  their  beiDg  weary  of 
war  than  desironi  of  peace,  Robert  formed  a  gcoeme  for  ch&cking  the 
growing  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles.  He  summoned  them  to 
show  by  what  rights  they  held  their  lands.  They  assembled  accord- 
ingly; and  the  question  beine  put,  they  started  up  at  once»  and  drew 
their  swords,  *  By  these/  said  they,  *we  acquired  our  lands,  and  ^th 
these  we  will  defend  them.'  The  king,  intimidated  by  their  boldness, 
prudently  dropped  the  project.  But  so  deeply  did  they  resent  this 
attack  upon  their  order,  that,  notwithstanding  Robert's  popular  and 
splendid  virtues,  it  occasioned  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his  iiie. 

^^^  David  his  son,  at  first  an  exile  in  France,  afterwards  a  prisoner  in 
England,  and  involved  in  continual  war  with  Edward  the  third,  bad  not 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  think  of 
retrenching  the  privileges  of  the  nobility. 

Robert  the        Our  historiaus  have  been  more  careful  to  relate  the  military  than  the 

'"'^'  civil  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Robert  the  second.  Skirmishes  and 
inroads  of  little  consequence  they  describe  minutely;  but-with  regard  to 
every  thing  that  happened  during  several  years  of  tranquillity,  they  are 
altogether  silent. 

gourt  the  Tne  feeble  administration  of  Robert  the  third  must  likewise  be  passed 
over  slightly.  A  prince  of  a  mean  genius,  and  of  a  frail  and  sickly 
constitution,  was  not  a  fit  person  to  enter  the  lists  with  active  and 
martial  barons,  or  to  attempt  wresting  from  them  any  of  their  rights. 

jimettho  The  civil  transactions  in  Scotland  are  better  known  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  James  the  first,  and  a  complete  series  of  our  laws 
supplies  the  detects  of  our  historians.  The  English  made  some  amends 
for  their  injustice  in  detaining  that  prince  a  prisoner,  by  their  generous 
care  of  his  education.  During  his  long  residence  in  England,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  feudal  system  in  a  more  advanced  state, 
and  refined  from  many  of  the  imperfections  which  still  adhered  to  it  in 
his  own  kingdom.  He  saw  there,  nobles  great,  but  not  independent;  a 
king  powerful,  though  far  from  absolute:  ne  saw  a  regular  administra- 
tion  of  government;  wise  laws  enacted ;  and  a  nation  flourishing  and 
happy,  because  all  ranks  of  men  were  accustomed  to  obey  them.  Full 
of  these  ideas,  he  returned  into  his  native  country,  which  presented  to 
him  a  very  different  scene.  The  royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now 
contemptible,  by  having  been  so  long  delegated  to  regents.    The  ancient 

Bitrimony  and  revenues  of  the  crown  were  almost  totally  alienated, 
uring  his  long  absence  the  name  of  king  was  little  known,  and  less 
regarded.  The  licence  of  many  years  had  rendered  the  nobles  inde- 
pendent. Universal  anarchy  prevailed.  The  weak  were  exposed  to 
the  rapine  and  oppression  of  the  strong.  In  every  corner  some  bar- 
barous chieftain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared  the  king,  nor 
pitied  the  people*.      « 

James  was  too  wise  a  prince  to  employ  open  force  to  correct  such 
inveterate  evils.     Neither  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it. 

^  A  contemporaiy  mooiuh  writw  deacribes  these  calamities  wexy  feelingly  in  his  rude 
LMio  :  **  In  diekus  iliia,  non  trat  lex  in  Scotia,  sed  auilibet  potentiorum  juniorem  oppressit; 
et  totmn  regoum  fuit  uaum  latrocinium;  homicioia,  depraedationes,  incendia,  ct  cstera 
maleficia  remaaserunt  inpunita ;  et  justitia  relegata  extra  termiaos  regni  exulaWt."  Char- 
lular.  Moyrav.  apud  lanes,  EsMy,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
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Be  applied  ille  geotler  aad  less  ofEensiye  romedy  of  laws  and  statutes. 
In  a  parliament^  held  immediately  after  his  return ,  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  by  many  wise  laws  tending  visibly  to  reestablish 
order,  tranqiuUity,  and  justice,  in  the  kingdom.   But,  at  the  same  time 
that  be  endeavouiMMl  to  secure  these  blessings  to  his  subjects,  he  dis- 
eoYered  his  intention  to  recover  those  possessions  of  which  the  crown 
had  been  onjustly  bereaved;  and,  for  that  purpose,  obtained  an  act,  by 
wUdi  he  was  empowered  to  summon  such  as  bad  obtained  crown  lands 
daring  the  last  three  reisns,  to  produce  the  rights  by  which  they  held 
them*.    As  this  statute  threatened  the  property  of  the  nobles,  another, 
which  passed  in  a  subsequent  parliament,  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at 
their  »ower.   By  it  the  leaeues  and  combinations  which  we  have  already 
described,  and  which  rendered  the  nobles  so  formidable  to  the  crown, 
were  declared  unlawful  \    Encouraged  by  this  success  in  the  beginning 
of  his  enterprise,  James's  next  step  was  still  bolder  and  more  decisive. 
During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  seized,  at  once,  his  cousin  Murdo, 
doke  of  Albany,  and  his  sons;  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Lennox,  Angus, 
March,  and  above  twenty  other  peers  and  barons  of  prime  rank.     To 
all  of  them,  however,  he  was  immediately  reconciled,  except  to  Albany 
and  his  sons,  and  Lennox.     These  were  tried  by  their  peers,  and  con- 
demned; for  what  crime  is  now  unknown.     Their  execution  struck 
the  wh<de  order  withHerror,  and  their  forfeiture  added  vast  possessions 
to  the  crown.     He  seized,  likewise,   the   earldoms  of  Buchan  and 
Strathem,  upon  different  pretexts  i   and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by 
inheritance.     The  patience  and  inactivity  of  the  nobles,  while  the  king 
was  proceeding  so  rapidly  towards  aggrandizing  the  crown,  are  amazing. 
The  onlv  destruction  he  met  with  was  from  a  slight  insurrection  headed 
by  the  juke  of  Albany's  youngest  son,  and  that  was  easily  suppressed. 
The  splendour  and  presence  of  a  king,  to  virfaich  the  great  men  had  been 
long  unaccustomed,  inspired  reverence :  James  was  a  prince  of  great 
abiuties»  and  conducted  his  operations  with  jnuch  prudence.     He  was 
in  friendship  with  England,  and  closely  allied  with  the  French  king:  he 
was  adored  by  the  people,  who  enjoyed  unusual  security  and  happiness 
under  his  administration  :  and  all  his  acquisitions,  however  fatal  to  the 
body  of  the  nobles,  bad  been  gained  by  attacks  upon  individuals;  were 
obtained  by  decisions  of  law;  and,  being  founded  on  circuipistances 
peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suffered,  might  excite  murmurs  and  appre- 
hensions, but  afforded  no  colourable  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion. 
It  was  not  so  vnth  the  next  attempt  which  the  king  made.    Encouraged 
by  the  iacility  with  which  he  baa  hitherto  advanced,  he  ventured  upon 
a  measure  that  irritated  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  and  which  the 
events  shew  either  to  have  been  entered  into  with  too  much  precipitancy, 
or  to  have  been  carried  on  with  too  much  violence.     The  father  of 
George  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  had  taken  arms  against  Robert  the  third, 
the 'kill's  father;  but  that  crime  had  been  pardoned,   and  his  lands 
restored  by  Robert,  duke  of  Albany.    James,  on  pretext  that  the  regent 
had  exuded  his  power,  and  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king 
alone  to  .pardon  treason,  or  to  alienate  lands  annexed  to  the  crowp, 
obtained  a  sentence,  declaring  the  -  pardon  to  be  void,  and  depriving 

*■  Act  S.  Part.  4U24»  >  Act  SO.  ibid. 
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Dunbar  of  the  earldom.    Many  of  the  great  men  held  lands  by  no  other 
right  than  what  they  derived  from  grants  of  the  two  dukes  of  Albany. 
Such  a  decision,  though  they  had  reason  to  expect  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  statute  which  the  king  had  obtained,  occasioned  a  general  alarm. 
Though  Dunbar  was,  at  present,  the  only  suiTerer,  the  precedent  might 
be  extended,  and  their  titles  to  possessions  which  they  considered  as  the 
rewards  of  their  valour,  misht  be  subjected  to  the  review  of  courts  of 
law,  whose  forms  of  proceeding,  and  jurisdiction,  were  in  a  martial  age 
little  known  and  extremely  odious.      Terror  and  discontent  spread  fast 
upon  this  discovery  of  the  king's  intentions;  the  common  danger  caHed 
on  the  whole  order  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold  stand,  before  they 
were  stripped  successively  of  their  acq.uisitions,  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty  and  insignificance.     The  prevalence  of  these  sentiments 
among  the  nobles  encouraged  a  few  desperate  men,  the  friends  or 
followers  of  those  who  had  been  the  chief  sufferers  under  the  king's 
administration,  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.     The  first  uncer- 
tain intelligence  of  this  was  brought  him  while  he  lay  in  his  camp  before 
Roxburgh  castle.     He  durst  not  confide  in  nobles,  to  whom  he  had 
given  so  many  causes  of  disgust,  but  instantly  dismissed  them  and  their 
vassals,  and  retiring  to  a  monastery  near  Perth,  was  soon  after  murdered 
there  in  the  most  cruel  maihier.     All  our  historians  mention  with 
astonishment  this  circumstance  of  the  king's  disbanding  his  army,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  so  necessary  for  his  preservation.     A  king,  say  they, 
surrounded  vrith  his  barons,  is  secure  from  secret  treason,  and  may  defy 
open  rebellion.     But  those  very  barons  were  the  persons  whom  he 
chiefly  dreaded;  and  it  is  evident  from  this  review  of  his  administra- 
tion, that  he  had  greater  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  than  to  expect 
defence,  from  their  hands.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  James,  that  his 
maxims  and  manners  were  too  refined  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Happy !  had  he  reigned  in  a  kingdom  more  civilized;  his  love  of  peace, 
of  justice,  and  of  eleeance,  would  have  rendered  his  schemes  successful; 
and,  instead  of  perishing  because  he  had  attempted  too  much,  a  grateful 
people  would  have  applauded  and  seconded  his  efibrts  to  reform  and  to 
improve  them. 

Crichton,  the  most  able  man  of  those  who  had  the  direction  of 
aiTairs  during  the  minority  of  James  the  second,  had  been  the  minister 
of  James  the  first,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  resolution  of  humbling 
the  nobility.  He  did  not  relinquish  the  design,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
inspire  his  pupil  with  the  same  sentiments.  But  what  James  had 
attempted  to  effect  slowly  and  by  legal  means,  his  son  and  Crichton 
pursued  vrith  the  impetuosity  natural  to  Scotsmen,  and  with  the  fierce- 
ness peculiar  to  that  age.  William,  the  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  the 
first  victim  to  their  barbarous  policy.  That  young  nobleman,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  contemning  the  authority  of  an  infant  prince, 
almost  Openly  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  aspired  to  independehce. 
Crichton,  too  high-spirited  to  bear  such  an  insult,  but  too  weak  to 
curb  or  to  bring  to  justice  so  powerful  an  offender,  decoyed  him  by 
\pany  promises  to  an  interview  in  thecastle  of  Edinburgh,  and,  notwith* 
standing  these,  murdered  both  him  and  his  brother.  Crichton,  however, 
gained  little  by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  rendered  him  universally 
odious.  William^  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  no  less  powerful,  and 
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no  less  formidable  to  the  crown.  By  forming  the  league  which  we 
already  mentioned  with  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  other  barons,  he  had 
united  against  his  sovereign  almost  one  half  of  his  kingdom.  But  his 
credulity  led  him  into  the  same  snare  which  had  been  fatal  to  the 
fennier  earl.  Relying  on  the  king's  promises,  who  had  now  attained  to 
the  years  of  manhood,  and  having  obtained  a  safeconduct  upider  the 
great  seal,  he  ventured  to  meet  him  in  Stirling  castle.  James  urged 
him  to  dissolve  that  dangerous  confederacy  into  which  he  had  entered ; 
the  earl  obstinately  refused ;  *  If  you  will  not,'  said  the  enraged  monarch, 
drawing  his  da^er,  'this  shall;'  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  An 
action  so  unworthy  of  a  king  filled  the  nation  with  astonishment  and 
with  horror.  The  earl's  vassals  ran  to  arms  with  the  utmost  fury,  and 
dn^ng  the  safeconduct,  which  the  king  had  granted  and  violated,  at 
a  horse's  tail,  they  marched  towards  Stiriine,  burnt  the  town,  and 
threatened  to  besiege  the  castle.  An  accommodation,  however,  ensued ; 
on  what  terms  is  not  known.  But  the  king's  jealousy,  and  the  new 
earl's  power  and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  being  of  long  conti- 
nuance. Both  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  armiea,  and  met  near 
Abercorn.  That  of  the  earl,  composed  chiefly  of  borderers,,  was  far 
superior  to  the  king's,  both  in  number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single 
battle  must,  in  all  probability,  have  decided  whether  the  house  of 
Stuart  or  of  Douglas  was  henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
But,  while  his  troops  impatiently  expected  the  signal  to  engage,  the  earl 
ordered  them  to  retire  to  their  camp:  and  sir  James  Hamilton. of 
Cadyow,  the  person  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  con- 
Tinoed  of  his  want  of  genius  to  improve  an  opportunity,  or  of  his  want 
of  courage  to  seize  a  crowns  deserted  him  that  very  night.  This  example 
was  followed  by  many;  and  the  earl,  despised  or  forsaken  by  all,  was 
soon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  depend  for  his  sub- 
sistence on  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England.  The  ruin  of  this 
great  family,  which  had  so  long  rivalled  and  overawed  the  crown,  and 
the  terror  with  which  such  an  example  of  unsuccessful  ambition  filled 
the  nobles,  secured  the  king,  for  some  time,  from  opposition;  and  the 
royal  authority  remained  uncontrolled,  and  almost. absolute.  James 
did  not  suffer  this  favourable  interval  to  nass  unimproved ;  he  procured 
the  consent  of  parliament  to  laws  more  advantageous  to  the  prerogative, 
and  more  subversive  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  than  were  ever 
obtained  by  any  former  or  subsequent  monarch  of  Scotland. 

By  one  of  these,  not  only  all  the  vast  possessions  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  but  idl  prior  and  future  aliena- 
tions of  crown  lands  were  declared  to  be  void;  and  the  king  was 
empowered  to  seize  them  at  pleasure,  without  any  process  or  form  of 
law,  and  oblige  the  possessors  to  refund  whatever  they  had  received 
from  them'.  A  dreadful  instrument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince  1 

Another  law  prohibited  the  v^ardenship  of  the  marches  to  be  granted 
hereditarily;  restrained,  in  several  instances,  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
office ;  and  extended  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts*. 

By  a  third,  it  was  enacted  that  no  '  regahty,'  or  exclusive  right  of 
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administerifig  jtutice  within  a  man's  own  landi*  ahoold  be  granted  in 
time  to  come»  without  the  consent  of  parliament*;  a  condition  which 
implied  almost  an  express  prohibition.  Those  nobles  who  already  pos- 
sessed that  ^reat  privilege,  would  naturally  be  solicitous  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  common »  by  being  bestowed  on  many.  Those  who  bad 
not  th6i||seives  attained  it,  would  en?y  others  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
flattering  distinction,  and  both  would  concur  in  rejecting  the  claims  of 
new  pretenders. 

By  a  fourth  act,  all  new  grants  of  hereditary  ofBces  were  prohibited ; 
and  those  obtained  since  the  death  of  the  last  king  were  revoked*. 

Each  of  these  statutes  undermined  some  of  the  great  pillars  on  which 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  rasted.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reigo» 
this  prince  pursued  the  plan  which  he  bad  begun,  with  the  utmost 
vigour;  and,  had  not  a  sudden  death,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a 
cannon  which  burst  near  him  at  the  siege  of  Roxbur^,  prevented  his 
progress,  he  wanted  neither  genius  nor  courage  to  periectit :  and  Scot- 
land might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  first  kingdom  in  Europe 
which  would  have  seen  the  subversion  of  the  feudal  system. 
lamrt  th«  James  the  third  discovered  no  less  eagerness  than  his  father  or  grand- 
father to  humble  the  nobility;  but,  far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in 
abilities  and  address,  he  adopted  a  plan  extremely  impolitic,  and  his 
reign  was  disastrous,  as  well  as  his  end  tragical.  Under  the  feudal 
governments,  the  nobles  were  not  only  the  king's  ministers,  and  possessed 
of  all  the  great  offices  of  power  or  of  trust;  they  were  likewise  his  com* 
panions  and  favourites,  and  hardly  any  but  them  approached  his  person, 
or  were  entitled  to  his  regard.  But  James,  who  both  feared  and  hated 
his  nobles,  kept  them  at  an  unusual  distance,  and  bestowed  every  mariL 
4>f  confidence  and  affection  upon  a  few  mean  persons,  of  professions  so 
dishonourable  as  ought  to  have  rendered  them  unworthy  of  his  pre- 
sence. Shut  up  with  these  in  his  castle  of  Stirling,  he  seldom  appeared 
in  public,  and  amused  hinlself  in  architecture,  music,  and  other  arts, 
which  were  then  little  esteemed.  The  nobles  beheld  the  power  and 
fiivour  of  these  minions  with  indignation.  Even  the  sanguinary  measures 
of  his  father  provoked  them  less  than  his  neglect.  Individuals  alone 
suffered  by  the  former;  by  the  latter,  every  man  Uiooght  himself  injured, 
because  all  were  contemned.  Their  discontents  were  much  heightened 
by  the  king's  recalling  all  rights  to  crown  lands,  hereditary  offices, 
regalities,  and  every  other  concession  which  was  detrimental  to  his 
nrerogative,  and  which  bad  been  extorted  dnrins  bis  minority.  Com- 
binations among  themselves,  secret  intrigues  with  England,  and  all  the 
usual  preparatives  for  civil  war,  were  the  effects  of  their  resentment. 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brothers, 
two  young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensed  against 
James,  who  treated  them  with  the  same  coldness  as  he  did  the  other 
great  men,  entered  deeply  into  all  their  cabals.  The  king  detected  their 
designs,  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and,  seizing  his  two 
brothers,  committed  the  duke  of  Albany  to  Edinburgh  castle.  The  earl 
of  Mar,  having  remonstrated  with  too  much  boldness  against  th^  king's 
conduct,  was  murdered,  if  we  may  believe  our  historians,  by  his  com- 
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maud.  Albany,  ftpprehensiTe  of  the  same  fate,  made  his  escape  oat  of 
the  ctsde,  and  fled  into  France.  Concern  for  the  king's  honour,  or 
indignalioD  at  his  measin-es,  were,  perhaps  the  motiyes  which  first 
iodiioed  him  to  join  the  malecontents.  But  James's  attachment  to 
bfourites  rendering  him  OTcry  day  more  odious  to  the  nobles,  the 
prospect  of  the  ad?antages  which  might  be  derived  firom  their  general 
disaffection,  added  to  the  resentment  which  he  felt  on  account  oi  his 
brother's  death  and  his  own  injuries,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more 
ambitaoiis  and  criminal  thoughts.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward 
the  fourth  of  England,  in  whichhe  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Scots;  and,  in  return  for  the  assistance  which  was  promised  him 
towards  dethroning  his  brother,  he  bouxid  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was 
put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to  swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the 
En^b  monarch,  to  renounce  the  ancient  alliance  with  France,  to  con- 
tract a  new  one  with  England,  and'to  surrender  some  of  the  strongest 
castles  and  most  valuable  counties  in  Scotland'.  That  aid,  which  the  duke 
so  basely  purchased  at  the  price  of  his  own  honour,  add  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  was  punctually  granted  him,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  with  a  powerful  army,  conducted  him  towards  Scotland. 
The  dai^r  of  a  foreign  invasion  obliged  James  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  long  treated  with  contempt.  Some  of 
them  were  in  dose  confederacy  with  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  approved 
of  all  his  pretensions.  Others  were  impatient  for  any  event  which  would 
restore  their  order  to  its.  ancient  preeminence.  They  seemed,  however, 
to  enter  with  zeal  into  the  measures  of  their  sovereign  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom  against  its  invaders',  and  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  of  their  followers,  but  with  a  stronger  disposition  to 
redress  their  own  pievances than  to  annoy  the  enemy;  and  with  a  fixed 
resolution  of  pumshing  those  minions  whose  insolence  they  could  no 
longer  tolerate.  This  resolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near  Lauder, 
with  a  military  despatch  and  rigour.  Having  previously  c(mcerted  their 
plan,  the  earls  of  Anp;us,.  Huntly,  Lennox,  followed  by  almost  all  the 
baroQs  of  chief  note  m  the  army,  forcibly  entered  the  apartment  of 
their  sovereign,  seized  all  his  favourites  except  one  Ramsay,  whom  they 
could  not  tear  from  the  king,  in  whose  arms  he  took  shelter,  and, 
withoot  any  form  of  trial,  hanged  them  instantly  over  a  bridge.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  those  who  had  engrossed  the'  king's  afiectton, 
were  Cochran  a  mason,  Hommil  a  tailor,  Leonard  a  smith,  Rogers  a 
musician,  and  Torsifan  a  fencing-master.  So  despicable  a  retinue  dis- 
covers the  capriciousness  of  James's  character,  and  accounts  for  the 
in^^oatioQ  of  the  nobles,  when  they  beheld  the  favour,  due  to  them, 
bestowed  on  such  unworthy  objects. 

James  had  no  reason  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  his  com- 
mand, and,  dismissing  it,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
After  various  intrigues,  Albany's  lands  and  honours  were,  at  length, 
restored  to  him,  and  he  seemed  even  to  have  regained  his  brother's 
fiivoorby  some  important  services.  But  their  friendship  was  not  of  long 
duration.  James  abandoned  himself,  once  more,  to  the  guidance  of 
bvooriles;  and  the  fiite  of  those  who  had  sufiered  at  Lauder  did  not 
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deter  others  from  courting  that  dangerous  preeminence.     Alhany^  on 

8 re  text  that  an  attempt  bad  been  made  to  take  away  his  life  by  poison, 
ed  from  court,  and,  retiring  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar^  drew  thither  a 
greater  number  of  barons  than  attended  on  the  king  himself.  At  the 
same  time  he  renewed  his  former  confederacy  with  Edward;  the  earl  of 
Angus  openly  negotiated  that  in&mous  treaty ;  other  barons  were  ready 
to  concur  with  it;  and  if  the  sudden  death  of  Edward  had  not  preyented 
Albany's  receiving  any  aid  from  England,  the  crown  of  Scotland  would 
probably  have  been  the  reward  of  this  unworthy  combination  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  But,  instead  of  any  hopes  of  reigning  in 
Scotland,  he  found,  upon  the  death  of  Edward,  that  he  could  net  reside 
there  in  safety ;  and,  flying  first  to  England,  -and  then  to  France,  be 
«eems  from  that  time  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  afiairs  of  his  natiye 
country.  Emboldened  by  his  retreat,  the  king  and  his  ministers  muUi- 
plied  the  insults  which  they  offered  to  the  nobility.  A  standing  guard, 
a  thing  unknown  under  the  feudal  governments,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  familiarity  and  confidence  with  which  monarchs  theui  lired  amidst 
their  nobles,  was  raised  for  the  king's  defence,  and  the  command  of  it 
given  to  Ramsay,  lately  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  same  person  who 
had  so  narrowly  escaped,  when.  hi»  companions  were  put  to  death  at 
Lauder.  As  if  this  precaution  had  not  been  sufficient,  a  pioclamatioo 
was  issued,  forbidding  any  person  to  appear  in  arms  within  the  procincts 
of  the  court' ;  which,  at  a  time  when  no  man  of  rank  left  his  own  bouse 
without  a  numerous  rotinue  of  armed  followers,  was,  in  efiect,  debarring 
the  nobles  from  all  access  to  the  king.  James,  at  the  same  time,  became 
fonder  of  rotirement  than  ever,  and,  sunk  in  indolence  or  superstition, 
or  attentive  only  to  amusem/ents,  devolved  his  whole  authority  upon  bis 
favourites.  So  many  injuries  provoked  the  most  considerable  nobles  to 
take  arms;  and,  having  persuaded  or  obliged  the  duke  of  ftothesay,  the 
king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  set  himself  at  their  head,  they 
openly  declared  their  intention  of  depriving  James  of  a  crown,  of  which 
he  had  discovered  himself  to  be  so  unworthy.  Roused  by  this  danger, 
the  king  quitted  his  retirement,  took  the  field,  and  encountered  them 
near  Bannockburn;  but  the  valour  of  the  borderers,  of  whom  the  army 
of  the  malecontenls  was  chiefly  composed,  soon  put  bis  troops  to  flight, 
and  he  himself  was  slain  in  the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immo- 
derate attachment  to  favourites,,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are 
visible  in  his  whole  conduct;  but  the  character  of  a  cruel  and  unre- 
lenting tyrant  seems  to  be  unjustly  afllxed  to  him  by  our  historians.  His 
neglect  of  the  nobles  irritated,  but  did  not  weaken  them ;  and  (heir 
discontent,  the  immoderate  ambition  of  his  two  brothers,  and  their 
unnatural  confederacies  with  England,  were  sufficrent  to  have  disturbed 
a  more  vigorous  administration,  and  to  have  rendered  a  prince  of  superior 
talents  unhappy. 

The  indignation  which  many. persons  of  rank  expressed  against  the 
conduct  of  the  conspirators,  together  with  the  terror  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  which  the  pope  pronounced  against  them,  obli^d 
them,  to  use  their  victory  with  great  moderation  and  humanity.  Being 
eonscious  how  detestable  the  crime  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blooo 
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of  their  sovereign  iippeared»  they  eadeavoured  to  regain  the  good  opinion 
of  their  countrymen^  and  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  the  &ther>  by 
their  loyalty  and  duty  towards  the  son.  They  placed  him  instantly 
on  the  throne,  and  the  whole  kingdom  soon  united  in  acknowledging 
his  authority. 

James  the  fourth  was  naturally  generous  and  brave;  he  felt,  in  an  janattiie 
high  degree »  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  young  and  noble  mind.  ^"^'^' 
He  h>fed  magnificence,  he  delighted  in  war,  and  was  eager  to  obtain 
fame.  During  his  reign,  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  between 
the  kii^  and  nobles  seems  almost  entirely  to  have  ceased.  He  enried 
not  their  splendour,  because  it  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  his  court; 
nor  did  he  dread  their  power,  which  he  considered  as  the  security  of 
his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object  of  terror  to  himself.  This  confidence 
on  his  part  met  with  the  proper  return  of  doty  and  affection  on  theirs; 
and,  in  his  war  with  England,  he  experienced  how  much  a  king  beloved 
by  his  nobles  is  able  to  perform.  Though  the  ardour  of  his  courage, 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  rather  than  the  prospect  of  any  national 
advantage,  induced  him  to  declare  war  against  England,  such  was  the 
zeal  of  his  subjects  for  the  king's  glory,  that  he  was  followed  by  as 
nllant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  ancestors  had  led  upon  English  ground. 
But  though  James  himself  formed  no  scheme  dangerous  or  detrimental 
to  the  aristocracy,  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  an  event  extremely 
fatal  to  it;  and  one  accidental  blow  humbled  it  more  than  all  the  pre- 
meditated attacks  of  preceding  kings.  In  the  rash  and  unfortunate 
bauVe  of  Flowden,  a  brave  nobility  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  desert 
their  sovereign.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen  lords,  five  eldest  sons  of  noble- 
men, and  an  incredible  number  of  barons^  fell  with  the  king'.  The 
whole  body  of  the  nobles  long  and  sensibly  felt  this  disaster;  and  if  a 
prince  of  fuU  age  had  then  ascended  the  throne,  their  consternation  and 
feebleness  would  have  afforded  him  advantages  which  no  former 
monarch  ever  possessed. 

But  James  the  fifth*  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  an  infant  ofaj^mntiM 
jear  old;  and  though  the  office  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  cousin,  ^'*** - 
the  duke  of  Albany,  a  man  of  genius  and  enterprise,  a  native  ofFrance, 
»nd  accustomed  to  a  government,  where  the  power  of  the  king  was 
already  great;  though  ne  made  many  bold  attempts  to  extend  the  royal 
authority;  though  he  put  to  death  lord  Home,  and  banished  the  earl  of 
Angus,  the  two  noblemen  of  greatest  influence  in  the  kingdom,  the 
aristocracy  lost  no  ground  under  his  admin^tration.  A  stranger  to  the 
manners,  the  laws,  and  the  language  of  the  people  whom  he  was  called 
to  rule,  be  acted,  on  some  occasions,  rather  like  a  viceroy  of  the  French 
king,  than  the  governor  of  Scotland ;  but  the  nobles  asserted  their  dwn 
privileges,  and  contended  for  the  interest  of  their  country  with  a  bold- 
ness, which  convinced  him  of  their  independence,  and  ol  the  impotence 
of  his  own  authority.  After,  several  unsuccessful  struggles,  he  volun- 
tarfly  retired  to  France;  and  the  king  being  then  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
the  nobles  agreed  that  he  should  assume  the  government,  and  that  eight 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  attend  him  by  turns,  and  to  advise  and 
assist  him  in  the  administration  of  public  aflhirs.     The  earl  of  Angus, 
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who  was  one  of  that  nuoiber,  did  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  such 
divided  power.  He  gained  some  of  his  colleagues,  removed  others,  and 
intimidated  the  rest.  When  the  term  of  his  attendance  expired,  he 
still  retained  authority,  to  which  all  were  ohliged  to  submit,  because 
none  of  them  was  in  a  condition  to  dispute  it.     The  affection  of  the 

Joung  kiog  was  the  only  thing  wanting,  to  fix  and  perpetuate  his  power, 
lut  an  active  and  high-spirited  prince  submitted,  vrith  great  impatience, 
to  the  restraint  in  which  be  was  kept.     It  ill  suited  his  years,  or  dispo- 
sition, to  be  confined  as  a  prisoner  within  his  ovm  palace;  to  be  treated 
with  no  respect,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  power.     He  could  not,  on 
some  occasions,  conceal,  his  resentment  and  indignation.     Angus  fore- 
saw that  he  had  much  to  dread  from  these;  and,  as  he  could  not  gain 
the  king's  heart,  he  resolved  to  make  sure  of  his  person.     James  was 
continually  surrounded  by  the  earFs  spies  and  confidants;  many  eyes 
watched  all  his  motions,  and  observed  every  step  he  took.     But  the 
king's  eagerness  to  obtain  liberty  eluded  all  their  vigilance.    He  escaped 
from  Falkland,  and  fled  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  tne  residence  of  the 
queen  his  mother,  and  the  only  place  of  strength  in  the  kingdom  which 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglases.     The  nobles,  of  whom  some 
were  influenced  by  their  hatred  to  Angus,  and  others  by  their  respect 
ibr  the  king,  crowded  to  Stirling,  and  his  court  was  soon  filled  with 
persons  of  the  greatest  distinction.     The  earl,  though  astonished  at  this 
unexpected  revolution,  resolved,  at  first,  to  make  one  bold  push  for 
recovering  his  authority,  by  marching  to  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  his 
followers ;  but  he  wanted  either  courage  or  strength  to  execute  his 
resolution.     In  a  parliament  held  soon  after,  he  and  his  adherents  were 
attainted,  and,  after  escaping  from  many  dangers,  and  enduring  much 
misery,  he  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  fly  into  England  for  refuge. 

James  had  now  not  only  the  name,  but,  though  extremely  young, 
the  full  authority  of  a  king.  He  was  inferior  to  no  prince  of  that  age  in 
gracefulness  of  person,  or  in  vigour  of  mind.  His  understanding  was 
good,  and  his  heart  warm;  the  former  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  the  latter  susceptible  of  the  best  impressions.  But,  according  to 
the  usual  fate  of  princes,  who  are  called  to  the  throne  in  their  infancy, 
his  education  had  been  neglected.  His  private  preceptors  were  more 
ready  to  flatter,  than  to  instruct  him.  It  was  the  interest  of  those  who 
governed  the  kingdom,  to  prevent  him  from  knowing  too  much.  The 
earl  of  Angus,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  business,  gave  him  an  early 
taste  for  such  pleasures,  as  afterwards  occupied  and  engrossed  him  more 
than  became  a  king.  Accordingly,  we  discover  in  James  all  the  features 
of  a  great,  but  uncultivated,  spirit.  On  the  one  hand,  violent  passions, 
implacable  resentment,  an  immoderate  desire  of  power,  and  the  utmost 
rage  at  disappointment.  On  the  other,  love  to  his  people,  zeal  for  the 
punishment  of  private  oppressors,  confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  the 
most  engaging  openness  and  affability  of  behaviour. 

What  he  himself  had  suffered  from  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles, 
led  him  early  to  imitate  his  predecessors,  in  their  attempts  to  humble 
them.     The  plan  he  formed  for  that  purpose  was  more  profound,  more 
systematic,  and  pursued  with  greater  constancy  and  steadiness,  than     i 
that  of  any  of  his  ancestors.     And  the  influence  of  the  events  in  his     I 
reign  upon  those  of  the  subsequent  period  renders  it  necessary  to  explain 
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UsconJaet  at  greater  length,  and  lo  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of 
his  actions.      He  had  penetration  enough  to  discoyer  those  defects  in 
the  schemes  adopted  by  former  kings,  which  occasioned  their  miscar- 
riage.   The  example  of  James  the  first  had  taught  him,  that  wise  laws 
operate  slowly  on  a  rude  people,  and  that  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  feudal 
nobles  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  these  alone.     The  effects  of  the  violent 
measures  of  James  the  second  convinced  him,  that  the  oppression  of 
oae  great  femily  is  apt  either  to  excite  the  suspicion  and  resentment  of 
the  other  nobles,  or  to  enrich  with  its  spoNs  some  new  family,  which 
would  soon  adopt  the  same  sentiments^  and  become  equally  formidable 
lo  the  crown.     He  saw,  from  the  fatal  end  of  James  the  third,  that 
neglect  was  still  more  intolerable  to  the  nobles  than  oppression,  and 
ihat  the  ministry  of  new  men  and  favourites  was  both  dishonourable  and 
dangerous  to  a  prince.     At  the  same  time,  he  felt,  that  the  authority 
of  the  crown  Tvas  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  that,  without  some  new  accession  of  strength,  he  could' 
expect  no  better  success  in  the  struggle  than  his  ancestors.     In  this 
extremity,  be  applied  himself  to  the  clergy,  hoj^ing  that  they  would 
both  relish  his  plan,  and  concur,  with  all  their  mfluence,  in  enabling 
huD  to  pot  it  in  execution.     Under  the  feudal  government,  the  church, 
being  reckoned  a  third  estate,  had  its  representatives  in  parliament;  the 
number  of  these  was  considerable,  and  they  possessed  great  influence 
in  that  assembly.     The  superstition  of  former  kings,  and  the  zeal  of 
many  ages  of  ignorance,  had  bestowed  on  ecclesiastics  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  national  wealth;  and  the  authority  which  they  acquired,  by 
the  reverence   of  the  people^  was  superior  even  to  that  which  they 
derived  from   their  riches.     This  powerful  body,  however,  depended 
entirely  on  the  crown.     The  popes,  notwithstanding  their  attention  to 
extend  their  usurpations,  had  neglected  Scotland,  as  a  distant  and  poor 
kingdom,  and  permitted  its  kings  to  exercise  powers  which  they  disputed 
with  more  considerable  princes.     The  Scottish  monarchs  had  the  sole 
rieht  of  nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys';  and  James  natu- 
rally concluded,  that  men  who  expected  preferment  from  his  fiivour, 
would  be  willing  to  merit  it,  by  promoting  his  designs.     Happily  for 
him,  the  nobles  had  not  yet  recovered  the  blow  which  fell  on  their 
order  at  Flowden;  and,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  their  conduct,  or 
from  the  character  given  of  them  by  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  envoy 
in  Scotland,  they  were  men  of  little  genius,  of  no  experience  in  busi- 
ness, and  incapable  of  acting  either  with  unanimity,  or  with  vigour. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  were  distinguished  by  their  great 
nbiVities,  and  no  less  by  their  ambition.     Various  causes  of  disgust  suIh 
sisted  between  them  and  the  martial  nobles*,  who  were  apt  to  view  the 
pacific  character  of  ecclesiastics  with  some  degree  of  contempt,  and  who 
^nned  their  power  and  wealth.     By  acting  in  concert  with  the  king, 
^bcy  not  only  would  gratify  him,  but  avenge  themselves,  and  hoped  to 
^'iggrandize  their  own  order,  by  depressing  those  who  were  their  sole 
rivals.    Secure  of  so  powerful  a  concurrence,  Jamets  ventured  to  pro- 
ceed with  greater  boldness.     In  the  first  heat  of  resentment,  he  had 
driven  the  earl  of  Angus  out  ofthe  kingdom;  and,  sensible  that  a  person 
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so  far  superior  to  the  other  nobles  in  abilities,  might  create  many 
obstacles,  which  would  retard  or  render  ineffectual  all  his  schemes,  he 
solemnly  swore,  that  he  would  never  permit  him  to  return  into  Scot- 
land; and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  king  of 
England,  he  adhered  to  his  vow  with  unrelenting  obstinacy.     He  then 
proceeded  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  other 
castles,  and  to  fill  his  magazines  with  arms  and  ammunilion.     Having 
taken  these  precautions,  by  way  of  defence,  he  began  to  treat  the  nobi> 
lity  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  reserve.     Those  offices,  which  they 
were  apt,  from  long  possession,  to  consider  as  appropriated  to  their 
order,  were  now  bestowed  on  ecclesiastics,  who  alone  possessed  the 
king's  ear,  and,  together  with  a  few  gentlemen  of  inferior  rank,  to  whom 
he  had  communicated  his  schemes,  were  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  all  public  affairs.     These  ministers  were  chosen  with  judgment;  and 
cardinal  Beatoun,  who  soon  became  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
was  a  man  of  superior  genius.     These  served  the  king  with  fidelity ; 
they  carried  on  his  measures  with  vigour,  with  reputation,  and  with 
success.     James  no  longer  concealed  his  distrust  of  the  nobles,  and 
suffered  no  opportunity  of  mortifying  them  to  escape.     Slight  offences 
were  aggravated  into  real  crimes,  and  punished  with  severity.     Every 
accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was  heard  with  pleasure,  every 
appearance  of  guilt  was  examined  with  rigour,  and  every  trial  proved 
fatal  to  those  who  were  accused :  the  banishing  Hepburn,  earl  of  Both- 
well,  for  reasons  extremely  frivolous,  beheading  the  eldest  son  of  lord 
Forbes,  without  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  the  condeomin^ 
lady  Glamis,  a  sister  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  to  be  burnt  for  the  crime  of 
witchcraft,  of  which  even  that  credulous  age  believed  her  innocent,  arc 
monuments  both  of  the  king's  hatred  of  the  nobility,  of  the  severity  of 
his  government,  and  of  the  stretches  he  made  towards  absolute  power. 
By  these  acts  of  authority,  he  tried  the  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and  how 
much  they  were  willing  to  bear.    Their  patience  increased  his  contempt 
for  them,  and  added  to^  the  ardour  and  boldness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  plan.     Meanwhile  they  observed  the  tendency  of  his  schemes  with 
concern,  and  with  resentment;  but  the  king's  sagacity,  the  vigilance  of 
his  ministers,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  leader,  made  it  dangerous  to 
concert  any  measures  for  their  defence,  and  impossible  to  act  with 
becoming  vigour.     James  and  his  counsellors,  by  a  false  step  which 
they  took,  presented  to  them,  at  length,  an  advantage  which  they  did 
not  &il  to  improve. 

Motives,  which  are  well  known,  had  prompted  Henry  the  eighth  to 
disclaim  the  pope's  authority,  and  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  regular 
clergy.  His  system  of  reformation  satisfied  none  of  his  subjects,  oome 
were  enragecl,  because  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  others  murmured, 
because  he  proceeded  no  farther.  By  his  imperious  temper,  and  alter- 
nate persecutions  of  the  zealots  for  popery,  and  the  converts  to  the 
protestant  opinions,  he  was  equally  iormidable  to  both.  Henry  was 
afraid  that  this  general  dissatis&ction  of  his  people  might  encourage  his 
enemies  on  the  continent  to  invade  his  kingdom.  He  knew  that  both 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  courted  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots, 
and  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  against  England.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  disappoint  the  effects  of  their  negotiations,  by 
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eolering  into  a  elofier  union  with  his  nephew.  la  order  to  accomplish 
llus,  he  tianftiDiited  to  James  an  elaborate  memorial,  presenting  the 
numerous  eacroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome  upon  the  rights  of  sotc- 
rdgns';  and  that  he  might  induce  him  more  certainly  to  adopt  the  same 
measiarea  tor  abolishing  papal  usurpation,  which  bad  proved  so  effica- 
cious in  England,  he  sent  ambassadors  into  Scotland,  to  propose  a 
personal  interview  with  him  at  YorL  It  was  plainly  James  s  interest 
to  accept  this  invitation  j  the  assistance  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  the  high 
heaoars  which  were  promised  him*  and  the  liberal  subsidies  he  might 
have  obtained,  would  have  added  no  little  dignity  to  his  domestic 

Srerooieiit,  and  must  have  greatly  facilitated  the  execution  of  his 
ourite  plan.    On  the  other  hand,  a  war  with  England,  which  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  if  he  rejected  Henry's  offers  of  friendship,  was 
inconsistent  with  aU  his  views.     This  would  bring  him  to  depend  on 
his  barons;  an  army  could  not  be  raised  without  their  assistance.     To 
call  nobles,  incensed  against  their  prince,  into  the  field,  was  to  unite  his 
enemies*  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  own  strength,  and  to  afford 
tbem  aa  opportunity  of  revenging  their  wrongs.     James,  who  was  not 
ignorant  tMt  all  these  consequences   might  follow   a  breach   with 
Ei^land,  listened,  at  first,  to  Henry's  proposal,  and  consented  to  the 
interview  at  York.    But  the  clergy  dreadea  an  union,  which  must  have . 
been  ectablished  on  the  ruins  of  the  church.     Henry  had  taken  great 
pains  to  infuse  into  his  nephew  his  own  sentiments  concerning  religion, 
and  had  frequently  solicited  him,  by  ambassadors,  to  renounce  the 
uftorped  dominion  of  the  pope,  which  was  no  less  dishonourable,  to 
princes  than  grievous  to  their  subjects.    The  clergy  had,  hitherto  with 
great  address,  diverted  the  king  from  regarding  these  solicitations.  But, 
in  an  amicable  conference,  Henry  ejcpected,  and  they  feared,  that  James 
would  yield  to  bis  entreaties,  or  be  convinced  by  his  arguments.    They 
knew  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  an  alluring  object  to  a  prince 
who  wanted  money,  and  who  loved  it ;  that  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
ecclesiastics  raised  the  indignation  of  the  nobles ;  that  their  indecent 
lives  gave  offence  to  the  people;  that  the  protestant  opinions  were 
spreading  fast  throughout  the  nation ;  and  that  an  universal  defection 
from  the  established  church  would  be  the  consequence  of  giving*  the 
smallest  degree  of  encouragement  to  these  principles.  For  these  reasons, 
they  employed  all  their  credit  with  the  king,  and  had  recourse  to  every 
artifice  and  insinuation,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  a  journey,  which 
must  have  been  so  fatal  to  their  interest.    They  endeavoured  to  inspire 
him  with  fear,  by  magnifying  the  danger  to  which  he  would  expose  bis 
person,  by  venturing  so  far  into  England,  without  any  security  but  the 
word  of  a  prince,  who,  having  violated  every  thing  venerable  and 
sacred  in  religion,  was  no  longer  to  be  trusted;  and,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  the  sums  which  he  might  have  received  from  Henry,  they 
offered  an  annual  donative  of  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  they  promised  to 
contribute  liberally  towards  carrying  on  a  war  with  England,   and 
flattered  him  with  the  prospect  of  immense  riches*  arising  from  the 
forfeiture  of  persons  who  were  to  be  tried  and  condemned  as  heretics. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  James  broke  his  agreement  with 

*  Stiype,  Ecokf .  Mesa,  u  App. JlSS. 
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Henry,  ^ho,  in  expectation  of  meeting  him,  had  already  come  to  York  ; 
and  that  haughty  and  impatient  monarch   resented  the  affront,     by 
declaring  war  against  Scotland.     His  army  was  soon  ready  to  inv^ade 
the  kingdom.     James  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  nobles,   for 
the  defence  of  his  dominions.     At  his  command,  they  assembled  their 
followers,  but  with  the  same  dispositions  which  had  animated  their 
ancestors,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  third,  and  with  a  full  resolution  of 
imitating  their  example,  by  punishing  those  to  whom  they  imputed  the 
gricTances  of  which  they  had  reason  to  complain ;  and  if  the  kind's 
ministers  had  not  been  men  of  abilities,  superior  to  those  of  James  the 
third,  and  of  considerable  interest  even  with  their  enemies,  who  could 
not  agree  among  themselves  what  victims  to  sacrifice,  the  camp  of  FaJa 
would  have  been  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Lauder,   for  the  daring 
encroachments  of  the  nobility  oh  the  prerogative  of  the  prince.     But, 
though  his  ministers  were  saved  by  this  accident,  the  nobles  had  soon 
another  opportunity  of  discovering  to  the  king  their  dissatisfaction  with 
his  government,  and  their  contempt  of  his  authority.     Scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  rigour  of  the  season,  having  obliged  the  English  army, 
Avhich  had  invaded  Scotland,  to  retire,  James  imagined  that  he  could 
attack  them,  with  great  advantage,  in  their  retreat;  but  the  priacipal 
•barons,  with  an  obstinacy  and  disdain  which  greatly  aggravated  their 
disobedience,  refused  to  advance  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country.     Provoked  by  this  insult  to  himself,  and  suspicious  of  a  new 
conspiracy  against  his  ministers,  the  king  instantly  disbanded  an  army 
which  paid  so  little  regard  to  his  orders,  and  returned  abruptly  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

An  ambitious  and  high-spirited  prince  could  not  brook  such  a  morti- 
fying affront.  His  hopes  of  success  had  been  rash,  and  his  despair 
upon  a  disappointment  was  excessive.  He  felt  himself  engaged  in  an 
unnecessary  war  with  England,  which,  instead  of  yielding  him  the 
laurels  and  triumphs  that  he  expected,  had  begun  with  such  circum- 
stances, as  encouraged  the  insolence  of  his  subjects,  and  exposed  him 
to  the  scorn  of  his  enemies.  He  saw  how  vain  and  ineffectual  all  his 
projects  to  humble  the  nobles  had  been;  and  that,  though,  in  times  of 
peace,  a  prince  may  endeavour  to  depress  them,  they  will  rise,  during 
war,  to  their  former  importance  and  dignity.  Impatience,  resentment, 
indignation;  filled  his  bosom  by  turns.  The  violence  of  these  passions 
altered  his  temper,  and,  perhs^ps,  impaired  his  reason.  He  became 
pensive,  sullen,  and  retired.  He  seemed,  through  the  day,  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  profound  meditation,  and,  through  the  night,  he  was 
disturbed  with  those  visionary  terrors  which  make  impression  upon  a 
weak  understanding  only,  or  a  disordered  fancy.  In  order  to  revive 
the  king's  spirits,  an  inroad  on  the  western  borders  was  concerted  by  his 
ministers,  who  prevailed  upon  the  barons  in  the  neighbouring  provinces 
to  raise  as  many  troops  as  were  thought  necessary,  and  to  enter  the 
enemy's  country.  But  nothing  could  remove  the  king's  aversion  to  his 
nobility,  or  diminish  his  jealousy  of  their  power.  He  would  not  even 
intrust  them  with  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they  had  assembled ; 
that  was  reserved  for  Oliver  Sinclair,  his  favourite,  who  no  sooner 
appeared  to  take  possession  of  the  dignity  conferred  upon  him,  thaji 
rage  and  indignation  occasioned  an  universal  mutiny  in  the  army.    Fiv(^ 
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iiaiMlred  English,  who  happened  lo  be  drawn  up  in  sight,  attacked  the 
Scots  in  this  disorder.  Hatred  to  the  kine,  and  contempt  of  their 
*efleral,  produced  an  effect  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  m  history* 
Tbej  OTercame  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  Ioto  of  liherty ;  and  ten 
thousand  men  fled  before  a  number  so  far  inferior,  without  striking  a 
single  blow.  No  man  was  desirous  of  a  victory,  which  would  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  king,  and  to  his  faTourite;  few  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  flight;  the  English  had  the  choice  of  what  prisoners  they 
pleased  to  take;  and  almost  every  person  of  distinction,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  remained  in  their  hands'.  This  astonishing 
ereot  was  a  new  proof  to  the  king  of  the  general  disaffection  of  the 
nobility,  and  a  new  discovery  of  his  own  weakness  and  want  of  authority. 
Incapable  of  bearinit  these  repeated  insults,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  revenge  them.  The  deepest  melancholy  and  despair  succeeded  to 
the  furious  transports  of  rage,  which  the  first  account  of  the  rout  of 
his  army  occasioned.  All  the  violent  passions,  which  are  the  enemies 
of  life,  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  wasted  and  consumed  a  youthful  and 
rigorous  constitution.  Some  authors  of  that  age  impute  his  untimely 
death  to  poison ;  but  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  when  they  rise  to  an 
height,  are  often  mortal;  and  the  known  effects  of  disappointment, 
anger,  and  resentment,  upon  a  sanguine  and  impetuous  temper,  sufli- 
ciently  account  for  his  unhappy  fate.  *'  llis  death,"  says  Drummond, 
**  proveth  his  mind  to  have  been  raised  to  an  high  strain,  and  above 
mediocrity;  he  could  die,  but  could  not  digest  a  disaster."  Had  James 
survived  this  misfortune,  one  of  two  things  must  have  happened :  either 
the  violence  of  his  temper  would  have  engaged  him  openly  to  attack 
the  nobles,  who  would  have  found  in  Henry  a  willing  and  powerful 
protedor,  and  have  derived  the  same  assistance  from  him,  which  the 
maJecontents  in  the  succeeding  reign  did  from  his  daughter  Eliaui- 
beth;  in  that  case,  a  dangerous  civil  war  must  bave  been  the  certain 
consequence:  or,  perhaps,  necessity  might  have  obliged  him  to  accept 
of  Henry's  offers,  and  be  reconciled  to  nis  nobility;  m  that  event,  the 
church  would  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  union;  a  reformation,  upon 
Henry's  plan,  would  have  been  established  by  law;  a  great  part  of  the 
lemporalities  of  the  church  would  have  been  seized;  and  the  friendship 
of  the  king  and  barons  would  have  been  cemented  by  dividing  its 
spoils. 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  our  kings  towards  reducing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  nobles.  If  they  were  not  attended  with  success,  we  must 
not,  for  that  reason,  conclude  that  they  were  not  conducted  vrith  pru- 
dence. Every  circumstance  seems  to  have  combined  against  the  crown. 
Accidental  events  concurred  with  political  causes,  in  rendering  the  best 
concerted  measures  abortive.  The  assassination  of  one  king,  the  sudden 
death  of  another,  and  the  fatal  despair  of  a  third,  contributed,  no  less 
than  its  own  natural  ^rengtb,  to  preserve  the  aristocracy  from  ruin. 

Amidst  these  struggles,   the  influence  which  our  kings  possessed  in  The  extrt- 
their  parliaments,  is  a  circumstance  seemingly  inexplicable,  and  which  flacTCe^ot"* 

*  According  to  an  account  of  this  event  in  the  Hamilton  manuscriptt,  about  thirty  were 
killed,  above  a  thousand  were  taken  prisoners;  and  among  them,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
prrsons  of  coodltfion.  Vol.  ii.  286.  The  small  number  of  the  English  pi*ercntrd  their 
.taking  more  prisoners. 

C* 


Tli^ffeaaoiu 
of  It. 
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iii«8eoii»h  merits  particulfir  attentioii.  As  these  assemUies  were  composed  chiefly 
k.f.R»  in  p«-  ^f  ^j^g  nobles,  they,  ire  art  apt  to  imagine,  must  have  dictated  til  theif 
dettsions;  but,  instead  of  this,  erery  king  found  them  obseqiiteus  to  his 
"^1,  and  obtaioed  such  laws  as  he  deemed  necessary  for  extending  his 
authority.  All  things  were  conducted  there  with  despatch  and  unanimity ; 
and,  in  none  of  our  historians,  do  we  find  an  instance  of  any  opposition 
formed  against  the  court  in  parliament,  or  mention  of  any  difficulty  in 
carrying  through  the  measures  which  were  agreeable  to  the  king.  lo 
order  to  account  for  this  singular  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  parliament. 

The  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  uniform  in  all  its  operations, 
produced  the  same  effects  in  small,  as  in  great  societies ;  and  the  terri- 
tory of  a  baron  was,  in  miniature,  the  model  of  a  kingdom.  He  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  jurisdiction,  but  those  who  depended  on  him  being 
free  men,  and  not  slaves,  could  be  tried  by  their  peers  only;  and, 
therefore,  his  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  his  courts,  and  to  assist  both 
in  passing  and  executing  his  sentences.  When  assembled  on  these 
occasions,  they  established,  by  mutual  consent,  'such  regulations  as 
tended  to  the  welfiire  of  their  smaH  society;  and  often  granted,  volun- 
tarily, such  supplies  to  their  '  superior,'  as  his  necessities  required. 
"Change  now  a  single  name;  in  place  of  baron,  substitute  king,  and  we 
behold  a  parliament,  in  its  first  rudiments,  and  observe  the  first  exertions 
of  those  powers,  which  its  members  now  possess  as  judges,  as  legislators, 
and  as  dispensers  of  the  public  revenues.  Suitable  to  this  idea,  are  the 
appellations  of  the  *  king  s  court'/  and  of  the  *  king's  great  council,*  by 
which  parliaments  were  anciently  distinguished;  and  suitable  to  this, 
likewise,  were  the  constituent  members  of  which  it  was  composed.  In 
all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  such  as  held  of  the  king  in  chief  were  bound, 
by  the  conditions  of  their  tenure,  to  attend  and  to  assist  in  his  courts. 
Mor  was  this  esteemed  a  privilege,  but  a  service*.  It  was  exacted,  like- 
wise, of  bishops,  abbots,  and  the  greater  ecclesiastics,  who,  holding 
vast  possessions  of  the  crown,  were  deemed  subject  to  the  same  burthen. 
Pariiaments  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state.  Cities  gradually  acquired 
wealth,  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  taxes  were  levied  on  them, 
the  inhabitants  grew  into  estimation,  and,  being  enfranchised  by  the 
sovereign,  a  place  in  parliament  was  the  consequence  of  their  liberty, 
and  of  their  importance.  But,  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  confer 
such  a  privilege,  or  to  impose  such  a  burthen,  on  a  whole  community, 
every  borough  was  permitted  to  choose  one  or  two  of  its  citizens  lo 
appear,  in  the  name  of  the  corporation;  and  the  idea  of  *  representation' 
was  first  introduced  in  this  manner.  An  innovation,  still  more  important, 
naturally  followed.  The  vassals  of  the  crown  were,  originally,  few  in 
number,  and  extremely  powerful;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  to  render 

nerty  fixed  and  permanent,  many  of  their  possessions  came,  gra- 
ly,  and  by  various  methods  of  alienation,  to  be  split  and  parcelled 
out  into  different  hands.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  beiween  the 
*  greater*  and  the  •  lesser  barons.*  The  former  were  those  who  retained 
their  original  fiefs  undivided;  the  latter  were  the  new  and  less  potent 

*  Da  Cange,  toc,  eurla. 

^  Du  Gaage,  voc.  ptacUum^  col.  SIS.  Magna  Gharta,  art.  lA.  Act.  Jac.  I.  1^25. 
cap.  52. 
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TMsab  of  the  cro^iQ.  Both  were  bounds  however,  to  perform  all  feudal 
tenrices,  and^  of  consequence,  lo  gire  atteadance  in  parliament.  To  the  ' 
leaser  barons,  who  formed  no  iuconsiderahle  body,  this  vras  an  intoler- 
lUe  grieyance.  Barons  sometimes  denied  their  tenure,  boroughs 
imoonced  their  right  of  electing,  charters  were  obtained,  contaimng 
ao  exemption  Ifrom  attendance ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  our  an- 
cestors endeaTOured  to  get  free  from  the  obligation  of  sitting  in  par- 
liament, is  surpassed  by  that  only  with  which  their  posterity  solicit  to 
be  admitted  there.  In  order  to  accommodate  both  parties  at  once,  to 
secure  to  the  lung  a  sufiicient  number  of  members  in  his  great  council, 
and  to  aaye  his  Tassals  from  an  unnecessary  burthen,  an  easy  expedient 
iras  found  out.  The  obligation  to  personal  attendance  was  continued 
upon  the  gceaier  borons,  from  which  the  le^r  barons  were  exempted, 
on  condition  of  their  decting  in  each  county  a  certain  number  of 
*  representatiyes,*  to  appear  in  their  name.  Thus  a  parliament  became 
compfelQ  in  all  its  members,  and  was  composed  of  lords  spiritjual  and 
temporal,  of  knights  of  the  shires,  and  of  burgesses^  As  many  causes 
contributed  to  bnng  government  earlier  to  perfection  in  England  than 
in  Scotland;  as  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  institutions  abated  sooner,  and 
its  delects  were  supplied  with  greater  facility  in  the  one  kingdom  than 
in  the  other;  England  led  the  way  in  all  these  changes,  and buigesses 
and  knights  of  the  shire  appeared  in  the  parliaments  of  that  nation, 
beibre  tney  were  heard  of  m  ours.  Burgesses  were  first  admitted  into  ^.txiam 
the  Scottish  parliaments  by  Robert  Bruce';  and  in  the  preamble  to  the 
laws  of  Robert  the  third,  they  are  ranked  among  the  constituent  mem- 
bers of  that  assembly.  The  lesser  barons  were  indebted  to  James  the  ad.  1127. 
ikst  fi)p  a  statute  exempting  them  from  personal  attendance,  and  per- 
mittiflig  them  U>  elect  representatives :  tne  exemption  was  eagerly  laid 
hold  on;  hut  the  privilege  was  so  little  valued,  that,  except  one  or  two 
instances,  it  hy  neglected  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  years;  and 
James  the  sixth  first  obliged  them  to  send  representatiyes  regularly  to 


A  Scottbb  parliament,  then,  consisted  anciently  of  great  barons,  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  a  few  representatives  of  boroughs.^  Nor  were  these 
divided,  as  in  England,  into  two  houses,  but  composed  one  assembly, 
in  which  the  lord  chancellor  presided'.  In  rude  ages,  when  the  science 
of  government  was  extremely  imperfect  among  a  martial  people,  unac- 
auainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  strangers  to  the  talents  which  make  a 
ngure  in  debate,  ^d  despising  them,  parliaments  were  not  held  in  the 
samaestimation  as  at  present;  nor  did  haughty  barons  love  those  courts, 
10  which  Ibey  appeared  with  such  evident  marks  of  inferiority.     Par- 

*  Emm  on  Brit.  i^ti^..EM.  U.   D^rymp.  Hist,  of  Fead.  Prop.  cb.  8. 

*  la  Soglaaci,  the  peers  anil  commons  seem  early  to  have  met  in  separate  boases ;  aad 
Umm  «lbe  fiml,  wl|o  was  kmd  of  icsiuting  tUa  iSogiish  i«  aU  tbcir  cuatoms,  bad  pro* 
b«bly  as  iDteotioa  qf  iatcqdHcing  some  toosiderahie  distinction  betYveon  the  greater  and 
leaser  barons  In  Saotland ;  at  least  he  determined  that  their  consultations  should  not  be 
carried  on  nnder  the  direction  of  the  same  president,  for  by  his  law,  a.  d.  iS27,  it  is 
profided,  **  that  oot  of  the  commissioners  of  all  the  shires  shall, be  chosea  a  wise  and 
expert  man,  called  the  common  speaker  of  the  parliament,  who  shall  propose  all  and 
soodrj  oeeds  and  cansef  pertaining  to  the  commons  in  the  parliament  or  general  council.'* 
Ifo  aoeb.  speaker,  it  would  seem,  was  ever  chosen ;  and,  by  a  subsequent  law,  the 
ehancellor  was  tleclared  perpetual  president  of  parliament. 
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liaments  were  often  hastily  assembled,  and  it  was,  probably,  in  the  king's 
power,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  issued  his  writs,  for  that  purpose,  to 
exclude  such  as  were  averse  from  his  measures.  At  a  lime  when  deeds 
of  violence  were  common,  and  the  restraints  of  law  and  decency  were 
littfe  regarded,  no  man  could  venture  with  safety  to  oppose  the  king  in 
his  own  court.  The  creat  barons,  or  lords  of  parliament,  were 
extremely  few ;  even  so  Tate  as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
sixth',  they  amounted  only  to  fifty-three.  The  ecclesiastics  equalled 
them  in  number,  and,  being  devoted  implicitly  to  the  crown,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  already  explained,  rendered  all  hopes  of  victory  in  any 
struggle  desperate.  Nor  were  the  nobles  themselves  so  anxious,  as 
might  be  imagined,  to  prevent  acts  of  parliament  favourable  to  the 
royal  prerogative;  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the  king's 
inability  to  carry  these  acts  into  execution,  without  their  concurrence, 
they  trusted  that  they  might  either  elude  or  venture  to  contemn  them; 
and  the  statute  revoking  the  king's  property,  and  annexing  alienated 
jurisdictions  to  the  crown,  repeated  m  every  reign,  and  violated  and 
despised  as  often,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  impotence  of  laws,  when 
opposed  to  power.  So  many  concurring  causes  are  sufficient,  perhaps^ 
to  account  for  the  ascendant  which  our  kings  acquired  in  parliament. 
But,  without  having  recourse  to  any  of  these,  a  single  circumstance, 
peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  mentioning 
of  which  we  have  hitherto  avoided,  will  abundantly  explain  this  &ct, 
seemingly  so  repugnant  to  all  our  reasonings  concerning  the  weakness 
of  the  king,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

As  far  back  as  our  records  enable  us  to  trace  the  constitution  of  our 
parliaments,  we  find  a  committee  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  lords 
of  articles.'  It  was  their  business  to  prepare  and  to  digest  all  matters, 
which  were  laid  before  the  parliament.  There  was  rarely  any  business 
introduced  into  parliament,  but  what  had  passed  through  the  channel 
of  this  committee;  every  motion  for  a  new  law  was  first  made  there,  and 
approved  of,  or  rejected,  by  the  members  of  it;  what  they  approved 
was  formed  into  a  bill,  and  presented  to  parliament;  and  it  seems  pi*o- 
bable,  that  what  they  rejected  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  house. 
This  committee  owed  the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  it,  to  the 
military  genius  of  the  ancient  nobles ;  too  impatient  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  civil  business,  too  impetuous  to  observe  the  forms,  or  to 
enfer  into  the  details  necessary  in  conducting  it,  they  were  glad  to  lay 
that  burthen  upon  a  small  number,  while  they  themselves  had  no  other 
labour  than  simply  to  give,  or  to  refuse,  their  assent  to  the  bills  which 
were  presented  to  them.  The  lords  of  articles,  then,  not  only  directed 
all  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  but  possessed  a  negative  before 
debate.  That  committee  was  chosen  and  constituted  in  such  a  manner, 
as  put  this  valuable  privilege  entirely  in  the  king's  hands.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  our  kmgs  once  had  the  sole  right  of  nominating  the  lords 
of  articles'.  They  came  afterwards  to  be  elected  by  the  parliament^  and 

*  And.  Coll.  vol.  i.  pref.  40. 

'  It  appeara  from  authentic  records,  that  a  parliament  was  appointed  to  be  held 
March  12,  1566,  and  that  the  lords  of  articles  were  chosen,  and  met  on  the  7th,  five 
days  before  the  assembling  of  parliament.  If  they  could  be  regularly  elected  so  Iodr 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  prince  alone  possessea 
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consisted  of  an  equal  number  out  of.  each  estate,  and  most  commonly 
of  eight  temporal  and  eight  spiritual  lords,  of  eight  representatives  of 
boroughs,  and  of  the  eight  great  officers  of  the  crown.  Of  this  body, 
the  eight  ecclesiastics,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  crown,  were 
entirely  at  the  king's  devotion>  and  it  was  scarce  possible  that  the  choice 
could  fall  on  such  temporal  lords  and  burgesses,  as  would  unite  iq 
opposition  to  his  measures.  Capable  either  of  influencing,  their  election, 
or  of  gaining  them  when  elected,  the  king  commonly  found  the  lords  of 
articles  no  less  obsequious  to  his  will  than  his^  own  privy  council;  and, 
by  means  of  his  authority  with  them,  he  could  put  a  negative  upon  his 
parliament  before  debate,  as  well  as  after  it;  and,  what  may.  seem  alto- 
eetbec  incredible,  the  most  limited  prince  in  Europe  actually  possessed, 
m  one  instance,  a  prerogative  which  th^  most  absolute  could  nevci: 
attain'. 

\he  right  of  electing  them.  There  are  two  different  accounts  of  the  manner  of  their 
eJectioD,  at  that  time,  one  by  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  : 
'*  We,  accompanied  with  our  nobility,  for  the  time^  past  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
Cor  holdintr  of  our  parliament  on,  the  7th  da^.  of  I  his  instant,  and  elected  the  lords 
axticiilars.  If  we  explain  these  words  according  to  the  strict  grammar,  we  must 
coDchide,  that  the  queen  herself  elected  them.  It  is,  however,  more  probable,  that 
Mary  meant  to  say,  that  the  nobles,  then  present  with  her,  viz.  her  privy  connsellors, 
and  others,  elected  the  lords  of  articles.  Keith's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  SSi.  The  other 
account  is  lord  Ruthven's,  who  eicpressly  affirms  that  the  queen  herself  elected  them. 
Keith's  Append.  126.  Whether  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions,  is  of 
no  consequence.  If  the  privy  counsellors  and  nobles,  attending  the  court,  had  a  right  to 
elect  the  lords  of  articles,  it  was  equally  advantageous  for  the  crown,  as  if  the  prince  had 
had  the  sole  nomination  of  them. 

*  Having  deduced  the  history  of  the  committee  of  lords  of  articles  as  .  low  as  the 
sobject  of  this  preliminasy  book,  required,  it  may  be  agreeable,  perhaps,  to  some  of  my 
readers,  to  know  the  subsequent  vaiiations  in  this  singular  institution,  and  the  political 
nae  which  oar  kings  made  of  these.  When  parliaments  became  more  numerous,  and 
more  considerable,  by  the  admission  of  the  representatives  of  the  lesser  barons,  the  pre- 
serving their  influence  over  the  lords  of  articles  became,  likewise,  an  object. of  greater 
importance  to  our  kings.  James  the  sixth,  on  pretence  that  the  lords  of  articles  could 
not  find  leisure  to  consider  the  great  multitude  of  affairs  laid  befbre  them,  obtained  aa 
act^  appointing  four  persons  to  be  named  out  of  each  *  estate,.'  who  shoold  meet  twenty 
days  before  the  commencement  of  parliament  >,  to  receive  aU  supplications,  etc.  and, 
rejecting  what  the^  thought  frivolous,  should  engross  in  a  book  what  they  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  lords  of  articles.  No  provision  is  made  in  the  act 
for  the  choice  of  this  select  body, .  and  the  king  would,  of  course,  have  claimed 
that  privilege.  In  1633,  wben  Charles  the  first  was  beginning  to  introduce  those 
innovations  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  nation,  he  dreaded  the  opposition 
of  hia  parliament,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  that,  an.  artifice  was  made  use  of  to  secure  the 
lords  of  articles  for  the  crown.  The  temporal  peers  were  appointed  to  choose  eight 
bishops^  and  the  bishops  eight  peers;  these  sixteen  met  together,  and  elected  eight 
knighu  of  the  shire,  and  eight  burgesses,  and  to  these  the  crown  officers  were  added 
as  i^soal.  If  we  can  only  suppose  eight  persons  of  so  numerous  a  body,  as  the  peer,s 
of  ScoUand  were  become  by  that  time,  attached  to  the  court,  these,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  the  men  whom  the  bishops  would  choose,  and,  of  consequence,  the  whole 
lords  of  articles  were  the  tools  and  creatures  of  the  kioff.  This  practice,  so  inconsistent 
with  liberty,  was  abolished  during  the  civil  wv;  and  the  statute  of  James  the  sixth  was 
repealed.  After  the  restoration,  parliaments  became  more  servile  than  ever.  What  was 
only  a  temporary  device,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  was  then  converted  into  a 
standing  law.  *^  For  my  part,"  says  the  author  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  many  of 
these  particulars,  **  I  should  have  thought  it  less  criminal  in  our  restoration  parliament, 
to  have  openly  bestowed  upon  the  king  a  negative  before  debate,  than,  in  such  an 
under-hand  artificial  manner,  to  betray  their  constituents,  and  the  nation."  Essays  on 
Brit.  Antiq.  55.  It  is  probi^ble,  how:ever,  from  a  letter  of  Randolph's  to  Cecil,  10  Aug. 
1560,  printed  in  the  appendix,  that  this  parliament  had  some  appearance  of  ancient  pre- 
cedent to  justifj  their  unworthy  conduct.  Various  questions  concerning  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  concerning  the  «ra  at  which  the  representatives  of 
boroughs  were  introduced  into  that  assembly,   and  concerning  the  origin  and   power 

2  Act  222.  Pari.  1594. 
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sute  oT  Eu.      To  this  flccouot  of  the  intenial  constitatlon  of  Scotland,  it  wiU  not 

K^aning     bo  hnpropor  to  add  a  view  of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  at  that  period, 

teeL'th  *w^   where  the  following  history  commences.     A  thorough  knowkdge  of  that 

*"'^^'  general  system,  of  which  every  kingdom  in  Europe  forms  a  part»  is  not 

less  requisite  towards  understanding  the  history  of  a  nation,  than  an 

acquaintance  with  its  peculiar  government  and  laws.     The  latter  may 

enable  ns  to  comprehend  domestic  occurrences  and  revoluti<ms ;  but, 

without  the  former,  foreign  transactions  must  be  altoaether  mysterioos 

and  unintelligible.     By  attending  to  this,  many  dark  passages  in  our 

history  may  be  placed  in  a  clear  light;  and  where  the  bulk  of  hiatoiians 

have  seen  only  the  effect,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  cause. 

The  subversion  of  the  feudal  government  in  France,  and  its  declen- 
sion in  the  neighbouring  kii^doms,  occasioned  a  remarkable  alteration 
in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  Kingdoms,  which  were  inconsiderable, 
when  broken,  and  parcelled  out  amone  nobles,  acquired  firmness  and 
strength,  by  being  united  into  a  regular  monarchy.  Kings  became 
conscious  of  their  own  power  and  importance.  They  meditated  schemes 
of  conquest,  and  engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance.  Numerous  armies 
were  raised,  and  great  taxes  imposed  for  their  subsistence.  Consider- 
able bodies  of  infantry  were  kept  in  constant  pay;  that  service  grew 
to  be  honourable;  and  cavalry,  in  which  the  strength  of  European 
armies  had,  hitherto,  consisted,  though  proper  enough  for  the  short  and 
voluntary  excursions  of 'barons,  who  served  at  their  own  expense,  were 
found  to  be  unfit  either  for  making  or  defending  any  important  conquest. 
It  was  in  Italy,  that  the  powerful  raonarchs  of  France  and  Spain  and 
Germany  first  appeared  to  make  a  trial  of  their  new  strength.  The 
division  of  that  country  into  many  small  states,  the  luxury  of  the  people, 
and  their  efieminate  aversion  to  arms,  invited  their  more  martial  neigh- 
bours to  an  easy  prey.  The  Italians,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
mock  battles  only,  and  to  decide  their  interior  quarrels  by  innocent  and 
bloodless  victories,  were  astonished,  when  the  French  invaded  their 
country,  at  the  sight  of  real  war;  and,  as  they  could  not  resist  the  tor- 
rent, they  sufiered  it  to  take  its  course,,  and  to  spend  its  rage.  Intrigue 
and  policy  supplied  the  want  of  strength.  Necessity  and  self-preserva- 
tion led  tnat  ingenious  people  to  the  great  secret  of  modern  politics,  by 
teaching  them  how  to  balance  the  power  of  one  prince,  by  throwing 
that  of  another  into  the  opposite  scale.  By  this  happy  device,  the 
liberty  of  Italy  was  long  preserved.  The  scales  were  poized  by  very 
skilful  hands;  the  smallest  variations  were  attended  to,  and  no  prince 
was  allowed  to  retain  any  superiority  that  could  be  dangerous. 

A  system  of  conduct,  pursued  with  so  much  success  in  Italy,  was  not 
long  confined  to  that  country  of  political  refinement.  The  maxim  of 
preserving  a  balance  of  power  is  founded  so  much  upon  obvious  reason- 
ing, and  the  situation  of  Europe  rendered  it  so  necessary,  that  it  soon 
became  a  matter  of  chief  attention  to  all  wise  politicians.  Every  step 
any  prince  todk  was  observed  by  all  his  neighbours..  Ambassadors,  a 
kind  of  honourable  spies,  authorized  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  kings, 

of  tke  committeeof  lords  of  articlei,  occur,  nod  bsTe  beea  agitftted  with  freat  warmth. 
Since  tbe  first  publkatioo  of  thifi  work,  all  tliese  disputed  points  have  been  considered 
with  calmness  and  accuracy  in  Mr.  Wight's  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Parliament,  etc.  4to.  edit.  p.  17,  etc. 
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resided  abiMMt  €<ttstandy  al  eywj  different  court,  a^d  bad  U  in  charge 
lo  watch  aH  its  motions.  Dangers  m^re  foreseen  at  a  greater  distanoe, 
and  preTcnted  with  more  ease.  Confederacies  were  formed  to  humhle 
anj  power  which  rose  aboTe  its  due  proportion.  Revenge  or  selMefence 
were  no  longer  the  only  causes  of  nostilityy  it  became  ccHnmon  to  take 
anns  put  of  policy;  and  war»  both  in  its  commencement  and  its  opera- 
tions, was  more  an  exercise  of  the  judgment,  than  of  the  passions  of 
men.  Ahnost  every  war  in  Europe  became  g^ieral,  and  the  most  incon- 
siderable states  acquired  importance,  because  they  could  add  weight  to 
citber  scale. 

Francis  the  first,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  France  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  Charles  the  fifth,  who  obtained 
the  imperial  crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen, 
dividea  between  them  the  strength  and  affections  of  all  Europe.  Their 
perpetual  ^uiity  was  not  owing  solely  either  to  personal  jealousy,  or  to 
the  caprice  of  private  passion,  but  was  founded  so  much  in  nature  and 
true  policy,  that  it  subsisted  between  their  posterity  for  several  ages. 
Charles  succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  No 
bmily  had  ever  gained  so  much  by  wise  and  fortunate  marriages.  By 
acquisitions  of  this  lund,  the  Austrian  princes  rose,  in  a  short  time, 
from  obscure  counts  of  Hapsboui^,  to  be  archdukes  of  Austria  and 
kings  of  Bohemia,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  a 
sort  of  hereditary  right.  Besides  these  territories  in  Germany,  Charles 
was  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to.  all  the  dominions  which  belooged 
to  the  house  of  Burgundjr.  The  Burgundian  provinces  engrossed,  at 
that  lime,  the  riches  and  commerce  of  one  half  of  Europe;  and  he  drew 
fitun  tbem,  on  many  occasions,  those  immense  sums,  which  no  people, 
without  trade  and  liberty,  are  able  to  contribute.  Spain  furaisbed  Um 
a  gallant  and  hardy  infantry,  to  whose  discipline  he  was  indebted  for  all 
his  conquests.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
a  vein  of  wealth  was  opened  to  him,  which  all  the  ei^ravagance  of  ambi- 
tion could  not  exhaust.  These  advantages  rendered  Charles  the  first 
prince  in  Europe;  but  he  wished  to  be  more,  and  openly  aspired  to.  uni- 
versal monarchy.  His  g^us  was  of  that  kind  which  ripens  slowly,  and 
>  lies  long  concealed;  but  it  grew  up,  without  observation,  to  an  unex- 
pected height  and  vigour.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  all  the  different  races  of  princes  to  whom  he  was 
allied.  In  forming  his  schemes,  he  discovered  all  the  subtilty  and  pene- 
tration of  Ferdinand  his  grandiather ;  he  pursued  them  with  that  obstinate 
and  inflexible  perseverance  which  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  the  Austrian 
Uood;  and,  in  executing  them,  he  could  employ  the  magnanimity  and 
boldness  of  his  Bui^undian  ancestors.  His  abilities  were  equal  to  his 
power;  and  neither  of  them  would  have  been  inferior  to  bis  designs,  had 
not  providence,  in  pity  to  mankind,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them  irom 
the  worst  of  all  evils,  universal  monarchy,  raised  up  Francis  the  first,  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  Europe.  His  dominions  were  less  extensive,  but 
more  united*  than  theemperet's.  His  subjects  were  numerous,  active, 
and  warlike,  lovers  of  glory,  and  lovers  of  tbeir  kin^.  To  Charles, 
power  was  the  only  object  of  desire,  and  he  pursued  it  with  an  unwnaried 
and  jovleM  induslry.  Franeis  coaM  mingle  pleasure  and  elegance  with 
his  ambitiov;  and,  though  he  neglected  $fnao  advantages,  iHluch  a  mare 
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phlegmatic  or  more  frugal  prince  would  have  improved,  an  active  and 
mtrepid  courage  supplied  all  his  defects,  and  ched^ed  or  defeated  man3^ 
of  the  emperor*^s  designs. 

The  rest  of  Europe  observed  all  the  motions  of  these  mighty  rivals 
with  a  jealous  attention.  On  the  one  side,  the  Italians  saw  the  danger 
which  threatened  Christendom,  and,  in  order  to  avert  it,  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  which  they  had  often  employed  with  success.  They 
endeavoured  to  divide  the  power  of  the  two  contending  monarchs  into 
equal  scales,  and,  by  the  union  of  several  small  states,  to  counterpoize 
him  whose  power  became  too  great.  But  what  they  concerted  with 
much  wisdom,  they  were  able  to  execute  with  little  vigour;  and  intrigue 
and  refinement  were  feeble  fences  against  the  encroachments  of  military 
power. 

On  the  other  side,  Henry  the  eighth,  of  England,  held  the  balance 
with  less  delicacy,  but  with  a  stronger  hand.  He  was  the  third  prince 
of  the  age  in  dignity  and  in  power ;  and  the  advantageous  situation  of 
his  dominions,  his  domestic  tranauillity,  his  immense  wealth,  and 
absolute  authority,  rendered  him  tne  natural  guardian  of  the  liberty 
of  Europe.  Each  of  the  rivals  courted  him  with  emulation ;  he  knew  it 
to  be  his  interest  to  keep  the  balance  even,  and  to  restrain  both,  by  not 
joining  entirely  with  either  of  them.  But  he  was  seldom  able  to 
reduce  his  ideas  to  practice;  he  was  governed  by  caprice  more  than  by 
principle;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  an  over-match  for  the 
maxims  of  the  king.  Vanity  and  resentment  were  the  ereat  springs  of 
all  his  undertakings,  and  his  neighbours  easily  founa  the  way,  by 
touching  these,  to  force  him  upon  many  rash  and  inconsistent  enters 
prises.  His  reign  was  a  perpetual  series  of  blunders  in  politics ;  and 
while  he  esteemed  himself  the  wisest  prince  in  Europe,  he  was  a  con- 
stant dupe  to  those  who  found  it  necessary,  and  could  submit  to  flattei* 
him. 

In  this  situation  of  Europe,  Scotland,  which  had  hitherto  wasted  her 
strength  in  the  quarrels  between  France  and  England,  emerged  from 
her  obscurity,  took  her  station  in  the  system,  and  began  to  have  some 
influence  upon  the  fate  of  distant  nations.  Her  assistance  was  frequently 
of  consequence  to  the  contending  parties,  and  the  balance  was  often  so 
nicely  acljusted,  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  it  lean  to  either  side. 
The  part  assigned  her,  at  this  juncture,  was  to  divert  Henry  from 
carrymg  his  arms  into  the  continent.  That  prince  having  routed  the 
French  at  Guinegat  and  invested  Terouenne,  France  attempted  to 
divide  his  forces,  by  engaging  James  the  fourth  in  that  unhappy 
expedition  which  ended  with  his  life.  For  the  same  reason,  Francis 
encouraged  and  assisted  the  duke  of  Albany  to  ruin  the  &milies  of 
Angus  and  Home,  which  were  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  would 
willingly  have  persuaded  the  Scots  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  king, 
and  to  enter  into  a  new  war  with  that  kingdom.  Henry  and  Francis 
having  united,  not  long  after,  against  the  emperor,  it  was  the  interest 
of  both  kings,  that  the  Scots  should  continue  inactive;  and  a  long> 
tranquillity  was  the  efiect  of  their  union.  Charles  endeavoured  to 
break  this,  and  to  embarrass  Henry  by  another  inroad  of  the  Scots. 
For  this  end,  he  made  great  advances  to  James  the  fifth,  flattering  the 
vanity  of  the  young  monarch,  by  electing  him  a  knight  of  the  Golden 
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Fleece,  and  by  offiering  him  a  match  in  the  imperial  family;  while,  in 
retam  for  these  empty  honours,  he  demanded  of  him  to  renounce  his 
allnnce  with  France,  and  to  declare  war  against  England.  But  James, 
who  had  much  to  lose,  and  who  could  gain  little,  by  closing  with  the 
Emperor's  proposals,  rejected  them,  with  decency,  and,  keeping  firm 
to  his  ancient  allies,  left  Henry  at  full  liberty  to  act  upon  the  continent 
with  his  whole  strength.  " 

Henry  himself  began  his  reign,  by  imitating  the  example  of  his  ances- 
tors, with- regard  to  Scotland.  Ue  held  its  power  in  such  extreme 
contempt,  that  he  was  at  no  pains  to  gain  its  friendship;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  irritated  the  whole  nation,  by  reviving  the  antiquated  pre- 
tensions of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  sovereignty  over  Scotland.  But 
his'  own  experience,  and  the  examples  of  his  enemies,  gave  him  a  higher 
idea  of  its  importance.  It  was  impossible  to  defend  an  open  and 
extensive  frontier  against  the  incursions  of  an  active  and.  martial  people. 
During  any  war  on  the  continent,  this  obliged  him  to  divide  the  strength 
of  his  kingdom.  It  was  necesy  ry  to  maintain  a  kind  of  army  of  obser- 
vation in  the  north  of  Engird ;  and,  after  all  precautions,  the  Scottish 
borderers,  who  were  superior  to  all  mankind  in  the  practice  of  irregular 
war,  often  made  successful  inroads,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation 
over  many  counties.  He  fell,  at  last,  upon  the  true  secret  of  policy, 
with  respect  to  Scotland,  which  his  predecessors  had  too  little  pene- 
tration to  discover,  or  too  much  pride  to  employ.  The  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  bravery  of  the  people,  made  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
impossible ;  but  the  national  poverty,  and  the  violence  of  faction,  ren- 
dered it  an  easy  matter  to  divide  and  to  govern  it.  He  abandoned, 
therefore,  the  former  design,  and  resolved  to  employ  his  utmost  address 
in  executing  the  latter.  It  had  not  yet  become  honourable  for  one 
prince  to  receive  pay  from  another,  under  the  more  decent  name  of  a 
subsidy.  But,  in  all  ages,  the  same  arguments  have  been  good  in 
<M>urts,  and  of  weight  with  ministers,  factious  leaders,  and  favourites. 
What  were  the  arguments,  by  which  Henry  brousht  over  so  many  to 
his  interest,  during  the  minority  of  James  the  fifth,  we  know  by  the 
original  warrant  still  extant',  for  remitting  considerable  sums  into 
Scotland.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  these,  many  persons  of  note  were 
gained  to  his  party,  and  a  faction,  which  held  secret  correspondence 
with  England,  and  received  all  its  directions  from  thence,  appears  hence- 
forward in  our  domestic  contests.  In  the  sequel  of  the  history,  we  shall 
find  Henry  labouring  to  extend  his  influence  in  Scotland.  His  successors 
adopted  tne  same  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  The  afiairs  of  the  two 
kingdoms  became  interwoven,  and  their  interests  were  often  the  same. 
Elizabeth  divided  her  attention  almost  equally  between  them;  and  the 
authority  which  she  inherited  in  the  one,  was  not  greater  than  that 
which  she  acquired  in  the  other. 

A  fiarn.  Hist.  Ref.  toI.  i.  p.  7. 
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Su^  'bo.    ^^^"^f  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter  of  James  the  fifth,  and  of  Mary  of 

oanl&  a,'    Guise^  was  horn  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father.     Tho  situa- 

•tate'trf  tiM    tion  in  which  he  left  the  kingdom  ala rtned  all  ranks  of  men  with  the 

juo|<iiiiB.      prospect  of  a  turbulent  and  disastrous  reifn.     A  war  against  England 

had  been  undertaken  without  necessity,  aud  carried  on  without  auccess. 

Many  persons  of  the  first  rank  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 

in  the  unfortunate  route  near  the  firlb  of  Solway,  and  were  still  prisoners 

at  London.     Among  the  rest  of  the  nobles  there  was  little  union  either 

in  their  views  or  in  their  affections;  and  the  religious  disputes,  occasioned 

by  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  growing  every  day  more  violent, 

added  to  the  rage  of  those  factions,  which  are  natural  to  a  form  of 

government  nearly  aristocraticaL 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  did  not 
imprint  much  reverence  in  the  minds  of  a  martial  people.  The  govern- 
ment of  an  infant  queen  was  still  more  destitute  or  real  authority;  and 
the  prospect  of  a  long  and  feeble  minority  invited  to  faction,  by  the 
hope  of  impunity.  James  had  not  even  provided  the  common  remedy 
against  the  disorders  of  a  minority,  by  committing  to  proper  persons 
the  care  of  his  daughter*s  education,  and  the  admmistration  or  affairs 
in  her  name.  Though  he  saw  the  clouds  gathering,  and  foretold  that 
they  would  quickly  burst  into  a  storm,  he  was  so  little  able  to  disperse 
them,  or  to  defend  his  daughter  and  kingdom  against  the  imniinent 
calamities,  that,  in  mere  despair,  he  abandoned  them  both  to  the 
mercy  of  fortune,  and  left  open  to  every  pretender  the  office  of  regent, 
which  he  could  not  fix  to  bis  own  satisfaction. 
PraieMjons  Cardinal  Beatoun,  who  had  for  many  years  been  considered  as  prime 
iL?raD  to  mimster,  was  the  first  that  claimed  that  high  dignity;  and,  in  suraort 
ih» ngBacj.  of  his  pretensions,  he  produced  a  testament',  which  he  himseli  bad 
forged  in  the  name  of  the  late  king;  and,  without  any  other  right, 
instantly  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  He  hoped,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  clergy,  the  countenance  of  France,  the  connivance  of  the  queen 
dowager,  and  the  support  of  the  whole  popish  faction,  to  hold  by  force 
what  ne  had  seized  on  by  fraud.  But  Beatoun  had  enjoyed  power  too 
long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation.     Those  among  the  nobles  who 

A  Sadler'*  Lett.  161.    Haynes,  State  Fapeis,  486. 
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wished  ibr  a  reformation  in  religion  dreaded  his  severity,  and  others 
considered  the  elevation  of  a  churqlunan  to  the  highest  oflSce  in  the 
kingdbm,  as  a  depression  of  themselves.  At  their  instigation,  James 
Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  and  next  heir  to  the  queen,  roused  himself 
Irom  his  inactivity,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  aspire  to  that  station,  to 
which  proximity  of  blood  gave  him  a  natural  title.  The  nobles,  who  ^J'^J^' 
were  assembled  for  that  purpose,  unanimously  conferred  on  him  the  '^^s'ot. 
effice  of  regent;  and  the  public  voice  applauded  their  choice'. 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  widely  in  disposition  and  character,  SSlSSr**^ 
than  the  earl  of  Arran  and  cardinal  Beatoun.  The  cardinal  was,  by 
iiatare»  of  immoderate  ambition :  by  long  experience  he  had  acquired 
address  and  refinement;  and  insolence  grew  upon  him  from  continual 
success.  .  His  high  station  in  the  church  placed  him  in  the  way  of  great 
civil  employments;  his  abilities  were  eaual  to  the  greatest  of  these;  nor 
did  he  reckon  any  of  them  to  be  above  his  merit.  As  his  own  eminence 
was  founded  upon  the  power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  that  superstition,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  an  avowed 
enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  Political  motives  alone  deter- 
mined  him  to  support  the  one^  or  to  oppose  the  other.  His  early 
application  to  pubhc  business  kept  him  unacquainted  with  the  learning 
and  controversies  of  the  age;  he  gave  judgment,  however,  upon  aU 
points  in  dispute,  with  a  precipitancy,  violence,  and  rigojur,  which  con- 
temporary historians  mention  with  indignation. 

Tne  character  of  the  earl  of  Arran  was,  in  almost  every  thing,  the  c^nwtetof 
reverse  of  Beatoun's.  He  was  neither  infected  with  ambition,  nor 
inclined  to  cruelty.  The  love  of  ease  extinguished  the  former,  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper  preserved  him  from  the  latter.  Timidity  and 
irresolution  were  his  predominant  failings;  the  one  occasioned  by  his 
natural  constitution,  add  the  dther  arising  from  a  consciousness  that  his 
abilities  were  not  equal  to  his  station.  With  these  dispositions  he  might 
have  enjoyed  and  adorned  private  life;  but  his  puolic  conduct  was 
i;'ithout  courase,  or  dignity,  or  consistence;  the  perpetual  slave  of  his 
own  fisars,  and,  by  consequence,  the  perpetual  tool  of  those  who  found 
their  advantage  in  practising  upon  them.  But,  as  no  other  person  could 
be  set  in  opposition  to  the  cardinal,  with  any  probability  otsuccess,  the 
nation  declared  in  his  favour  with  such  general  consent,  thai  the  artifices 
of  his  rival  could  not  withstand  its  united  strength. 

The  earl  of  Arran  had  scarce  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  ^^*J7*th!f 
when  a  negotiation  was  opened  with  Eneland,  which  gave  birth  to  events  e>i{hifi.nitii 
of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  himself,  and  to  the  kingdom.     Afler  ikSuad! 
the  death  of  James,  Henry  the  eighth  was  no  longer  afraid  of  any  inter- 
ruption fit>m  Scotland  to  his  designs  against  France ;  and  immediately 
concei?ed  hopes  of  rendering  this  security  perpetual,  by  the  marriage 
of  Edward,  his  only  son,  with  the  young  queen  of  Scots.     He  commu- 
tucated  his  intentions  to  the  prisoners  taken  at  Solway,  and  prevailed 
OD  them  to  favour  it,  by  the  promise  of  liberty,  as  the  reward  of  their 
success.     In  the  mean  time,  he  permitted  them  to  return  into  Scot- 
land, that,  by  their  presence  in  the  parliament  which  the  regent  had 
called,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  persuade  their  countrymen  to 

<  Epist.  Beg.  Scot.  toI.  u.  p.  SOS. 
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fall  in  with  his  proposals.  A  cause  intrusted  to  such  able  and  zealous 
advocates,  could  not  well  miss  of  coming  to  an  happy  issue.  All  those 
who  feared  the  cardinal,  or  who  desired  a  change  in  religion,  were  fond 
of  an  alliance,  which  afforded  protection  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had 
embraced,  as  well  as  to  their  own  persons,  against  the  rage  ot  that 
powerful  and  haughty  prelate. 

But  Henry's  rough  and  impatient  temper  was  incapable  of  improving 
this  favourable  conjuncture.  Address  and  delicacy  in  managing  the 
fears,  and  follies,  and  interests  of  men,  were*arts  with  which  he  was 
utterly  unacquainted.  The  designs  he  had  formed  upon  Scotland  were 
obvious  from  the  marriage  which  he  had  proposed,  and  he  had  not  dex- 
terity enough  to  disguise  or  to  conceal  them.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  the  Scots,  what  time  and  accidents  would  soon 
have  enabled  him  to  recover,  he,  at  once,  alarmed  and  irritated  the 
whole  nation,  by  demanding  that  the  queen's  person  should  be  imme- 
diately committed  to  his  custody,  and  that  the  government  of  the 
liingdom  should  be  put  into  his  hands  during  her  minority, 
odknif  to  Henry  could  not  have  prescribed  more  ignominious  conditions  to  a 

Sm^'i^  conquered  people,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  rejected,  with  indigo 
?pted^  nation,  by  men  who  scorned  to  purchase  an  alliance  with  JEngland  at 
tbem.  tijg  ppice  of  their  own  liberty.     The  parliament  of  Scotland,  however, 

influenced  by  the  nobles  who  returned  from  England;  desirous  of  peace 
with  that  kingdom;  and  delivered,  by  the  regent's  confining  the  car- 
dinal as  a  prisoner,  from  an  opposition  to  which  he  might  nave  given 
rise;  consented  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  and  of  union,  but  upon  terms 
Mnrch  12,  somcwhat  morc  equal.  After  some  dark  and  unsuccessful  intrigues,  by 
which  his  ambassador  endeavoured  to  carry  off  the  young  queen  ancl 
cardinal  Beatoun  into  England,  Henry  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  own 
proposals,  and  to  accept  of  theirs.  On  bis  side,  he  consented  that  the 
queen  should  continue  to  residein  Scotland,  and  himself  remain  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Scots  agreed  to  send  their  sovereign  into  England,  as  soon  as  she 
attained  the  full  age  often  years,  and  instantly  to  deliver  six  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  to  be  kept  as  hostages  by  Henry  till  the  queen's  arrival  at 
his  court. 
nl^rOTt''^  The  treaty  was  still  so  manifestly  of  advantage  to  England,  that  the 
regent  lost  much  of  the  public  confidence  by  consenting  to  it.  The  car- 
dinal, who  had  now  recovered  liberty,  watched  for  such  an  opportunity 
of  regaining  credit,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  to 
the  utmost.  He  complained  loudly  that  the  regent  had  betrayed  the 
kingdom  to  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  sacrificed  its  honour  to  his 
fJpr^J.J'7  own  ambition.  He  foretold  the  extinction  of  the'  true  catholic  reli- 
gion, under  the  tyranny  of  an  excommunicated  heretic;  but,  above  all, 
he  lamented  to  see  an  ancient  kingdom  consenting  to  its  own  servitude, 
descending  into  the  ignominious  station  of  a  dependent  province;  and, 
in  one  hour,  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  a  single  man  surrendering 
every  thing  for  which  the  Scottish  nation  had  struggled  and  fought 
during  so  many  ages.  These  remonstrances  of  the  cardinal  were  not 
without  effect.  They  were  addressed  to  prejudices  and  passions,  which 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  heart.  The  same  hatred  to  the  ancient 
enemies  of  their  country,  the  same  jealousy  of  national  honour,  and 
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pride  of  iadepcndence,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurj, 
went  near  to  prevent  the  Scots  from  consenting  to  an  union  with 
England,  upon  terms  of  great  advantage,  did,  at  that  time,  induce  the 
whole  nation  to  declare  against  the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded. 
In  the  one  period,  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  the  habit  of  being  subjected  to  the  same  king,  and  governed  by 
the  same  maxims,  had  considerably  abated  old  animosities,  and  prepared 
both  people  for  incorporating.  In  the  other,  injuries  were  still  fresh, 
the  wounds  on  both  sides  were  open,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  resentment, 
it  was  natural  to  seek  revenue,  and  to  be  averse  from  reconcilement.  At 
the  union,  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven,  the  wisdom  of 
parliament  despised  the  groundless  murmurs  occasioned  by  antiquated 
prejudices;  but  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three,  the  com- 
plaints of  the  nation  were  better  founded,  and  urged  with  a  zeal  and 
unanimity,  which  it  is  neither  just  nor  safe  to  disregard.  A  rash  measure 
of  the  English  monarch  added  greatly  to  the  violence  of  this  national 
animosity.  The  Scots,  relying  on  the  treaty  of  marriage  and  union, 
fitted  out  several  ships  for  France,  with  which  their  trade  had  been 
interrupted  for  some  time.  These  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to 
take  refuge  in  different  ports  of  England;  and  Henry,  under  pretext 
that  they  were  carrying  provisions  to  a  kingdom  with  which  bo  was  at 
u-ar,  ordered  them  to  be  seized  and  condemned  as  lawful  prizes'.  The 
Scots,  astonished  at  this  proceeding  of  a  prince,  whose  mterest  it  was 
manifestly,  at  that  juncture,  to  court  and  to  sooth  them,  felt  it  not  only 
as  an  injury,  but  as  an  insult,  and  expressed  all  the  resentment  natural 
to  an  high-spirited  people'.  Their  rage  rose  to  such  an  height,  that  the 
English  ambassador  could  hardly  be  protected  from  it.  One  spirit 
seemed  now  to  animate  all  orders  of  men.  The  clergy  oiTered  to  con- 
tribute a  great  sum  towards  preserving  the  church  from  the  dominion 
of  a  prince,  whose  system  of  reformation  was  so  fatal  to  their  power. 
The  nobles,  after  having  mortified  the  cardinal  so  lately  in  such  a  cruel 
manner,  were  now  ready  to  applaud  and  to  second  him,  as  the  defender 
of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his  country. 
Argyll,  Quntly,  Bothwell,  and  other  powerful  barons,  declared  openly 

*  Keith,  32.  34.    Spist.  Reg.  Scot.  ii.  App.  511.     Hamilton  manuscripts,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

*  In  the  manuscript  collection  of  papers  belonging  to  the  dnke  of  Hamilton,  sir  Ralph 
Sadkr  deacribcs  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  as  extremely  outrageous.  In  his  letter  from  Edin- 
bojg,  September  1,  1543,  he  says  :  **  The  stay  of  the  ships  has  brought  the  people  of  thin 
to-nn,  both  men  and  women,  and  especially  the  merchants,  into  such  a  rage  and  fury,  that 
tike  whole  town  is  commoved  against  me,  and  swear  great  oaths^  that  if  their  ships  are  not 
restored,  that  they  would  have  their  amends  of  me  and  mine,  and  that  they  would  set  my 
hoose  hcTt  on  fire  over  my  head,  so  that  one  of  us  should  not  escape  alive ;  and  also  it  hatfi 
moch  incensed  and  provoked  the  people  against  the  governor,  saying,  that  he  hath  coloured 
a  peace  with  your  majesty  only  to  nnao  them.  This  is^  the  unreasonableness  of  the  people , 
which  live  here  in  such  a  beastly  liberty,  that  they  neither  regard  God  nor  governor ;  nor 
vK  justice,  or  any  good  policy,  doth  take  place  among  them ;  assuring  your  highness  that, 
nnless  the  ships  be  delivered,  there  will  be  none  abiding  here  for  me  without  danger." 
VoL  i.  451.  In  bis  letter  of  September  5,  he  writes  that  the  rage  of  the  people  still  continued 
so  vident,  **  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  folks  dare  go  out  of  my  doors ;  and  the  provost  of 
tne  town,  who  hath  much  ado  to  stay  them  from  assaulting  me  in  my  house,  and  keepcth 
watch  therefore  nightly,  hath  sent  to  me  sundry  times,  and  prayed  me  to  keep  myself  and 
my  folks  within,  for  it  is  scant  in  his  power  to  repress  or  it^sist  the  fbry  of  the  people.  They 
«air  plainly,  I  shall  never  pass  out  of  the  town  alive,  except  they  have  their  ships  restored. 
Thi»is  the  rage  and  beastliness  of  this  nation,  which  God  keep  all  honest  men  from." 
lb.  471. 
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HeesdiM  against  the  aUianee  with  England.  Bjr  llieir  assiatanoe,  the  cardinal 
^hS^^Daiirn  seised  imi  the  peraons  of  the  young  ^een  and  her  mother,  and  added  to 
xE^itob.'*^  his  party  the  splendour  and  authority  of  the  royal  name  \  He  receiFod, 
at  the  same  time,  a  aiore  real  accession  to  his  strength »  by  the  arrival 
of  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of  Lennox,  whose  return  from  France  he  had 
earnestly  solicited.  This  young  nobleman  was  the  hereditary  enemy  o( 
the  house  of  Hamilton.  He  had  many  claims  upon  the  regent,  and  pre- 
tended a  riffht  to  exclude  him,  not  onlytfrom  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
bnt  to  deprive  him  of  the  possession  of  his  private  fortune.  The  cardi- 
nal flattered  his  vanity  with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  queen  dp^ger, 
and  affected  to  treat  him  with  so  much  respect,  that  the  regent  became 
jealous  of  him,  as  a  rival  in  power. 

This  saspici<A  was  artfully  heightened  by  the  abbot  of  Paisley,  who 
returned  into  Scotland  some  time  before  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  acted 
in  concert  with  the  cardinal.     He  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  regent, 
\irith  whom  he  had  great  credit;  a  warm  partisan  of  France,  and  a  zea- 
lous defender  of  the  established  relidon.    He  took  hold  of  the  regent  by 
the  proper  handle,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  change  in  his  sen- 
timents, by  working  upon  his  fears.     The  desertion  of  the  nobility,  the 
disaffection  of  the  clergy,  and  the  rage  of  the  people;  the  resentment  of 
France,  the  power  of  tfaie  cardinal,  and  the  pretensions  of  Lennox;  were 
all  represented  with  aggravation,  and  with  their  most  threatening  aspect. 
Meanwhile,  the  dav.  appointed  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
England,  and  the  delivery  of  the  hostages,  approached,  and  the  regent 
was  still  undetermined  in  his  own  mind.    He  acted  to  the  last,  with  that 
irresolution  and  inconsistence  which  is  peculiar  to  weak  men,  when  they 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  the  chief  part  in  the  conduct  of  diflicult 
affairs.    On  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  he  ratified  a  treaty  with  Henry*, 
obHi;«iii«    and  proclaimed  the  cardinal,  who  still  continued  to  oppose  it,  an  enemy 
IS!^IJ^     to  his  country.     On  the  third  of  September  he  secretly  withdrew  fcom 
Illfp  lilio!^'    Edinburgh,  met  with  the  cardinal  at  Callendar,  renounced  the  friendship 
sosknd;      ^f  gn^and,  and  declared  for  the  interests  of  France '. 

Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  regent,«had  not  spared  the  most  magnifi- 
cent promises.  He  had  offered  to  give  the  princess  Elizabeth  in  mar- 
riage to  his  eldest  son,  and  to  constitute  him  king  of  that  part  of  Scotland 
which  lies  beyond  the  river  Forth.  But,  upoli  finding  his  interest  in  the 
kingdom  to  be  less  considerable  than  he  had  imagined,  the  English 
monarch  began  to  treat  him  with  little  respect.  The  young  queen  wa» 
*  now  in  the  custody  of  his  enemies,  who  grew  every  day  more  numerous 
and  more  popular.  They  formed  a  separate  court  at  Stirling,  and 
threatened  to  elect  another  regent.  The  French  king  was  ready  to 
afford  them  his  protection,  and  the  nation,  out  of  hatred  to  the  English, 
would  have  united  in  their  defence.  In  this  situation,  the  regent  could 
not  retain  his  authority,  without  a  sudden  change  of  his  measures;  and, 
though  he  endeavoured*  by  ratifying  the  treaty,  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ances of  good  faith  with  England,  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  party  which  adhered  to  France. 

Soon  after  this  sadden  revolution  in  his  political  principles,  the  regent 

«  KeitVft  Htft.  of  Soot].  80.  >  Bymer,  Foed.  xr.  p.  4. 

*  Sadler,  SS9.  S56.    Hamilton  manaBcripts,  i.  470,  etc. 
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daagod  Jiifl  sentimeiiU  conoerning  religion.  The  apiivt  of  controyersy  •»!  to  ner. 
ms  tLea  new  and  wiinn;  books  of  that  kind  were  eagerly  read  by  men  ^c^Ii? 
of  erery  rank;  the  Ioto  of  no?eIty»  or  the  conviction  of  truths  had  led 
the  regent  to  express  ereat  esteem  for  the  writings  of  the  reformers ;  and 
hanog  been  powerfully  supported  by  those  who  had  embraced  their 
opiaioos^  he»  m  order  to  gratify  them,  entertained,  in  his  own  family, 
two  of  the  most  noted  preachers  of  the  protestant  doctrine,  and,  in  his 
first  parliaiiient,  consented  to  an  act,  by  which  the  laity  were  permitted 
to  lesd  the  scriptures  in  a  language  which  they  understood  '•  Truth 
Deeded  only  a  fair  hearing  to  be  an  over-match  for  error.  Absurdities, 
which  had  long  imposed  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind, 
were  detected  and  exposed  to  public  ridicule;  and  under  countenance  of 
the  regent,  the  reformation  made  great  advances.  The  cardinal  observed 
its  progress  with  conoern,  and  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  obstruct  it. 
He  represented  to  the  regent  his  great  imprudence  m  giving  encourage- 
meot  to  opinions  so  favourable  to  Lennoxes  pretensions;  that  his  own 
Intimacy  depended  upon  the  validity  of  a  sentence  of  divorce,  (bunded  - 
00  the  pope's  authority ;  and  that,  by  suffering  it  to  be  called  in  question, 
he  weakened  his  owp  title  to  the  succession,  and  furnished  his  rival 
with  the  only  argument  by  which  it  could  be  rendered  doubtful  *•  These 
iusimiations  laade  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent's  timorous  spirit, 
who,  at  the  prospect  of  such  imaginary  danger,  was  as  much  startled  as 
the  cardinal  could  have  wished;  and  his  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion 
was  not  long  proof  agamst  his  fear.  He  publiclv  abjured  the  doctrine  of 
thereibnners  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Stirling,  and  declared  not 
only  for  the  political,  but  the  religious  opinions  of  his  new  confidants. 

The  protestant  doctrine  did  not  suffer  much  by  his  apostacy.  It  had 
already  taken  ao  deep  root  in  the  kingdom,  that  no  discouragement  or 
seferi^  could  extirpate  it.  The  regent,  indeed,  consisted  to  every 
thing  that  t^  seal  of  the  cardinal  thought  necessiHry  for  the  preservation 
of  the  establisbed  relieion.  The  reformers  were  persecuted  with  «dl  the 
cruelty  which  superstition  inspires  into  a  barbarous  people.  Many  wepe 
condemned  to  that  dreadful  death,  which  the  church  has  appointed  for 
thepunbhment  of  its  enemies;  but  they  suffered  with  a  spirit  so  nearly 
resembling  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  that  more 
were  converted  than  terrified  by  such  spectacles. 

The  cardinal,  however,  was  now  in  possession  of  every  thing  his  Bcttaon 
ambition  could  desire;  and  exercised  ail  the  authority  of  a  regent,  u!2dSar 
without  the  envy  of  the  name.     He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  earl  of  ^tj^** 
Arran,  who,  having,  by  his  inconsistency,  forfeited  the  public  esteem, 
was  contemned  by  one  half  of  the  nation,  and  little  trusted  by  the  other. 
The  pretensions  of  the  earl   of  Lennox  were  the  only  thing  which 

«  Kdtb,  p.  S6,  S7. 

*  The  pretentiaiisof  the  earl  of  Lbodox  to  the  soccesfion  were  that  fooDded  :  Mary,  the 
<iMfiktcr  of  James  the  aecond,  wu  maixied  to  James  brd  Hamilton,  wiu>m  Jamea  the  third 
created  earl  of  Arran,  on  that  account.  'Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  that  marriage,  was  the 
^>fe  of  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  present  earl  was  her  grandson.  The  regent  was 
likewiM  the  grandaon  of  the  prioceas  M air.  Bat  his  father  having  married  Janet  Beatoaa, 
theregesi'i  mother,  after  be  bad  obtainea  a  divorce  from  Elizabeu  Home,  his  former  wife, 
Lenoox  inretended  that  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  unjust,  and  that  the  regent,  being  bom 
wUe  Hiaabelh  Home  was  atiU  alive,  ought  to  be  considered  as  illegitimate.  Grawf. 
Peer.  m.  ^ 
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remained  to  embanraiM  him.  He  had  yery  successfully  made  use  of  that 
nobleman  to  work  npon  the  regent's  jealousy  and  fear;  but,  as  he  no 
longer  stood  in  need  of  such  an  instrument,  he  was  willing  to  get  rid  of 
him  with  decency.  Lennox  soon  began  to  suspect  his  intention;  pro- 
mises, flatter  j,  and  respect,  were  the  only  returns  he  had  hitherto  received 
for  substantial  services :  but,  at  last,  the  cardinaFs  artifices  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  Lennox,  instead  of  attaining  powerahd  dignity 
himself,  saw  that  he  had  been  employed  only  to  procure  these  for  an 
,other.  Resentment  and  disappointed  ambition  urged  him  to  seek  revenge 
on  that  cunning  prebte,  who,  by  sacrificing  his  interest,  had  so  ungene- 
.rously  purchased  the  earl  ef  Arran*s  friendship.  He  withdrew,  for  that 
reason,  from  court,  and  declared  for  the  party  at  enmity  with  the 
cardinal,  which,  with  open  arms,  received  a  convert  who  added  so  much 
lustre  to  their  cause.  , 

The  two  fiictions,  which  divided  the  kingdom,  were  stiH  the  same, 
without  any  alterations  in  their  views  or  principles;  but,  by  one  of  those 
strange  revolutions,  which  were  frequent  in  that  age,  they  had,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  changed  their  leaders.  The  regent  was  at  the 
head  of  the  partisans  of  France  and  the  defenders  of  popery,  and  Lennox 
in  the  same  station  with  the  advocates  for  the  English  alliance,  and  a 
reformation  in  religion.  The  one  laboured  to  pull  down  his  own  work, 
which  the  other  upheld  with  the  same  hand  that  had  hitherto  emle«i' 
voured  to  destroy  it. 

Lennox's  impatience  for  revenge  got  the  start  of  the  cardinal's  activily. 
He  surprised  both  him  and  the  regent,  by  a  sudden  march  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  numerous  army;  and  might  easily  have  crushed  them,  before 
they  could  prepare  for  their  defence.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  listen 
to  proposals  for  an  accommodation;  and  the  cardinal  amused  him  so 
artfully,  and  spun  out  the  treaty  to  such  a  length,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  earl's  troops,  who  served,  as  is  usual  wherever  the  feudal  institu- 
tions prevailed,  at  thdir  own  expense,  deserted  him;  and  in  concluding 
a  peace,  instead  of  giving  the  law,  he  was  obliged  to  receive  it.  A 
second  attempt  to  retrieve  his  affairs  ended  yet  more  unfortunately. 
One  body  of  bis  troops  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  dispersed;  and, 
with  the  poor  remains  of  a  ruinedparty,  he  must  either  have  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  or  have  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  if  the  approach  of 
an  English  army  had  not  brought  him  a  short  relief. 
.^  Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  tamely  the  indignity  with  which 

rS^s^'    he  bad  been  treated,  both  by  the  regent  and  parliament  of  Scotland, 
^'^  who,  at  the  time  when  they  renounced  their  alliance  with  him,   had 

entered  into  a  new  and  stricter  confederacy  with  France.  The  rigour 
of  the  season  retarded,  for  some  time,  the  execution  of  his  vengeance. 
But,  in  the  spring,  a  considerable  body  of  infantry,  which  was  destined 
for  France,  received  orders  to  sail  for  Scotland,  and  a  proper  number 
of  cavalry  was  appointed  to  join  it  by  land.  The  regent  and  cardinal 
little  expected  such  a  visit.  They  had  trusted  that  the  French  war 
would  und  employment  for  all  Henry's  forces,  and,  from  an  unac> 
countable  security,  were  wholly  unprovided  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. The  earl  of  Hertford,  a  leader  fatal  to  the  Scots  in  that  a^, 
commanded  this  army»  and  landed  it,  without  opposition,  a  few  mile^ 
from  Leith.  H^was  quickly  master  of  that  place;  and,  marching  dir^ctfy 
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(0  Edinburgh,  entenid  it  with  the  same  ease.  After  plundering  the  Maj  3. 
adjacent  country,  the  richest  and  most  open  in  Scotland,  be  set  on  fire 
both  these  towns,  and^  upon  the  approach  of  some  troops  gathered 
together  by  the  regent,  put  his  booty  on  board  the  fleet,  and,  with  his 
land  forces,  retired  safely  to  the  English  borders;  deliFering  the  king- 
dom, in  a  few  days,  firom  the  terror  of  an  inrasion,  concerted  with  little 
policy,  carried  on  at  great  expense,  and  attended  with  no  advantage, 
if  Henry  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  he  gained  nothing  by  this 
expedition ;  if  the  marriage  he  had  proposed  was  still  in  his  view,  he  lost 

Xt  deal.  Such  a  rough  courtships  as  the  earl  of  Huntly  humorously 
it,  disgusted  the  whole  nation  $  their  aversion  for  the  match  grew 
ioto  abhorrence;  and,  exasperated  by  so  many  indignities,  the  Scots 
were  never  at  any  period  more  attacned  to  France,  or  more  alienated 
from  England'. 

The  earl  of  Lennox  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regent  and  French  king«  con- 
tinued a  correspondence  with  England,  which  ruined  his  own  interest, 
without  promoting  Henry's*.  Many  of  his  own  vassals,  preferring  their 
duty  to  their  country  before  their  affection  to  him,  refused  to  concur  in 
any  design  to  fiivour  the  public  enemy.  After  a  few  feeble  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  disturb  the  regent's  administration,  he  was  obliged  to 
flj  for  safety  to  the  court  of  England,  where  Henry  rewarded  services 
which  he  had  the  inclination,  but  not  the  power  to  perform/  by  giving 

*  The  violence  of  national  hatred  b<^t1f  een  th^  EttgliKh  and  Scots,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, viasfach  as  can  hardly  be  cpnceived  by  their  posterity.  A  proof  of  the  fierce  resent- 
ment of  the  Scots  is  contained  in  the  note  on  page  hi.  The  instructions  of  the  priYV 
council  of  England  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who  commanded  the  fleet  aind  army  whicn 
inraded  Scotland,  a.  d.  1544,  are  dictated  by  a  national  animosity  no  less  escessive.  I 
FuQod  them  in  the  collection  of  papers  belonging  to  the  dake  of  Udmilton,  and  they  merit 
pabJicatioo,  as  they  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  the  spirit  of  that  period. 

TU  krd*  oftk§  eouneii  to  the  tarl  ofHtiHfardy  lieutenant  in  Seot/andf  April  iO,  1^44. 

The  btteiction  begins  with  obserring,  that  the  king  Had  oriffinally  intended  to  fortify 
Ltidk  and  keep  possession  of  it;  but,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had  finally  determined 
not  to  make  any  settlement  in  Scotland  at  present,  and,  therefore,  he  is  directed  not  to 
make  any  fortification  at  Leith,  or  any  other  place  : 

^Bni  only  for  that  joamejr  to  put  all  td  fire  and  sword,  barn  Edinbnr^  town,  so  nsed 
sod  defatred,  ^thafwhen  yon  have  ffotten  what  you  can  of  it,  it  may  remain  for  ever  a  per- 
pctnl  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God  lightened  npon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and  disloyalhr^ 
Do  what  yon  can  out  of  Mnd,  and  without  long  tarrying,  to  beat  down  or  overthrow  the 
nstie;  sack. . . .  honses  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about  Edinburgh  as  ye  may  con- 
veniently, flock  Leith  and  subvert  it,  and  aU  the  rest,  putting  man,  woman,  and  child, 
to  firvr  and  sword,  without  exception,  when  any  resistance  shall  be  made  against  ^u ;  and, 
dus  done,  pass  over  to  the  Fifeland,  and  extend  Uke  extremities  and  destruetion  to  all 
towns  and  villages,  wherenntoyou  may  reach  conveniently;  not  foreetting,  amongst  all  the 
rest, so  to  spoiland  turn  upside  down  tlie  cardinal's  towil  of  St.  AndrewV,  as  the  upper 
sort  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  *  stoke'  stand  upon  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive 
within  the  same,  specially  such  as  either  in  friendship  or  blood  be  allied  unto  the  cardinal ; 
and,  if  ye  see  any  likelyhood  to  win  the  castle,  give  some  stout  essay  to  the  same,  and,  if  it 
be  your  fortune  to  get  it,  raxe  and  destroy  it  piecemeal;  and  after  this  sort,  spending  one 
■M>ifth  there,  spoiUnc  and  destroying  as  aforesaid,  with  the  rriie  foresight,  that  his  majesty 
dovbteth  not  ye  willnse,  that  your  enemies  take  no  advantase  of  you,  and  that  you  enter- 
prixe  nothing  bnf  wnat  von  sludl  see  may  be  easily  achieved,  his  majesty  thinketh  verily^ 
and  so  all  we»  ye  shall  find  this  joum$y  aucceedeth  this  way  most  to  his  majesty  s 
bonoar,"  etc. 

TUat  barbarons  orders  seem  to  have  been  executed  with  a  risorons  and  unfeeling  exact- 
ness, as  appears  from  a  series  of  letters  from  lord  Hertford,  in  the  same  collection,  giving  a 
M  accomt  of  all  his  operations  in  Scotknd.  They  contain  several  curious  particnlars',  not 
rneDiiooed  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  and  with  vrhicb  both  the  historians  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
bnrj^  were  unacquainted ;  but  they  are  of  too  great  length  to  be  inserted  here. 

*  Ryncr,  xv.  p-  J2- 


A  peM0 
ooKluded, 


Th«  nrardor 
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him  in  marriage  his  niece,  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas.  This  unhappT 
exile,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the  father  of  a  race  of  kings.  He  saw 
his  son,  lord  Darnley,  mount  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  that  rival  who  now  triuinphed  in  his  ruin.  From  that  time 
bis  posterity  have  held  the  sceptre  in  two  kingdoBOis,  by  one  of  whic^h 
he  was  cast  out  as  a  criminal,  and  by  the  other  received  as  a  furtive. 

Meanwhile  ^hostilities  were  contmued  by  both  nations,  but  with  little 
vigour  on  either  side.  The  historians  of  that  age  rekte  minutely  the 
circumstances  of  several  skirmishes  and  inroads,  which,  as  they  did  not 
produce  any  considerable  effect,  at  this  distance  of  time  deserve  no 
i^membrance'.  At  last,  an  end  was  put  to  this  languid  and  inactiTe 
war,  by  a  peace,  in  which  England,  France,  and  Scotland  were  compre- 
liendea.  Henry  laboured  to  exclude  the  Scots  from  the  benefit  of  ttiis 
treaty,  and  to  reserve  them  for  that  vengeance  which  his  attention  to  the 
afiairs'of  the  continent  had  hitherto  delayed.  But,  althoudi  a  peace 
^vith  England  was  of  the  last  consequence  to  Francis  the  first,  virhom 
the  emperor  was  preparing  to  attack  with  all  his  forces,  he  was  too  gene^ 
rous  to  abandon  allies  who  had  served  him  with  fidelity,  and  he  chose 
rather  to  purchase  Henry's  friendship  with  disadvantage  to  himself,  than 
to  leave  them  exposed  to  danger.  By  yielding  some  things  to  the  interest, 
and  more  to  the  vanity  of  that  haughty  prince;  by  submission,  flattery, 
and  address,  he,  at  length,  prevailed  to  have  the  Scots  included  in  the 
peace  agreed  upon. 

j^n  event  which  happened  a  short  time  before  the  conclusion  of  this 

tiTBeaiMin.    ^^^^  rendered   it  more  acceptable  to  the  whole  nation.     Cardinal 

*  Thoaeh  this  war  wa»  distinguUhed  by  no  imporUnt  or  decisWe  acUon,  it  wai,  howcTcr, 
extremely  ruinous  to  indi?iduaU.  Tbere  still  remain  two  original  papers,  wbich  give  us 
some  idea  of  tbe  miseries  to  wbich  some  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  the  kingdom  were 
exposed  by  tbe  sudden  and  destructive  incursions  of  tbe  borderers.  The  first  seems  to  be 
the  reiiort  made  to  Henry  by  tbe  English  wardens  of  tbe  marches  for  tbe  year  §544,  and 
contains  their  esploiU  from  tbe  2d  of  July  to  the  i7tb  of  Nofember.  The  account  it  gives 
of  the  different  inroads,  or  *forrav8,*  as  they  are  called,  is  very  minute ;  and,  in  conclusiitn, 
the  som  total  of  mischief  they  did  is  thus  computed  : 

Towns,  towers,  stedes,  bamekyns,  parishe-chnrebes,  bastel-houses, 

cast  down  or  burnt '..         iS* 

Scotsslain • JJJ 

Prisoners  taken oiS 

Wolt,  i.  e.  homed  cattle,  taken 10,386 

Sheep «»i«2 

Nags  and  geldings 1»J9B 

Goats *0J 

Bolls  of  com - 850 

Insight  gear,  i.  e.  household  furniture,  not  reckoned. 

Haynes's  State  Papers,  4S. 
Tbe  other  contains  an  account  of  an  inroad  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  between  the  8th  and 
25rd  of  September,  1545 ;  the  narrative  is  more  general,  but  it  appears  that  he  had  burnt, 
rated,  and  destroyed,  in  tbe  counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  only. 

Monasteries  and  friar  houses 7 

Castles,  towers,  and  piles • 16 

Market-towns 5 

Villages *fj 

M&lns 1* 

Hospitals * 

All  these  were  cast  down  or  burnt.  Haynes,  52.  As  the  Scots  were  no  less  skilful  in  tbe 
nrsctice  of  irregular  war,  we  may  conclude  that  the  damage  which  they  did  in  England 
^as  not  inconsiderable;  and  that  their  *  raids'  were  no  less  wasteful  than  the  *forray»*  of 
tbe  English. 


fOOEII. 
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Beitonn  bad  not  lued  his  power  with  moderation^  equal  to  the  prudence 
by  which  he  attained  it.  Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  he  had 
too  many  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  an  angry  leader  of  a  faction, 
\o  gofero  a  divided  people  with  temper.  His  resentment  against  one 
pirty  of  the  nobility,  his  insolence  towards  the  rest,  his  severity  to  the 
reTonnen,  and,  aboye  all,  the  barbarous  and  illegal  execution  of  the 
fitmoos  George  Wishart,  a  man  of  honourable  birth  and  of  primitive 
sanctity,  wOre  out  the  patience  of  a  fierce  age ;  and  nothing  but  a  bold 
bud  was  wanting  to  gratify  the  public  wish  by  his  destruction.  Private 
rereoge,  inflamed  and  sanctified  by  a  false  zeal  for  religion,  quickly 
supplied  this  want.  Norman  Lesly,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Aothes, 
hid  been  treated  by  the  cardinal  with  injustice  and  contempt.  It  was 
not  tbe  temper  of  the  man,  or  the  spirit  of  the  times,  quietly  to  digest 
a&aliront.  As  the  profession  of  his  adversary  screened  him  from  the 
effects  of  what  is  called  an  honourable  resentment,  he  resolved  to  take 
that  satisfaction  which  he  could  not  demand.  This  resolution  deserves 
asfflach  censure,  as  the  singular  courage  and  conduct  with  which  he 
pat  it  in  execution  excite  wonder.  The  cardinal,  at  that  time,  resided 
10  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified  at  great  expense, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age,  had  rendered  it  impregnable.  His  retinue 
was  numerous,  the  town  at  hh  devotion,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
ibilof  his  dependents.  In  this  situation,  sixteen  persons  undertook  to 
surprise  his  castle,  and  to  assassinate  himself;  and  their  success  was 
equal  to  the  boldness  of  tbe  attempt.  Early  in  the  morning  they  seized  May  20, 
oathepte  of  the  castle,  which  was  set  open  to  the  workmen  who  were  ^^' 
employed  b  finishing  the  fortifications;  and,  having  placed  sentries  at 
the  door  of  the  cardioaFs  apartment,  they  awakened  his  numerous 
doiDestics,  one  by  one,  and  turning  them  out  of  the  castle,  they,  without 
fioise  or  tnmult,  or  violence  to  any  other  person,  delivered  their  country, 
though  by  a  most  unjustifiable  action,  fi'om  an  ambitious  man,  whose 
pride  was  insupportable  to  the  nobles,  as  his  cruelty  and  cunning  were 
great  checks  to  the  reformation. 

His  death  was  fiital  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest  Tbeneant 
io  Scotland.   The  same  zeal  for  both  continued  among  a  great  party  in  yl^SllS^ 
tbe  nation,  but,  when  deprived  of  the  genius  and  authority  of  so  skilful  £^°'~ 
a  leader,  operated  with  less  efiect.     Nothing  can  equal  the  consterna- 
^n  which  a  blow  so  unexpected  occasioned  among  such  as  were  attached 
to  him;  while  the  regent  secretly  enjoyed  an  event,  which  retfioved  out 
of  his  wav  a  rival,  who  bad  not  only  eclipsed  his  greatness,  but  almost 
extmpibhed  his  power.    Decency,  however,  the  honour  of  the  church, 
the  importunity  of  the  queen  dowager  and  her  adhereoits,  his  engage- 
ODents  with  France,  and,  above  all  these,  the  desire  of  recovering  his 
eldest  son,  whom  the  cardinal  had  detained  for  some  time  at  St.  Andrew's, 
m  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  and  who,  together  with  the  castle,  had  fallea 
into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  induced  him  to  take  arms,  in  order 
to  revenge  tbe  death  of  a  man  whom  he  hated. 

He  threatened  vengeance,  but  was  unable  to  execute  it.  One  part 
of  military  science,  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places,  was  then  imper- 
fectly understood  in  Scotland.  The  weapons,  the  discipline,  and  impe- 
tuosity of  the  Scots,  rendered  their  armies  as  upfit  for  sieves,  as  tney 
^«re  active  in  the  field.     An  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  was  the 
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greatest  number  the  conspirators  ever  assembled,  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  regent  for  five  months  %  in  a  place  which  a  single  battalion,  with 
a  few  battering  cannon,  would  now  rieduce  in  a  few  hours.  This  tedious 
siege  was  concluded  by  a  truce.  The  regent  undertook  to  procure  for 
the  conspirators  an  absolution  from  the  |>ope,  and  a  pardon  in  parlia- 
ment; aiid  upon  obtaining  these,  they  engaged  to  surrender  the  castle, 
and  to  set  his  son  at  liberty. 

It  is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  was  sincere  in  this  treaty.  On 
both  siaes  they  sought  only  to  amuse,  and  to  gain  time.  The  regent 
had  applied  to  France  for  assistance,  and  expected  soon  to  have  the 
conspirators  at  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Lesly  and  his  associates 
were  iaot  at  first  incited  by  Henry  to  ^urder  the  cardinal,  they  were, 
in  the  sequel,  powerfully  supportea  by  him.  Notwithstanding  the  silence 
of  contemporary  historians,  there  areViolent  presumptions  of  the  former; 
of  the  latter  there  is  undoubted  certainty'.  During  the  sie^e,  the  con- 
spirators had  received  firom  England  supplies  both  of  money  and  provi- 
sions; and,  as  Henry  was  preparing  to  renew  his  prq>osals  concerning 
the  marriage  and  the  upion  he  nad  projected,  and  to  second  his  negotia- 
tions with  a  numerous  army,  they  hoped,  by  concurring  with  him,  to 
be  in  a  situation  in  whiclf  they  would  no  longer  need  a  pardon,  but 
might  claim  a  reward  ^ 

«  Epist.  R^g.  Scot.  2.  579.  >  Keith,  60. 

*  Inl  the  first  edition  of  thif  work,  I  ezpreiaed  my  ^cpicion  of  a  corresppndence  between 
the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaftodn  and  Henrj  the  eighth,  prior  to  their  committing  that 
crime.  In  the  papers  of  du^  Hamiifon  is  contained  thp  clearest  evidence  of  this,  which  1 
publish,  not  only  to  establish  that  fact,  but  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  remarks 
which  I  made  noon  the  fre<|[Uency  of  assassination  in  that  age,  and  the  slight  opinion  which 
men  entertainea  concerning  it. 

The  tarl  of  Heft  ford  to  the  king't  majesty  ^  fietocattU^  AprU  17, 1544. 

Plcaseth  your  hiffhness  to  understand,  that  this  day  arrived  with  me,  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
a  ScoUishnian  called  Wishart,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  loiti  of  Brinstone  [.i.  e. 
Chi'ifhton,  laird  of  Bmnstan]  which  I  send  your  highness  herewith,  and,  according  to  his 


request,  have  taken  order  for  the  repair  of  the  said  wishart  to  your  majesty  by  post,  both 
for  the  delivery  of  such  letters  as  he  hath  to  your  majesty  from  the  said  Brinstone,  and  also 
for  the  declaration  of  his  credence,  which,  as  I  perceive  by  him,  consisteth  in  two  poinU; 
one,  tha^  the  lord  of  Grange,  late  treasurer  of  Scotland,  the  master  of  Rothes  ,  the  earl  of 
Rothes'  eldest  son^  and  John  Gharteris,  would  atteinpt  either  to'  apprehend  or  slay  the  car- 
dinal, at  some  time  when  he  shall  pass  through  the  Fifelaod,  as  he  doth  sundry  times  in  his 
way.  to  St.  Andrew'*}  fod  in  case  they  can  so  apprehend  him  will  deliver  hmi 'unto  your 
majesty,  which  attempiate,  he  saitb,  they  would  enterprise,  if  they  knew  your  «Df)csty*s 
pleasure  therein,  and  what  supportation  and  maintenance  your  majesty  would  mmister 
tmto  them,*aner  the  eaecution  of  the  same,  in  case  they  should  be  pursued  by  any  of  their 
enemies ;  the  other  is,  th^t  in  case  your  ipajeatv  would  grant  unto  them  a  convenient  enter- 
tainment to  keep  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men  in  wagetf  for  a  month  or  tv^o,  they 
journeying  with  the  power  of  the  earl  marshal^  the  said  Mr  of  Rothes,  the  laird  of  Calder, 

and  tlie  other  the  lord friends,  will  take  upon  them,  at  such  time  as  your  majesty'a 

army  shall  be  in  Scotland,  to  destroy  the  abbey  and  town  of  Arbroath,  being  the  cardinal's, 
and  all  the  other  bishops,  houses  and  countries,  on  that  side  of  the  water  thereabout,  and 
to  apprehend  all  those  which  they  say  be  the  principal  impugnators  of  amity  between 
England  and  Scotland ;  for  which  thev  should  have  a  good  opportunity,  as  they  say,  when 
the  power  of  the  said  bishops  and  abbots  shall  resort  towaras  Edinburgh  to  refist  your 
majesty's  army.  And  for  the  execution  of  these  things,  the  said  Wishart  saith,  that  the  earl 
marshal  aforenamed  and  others  will  capitulate  with  your  majesty  in  writing  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  afore  they  shall  desire  any  supply  or  aid  of  money  at  your  majesty's  hands. 
This  is  the  effect  of  his  credence,  with  sundry  other  advertisements  of  the  great  division 
that  is  at  this  present  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  which  we  doubt  not  he^will  declare 
unto  your  majfsty  at  good  length.     Hamilton  manuscripts,  vol.  iii.  p.  (8. 

N.  h.  This  is  the  letter  of  which  Dr.  Mackenzie,  vol.  iii.  p.  18,  and  bishop  Keith,  Hist. 
p.  44,  published  a  fragment.  It  docs  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that  Mr.  George  'Wishart, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  martyr,  was  the  person  who  resorted  to  the  earl  of  Hertford. 
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The  dealh  of  Bknry  blasted  all  these  hopes.  It  happened  in  the 
beginning  of  next  year,  after  a  reign  of  greater  splendour  than  true 
giorj;  bustling*  rather  than,  aolive;  oppressive  in  domestic  government, 
and  in  foreign  politics  wild  and  irregular.  But  the  vices  of  this  prince 
were  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  the  virtues  of  others.  Hi» 
lapaciousness,  his  profusion,  and  even  his  tyranny,  by  depressing  the 
ancient  nobility^  and  by  adding  new  property  and  power  to  the  commons, 
laid  or  strengthened  the  foundations  of  the  £nglish  liberty*  His  other 
passions,  contributed  no  less  towards  the  downfisJ  of  popery ,  and  the 
estabiishoieot  of  religious  freedom  in  the  nution.  His  resentment  led 
him  to  aholish  the  power »  and  his  covelousness  to  seize  the^  wealth,  of 
the  church;  and,  by  withdrawing  these  supports,  mado  it  easy,  in  the 
(ollowing  reign,  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition. 

Francis  the  first  did  not  long  survive  a  prince,  who  had  been  alter- 
nately his  rival  and  his  friend;  but  his  successor,  Henry  the  second,  was 
not  neglectful  of  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.     He  sent  a  consi-  Traopt  tr- 
derable  body  of  men»  under  the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi,  to  the  regent's  fSoc!!^ 
assistance.     By  their  long  experience  in  the  Italian  and  German  wars, 
the  French  had  become  as  dexterous  in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  as  the 
Scots  were  ignorant;  and  as  the  boldness  and  despair  of  the  conspirators 
could  not  defend  them  against  the  superior  art  of  these  new  assailants, 
they,  after  a  short  resistance,  surrenaered  to  Strozzi,  who  engaged,  "^  ^^^3i 
the  name  of  the  king,  his  master,  for  the  security  of  their  lives ;  and,  A^^w'a  ui 
as  his  prisoners,  transported  them  into  France.    Thef  castle  itself,  the  '"'^'*°^'- 
monument  of  Beatoun's  power  and  vanity,  was  demolished,  in  obedience^ 
to  the  canon  law,  which,  with  admirable  policy,  denounces  its  anathemas 
even  against  the  houses  in  which  the  sacred  blood  of  a  cardinal  happens 
to  he  shed,  and  ordains  them  to  be  laid  in  ruins'.  ^ 

The  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's  was  bestowed  by  the  regent  upon 
his  natural  brother,  John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley. 

The  delay  of  a  few  weeks  would  have  saved  the  conspirators..  Those  ^?^^[]^*' 
ministers  of  Henry  the  eighth,  who  had  the  chief  directioa  of  affairs  uod. 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Edward  the  sixths  conducted  themselves>, 
with  regard  to  Scotland,  by  themaxinibs  of  their- late  master,  and  resolved 
to  frighten  the  Scots  into  a  treaty,  which  they  had  not  abilities  or  address 
to  bnng  about  by  any  other  methods. 

But,  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events  which  their  invasion  of 
Scotland  occasioned,  we  shall  stop  to  take  notice  of  a  circumstance 
unobserved  by  contemporary  historians,  but  extremely  remarkable  for 
the  discovery  it  makes  of  the  sentiments  and  spirit  which  then  prevailed 
among  the  Scots.    The  conspirators,  against  cardinal  Beatoun  mund  the 
regent's  eldest  son  in  the  castle  of  St..  Andrew's;  and,  as  they  needed 
the  protection  of  the  English,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they  might 
endeavour  to  purchase  it,  by  delivering  to  them  this  important  prize. 
The  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  in  the  hands  of.  the  avowed  enemies 
of  the  kingdom^  was  a  dreadful  prospect..  In  order  to  avoid  it,  the  par- 
It  was,  more  probably,  John  Wiiihart  of  Pitarrow,  the  chier  of  that  name,  a  man  of  ahi- 
Klics,  zealously  attacheff  to  the  rrformed  doctrine,  and  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  intngaea 
and  operations  of  that  busy  period.     Keith,  96.  117.  119.  315. 
i  Burn.  liist.  Ref.  i.  558. 
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liament  fell  upon  a  very  exiraordinary  expedient     By  an  act  made  on 
purpose,  they  excluded  **  the  regent's  eldest  son  from  all  right  of  sue- 
cession,  public  or  prirate,  so  long  as  he  should  be  detained  a  prisoner, 
and  substituted  in  his  place  his  other  brothers,  according  to  their 
seniority,  and  in  failure  of  them,  those  who  were  next  heirs  to  the 
regent"."     Succession  by  hereditary  right  is  an  idea  so  obyions  and  so 
popular,  that  a  nation  seldom  Tentures  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  but  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Such  a  necessity  did  the  parliament  discover 
in  the  present  situation.    Hatred  to  Enghnd,  founded  on  the  memory 
of  past  hostilities,  and  heightened  by  the  smart  of  recent  injuries,  was 
the  national  passion.    This  dictated  that  uncommon  statute,  by  which 
the  order  of  lineal  succession  was  so  remarkably  broken.  The  modern 
theories,  which  represent  this  right  as  divine  and  unalienable,  and  that 
ought  not  to  be  violated  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever,  seem  to 
have  been  then  altogether  unknown. 
sootknd  in.      '^  ^^  beginning  of  September,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  now  duke  of 
th^^^h   ^'^^i^^^y  ^^^  protector  of  England,  entered  Scotland,  at  the  head  of 
'    '  eighteen  thousand  men ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
appeared  on  the  coast  to  second  his  land  forces.     The  Scots  had,  fer 
some  time,  observed  this  storm  gathering,  and  were  prepared  for  it. 
Their  army  was  almost  double  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  to  the 
greatest  advantage  on  a  rising  ground,  above  Musselburgh,  not  iar  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Eske.     Both  these  circumstances  alarmed  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  saw  his  danger,  and  would  willingly  have  extri- 
cated himself  out  of  it,  by  a  new  overture  for  peace,  on  conditions 
extremely  reasonable.     But  this  moderation  being  imputed  to  fear,  his 
proposals  were  rejected  with  the  scorn  which  the  conndence  of  success 
inspires ;  and  if  tne  conduct  of  the  regent,  who  commanded  the  Scottish 
army,  had  been,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  his  confidence,  the  destruction 
of  the  English  must  have  been  inevitable.    They  were  in  a  situation 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  their  countrymen  under  Oliver  Cromwell, 
m  the  following  century.     The  Scots  had  chosen  their  ground  so  well, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  them  to  give  battle ;    a  few  days  had 
exhausted  the  forage  and  provision  of  a  narrow  country;  the  fleet  could 
only  furnish  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  :  a  retreat,  therefore, 
was  necessary;  but  disgrace,  and,  perhaps,  ruin,  were  the  consequences 
of  retreating. 

On  both  these  occasions,  the  national  heat  and  impetuosity  of  the 

Scots  saved  the  English,  and  precipitated  their  own  country  into  the 

utmost  danger.    The  undisciplined  courage  of  the  private  men  became 

Bjaue  of      impatient  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy.  The  general  was  afraid  of  nothine, 

tMpMLflr    but  that  the  English  might  escape  from  him  by  flight;  and,  leaving  his 

10, 1M7.      strong  camp^  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Somerset  near  Pinkey,  with  no 

better  success  than  his  rashness  deserved.  The  protector  had  drawn  up 

his  troops  on  a  gentle  eminence,  and  had  now  tne  advantage  of  ground 

on  his  side.    The  Scottish  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  inflaintry, 

whose  chief  weapon  was  a  Ions  spear,  and,  for  that  reason,  their  files 

were  very  deep,  and  their  raiuLS  close.     They  advanced  towards  the 

enemy  in  three  great  bodies,  and,  as  they  passed  the  river,  were  con- 

%  1  EpUt.  Bag.  Scot.  ii.  359. 
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fiiderably  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  English  fleet  which  lay  in  the  bay 
of  Mnsaeibargh,  and  had  drawn  near  the  shore.  The  English  cavalry, 
flushed  with  an  advantage  which  they  had  gained  in  a  skirmish,  some 
days  before,  began  the  attack  with  more  impetuosity  than  sood  conduct* 
A  body  so  firm  and  compact  as  the  Scots  easily  resisted  the  impression 
of  canilry»  and  broke  them,  and  drove  them  off  the  field.  The  English 
infiuitry,  howev^,  advanced;  and  the  Scots  were,  at  once,  exposed  to  a 
flight  of  arrows,  to  a  fire  in  flank  from  four  hundred  foreign  fiisileers,  who 
serred  the  enemy,  and  to  their  cannon,  which  were  planted  behind  the 
ioftntry,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  eminence.  The  depth  and  closeness 
of  their  order  maung  it  impossible  for  the  Scots  to  stand  long  in  this 
situation,  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  commanded  the  vanguard,  endeavoured 
to  change  his  ground,  and  to  retire  towards  the  main  body.  But  his 
friends,  unhappily,  mistook  his  motion  for  a  flight,  and  fell  into  con- 
fusion*  At  that  very  instant  the  broken  cavalry,  having  rallied,  returned 
to  the  charge;  the  foot  pursued  the  advantage  they  had  gained;  the 
prospect  of  victory  redoubled  the  ardour  of  both;  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  rout  of  the  Scottish  army  became  universal  and  irretrievable.  The 
encounter  in  the  field  was  not  Ions  nor  bloody;  but,  in  the  pursuit,  the 
English  discovered  all  the  rage  and  fierceness  which  national  antipathy, 
kindled  by  long  emulation,  and  inflamed  by  reciprocal  injuries,  is  apt 
to  inspire.  The  pursuit  was  continued  for  five  hours,  and  to  a  great 
distance.  AU  the  three  roads,  by  which  the  Scots  fled,  were  strewed 
with  spears,  and  swords,  and  targets,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of 
the  slam.  Above  ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal 
Scodand  had  ever  seen.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among  these 
some  persons  jof  distinction.  The  protector  had  it  now  in  his  power  to 
become  master  of  a  kingdom,  out  of  which,  not  many  hours  before, 
he  was  almost  obliged  to  retire  with  infamy'. 

But  this  victory,  however  great,  was  of  no  real  utility,  for  want  of  skill  J^JJ'^^ 
or  of  leisure  to  improve  it.   Every  new  injury  rendered  the  Scots  more  nesi  to?b^ 

*  The  fbUowing  passage  in  a  curious  and  rare  journal  of  the  protector's  expedition  into 
fiootlaiid,  written  by  W.  Patten,  who  was  joined  in  commission  with  Cecil,  as  judge  martial 
of  the  army,  and  mioted  in  1548,  deaerres  oar  notice,  as  it  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  military 
discipline  of  the  Scots  at  that  time.  **  But  what  after  I  learned,  apecially  touching  their 
order,  their  armour,  and  their  manner  as  well  of  going  to  offend,  as  of  standing  to  defend, 
1  haTe  thought  necessary  here  to  utter.  Hackbatters  have  they  few  or  none,  and  appoint 
their  ficht  moat  commonlv  always  afoot.  They  oome  to  the  field  weU  furnished  all  with 
jack  and  skull,  dagger  and  buckler,  and  swords  ail  broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding  good  temper, 
and  anlTersallj  so  made  to  sUce,  that  as  I  never  saw  none  so  good,  so  I  think  it  hard  to  devise 
the  better.  Hereto  every  man  his  pike,  and  a  great  kercher  wrapped  twice  or  thrice  about 
hia  neck,  not  for  cold,  hut  for  cutting.  In  tbeir  array  towaids  joining  with  the  enemy, 
they  cling  and  thrust  so  near  in  the  fore  rank,  ahoolder  and  shoulder  together,  vfith  their 
ptkee  in  both  their  hands  straight  afore  them,  and  their  followers  in  that  oider  so  hard  at 
their  backs,  laying  their  pikes  over  their  foregoers'  shoulders,  that,  if  they  do  assail  undis- 
covered, no  force  can  well  withstand  them.  Standing  at  defence  they  thrust  shoulders 
likewise  so  nigh  together,  the  fore  ranks  weU  nigh  to  kneding,  stoop  low  before,  their  fellowa 
behind  holding  their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and  therewith  in  their  left  their  bucklers,  the 
one  end  of  their  pike  against  tiieir  right  foot,  and  the  other  against  the  enemy  breast-high ; 
their  foUowen  crossing  their  pike  points  with  them  forward ;  and  thus  each  with  other  so 
nigh  as  space  and  place  will  suffer,  through  the  whole  ward,  so  thick,  that  as  easily  shall  a 
bare  finger  nierce  through  the  skin  of  an  angry  hedgehog,  as  any  encounter  the  front  of  their 
pikes."  Other  cnrioua  particulan  are  found  in  this  journal,  from  which  sir  John  Haywani 
Las  borrowed  his  account  of  this  expedition.    Life  of  Edward  the  sixth,  279,  etc. 

The  leng^  of  the  Scotch  pike  or  spear  was  appointed  by  Act  44.  Pari.  1471,  to  be  six 
dli;  i<  e.  eighteen  feel  sii  inches. 
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averse  from  an  union  with  England;  and  the  protector  neglected  the 
onlj  pleasure  which  would  have  made.it  necessary  for  them  to  have 
given  their  consent  to  it.  He  amused  himself  in  wasting  the  open  country  , 
and  in  taking  or  building  several  petty  castles;  whereas,  by  fortifying  a 
few  places  which  wefre  acoessible  by  sea,  he  would  have  laid  the  king- 
dom open  to  the  English,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  Scots  must  either 
havjB  accepted  of  bis  terms,  or  have  submiKed  to  his  power.     By  such 
an  improvement  of  it,  the  victory  at  Dunbar  gave  Cromwell  the  comr- 
vuGind  pf  Scotland.   The  battle  of  Pinkey  had  no  other  effect  but  to  pre- 
cipi^te  the  Scots  into  new  engagements  with  France.    The  situation  of 
the  English  court  may,  indeed,  be  pleaded  ia  excuse  ibr  the  duke  of 
Somerset's  conduct.     That  cdbal  of  tiis  enemies*  which  occasioned  his 
tragical  end,  was  already  formed;  and^  while  he  triuH^hed  in  Scotland, 
they  secretly  undermined  his  po^er  and  credit  at  home.  Self-preserv- 
ation, therefore,  obliged  him  to  prefer  his  safety  before  his  (ame>  and 
to  return,  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  viptopy.  *  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  cloud  blew  over;  the  cpnspir^^y,  by  which  he  fell,  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  executiop ;  apd  his  presence  suspended  its  effects  for  some 
time.   The  supreme  power  still  remaining  in  his  hands,  he  employed  it 
April,  1548.   ^®  recover  the  opportunity  which  he  had  lost^     A  body  of  troops,  by 
his  command,  seized  and  fortified  Uaddingtoun,  a  place  which,  on 
account  of  its  distance  from  the  sea,  and  Irom  any  English  garrison » 
could  not  be  defended  lyithout  great  expense  and  danger. 
Force*  ih«         Mcaowhile,  the  French  gained  more  by  the  deleat  of  their  allies,  than 
SiSt'llSii  ^^^  English  by  their  victory.     After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beatoun, 
y^iih  Franco,  Mary  of  Guisc,  the  queen  dowager,  took  a  considerable  share  in  the 
direction  of  affairs.    She  y^as  warmly  attachf^  by  blood,  and  by  inclina- 
tion, to  the  French  interest;  and,  in  order  to  promote  it,  improved  with 
great  dexterity  every  event  which  occurred.    The  spirit  and  strength  of 
the  Scots  were  broken  at  Pinkey;  and  in  an  assembly  of  nobles  which 
met  at  Stirling  to  consult  upon  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  France,  no  prospect  of  safety  appearing  but  in 
assistance  from  that  quarter.     Bui  Henry  the  second  being  then  at 

Keace  with  England,  the  qtieen  represented  that  they  could  not  expect 
im  to  take  part  in  their  quarrel,  but  upon  views  of  personal  advantage; 
and  that,  without  extraordinary  concessions  in  his  favour,  no  assistance, 
in  proportion  to  their  present  exigencies,  could  be  obtained.    The  pre- 
judices of  the  nation  powerfullv  seconded  these  representations  of  the 
queen.    What  often  happens  to  mdividuals,  took  place  ^mong  the  nobles 
in  this  convention;  they  were  swayed  entirely  by  their  passions;  and 
in  order  to  gratify  them,  they  deserted  their  former  principles,  and  dis- 
regarded their  true  interest.    In  the  violence  of  resentment,  they  forgot 
that  zeal  for  the  independence  of  Scotland,  which  had  prompted  them 
andiuoftrr    *<>  rcjcct  thc  proposals  of  Henry  the  eighth ;  and,  by  offering  voluntarily 
Inl^A^Jrh"    t'^eir  young  queen  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the 
*il,i*n  °  **""'  second ;  and,  which  was  still  more,  by  proposing  to  send  her  immediately 
into  France  to  be  educated  at  his  court,  they  granted,  from  a  thirst  of 
vengeance,  what  formerly  they  would  not  yield  upon  any  consideration 
of  their  own  safety.     To  gain  at  once  such  a  kingdom  as  Scotland,  was 
0  matter  of  no  small  consequence  to  France.    Henry,  without  hesitation, 
accepted  the  offers  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors,  and  prepaced  for  tha 
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vigorous  defence  of  his  new  acquisition.  Six  thousand  veteran  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  monsieur  Dess^»  assisted  by  some  of  the  best 
officers  ivho  ivere  formed  in  the  long  wars  of  Francis  the  first,  arrived 
at  Leith.  They  served  two  campaigns  in  Scotland,  with  a  spirit  coual 
(o  their  former  fame.  But  their  exploits  were  not  considerable.  The 
Scots,  600D  becoming  jealous  of  their  designs,  neglected  to  support 
them  with  proper  vigour.  The  caution  of  the  English,  in  acting  wholly 
upon  tlie  defensive,  prevented  the  French  from  attempting  any  enter- 
prise of  consequence;  and  obliged  them  to  exhaust  their  strength  in 
teifious  sieges,  undertaken  under  many  disadvantages.  Their  efforts^ 
however,  were  not  without  some  benefit  to  the  Scots,  by  compelling 
the  English  to  evacuate  Haddingtoun,  and  to  surrender  several  small 
forts,  which  they  possessed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Bui  the  effects  of  these  operations  of  his  troops  were  still  of  greater 
importance  to  the  French  king.     The  diversion  which  the^  occasioned 
enabled  him  to  wrest  Boulogne  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English;  and 
the  influence  of  his  army  in  Scotland  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
parliament  with  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to  him,  by  the 
assembly  #f  nobles  at  Stirling,  concerning  the  queen's  marriage  with 
the  dauphin,  and  hdi*  education  at  the  court  of  France.     In  vain  did  a  The  treaty 
lew  patriots  remonstrate  against  such  extravagant  concessions,  bv  which  jl^I^^o^-*"^' 
Scotland  was  reduced  to  be  a  province  of  France;  and  Henry,  from  an  ''"'***• 
ally,  raised  to  be  master  of  the  kingdom;  by  which  the  friendship  of 
France  became  more  fatal  than  the  enmity  of  England;  and  every 
thing  was  fondly  given  up  to  the  one,  that  had  been  bravely  defended 
against  the  other^    A  point  of  so  much  consequence  was  hastily  decided 
in  a  parliament  assembled  in  the  camp  before  Haddingtoun.     The  inm  5, 
intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  resentment  ^^' 
against  England,  had  prepared  a  great  party  in  the  nation  for  such  a 
step;  the  French  general  and  ambassador,  by  their  liberality  and  pro- 
mises, gained  over  many  more.     The  regent  himself  was  weak  enough 
ia  stoop  to  the  offer  of  a  pension  from  France,  together  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Chatelherault  m  that  kingdom.     A  considerable  majority 
declared  for  the  treaty,  and  the  interest  of  a  faction  was  preferred  before 
the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Having  hurried  the  Scots  into  this  rash  and  ialal  resolution,  the  Manr  wnt  to 
source  of  manv  calamities  to  themselves  and  to  their  sovereign,  the  InPr!!^ 
French  allowed  them  no  time  fior  reflection  or  repentance.  The  fleet 
which  had  brought  over  their  forces  was  still  in  Scotland,  and,  without 
delay,  convoyed  the  queen  into  France.  Mary  was  then  six  years  old, 
and  by  her  education  in  that  court,  one  of  the  politest  but  most  cor- 
rupted in  Europe,  she  acquired  every  accomplishment  that  could  add 
to  her  charms,  as  a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those  prejudices 
which  occasioned  her  misfortunes,  as  a  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Mary  was  put  into  their  hands,  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  French  to  suffer  the  war  in  Scotland  to  languish.  The  recovery 
of  the  Boulonnois  was  the  object  which  the  French  king  had  most  at 
heart ;  but  a  slight  diversion  in  Britain  was  suflicient  to  divide  the  atten- 
tion and  strength  of  the  English,  whose  domestic  factions  deprived  both 
their  arms  and  councils  of  their  accustomed  vigour.  The  government 
of  England  had  undergone  a  great  revolution.     The  duke  of  Sopierset's 
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power  had  been  acquired  with  too  much  yioleDce,  and  was  exercised 
with  too  little  moderation^  to  be  of  long  continuance.  Many  good 
qualities,  added  to  great  love  of  his  country,  could  not  atone  for  his 
ambition  in  usurping  the  sole  direction  of  affiiirs.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  courtiers  combined  against  him;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick* 
their  leader,  no  less  ambitious  but  more  artful  than  Scmierset,  con- 
ducted  his  measures  with  so  much  dexterity  as  to  raise  himself  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  rival.  Without  the  invidious  name  of  protector,  he 
succeeded  to  all  the  power  and  influence  of  which  Somerset  was  de- 
prived, and  he  quickly  found  peace  to  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  his  new  authority,  and  the  execution  of  the  vast  designs  he  had  con- 
ceived. 

Henry  was  no  stranger  to  Warwick's  situation,  and  improved  his 
knowledge  of  it  to  good  purpose,  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace.  He  prescribed  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  English 
minister,  who  scrupled  at  nothing,  however  advanta^ous  to  that 
Mardi  24,  mouarch  and  his  allies.  England  consented  to  restore  Boulogne  and 
^^^'  its  dependencies  to  France,  and  gave  up  all  pretensions  to  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  to  the  conauest  of  her  country. 
A  few  small  forts,  of  which  the  English  troops  haBshitherto  kept  posses- 
sion, were  razed;  and  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  established 
on  its  ancient  foundation. 

Both  the  British  nations  lost  power,  as  well  as  reputation,  by  this 
unhappy  quarrel.  It  was,  on  botn  sides,  a  war  of  emulation  and  resent- 
ment, rather  than  of  interest;  and  was  carried  on  under  the  influence 
of  national  animosities,  which  were  blind  to  all  advantages.  The  French, 
who  entered  into  it  with  ereater  coolness,  conducted  it  with  more  skill; 
and,  by  dexterously  availing  themselves  of  every  circumstance  which 
occurred,  recovered  possession  of  an  important  territory  which  they  had 
lost,  and  added  to  their  monarchy  a  new  kingdom.  The  ambition  of 
the  English  nunister  betrayed  to  them  the  former;  the  inconsiderate 
rage  of  the  Scots  aeainst  their  ancient  enemies  bestowed  on  them  the 
latter;  their  own  address  and  good  policy  merited  both. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  French  forces 
left  Scotland,  as  much  to  their  own  satis&ction,  as  to  that  of  the  nation. 
The  Scots  soon  found,  that  the  calling  to  their  assistance  a  people  more 
The  Scots  powerful  than  themselves  was  a  daneerous  expedient.  They  beheld, 
*  ^f  ibT  with  the  utmost  impatience,  those  who  had  come  over  to  protect  the 
kingdom,  takine  upon  them  to  command  in  it;  and,  on  many  occasions, 
they  repented  the  rash  invitation  which  they  had  given.  The  peculiar 
genius  of  the  French  nation  heightened  this  dissust,  and  prepared  the 
Scots  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  before  they  had  well  begun  to  feel  it.  The 
French  were,  in  that  age,  what  they  are  in  the  present,  one  of  the  most 
polished  nations  in  Europe.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  in  all  their  expe- 
ditions  into  foreign  countries,  whether  towards  the  south  or  north, 
that  their  manners  have  been  remarkably  incompatible  with  the  man- 
ners of  every  other  people.  Barbarians  are  tenacious  of  their  own 
customs,  because  they  want  knowledge  and  taste  to  discover  the  rea- 
sonableness and  propriety  of  customs  which  differ  from  them.  Nations* 
which  hold  the  first  rank  in  politeness,  are  frequently  no  less  tenacious, 
out  of  pride.   The  Greeks  were  so  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  French 
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are  the  same  in  the  modern.  Full  of  themselTcs;  flattered  by  the 
imitalion  of  their  neighbours*  and  accustomed  to  consider  their  own 
modes  as  the  standards  of  elegance ;  they  scorn  to  disguise,  or  to  lay 
aside,  the  distinguishing  manners  of  their  own  nation,  or  to  make  any 
allowance  for  what  may  differ  from  them  among  others.  For  this 
reason,  the  behaviour  of  their  armies  has,  on  every  occasion,  been 
insupportable  to  strangers,  and  has  always  exposed  them  to  hatred; 
and  often  to  destruction.  In  that  age,  they  overran  Italy  four  several 
times  by  their  valour,  and  lost  it  as  often  by  their  insolence.  The 
Scots,  naturally  an  irascible  and  high-spirited  people,  and  who,  of  all 
nations,  can  least  bear  the  most  distant  insinuation  of  contempt,  were 
not  of  a  temper  to  admit  all  the  pretensions  of  such  assuming  guests. 
The  symptoms  of  alienation  were  soon  visible;  they  seconded  the  mili* 
tary  operations  of  the  French  troops  with  the  utmost  coldness ;  their 
disgust  grew  insensibly  to  a  degree  of  indignation  that  could  hardly  be 
restrained;  and,  on  occasion  of  a  very  slight  accident,  broke  out  with 
fiital  violence.  A  private  French  soldier  engaging  in  an  idle  quarrel 
with  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  both  nations  took  arms,  with  equal  rage, 
in  defence  of  their  countrymen.  The  provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son, 
and  several  citizens  of  distinction,  were  killed  in  the  fray;  and  the 
French  were  obliged  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants,  by  retiring 
out  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  alliance  of  France  and 
Scotland,  and  the  long  intercourse  of  good  oflices  between  the  two 
naii<Mis,  an  aversion  for  the  French  took  its  rise,  at  this  time,  among 
the  Scots,  the  effects  whereof  were  deeply  felt,  and  operated  powerfully 
through  the  subsequent  period. 

From  the  death  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  nothing  has  been  said  of  the  Prtyyoi 
state  of  religion.  While  the  war  with  England  continued,  the  clergy  t''*'^ 
had  no  leisure  to  molest  the  protestants;  and  they  .were  not  yet  con- 
siderable enough  to  expect  any  thing  more  than  connivance  and  impu- 
nity. The  new  doctrmes  were  still  in  their  infancy;  hot,  during  this 
short  interval  of  tranquillity,  they  acquired  strength,  and  advanced,  by 
large  and  firm  steps,  towards  a  full  establishment  in  the  kingdom. 
The  first  preachers  against  popery  in  Scotland,  of  whom  several  had 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  James  the  fifth,  were  more  eminent  for  zeal 
and  piety  than  for  l^rnins.  Their  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
the  reformation  was  partial,  and  at  second  hand;  some  of  them  had 
been  educated  in  England ;  all  of  them  had  borrowed  their  notions  from 
the  hooks  published  there;  and,  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  new  light,  they 
did  not  venture  far  before  their  leaders.  But,  in  a  short  time,  the 
doctrines  and  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers  became  generally  known; 
the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  age  pressed  forward  in  quest  of  truth;  the 
discovery  of  one  error  opened  the  way  to  others;  the  downfal  of  one 
impostor  drew  many  after  it;  the  whole  fiibric,  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  had  erected  in  times  of  darkness,  began  to  totter;  and 
notUng  was  wanting  to  complete  its  ruin»  but  a  daring  and  active 
leader  to  direct  the  attack.  Such  was  the  famous  John  Knox,  who, 
with  better  qualifications  of  learning,  and  more  extensive  views,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  Scotland,  possessed  a  natural  intrepidity  of 
mind,  which  set  him  above  fear.  He  began  his  public  ministry  at 
St.  Andrew's,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven. 
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mih  that  snccess  which  always  accompanies  a  bold  and  popular  elo- 
quence. Instead  of  amusing  himself  with  loppine  the  branches,  he 
struck  directly  at  the  root  of  popery,  and  attacked  both  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  established  church,  with  a  Tehemence  peculiar  to 
himself,  but  admirably  suited  to  the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  age. 

An  adversary,  so  formidable  as  Knox,  would  not  have  easily  escaped 
the  rage  of  the  clergy,  who  observed  the  tendency  and  progress  of  his 
opinions  with  the  utmost  concern.  But,  at  firsts  he  retired  for  safety 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and,  while  the  conspirators  kept  pos- 
session of  it,  preached  publicly  under  their  protection^  The  great  revo- 
lution in  England,  which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
contributed  no  less  than  the  zeal  of  Knox  towards  demolishing  the 

t»opish  church  in  Scotland.  Henry  had  loosened  the  chains,  and 
ightened  the  yoke  of  popery.  The  ministers  of  his  son,  Edward  the 
sixth,  cast  them  off  altogether^  and  established  the  protestant  religion 
upon  almost  the  same  footing  whereon  it  now  stands  in  that  kingdom, 
liie  influence  of  this  example  reached  Scotland,  and  the  happy  cSects 
of  ecclesiastical  liberty  in  one  nation,  inspired  the  other  with  an  equal 
desire  of  recovering  it.  The  reformers  bad,  hitherto,  been  obliged  to 
conduct  themselves  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  seldom  ventured  to 
preach,  but  in  private  houses,  and  at  a  distance  from  court;  they  gained 
credit,  as  happens  on  the  first  publication  of  every  new  religion,  chiefly 
among  persons  in  the  lower  and  middle  rank  of  life.  But  several  noble- 
men^ of  the  greatest  distinction,  having,  about  this  lime,  openly  espoused 
their  principles^  they  were  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
the  same  reserve;  and,  with  more  security  and  encouragement,  they 
had  likevnse  greater  success.  The  means  of  acquiring  and  spreading 
knowledge  became  more  common,  and  the  spirit  of  innovation,  peculiar 
to  that  period^  gr(«w  every  day  bolder  and  more  universal. 

Happily  for  the  reformation,  this  spirit  was  still  under  some  restraint. 
It  baa  not  yet  attained  firmness  and  vigour  suflicient  to  overturn  a 
system  founded  on  the  deepest  policy,  and  supported  by  the  most  for* 
midable  powen  Undier  the  present  circumstances,  anv  attempt  towards 
action  must  have  been  fatal  to  the  protestant  doctrines;  and  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  authority,  as  well  as  penetration,  of  the  heads  of  the 
party,  that  they  were  able  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  i^  fiery  and  impetaous 
people,  until  that  critical  and  mature  juncture/  when  every  step  they 
took  was  decisive  and  successful. 

Meanwhile,  their  cause  received  reinforcement  from  two  diflerent 
quarters,  whence  they  never  could  have  expected  it.     The  ambition  of 
tne  house  of  Guise^  and  the  bigotry  of  Mary  of  England,  hastened  the 
subversion  of  the  papal  throne  in  Scotland;  and,  by  a  singular  dispo- 
sition of  providence,  the  persons  who  opposed  the  reformation,  in  every 
other  part  of  Europe,  with  the  fiercest  zeal,  were  made  instruments  for 
advancing  it  in  that  kingdom. 
TiMqiicm         Mary  of  Guise  possessed  the  same  bold  and  aspiring  spirit  which  dis- 
«'«'itin^'io     tinguished  her  family.     But  in  her  it  was  softened  by  the  female  cha- 
of^r^eM.     racter,  and  accompanied  with  great  temper  and  address.    Her  brothers, 
in  order  to  attain  the  high  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  ventured  upon 
such  daring  measures  as  suited  their  great  courage.     Her  designs  upon 
the  supreme  power  were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  advanced. 
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by  address  and  refinements  more  natural  to  her  sex.  Bf  a  dex£efou^ 
application  of  those  talents,  sbe  had  acquired  a  considerable  mfluence 
on  the  councils  of  a  nation,  hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  government 
of  women ;  and«  without  the  smallest  right  to  any  share  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  had  engrossed  the  chief  direction  of  them  into  her 
own  hands.  But  she  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of 
this  precarious  power,  which  the  fickleness  of  the  regent,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  those  who  goYerne4  him,  might  so  easily  disturb;  and  she  began 
to  set  on  foot  new  intrigues,  with  a  design  of  undermining  him,  and  of 
opening  to  herself  a  way  to  succeed  him  in  that  high  dignity.  Her  bro- 
thers entered  warmly  into  this  scheme,  and  supported  it  with  all  their 
credit,  at  the  court  of  France.  The  French  king  willingly  concurred 
in  a  measure,  by  which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland  entirely  under  ma 
nagement,  and,  in  any  future  broil  with  England,  to  turn  its  whole  force 
against  that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  elevation,  the  queen  downger  had 
only  one  of  two  ways  to  choose ;  either  violently  to  wrest  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or  to  obtain  it  by  his  consent.  Under  a 
minority,  and  among  a  warlike  and  factious  people,  the  former  was  a 
irery  uncertain  and  dangerous  experiment.  The  latter  appeared  to  be 
no  less  impracticable.  To  persuade  a  man  voluntarily  to  abdicate  the 
supreme  power;  to  descend  to  a  level  with  those,  above  whom  he  was 
raised;  and  to  be  content  with  the  second  place,  where  he  hath  held  the 
first,  may  well  pass  for  a  wild  and  chimerical  project.  This,  however, 
the  queen  attempted;  and  the  prudence  of  the  attempt  was  sujQKcienlly 
justified  by  its  success. 

The  regent's  inconstancy  and  irresolution,  together  with  the  cala- 
mities which  had  befallen  tne  kingdom,  under  his  administration,  raised 
the  prejudices  both  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people  against  him,  to  a 
great  height ;  and  the  queen  secretly  fomented  these  with  much  industry. 
All  who  wished  for  a  change  met  with  a  gracious  reception  in  her  court, 
and  their  spirit  of  disaffection  was  nourislied  by  such  hopes  and  pro- 
mises, as  in  every  age  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  factious.  The  ^f^^**  "x" 
favourers  of  the  reformation  being  the  most  numerous  and  spreading 
body  of  the  regent's  enemies,  she  applied  to  them  with  a  particular 
attention;  and  the  gentleness  of  her  disposition,  and  seeming  indiffer- 
ence to  the  religious  points  in  dispute,  made  all  her  promises  of  protec- 
tion and  indulgence  pass  upon  them  for  sincere.  Finding  so  great  a 
part  of  the  nation  willing  to  fall  in  with  her  measures,  the  queen  set  out  oct.  isso. 
for  France,  under  pretence  of  visiting  her  daughter,  and  took  along  with 
her  those  noblemen  who  possessed  the  greatest  power  and  credit  among 
their  countrymen.  Softened  by  the  pleasures  of  an  elegant  court, 
flattered  by  the  civilities  of  the  French  king,  and  the  caresses  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  and  influenced  by  the  seasonable  distribution  of  a  few 
favours,  and  the  liberal  promise  of  many  more,  they  were  brought  to 
approve  of  all  the  queen's  pretensions. 

While  she  advanced,  by  these  slow,  but  sure,  steps,  the  regent  either 
did  not  foresee  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  or  neglected  to  pro- 
vide against  it.     The  first  discovery  of  the  train  which  was  laid,  came     ^ 
from  two  of  his  own  confidants,  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  and  Panter,  bishop 
of  Ross,  whom  the  queen  had  gained  over  to  her  interest^  and  then 
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employed,  as  the  most  proper  instruments  for  obtauiiog  his  consent. 
The  overture  was  made  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  French  King,  enforced 
by  proper  threatenings,  in  order  to  work  upon  his  natural  timidity, 
and  sweetened  by  every  promise  |hat  could  reconcile  him  to  a  proposal 
so  disagreeable.  On  the  one  hand,  the  confirmation  of  his  French  title, 
together  with  a  considerable  pension,  the  parliamentary  acknowledgment 
of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  and  a  public  ratification  of  his 
conduct,  during  his  regency,  were  offered  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  displeasure  of  the  French  king,  the  power  and  popularity  of  the 
queen  dowager,  the  disaflfection  of  the  nobles,  with,  the  danger  of  an 
ader-reckoning,  were  represented  in  the  strongest  colours. 

It  was  not  possible  to  agree  to  a  proposal  so  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected, without  some  previous  struggle;  and,  bad  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's  been  present  to  fortify  the  irresolute  and  passive  spiirit  of 
the  reeent,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  have  rejected  it  with  disdain. 
Happily  for  the  queen,  the  sagacity  and  ambition  of  that  prelate  could, 
at  this  time,  be  no  obstruction  to  her  views.  He  was  lying  at  the  point 
of  death,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  influence  of  the  queen's  agents  on  a 
flexible  temper,  counterbalanced  several  of  the  strpngest  passions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
supreme  power. 
Dec.  1651.  After  gaining  a  point  of  such  difficulty,  with  so  much  ease,  the  queen 
returned  into  Scotland,  in  full  expectation  of  taking  immediate  possession 
of  her  new  dignity.  But,  by  this  time,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
had  recovered  of  thbt  distemper,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  Scottish 
physicians  had  pronounced  to  be  incurable.  This  be  owed  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  famous  Cardan,  one  of  those  irregular  adventurers  in  philo- 
sophy, of  whom  Italy  produced  so  many,  about  this  period.  A  bold 
genius  led  him  to  some  useful  discoveries,  which  merit  the  esteem  of  a 
more  discerning  ase;  a  wild  imagination  engaged  him  in  those  chimerical 
sciences,  whicn  drew  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a 
pretender  to  astrology  and  magic,  he  was  revered  and  consulted  by  all 
Europe;  as  a  proficient  in  natural  philosophy,  he  was  but  little  known^ 
The  archbishop,  it  is  probable,  considered  him  as  a  powerful  magician, 
when  he  applied  to  him  for  relief;  but  it  was  his  knowledge  as  a  philo- 
sopher, which  enabled  him  to  cure  his  disease  \ 

Together  with  his  health,  the  archbishop  recovered  the  entire  govern- 
ment of  the  regent,  and  quickly  persuaded  him  to  recall  that  dishonour- 
able promise,  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  the  queen  to 
grant.  However  great  her  surprise  and  indignation  were,  at  this  fresh 
instance  of  his  inconstancy,  she  was  obliged  to  dissemble,  that  she  might 
have  leisure  to  renew  her  intrigues  with  all  parties;  with  the  protestants, 
whom  she  favoured  and  courted  more  than  ever;  with  the  nobles,  to 
whom  she  rendered  herself  agreeable  by  various«rts;  and  with  the  regent 
himself,  in  order  to  gain  whom,  she  employed  every  ailment.  But, 
whatever  impressions  her  emissaries  might  have  made  on  the  regent,  it 

^  Cardan  himself  was  more  desirous  of  being  considered  as  an  astrologer  than  a  philoso- 
pher ;  in  his  book,  De  Genituris,  we  find  a  calculation  of  the  archbishop's  natiyity,  from 
which  he  pretends  both  to  have  predicted  his  disease,  and  to  have  effected  his  cure.  He 
received  from  the  archbishop  a  reward  of  eighteen  hundred  crowns,  a  great  sum  in  that 
age.     De  Vita  sua,  p.  S2. 
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was  no  easy  matter  to  overreach  or  to  intiniidate  the  archbishop.  Under 

his  management,  the  negotiations  were  spun  out  to  a  ereat  length,  and 

hjs  brother  maintained  his  station  with  that  address  and  firmness,  which 

its  importance  so  well  merited.     The  uniyersal  defection  of  the  nobility, 

the  growing  power  of  tile  protestants,  who  all  adhered  to  the  queen 

dowager,  the  reiterated  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  and,  above  all, 

the  interposition  of  the  young  queen,  who  was  now  entering  the  twelfth 

jear  of  her  age,  and  claimed  a  right  of  nominating  whom  she  pleased  to 

be  regent ',  obliged  him,  at  last,  to  resign  that  high  office,  which  he  had  Tf  ^!^|^ 

held  many  years.     He  obtained,  however,  the  same  advantageous  terms  IfJ^, 

for  himself,  which  had  been  formerly  stipulated. 

ft  was  in  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  tenth %f  April,  one  thousand  ^  «>>««<"• 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four,  that  the  earl  of  Arran  executed  this  extra-  '^s^y* 
ordinary  resignation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Mary  of  Guise  was  raised  to 
that  dignity,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  wishes.  Thus, 
with  their  own  approbation,  a  woman  and  a  stranger  was  advanced  to 
the  supreme  authority  over  a  fierce  and  turbulent  people,  who  seldom 
submitted,  without  reluctance,  to  the  legal  and  ancient  government  of 
their  native  monarchs. 

While  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland  contributed  so  much  towards  nefoniutian 
the  progress  of  the  reformation,  by  tlie  protection  which  she  afforded  it,  '^  °~ 
from  motives  of  ambition,  the  English  queen,  by  her  indiscreet  zeal, 
filled  the  kinedom  with  persons  active  in  promoting  the  same  cause. 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  ioirs, 
Edward,  and  soon  after  married  Philip  the  second  of  Spain.  To  the  pei^ 
secuting  spirit  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and  the  fierceness  of  that  age, 
she  added  the  private  resentment  of  her  own  and  of  her  mother's  suffer- 
ings, with  which  she  loaded  the  reformed  religion;  and  the  peevbhness 
and  severity  of  her  natural  temper  carried  the  acrimony  of  all  these  paa-> 
sions  to  the  utmost  extreme.  The  cru)slty  of  her  persecution  equalled 
the  deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  greatest  reproach  to  human 
nature.  The  bigotry  of  her  clergy  could  scarce  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  her  zeal.  Even  the  unrelenting  Philip  was  obliged,  on  some 
occasions,  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her  proceedings.  Many  among  the 
most  eminent  reformers  suffered  for  the  doctrines  which  they  had  tausht; 
others  fled  from  the  storm.  To  the  greater  part  of  these,  Switzerland 
and  Germany  opened  a  secure  asylum;  and  not  a  few,  out  of  choice  or 
necessity,  fled  into  Scotland.  What  they  had  seen  and  felt  in  England, 
did  not  abate  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  their  indignation  against  popery. 
Their  attacks  were  bolder  and  more  successful  than  ever ;  and  their  doc- 
trines made  a  rapid  progress  among  all  ranks  of  men.  ^ 

These  doctrines,  calculated  to  rectify  the  opinions,  and  to  reform  the 
manners  of  mankind,  had  hitherto  produced  no  other  effects;  but  they 
soon  began  to  operate  with  greater  violence,  and  proved  the  occasion, 
not  only  of  subverting  the  established  religion,  but  of  shaking  the  throne 
and  endangering  the  kingdom.     The  causes  ii^hich  &cilitated  the  intro-  a  riew  of 
ductioo  of  these  new  opinions  into  Scotland,  and  which  disseminated  caiJn!vbich 
(hem  so  fast  through  the  nation,  merit,  on  that  account,  a  particular  and  ^."^Sut. 
carefiil  inquiry.     The  reformation  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 

«  Lesley,  de  Reb.  Cest.  Scot.  ap.  Jebb.  i.  iS7. 
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persons;  and  endeavours  were  used,  not  without  success,  to  represenl 
tbem  all  as  equally  sacred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  however  inconsiderable,  was 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  clei^y,  added  to  the  reverence  which  they  | 
derived  from  religion.  The  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  and  of  a 
lust  taste,  were  altoffether  unknown;  in  place  of  tnese  were  substituted  | 
studies  barbarous  and  uninstructive;  but  as  the  ecclesiastics  alone  v?ere 
conversant  in  them,  this  procured  them  esteem;  and  a  very  slender 
portion  of  knowledge  drew  the  admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew 
little.  War  was  the  sole  profession  of  the  nobles,  and  hunting  their 
chief  amusement;  they  divided  their  time  between  these :  unacquainted 
with  the  arts,  and  unimproved  by  science,  they  disdained  any  employ- 
nient  foreign  from  military  affairs,  or  which  required  rather  penetration 
and  address,  than  bodily  vigour.  Wherever  the  former  were  necessary, 
the  clergy  were  intrusted;  because  they  alone  were  properly  qualified 
for  the  trust.  Almost  all  the  high  offices  in  civil  government  devolved, 
on  this  account,  into  their  hands.  The  lord  chancellor  was  the  first 
subject  in  the  kingdom,  both  in  dignity  and  in  power.  From  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  death  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  fifty-four  per- 
sons had  held  that  high  office;  and  of  these,  forty-three  had  been  eccle- 
siastics'. The  lords  of  session  were  supreme  judges  in  all  matters  of 
civil  right;  and,  by  its  original  constitution,  the  president  and  one  half 
of  the  senators  in  this  court  were  churchmen. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  clei^y  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  and  undistracted  by  those  cares,  and 
unincumbered  with  those  burthens,  which  occupy  and  oppress  other 
men,  the  interest  of  their  order  became  their  only  object,  and  they 
were  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  it. 

The  nature  of  their  function  gave  them  access  to  all  persons,  and  at 
all  seasons.  They  could  employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and  or  hope,  of 
terror  and  of  consolation,  which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human 
mind.  They  haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous ;  they  besieged  the 
beds  of  the  sick  and  of  the  dying;  they  suffered  few  to  go  out  of  the 
world,  without  leaving  marks  of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught 
them  to  compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  sins,  by  bestowing  riches 
upon  those  who  called  themselves  his  servants. 

When  their  own  industry,  or  the  superstition  of  mankind,  failed  of 
producing  this  effect,  the  ecclesiastics  had  influence  enough  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  law.  When  a  person  died  <  intestate,'  the  disposal  of  his  effects 
was  vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  after  paying  his  funeral  charges 
and  debts,  and  distributing  among  his  kindred  the  sums  to  which  they 
were  respectively  entitled ;  it  bein^  presumed  that  no  christian  would 
have  chosen  to  leave  the  world,  vnthqut  destining  some  part  of  his  sub- 
stance to  pious  uses^  As  men  are  apt  to  trust  to  the  continuance  of 
life  with  a  fond  confidence,  and  childishly  shun  every  thing  that  forces 
them  to  think  of  their  mortality,  many  die  without  settling  their  aflairs 
by  will;  and  the  right  of  administration,  in  that  event,  acquired  by  the 

*■  Granf.  081c.  of  8tat«. 

>  EflMys  on  Brit.  Aatiq.  174.     AnnaU  of  Scotland^  by  sir  Dayid  Dabympli},  toU  i« 
Append.  No.  ii. 
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ckrgy,  must  have  moved  a  considerable  source  botk  of  iiviealth  and  of 
poorer  to  the  churcn. 

At  the  same  time,  no  matrimonial  or  testamentary  cause  could  be 
tried  hut  in  the  spiritual  courts,  and  by  laws  which  the  clergy  themselres 
had  framed.  Tne  penal tvy  too,  by  which  the  decisions  of  these  courts 
were  enforced,  added  to  their  authority.  A  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion was  no  less  formidable  than  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  It  was  pro- 
nounced on  many  occasions,  and  against  various  crimes;  and,  besides 
exdnding  those,  upon  whom  it  fell,  from  christian  privileges,  it  deprived 
them  of  all  their  rights,  as  men,  or  as  citizens ;  and  the  aid  of  the  secular 
power  concarred  with  the  superstition  of  mankind,  in  rendering  the 
thunders  of  the  church  no  less  destructive  than  terrible. 

To  these  general  causes  mav  be  attributed  the  immense  growth  both 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  popish  church;  and,  without  entering 
into  any  more  minute  detail,  this  may  serve  to  discover  the  foundations 
on  which  a  structure  so  stupendous  was  erected. 

But  though  the  laity  had  contributed,  by  their  own  superstition  and 
profiiseoess,  to  raise  the  clergy  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  riches 
and  eminence,  they  began,  by  degrees,  to  feel  and  to  murmur  at  their 
encroachments.  No  wonder  haughty  and  martial  barons  should  view 
the  power  and  possessions  of  the  church  with  envy ;  and  regard  the  lazy 
and  mactive  character  of  churchmen  with  the  utmost  contempt;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  indecent  and  licentious  lives  of  the  ciei^  gave 
great  and  just  offence  to  the  people,  and  considerably  abated  the  venera- 
tion wUeh  they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  that  order  of  men. 

Immoise  wealth,  extreme  indolence,  gross  ignorance,  and,  above  all^ 
the  severe  injunction  of  celibacy,  had  concurred  to  introduce  this 
corruption  of  morals  among  many  of  the  clergy,  who,  presuming  too 
much  upon  the  submission  of  the  people,  were  at  no  pains  either  to  con- 
ceal or  to  disguise  their  own  vices.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
reformers,  confirmed  by  several  popish  writers^  the  most  open  and 
scandalous  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed  amone  the  Scottish  dei^V 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  with  the  same  public  pomp  which  is  due  to  a  legi- 
timate child,  [celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  natural  daughter  with  the 
eari  of  Craw(urd*s  son';  and,  if  we. may  believe  Knox,  he  publicly  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  days  a  criminal  correspondence  with  her  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  rank.  The  other  prelates  seem  not  to  have  been 
more  r^ular  and  exemplary  than  their  primate^ 

Men  of  such  characters  ought,  in  reason,  to  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  first  clamours  raised  against  their  own  morals,  and  the  doctrines  ot 
the  church,  by  the  protestant  preachers;  but  the  popish  ecclesiasties„  « 

*  Wioiet.  ap.  Keith,  Append.  202.  205.    Lesley  de  Reb.  Gest.  Scot.  2S2. 

'  The  Bunriage  articles,  sabscribed  withlusown  hand,  in  which  he  calls  her  'my  daughter ,' 
aie  still  exUat.    Keith,  p.  42. 

'  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  dissoivte  manners  of  the*  clergy  is  found  in  the  pobllc 
records.  A  greater  onaober  of  letters  of  *  legitimation '  was  granted  during^  the  first  thirty 
years  alter  the  reformation,  than  during  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since  that  time. 
These  weie  obtained  by  the  sons  of  the  popish  eler^.  The  ecclesiastics,  who  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  benefices,  alienated  them  to  their  children ;  who,  when  they  acqnired  wealth, 
were  desirona  that  the  stain  of  iUeffitimacy  might  no  longer  remain  upon  their  families.  In 
Keith's  cataloene  of  the  Scottish  bishops,  we  find  sercral  instances  of  such  alienation  of 
church  lands,  by  the  popish  incumbents  to  their  natural  children. 
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either  out  of  pride  or  ignorance,  neglected  the  proper  methods  for 
silencing  them.  Instead  of  reforming  their  lives,  or  disguising  their 
vices,  the^jT  affected  to  despise  the  ciensures  of  the  peoole.  While  the 
reformers,  bv  their  mortifications  and  austerities,  endeavoured  to  re- 
semble the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  the  popish  clergy  were 
compared  to  all  those  persons  who  are  most  infamous  in  history,  for 
the  enormity  and  scandal  of  their  crimes. 

.  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  litigating  the  rigour,  or  colouring 
over  the  absurdity,  of  the  established  doctrbes;  instead  of  attempting 
to  found  them  upon  scripture,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  reason ;  they 
left  them,  without  anv  other  support  or  recotiunendation,  than  the 
authority  of  the  churcn,  and  the  decrees  of  councils.  The  fables  con- 
cerning purgatory,  the  virtues  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  merits  of  the 
saints,  were  the  topics  on  which  they  insisted,  in  their  discourses  to 
the  people;  and  the  duty  of  preachins  being  left  wholly  to  monks  of 
the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  orders,  their  compositions  were  still  more 
wretched  and  contemptible,  than  the  subjects  bn  which  they  insisted. 
While  the  reformers  were  attended  by  crowded  and  admiring  audi- 
ences, the  popish  preachers  were  either  universally  deserted,  or  lifttened 
to  with  scorn. 

The  only  device,  which  they  employed,  in  order  to  recover  their 
declining  reputation,  or  to  confirm  the  wavering  faith  of  the  people, 
was  equally  imprudent  and  unsuccessful.  As  many  doctrines  of  their 
church  had  derived  their  credit,  at  first,  from  the  authority  of  false 
miracles,  they  now  endeavoured  to  call  in  these  to  their  aid  '.  But 
such  lying  wonders^  as  were  beheld  with  unsuspicious  admiration,  or 
hetfrd  with  implicit  faith,  in  times  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance,  met 
with  a  very  different  reception  in  a  more  enlightened  period.  The 
vigilance  of  the  reformers  detected  these  impostures,  and  exposed  not 
only  th^n>  but  the  cause  which  needed  the  aid  of  such  artifices,  to 
ridicule. 

.  As  the  popish  ecclesiastics  became  more  and  more  the  objects  of 
hatred  and  of  contempt,  the  discourses  of  the  reformers  were  listened 
to  as  so  many  calls  to  liberty ;  and,  besides  the  pious  indignation  which 
they  excited  against  those  corrupt  doctrines  wnich  had  perverted  the 
nature  of  true  Christianity;  besides  the  zeal  which  they  inspired  for 
the. knowledge  of  truth  and  the  purity  of  religion;  they  gave  rise  also, 
amone  the  Scottish  nobles,  to  other  views  and  passions.  They  hoped 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  they  had  long 
felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  which  they  now  discovered  to  be  unchristian. 
They  expected  to  recover  possession  of  the  church  revenues,  which 
they  were  now  taught  to  consider  as  alienations  made  by  their  ances- 
tors, with  a  profusion  no  less  undiscerning  than  unbounded.  They 
flattered  themselves,  that  a  check  would  be  given  to  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  clergy,  who  would  be  obliged,  henceforward,  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  sphere  peculiar  to  their  sacred  character.  An 
aversion  from  the  established  church,  which  flowed  from  so  many 
concurring  causes,  which  was  raised  by  considerations  of  religion, 
heightened  by  motives  of  policy,  and  instigated  by  prospects  of  private 

^  Spotswuod,  69. 
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ad?aiiUge»  spread  fast  through  the  nation,  and  excited  a  spirit,  that 
burst  out,  at  last,  with  irresistible  yiolencOi 

Religious  considerations  alone  were  su£Bcient  to  have  roused  this 
spiriL  The  points  in  controyersy  with  the  church  of  Rome  were  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  so  essential  to 
Christianity,  that  they  meritea  all  the  zeal  with  which  the  reformers 
oonteaded  in  order  to  establish  them.  But  the  reformation  having 
been  represented,  as  the  effect  of  some  wild  and  enthusiastic  phrensy 
in  the  human  mind,  this  attempt  to  account  for  the  eaeerness  and  zeal 
with  which  our  ancestors  embraced  and  propagated  the  protestant 
doctrines,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  political  motives  alone  which 
influenced  them,  and  by  showins  how  naturally  these  prompted  them 
to  act  with  so  much  ardour,  wul  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an  unne- 
cessary digression.     We  now  return  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  queen's  elevation  to  the  office  of  regent  seems  to  have  trans-     is^^* 
ported  her,  at  first,  beyond  the  known  prudence  and  moderation  of 
her  character.     She  began  her  administration  by  conferring   upon  The  qawn 
foreigners  several  offices  of  trust  and  of  dignity;  a  step  which,  both  JtS?er'S- 
from  the  inability  of  strangers  to  discharge  these  offices  with  propriety,  ^"jj^JJJT' 
and  from  the  envy  which  their  preferment  excites  among  the  natives,  unpopabr 
is  never  attended  with  good  consequences.     Vilmort  was  made  comp-  '°*^"*~* 
IroDer,  and  intrusted  vrith  the  management  of  the  public  revenues ; 
Bonot  was  appointed  governor  of  Orkney;  and  Rubay  honoured  with 
the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  and  the  title  of  vicechanoellor  '.  It  was 
with  the  highest  indignation,   that   the  Scots  beheld  offices  of  the 
greatest  eminence  and  authority  dealt  out  among  strangers '.     By  these 
promotions  they  conceived  the  queen  to  have  offered  an  insult  both  to 
their  undei^tandings  and  to  their  courage;  to  the  former,  j^pupposing 
them  unfit  for  those  stations,  which  their  ancestors  hafi*  fiffid  with  so 
much  digmty ;  to  the  latter,  by  imagining  that  they  were  tame  enough 
not  to  complain  of  an  affront,  which,  in  no  former  age,  would  have  been 
loieFated  with  impunity. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  disposition,  an  incident  happened 
which  inflamed  their  aversion  from  French  councils  to  the  hiehest 
degree.  Ever  since  the  femous  contest  between  the  houses  of  v  alois 
and  Plantagenet,  the  French  had  been  accustomed  to  embarrass  the 
English,  and  to  divide  their  strength  by  the  sudden  and  formidable 
incursions  of  their  allies,  the  Scots.  But  as  these  inroads  were  seldom 
attended  with  any  real  advantage  to  Scotland,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
dangerous  resentment  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  Scots  began  to 
grow  less  tractable  than  formerly,  and  scrupled  any  longer  to  serve  an 
ambitious  ally,  at  the  price  of  their  own  quiet  and  security.  The 
change,  too,  which  was  daily  introducing  in  the  art  of  war,  rendered  the  * 
asnstance  of  the  Scottish  forces  of  less  importance  to  the  French 
monarch.  For  these  reasons,  Henry  having  resolved  upon  a  war  with 
Philip  the  second,  and  foreseeing  that  the  queen  of  England  would  take 
part  in  her  husband's  quarrel ,  was  extremely  solicitous  to  secure  in 

*  Ledcy,  de  Rcb.  Gcst.  Scot.  189. 

'  The  resentment  of  the  nation  against  the  French  rose  to  such  an  height,  that  an  art  of 
patliameDt  was  passed  on  purpose  to  restrain  or  moderate  it.    Pari.  6.  Q.  Mary,  c.  60. 
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i554.     Scotland  the  asaistonce  of  some  troopa»  which  would  be  more  at  his 
"  command  than  an  undisciplined  army,  led  by  chieftains  who  were 

almost  independent.  In  prosecution  of  this  design,  but  under  pretence 
of  relieying  the  nobles  from  the  expense  and  danger  of  defending  the 
1555.  borders,  the  queen  regent  proposed,  in  parliament,  to  register  the  Take 
of  lands  throughout  the  kingdom,'to  impose  on  them  a  smaR  tax,  and  to 
apply  that  reyenue  towards  maintaining  a  body  of  regular  troops  in 
constant  pay.  A  fixed  tax  upon  land,  which  the  growing  expense  of 
government  h|ith  introduced  into  almost  erery  part  of  Europe,  was 
imknown  at  that  time,  and  seemed  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  of  feudal  policy.  Nothine  could  be  more  shocking  to  a  gene- 
rous and  brave  nobility,  than  the  intrusting  to  mercenary  hands  the 
defence  of  those  territories  which  had  been  acquired,  or  preserved,  by 
the  blood  of  their  ancestors.  They  received  this  proposal  mlh  the 
utmost  dissatisfaction.  About  three  hundred  of  the  lesser  barons 
repaired  in  a  body  to  the  queen  regent,  and  represented  their  sense  of 
the  intended  innovation,  with  that  manly  and  determined  boldness 
which  is  natural  to  a  free  people  in  a  martial  age.  Alarmed  at  a 
remonstrance,  delivered  in  so  firm  a  tone,  and  supported  by  such  for- 
midable numbers,'  the  queen  prudently  abandoned  a  scheme,  which  she 
found  to  be  universally  odious.  As  tne  queen  herself  was  known  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  circumstances  and  temper  of  the  nation,  this 
measure  was  imputed  wholly  to  the  suggestions  of  her  foreign  coun- 
sellors; and  the  Scots  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  violent  ex- 
tremities against  them. 

The  French,  instead  of  extii^uishing,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  They 
^I^S^  had  now  commenced  hostilities  against  Spain;  and  Philip  had  prevailed 
|[*1J^^  on  the  quM^  of  England  to  reinforce  his  army  with  a  considerable  body 
"  '  '  of  her  trooP.  «r  In  order  to  deprive  him  of  this  aid,  Henry  had  recourse, 
as  he  projected,  to  the  Scots ;  and  attempted  to  excite  them  to  invade 
England.  But,  as  Scotland  had  uothinp  to  dread  horn  a  princess  of 
Mary's  character,  who,  far  from  any  ambitious  scheme  of  disturbing  her 
nekhbours,  was  wholly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  here- 
tical subjects;  the  nobles,  who  were  assembled  by  the  queen  regent  at 
Newbattle,  listened  to  the  solicitations  of  the  French  monarch  with 
extreme  coldness,  and  prudently  declined  engaging  the  kingdom  in  an 
enterprise  so  dangerous  and  unnecessary.  What  she  could  not  obtain 
by  persuasion,  the  queen  regent  brought  about  by  a  stratagem.  Not- 
withstanding the  peace  which  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  she 
commanded  her  French  soldiers  to  rebuild  a  small  fort  near  Berwick, 
which  was  appointed,  by  the  last  treaty,  to  be  razed.  The  garrison  of 
Berwick  sallied  out,  interrupted  the  work,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent 
country.  This  insult  roused  the  fiery  spirit  of  the  Scots,  and  their 
promptness  to  revenue  the  least  appearance  of  national  injury  dissipated, 
m  a  moment,  the  wise  and  pacific  resolutions  which  they  had  so  lately 
formed.  War  was  determined,  and  orders  instantly  given  for  raising  a 
numerous  army.  But,  before  their  forces  could  assemble,  the  ardour 
of  their  indignation  had  time  to  cool;  and  the  English  having  discovered 
no  intention  to  push  the  war  with  vigour,  the  nobles  resumed  their 
pacific  system,  and  resolved  to  stand  altogether  upon  the  defensive. 
They  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  they  prevented  the  incur* 
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sioos  of  the  enemy;  and  haying  done  what  they  thought  sufficient  for     iMM^ 
the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country,  the  queen  could  not  induce 
them,  either  by  her  entreaties  or  her  artifices^  to  advance  another  step. 

While  the  Scots  persisted  in  their  inactivity,  d'Oysel,  the  commander 
of  the  French  troops,  who  possessed  entirely  the  confidence  of  the 
queen  regent,  endeavoured,  with  her  connivance,  to  engage  the  two 
nations  in  hostilities.  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Scottish  seneral, 
he  marched  over  the  Tweed  with  his  own  soldiers,  and  invested  Work 
castle,  a  garrison  of  the  English.  The  Scots,  instead  of  seconding  his 
attempt,  were  enrased  at  his  presumption.  The  queen's  partiality 
towards  France  had  long  been  suspected;  but  it  was  now  visible,  that 
she  wantonly  sacrificed  the  peace  and  safety  of  Scotland  to  the  interest 
of  that  ambitious  and  assuming  ally.  Under  the  feudal  governments, 
it  was  in  camps  that  subjects  were  accustomed  to  address  the  boldest 
remonstrances  to  their  sovereigns.  While  arms  were  in  their  hands, 
they  felt  their  own  strength;  and,  at  that  time,  all  their  representations 
of  grievances  carried  the  authority  of  commands.  On  this  occasion, 
the  reseoCment  of  the  nobles  broke  out  with  such  violence,  that  the 
queen,  perceiving  all  attempts  to  engage  them  in  action  to  he  vain, 
abruptly  dismissed  her  army,  and  retired  with  the  utmost  shame  and 
disgosi;  having  discovered  the  impotence  of  her  own  authority,  without 
efiiecting  any  thing  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  France  \ 

it  is  observable,  that  this  first  instance  of  contempt  for  the  regent's 
authority  can,  in  no  degree,  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  new 
opinions  in  religion.  As  the  queen's  pretensions  to  the  regency  bad 
been  principally  supported  by  those  who  favoured  the  reformation,  and 
as  she  still  needed  them  for  a  counterpoize  to  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton;  she  continued  to 
treat  them  with  great  respect,  and  admitted  them  to  no  inconsiderable 
share  in  her  favour  and  confidence.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  the  other 
surviving  conspirators  against  cardinal  Beatoun,  were,  about  this  time, 
recalled  by  her  from  banishment;  and,  through  her  connivance,  the 
prolestant  preachers  enjoyed  an  interval  of  tranquillity,  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  their  cause.  Soothed  by  these  instances  of  the 
^een's  moderation  and  humanity,  the  protestants  left  to  others  the 
office  of  remonstrating;  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  faction  set  them 
the  first  example  of  disputing  the  will  of  their  sovereign. 

As  the  queen  regent  felt  how  limited  and  precarious  her  authority  xiie^pnaa'i 
was,  while  it  depended  on  the  poise  of  these  contrary  fiictions,  she  "^StS 
endeavoured  to  establish  it  on  a  broader  and  more  secure  foundation,  ^"i"^"** 
by  hastening  the  conclusion  of  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the  dau- 
poin.    Amiable  as  the  queen  of  Scots  then  was,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  considerable  as  the  territories  were,  which  she  would  have  added 
to  the  French  monarchy,   reasons  were  not  wanting  to  dissuade  Henry 
from  completing  his  first  plan  of  marryinc  her  to  his  son.     The  con* 
stable  Montmorency  had  employed  all  his  mterest  to  defeat  an  alliance 
which  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  princes  of  Lorrain.     He  had 
represented    the  impossibility  of  maintaming  order  and  tranquillity 
among  a  turbulent  people,  during  the  absence  of  their  sovereign;  and, 


i  Strype's  Memor.  iii.  Append.  274.   Lesley,  106. 
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1556.     ^^^  ^^^  reason,  had  advised  Henry  to  bestow  the  yoang  queen  upon 

—  one  of  the  princes  of  the  biood,  who,  by  residing  m  Scotland,  might 

preserve  that  kingdom  an  useful  ally  to  France,  which,  by  a  nearer 
union  to  the  crown,  would  become  a  mutinous  and  ungovernable  pro- 
vince*. But,  at  this  time,  the  constable  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards;  the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  at  the  height  of  their  power ; 
and  their  influence,  seconded  by  the  charms  of  the  young  queen, 
triumphed  over  the  prudent,  but  envious,  remonstrances  of  their  rival. 
Dae.  t4,  1*h®  French  king,  accordingly,  applied  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 

iM.  which  appointed  eight  of  its  members*  to  represent  the  whole  body  of 

the  nation,  at  the  marriage  of  the  queen.    Among  the  persons  on  whom 
the  public  choice  conferred  this  honourable  character,  were  some  of 
the  most  avowed  and  zealous  advocates  for  the  reformation ;  by  which 
may  be  estimated  the  d^ree  of  respect  and  popularity  which  that  parly 
had  now  attained  in  the  kingdom.     The  instructions  of  the  parliament 
to  those  commissioners  still  remain  ^,  and  do  honour  to  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  that  assembly.    At  the  same  time  that  they  manifested,  with 
respect  to  the  articles  of  marriage,  a  laudable  concern  for  the  dignity 
ana  interest  of  their  sovereign,  they  employed  every  precaution  which 
prudence  could  dictate,  for  preserving  tne  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  nation,  and  for  securing  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  house 
of  Hamilton. 
Aitifioet  of       With  regard  to  each  of  theise,  the  Scots  obtained  whatever  satis- 
l^^'ib^^ar.  faction  their  fear  or  jealousy  could  demand.     The  young  queen,  the 
riace  iTwiy.  dauphiu,  aud  the  king  of  France,  ratified  every  article  with  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  and  confirmed  them  by  deeds  in  form,  under  their  hands 
and  seals.    But  on  the  part  of  France,  all  this  was  one  continued  scene 
of  studied  and  elaborate  deceit.     Previous  to  these  public  transactions 
with  the  Scottish  deputies,  Mary  had  been  persuaded  to  subscribe  pri- 
.   vately  three  deeds,  equally  unjust  and  invalid;  by  which,  failing  the 
heirs  of  her  own  body,  she  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with 
whatever  inheritance  or  succession  might  accrue  to  it,  in  free  gift  upon 
the  crown  of  France,  declaring  all  promises  to  the  contrary,  which  the 
necessity  of  her  afiairs,  and  the  solicitations  of  her  subjects,  had  extorted, 
or  might  extort  from  her,  to  be  void  and  of  no  obligation^.     As  it  gives 
us  a  proper  idea  of  the  character  of  the  French  court  under  Henry  the 
second,  we  may  observe,  that  the  king  himself,  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seals,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  the  persons 
engaged  in  conducting  this  perfidious  and  dishonourable  project.    The 
queen  of  Scots  was  the  only  innocent  actor  in  that  scene  of  iniquity. 
Her  youth,  her  inexperience,  her  education  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
her  deference  to  the  will  of  her  uncles,  must  go  far  towards  vindicating 
her,  in  the  judgment  of  every  impartial  person,  from  any  imputation  of 
blame  on  that  account. 

This  grant,  by  which  Mary  bestowed  the  inheritance  of  her  kingdom 

>  Melv.  Mem.  15. 

.3  Viz.  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  earla  of 
Rothes  and  GassUs,  lord  Fleming,  lord  Seton,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  John  Erskine 
of  Dun. 

*  Keith.  Append.  13.  2  Corps  Diplomat,  torn.  v.  21.     Kith, 73. 
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upon  strangers,  was  concealed  with  the  utmost  care  from  her  subjects.  *^^7. 
They  seem,  however,  not  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  intention 
of  the  French  to  overturn  the  settlement  of  the  succession  in  favour  of 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault.  The  zeal  with  which  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's  opposed  all  the  measures  of  the  queen  regent,  evidently  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  that  prudent  prelate  on  this  bead '. 

The  marriage,  however,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp;  and  the  April  i4. 
French,  who  had  hitherto  affected  to  draw  a  veil  over  their  designs  upon  ^^^* 
Scotland,  began  now  to  unfold  their  intentions  without  any  disguise. 
In  the  treaty  of  marriage,  the  deputies  had  agreed  that  the  dauphin 
should  assume  the  name  of  king  of  Scotland.  This  they  considered 
only  as  an  honorary  title ;  but  the  French  laboured  to  annex  to  it  some 
solid  privileges  and  power.  They  insisted,  that  the  dauphin's  title  should  . 
be  publicly  recognised;  that  the  '  crown  matrimoniar  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  him;  and  that  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  husband  of  a 
queen  should  be  vested  in  his  person.  By  the  laws  of  Scotland,  a  person 
who  married  an  heiress,  kept  possession  of  her  estate  during  his  own 
life,  if  he  happened  to  survive  her  and  the  children  born  of  the  marriage '. 
This  was  called  the  '  courtesy  of  Scotland.'  The  French  aimed  at 
applying  this  rule,  which  takes  place  in  private  inheritances,  to  the 
succession  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  seems  to  be  implied  in  their 
demand  of  the  crown  matrimonial,  a  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Scottish 
lustorians,  and  which  they  have  neglected  to  explain  ^.  As  the  French 
bad  reason  to  expect  difBcuIties  in  carrying  through  this  measure,  they 
began  with  soundins  the  deputies,  who  were  then  at  Paris.  The  English, 
in  the  marriage- articles  between  their  queen  and  Philip  of  Spain,  had 
set  an  example  to  the  ase  of  that  prudent  jealousy  and  reserve,  with 
which  a  foreigner  should  be  admitted  so  near  the  throne.  Full  of  the 
same  ideas,  the  Scottish  deputies  had,  in  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
dauphin,  expressed  themselves  with  remarkable  caution^.  Their  answer 
was  in  the  same  spirit,  respectful,  but  firm;  and  discovered  a  fixed  reso- 
lution of  consenting  to  nothing  that  tended  to  introduce  any  alteration 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown. 

Four  of  the  deputies^  happening  to  die  before  they  returned  into  Scot- 
land, this  accident  was  universally  imputed  to  the  effects  of  poison, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  given  them  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  The  historians  of  all  nations  discover  an  amazing 
credulity  with  respect  to  rumours  of  this  kind,  which  are  so  well  calcu- 

*  About  this  time  the  French  seem  to  have  had  some  design  of  rcviviDg  the  earl  of 
Lenoox's  preteasions  to  the  succession,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  alarm  the  duke  of  Gba- 
tettierattlt.    Hajnes,  2i5.  210.     Forbes's  Collect,  vol.  i.  189. 

3  Reg.  Maj.  fib.  u.  58. 

'  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  husband  of  the  queen,  by  the  grant  of  the  crown  matrimo- 
nbl,  acquired  a  rieht  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  to  have  his  name  stamped  upon  the  current 
coin,  aad  to  sign  all  public  instruments  together  with  the  queen.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  sabjects  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Keith,  Append.  20.  His  authority  became, 
in  some  measure,  coordinate  with  that  of  the  queen ;  and  without  his  concurrence,  mani- 
fested by  signing  his  name,  no  public  deed  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  valid.  By 
the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  the  dauphin,  it  is  evident  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  rights  belonging  to  the  crown  matrimonial  subsisted  only  during  theconU- 
noance  of  the  marriage.  Keith,  Append.  20.  But  the  conspirators  against  Rjzio  bound 
tlicmseives  to  procure  a  grant  of  the  crown  matrimonial  to  Darnley«  during  all  the  days  of 
his  life.     Keith,  Append.  120.     Good.  i.  227. 

*  Keith,  Append.  20. 

*  The  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  carl  of  Rolhcs,  the  carl  of  Cassils,  and  lord  Fleming. 
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tS58.     lated  to  please  the  malignity  of  some  men,  and  to  gratify  the  love  of  the 
'  marrellous  which  is  natural  to  all,  that,  in  erery  age,  they  have  been 

swallowed  without  examinati<Hi»  and  believed  contrary  to  reason.     No 
wonder  the  Scots  should  easily  me  credit  to  a  suspicion,  which  received 
such  strong  colours  of  probability,  both  from  their  own  resentment,  and 
from  the  known  character  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  so  little  scrupulous 
about  the  justice  of  the  ends  which  they  pursued,  or  of  the  means  which 
they  employed.  For  the  honour  of  human  nature  it  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that,  as  we  can  discover  no  motive  which  could  induce  any 
man  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime,  so  there  appears  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  it  was  committed.  But  the  Scots  of  that  age,  influenced  by  national 
animosities  and  prejudices,  were  incapable  of  examining  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  with  calmness,  or  of  judging  concerning  them  with 
candour.     All  parties  agreed  in  believing  the  French  to  have  been  guilty 
of  this  detestable  action;  and  it  is  obvious  how  much  this  tended  to 
increase  the  aversion  for  them,  which  was  growing  among  all  ranks 
ofmen. 
Hm  ng0iii        Notwithstanding  the  cold  reception  which  their  proposal,  concerning 
SSTvifa^    ihe  crown  matrimonial,  met  with  from  the  Scottish  deputies,  the  French 
nuui.      ventured  to  m6ve  it  in  parliament.  The  partisans  of  the  bouse  of  Hamilton , 
^'  ^*      suspicious  of  their  designs  upon  the  succession,  opposed  it  with  great 
zeal.  But  a  party,  which  the  feeble  and  unsteady  conduct  of  their  leader 
had  brought  under  much  disreputation,  was  little  able  to  withstand  the 
X  influence  of  France,  and  the  address  of  the  queen  regent,  seconded,  on 

this  occasion,  by  all  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  reformation.  Besides, 
that  artful  princess  dressed  out  the  French  demands  in  a  less  offensive 
garb,  and  tnrew  in  so  many  limitations,  as  seemed  to  render  them  of 
small  consequence.  These  either  deceived  the  Scots,  or  removed  their 
scruples;  and  in  compliance  to  the  queen  they  passed  an  act,  conferring, 
the  crown  matrimonial  on  the  daupnin;  and  with  the  fondest  credulity 
trusted  to  the  frail  security  of  words  and  statutes,  against  the  dangerous 
encroachments  of  power '. 

The  concurrence  of  the  protestants  vnth  the  aueen  regent,  in  pro- 
moting a  measure  so  acceptable  to  France,  while  the  popish  clei^, 
under  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  opposed  it  with 
so  much  violence*,  is  one  of  those  singular  circumstances  in  the  con- 
duct of  parties,  for  which  this  period  is  so  remarkable.  It  may  be 
ascribed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  dexterous  management  of  the  queen, 
but  chiefly  to  the  moderation  of  those  who  favoured  the  reformation. 
The  protestants  were,  by  this  time,  almost  equal  to  the  catholics,  both 
in  power  and  in  number;  and,  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they 
submitted  with  impatience  to  that  tyrannical  authority  with  which  the 
ancient  laws  armed  the  ecclesiastics  against  them.  They  longed  to  be 
exempted  from  this  oppressive  jurisdiction,  and  publicly  to  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  professing  those  opinions,  and  of  exercising  that  worship,  which 

*  The  act  of  parliameot  ii  worded  with  the  utmost  ctre,  with  a  Tiew  to  gaard  agaiiut 
ant  breach  of  the  order  of  mcccMion.  But  the  dake,  not  relyioff  on  this  alone,  entered  ft 
solemn  protestation  to  secure  his  own  right.  Keith,  76.  It  is  plain,  that  he  suspected  the 
French  of  having  some  intention  to  set  aside  his  right  of  succession ;  and,  indeed,  if  they 
had  no  design  of  that  kind,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  urged  their  demand  was 
childish. 

a  MelT.  47. 
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so  great  a  pari  of  the  natioo  deemed  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  to  be  i&58. 
acceptable  to  the  deity.  This  indulgence^  to  which  the  whole  weight  of  * 
priestly  authority  was  opposed,  there  were  only  two  ways  of  obtaining. 
Either  violence  must  extort  it  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  their  sovereign, 
or*  by  prudent  compliances,  they  might  expect  it  from  her  gratitude. 
The  rormer  b  an  expedient  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  to  which  no 
nation  has  recourse  suddenly;  and  subjects  seldom  venture  upon 
resistance,  whichis  their  last  remedy,  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
Oq  this  occasion,  the  reformers  wisely  held  the  opposite  course,  and  by 
their  zeal  in  forwarding  the  queen's  designs,  they  hoped  to  merit  her 
protection.  This  disposition  the  queen  encouraged  to  the  utmost,  and 
amused  them  so  artuilly  with  many  promises,  and  some  concessions, 
that,  by  their  assistance,  she  surmounted  in  parliament  the  force  of  a 
national  and  laudable  jealousy,  which  would  otherwise  have  swayed  with 
the  greater  number. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  somewhat  to  acquire  the  regent 
such  considerable  influence  in  this  parliament.  In  Scotland,  all  the 
bishoprics,  and  those  abbeys  which  conferred  a  title  to  a  seat  in  par^ 
Itament,  were  in  the  gift  of  the  crown*.  From  the  time  of  her  acces- 
sion to  the  regency,  the  queen  had  kept  in  her  own  bands  almost  all 
those  which  became  vacant,  except  such  as  were,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  nation,  bestowed  upon  foreigners.  Among  these,  her  brother,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  had  obtained  the  abbeys  of  Kelso  and  Melross,  two 
of  the  most  wealthy  foundations  in  the  kingdom'.  By  this  conduct,  she 
thinned  the  ecclesiastical  bench^,  which  was  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  which,  by  its  numbers  and 
authority,  usually  had  great  weight  in  the  house,  so  as  to  render  any 
opposition  it  could  give,  at  that  lime,  of  little  consequence. 

The  earl  of  ArgyU,  and  James  Stewart,  prior  of  ot.  Andrew's,  one 
the  most  powerful,  and  the  other  the  most  popular  leader  of  the  pro- 
lestants,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty 
to  the  dauphin.  But  from  this  they  were  diverted  by  the  part  they 
were  called  to  act  in  a  more  interesting  scene,  which  now  begins  to 
open. 

Before  we  turn  towards  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  on  the  ^^^^^ 
seventeenth  of  November,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  ihe  crown 
Mary  of  England  finished  her  short  and  inglorious  rei^.     Her  sister  "*  ^^"^"^ 
Elizabeth  took  possession  of  the  throne  without  opposition ;  and  the 
protestant  religion  was,  once  more,  established  by  law  in  England.  The 
accession  of  a  queen,  who,  under  very  difficult  circumstances,  had  given  ^ 

strong  mdications  of  those  eminent  qualities,  which,  in  the  sequel,  ren- 
dered her  reign  so  illustrious,  attracted  the  eyes  of  aU  Europe.  Among 
the  Scots,  both  parties  observed  her  first  motions',  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  as  they  easily  foresaw,  that  she  would  not  remain  long  an 
indifierent  spectator  of  their  transactions. 

Under  many  discouragements  and  much  oppression,  the  reformation  '^ 

advanced  towards  a  full  establishment  in  Scotland.  All  the  low  country,  1 

the  most  populous,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 

*  8ee  book  i.  •     *  Lesley,  20J. 

1  It  appears  Troni  the  rolls  of  this  parliament,  which  Lesley  calls  a  verr  fbll  one,  that 
only  seren  bishops  and  sixteen  abbots  were  present. 
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1558.  kingdom,  was  deeply  tinctored  with  the  prolestaol  opiiiion»;  and  if  ibe 
'  same  impressions  were  not  made  in  the  more  distant  counties,  it  was 
owim  to  no  want  of  the  same  dispositions  amon^the  people,  but  to  the 
scarcity  of  preachers,  whose  most  indefatigable  zeai  could  not  satisfy 
the  avidity  of  those  who  desired  their  instructions.  Among  a  people 
bred  to  arms,  and  as  prompt  as  the  Scots  to  act  with  riolence;  ana  in  an 
age,  when  religious  passions  had  taken  such  strong  possession  of  the 
human  mind,  and  moved  and  agitated  it  with  so  much  violence,  the 
peaceable  and  regular  demeanour  of  so  numerous  a  party  is  astonishing. 
From  the  death  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  who  suffered  in  Scot- 
land for  the  protestant  religion,  thirty  years  had  elapsed,  and  during 
so  long  a  period  no  violation  of  public  order  or  tranquillity  had  pro- 
ceeded from  that  sect';  and,  though  roused  and  irritated  by  the  most 
cruel  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  they  did,  in  no  instance,  trans- 

gross  those  bounds  of  duty  which  the  law  prescribes  to  subjects, 
esides  the  prudence  of  their  own  leaders,  and  the  protection  which  the 
queen  regent,  from  political  motives,  afforded  them,  the  moderation  of 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  encouraged  this  pacific  disposition. 
That  prelate,  whose  private  life  contemporary  writers  tax  with  great 
irregularities',  governed  the  church  for  some  years,  with  a  temper  and 

trudence  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in  that  age.  But  some  time 
efore  the  meeting  of  the  last  parliament,  the  archbishop  departed  from 
those  humane  maxims,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  regulated  his  conduct; 
and,  whether  in  spile  to  the  queen,  who  had  entered  into  so  close  an 
union  with  the  protestants,  or  in  compliance  with  the  importunities  of 
his  clergy,  he  let  loose  all  the  rage  of  persecution  against  the  reformed; 
sentenced  to  the  flames  an  aged  priest,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
embracing  the  protestant  opinions;  and  summoned  several  others,  sus- 
pected of  the  same  crime,  to  appear  before  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  which 
was  soon  to  convene  at  Edinburgh. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  horror  of  the  protestants,  at  this  unexpected 
and  barbarous  execution,  but  the  zeal  with  which  they  espoused  the 
defence  of  a  cause  that  now  seemed  devoted  to  destruction.  They  had 
immediate  recourse  to  the  queen  regent;  and,  as  her  success  in  the 
parliament,  which  was  then  about  to  meet,  depended  on  their  con- 
currence, she  not  only  sheltered  them  from  the  impending  storm,  but 
permitted  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion  with  more  freedom  thao 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Unsatisfied  with  this  precarious  tenure,  by 
which  they  had  hela  their  religious  liberty,  the  protestants  laboured  to 
render  their  possession  of  it  more  secure  and  independent.  With  this 
view,  they  determined  to  petition  parliament  for  some  legal  protection 
against  the  exorbitant  and  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  which,  by  their  arbitrary  method  of  proceeding,  founded  in  tbe 
canon  law,  were  led  to  sentences  the  most  shocking  to  humanity,  by 
maxims  the  most  repugnant  to  justice.  But  the  queen,  who  dreaded  the 
effect  of  a  debate  on  this  delicate  subject,  which  could  not  fail  of     I 

*  The  murder  of  cardinal  Beatoun  was  occasioned  hj  private  revenge;  and  being  con- 
trived and  executed  by  sixteen  iiersons  only,  capnot,  vnth  justice,  be  impnted  to  tbr  \fhok      i 
protestant  party.  I 

)  Knox  ;  Buchanan ;  Krilh,  208. 
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exckiBg  high  and  dangerous  passions,  preyailed  on  the  leaders  of  the     i55S. 
party,  by  new  and  more  solemn  promises  of  her  protection,  to  desist 
from  any  application  to  parliament,  where  their  numbers  and  influence 
ivould,  in  all  probability,  have  procured  them.  If  not  the  entire  redress, 
tt  least  some  mitigation,  of  their  grieyances. 

They  applied  to  another  assembly,  to  a  conyocation  of  the  popish 
clergy,  but  with  the  same  ill  success  which  hath  always  attended  every 
prapoaal  for  reformation,  addressed  to  that  order  of  men.  To  abandon 
usiuped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error,  are  sacrifices,  which  the 
Tirtoe  of  individuals  has,  on  some  occasions,  offered  to  truth;  but  from 
any  society  of  men  no  such  effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of 
a  society,  recommended  by  common  utility,  and  justified  by  universal 
practice,  are  viewed  by  its  members  without  shame  or  horror;  and 
tefermation  never  proceeds  from  themselves,  but  is  always  forced  upon 
ihem  by  some  foreign  hand.  Suitable  to  this  unfeeling  and  inflexible 
spirit  was  the  behaviour  of  the  convocation  in  the  present  conjuncture. 
All  the  demands  of  the  protestants  were  rejected  with  contempt;  and 
the  popish  clei^,  fiir  from  endeavouring,  by  any  prudent  concessions, 
to  sooth  and  to  reconcile  such  a  numerous  body,  asserted  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  concerning  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  articles,  with 
an  ill-timed  rigour,  which  gave  new  offence'. 

Daring  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  the  protestants  first  beean  to  ts59. 
suspect  some  change  in  the  regent's  disposition  towards  them.  Though 
joined  vrith  them  for  many  years  by  interest,  and  united,  as  they  con- 
ceived, by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  of  gratitude,  she  discovered, 
on  this  occasion,  evident  symptoms,  not  only  of  coldness,  but  of  growing 
diseust  and  aversion.  In  order  to  account  for  this,  our  historians  do 
litt^  more  than  produce  the  trite  observations  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  prosperity  to  alter  the  character  and  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
The  4|ueeo,  say  they,  having  reached  the  utmost  point  to  which  her 
ambition  aspired,  no  longer  preserved  her  accustomed  moderation,  but, 
with  an  insolence  usual  to  the  fortunate,  looked  down  upon  those  by 
whose  assistance  she  had  been  enabled  to  rise  so  high.  But  it  is  neither 
in  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  nor  in  the  ingratitude  of  the  queen's 
disposition,  that  we  must  search  for  the  motives  of  her  present  conduct. 
These  were  derived  from  another,  and  a  more  remote  source,  which, 
in  order  to  clear  the  subsequent  transactions,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
open  with  some  care. 

The  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  been  no  less  successful  ^^^''^^i.^ 
than  darine;  but  all  their  schemes  were  distinguished  by  being  vast  and  nrincea  or 
unbounded.     Though  strangers  at  the  court  of  France,  their  eminent     "^""*' 
qualities  had  raised  them,  in  a  short  time,  to  an  height  of  power,  supe- 
rior to  that  of  all  other  subjects,  and  had  placed  them  on  a  level  even 
with  the  princes  of  the  blood  themselves.     The  church,  the  army,  the 
revenue,  were  under  their  direction.     Nothing  but  the  royal  dignity 
remained  unattained,.and  they  were  elevated  to  a  near  aMiance  with  it, 
by  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  the  dauphin.     In  order  to 
gratify  their  own  vanity,  and  to  render  their  niece  more  worthy  the 
heir  of  France,  they  set  on  foot  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England, 
which  was  founded  on  pretences  not  unplausible. 

<  Keith,  81. 
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i6M.  The  tragical  amours  and  marriages  of  Henry  the  eighth  are  known 
to  all  the  world.  Moyed  by  the  caprices  of  his  love,  or  of  his  resent- 
ment, that  impatient  and  arbitrary  monarch  had  divorced  or  beheaded 
four  of  the  six  qpeens  whom  he  married.  In  order  to  gratify  him,  both 
his  daughters  had  been  declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament;  and 
yet,  with  that  fantastic  inconsistence  vrhich  distinguishes  his  character, 
he,  in  his  last  will,  whereby  he  was  empowered  to  settle  the  order  of 
succession,  called  both  of  them  to  the  throne,  upon  the  death  of  their 
brother  Edward;  and,  at  the  same  time,  passing  by  theposterity  of  his 
eldest  sislep  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland,  he  appointed  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  continue  in  the  descendants  of  his  younger  sister,  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk. 

In  consequence  of  this  destination,  the  validity  whereof  was  admit- 
ted by  the  English,  but  never  recognised  by  foreigners,  Mary  had 
reigned  in  England,   without  the  least    compUint  of  neighbouring 
princes.     But  the  same  causes  which  facilitated  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  were  obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  and 
rendered  her  possession  of  it  precarious  and  insecure.     Rome  trembled 
for  the  catholic  faith,  under  a  protestant  queen  of  such  eminent  abilities. 
The  same  superstitious   fears  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain.     France 
beheld  with  concern  a  throne,  to  which  the  queen  of  Scots  could  form 
so  many  pretensions,  occupied  by  a  rival,  whose  birth,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  good  catholics,  excluded  her  from  any  legal  right  of  succession. 
The  impotent  hatred  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  or  the  slow  councils  of 
Philip  the  second,  would  have  produced  no  sudden  or  formidable  effect. 
The  ardent  and  impetuous  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  who,  at 
that  time,  governed  the  court  of  France,  was  more  decisive,  and  more  to 
Tw  mr.     be  dreaded.   Instigated  by  them,  Henry,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mary, 
iTmamV   persuaded  his  daughter-in-law,  and  her  husband,  to  assume  the  title  of 
'J^^oi^     J^Dg  AQ^  queen  of  England.    They  affected  to  publish  this  to  all  Europe. 
Kngiand.      They  used  that  style  and  appellation  in  public  papers,  some  of  which 
still  remain*.     The  arms  of  England  were  engraved  on  their  coin  and 
plate,  and  borne  by  them  on  all  occasions.     No  preparations,  however, 
were  made  to  support  this  impolitic  and  premature  claim.     Elizabeth 
was  already  seated  on  her  throne;  she  possessed  all  the  intrepidity  of 
spirit,  and  all  the  arts  of  policy,  which  were  necessary  for  maintaining 
that  station.     England  was  growing  into  reputation  for  naval  power. 
The  marine  of  France   had  been   utterly  neglected;    and  Scotland 
remained  the  only  avenue  by  which  the  territories  of  Elizabeth  could  be 
ReMiveio     approachod.     It  was  on  that  side,  therefore,  that  the  princes  of  Lor- 
iteAud.      ^^  determined  to  make  their  attack';  and,  by  using  the  name  and 
pretensions  of  the  Scottish  queen,  they  hoped  to  rouse  the  English 
catholics,  formidable,  at  that  time,  by  their  zeal  and  numbers,  and 
exasperated  to  the  utmost  against  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  the  change 
which  she  had  made  in  the  national  religion. 
In  oHer  to       It  was  iu  vaiu  to  expect  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  protestants  to 
M^'to^h^k  dethrone  a  queen,  whom  all  Europe  began  to  consider  the  most  po^vei^ 
i!'oo'to"sS^  ful  guardian  and  defender  of  the  reformed  faith.     To  break  the  power 

land. 

1  Anders.- Diplom.  Scot.  Nos.  68  and  164. 

2  Forbeft'ii  Collect,  i.  255.  269.  279.  404. 
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and  repatati<m  of  that  partj  in  Scotland  became,  for  this  reason »  a     i5$9. 
necessary  step  towards  toe  invasion  of  England.    With  this  the  princes  '" 

of  Lorrain  resolved  to  open  their  scheme.  And  as  persecution  was 
tbe  only  method  for  suppressing  religious  opinions  known  in  that  age» 
or  dictated  by  the  despotic  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Rombh  super- 
stibon,  this,  in  its  utmost  violence,  they  determined  to  employ.  The 
eaii  of  Argyll,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
party,  were  marked  out  by  them  for  immediate  destruction ' ;  and  they 
hoped,  by  punishing  them,  to  intimidate  their  followers.  Instructions 
for  this  purpose  were  sent  from  France  to  the  queen  regent.  That 
bumsoe  and  sagacious  princess  condemned  a  measure  which  was 
efoally  Tiolent  and  impolitic.  By  long  residence  in  Scotland,  she  had 
kcome  acquainted  with  the  eager  and  impatient  temper  of  the  nation ; 
she  well  knew  the  power,  the  number,  and  popularity  of  the  protestant 
leaders;  and  had  been  a  witness  to  the  intrepid  and  unconquerable  reso- 
lution which  religious  fervour  could  inspire.  What  then  could  be 
gained,  by  rousing  this  dangerous  spirit,  which  hitherto  all  the  arts  of 
policy  had  scarcely  been  able  to  restrain?  If  it  once  broke  loose,  the 
authority  of  a  regent  would  be  little  capable  to  subdue,  or  even  to 
moderate,  its  rage.  If,  in  order  to  quell  it,  foreign  forces  were  called 
in,  this  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  whole  nation,  irritated  already  at 
(be  excessive  power  which  tbe  French  possessed  in  the  kingdom,  and 
suspicious  of  all  their  designs.  Amidst  the  shock  which  this  might 
occasion,  far  from  hopins  to  exterminate  the  protestant  doctrine,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established  church  were  not 
shaken,  and,  perhaps,  overturned  froni  the  foundation.  These  prudent 
remonstrances  made  no  impression  on  her  brothers ;  precipitant,  but 
indexible  in  all^their  resolutions,  they  insisted  on  the  full  and  rigorous 
execution  of  their  plan.  Mary,  passionately  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
France,  and  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  sacrifice  her  own  opinions  to 
the  indinations  of.  her  brothers,  prepared  to  execute  their  commands 
with  implicit  submission*;  and,  contrary  to  her  own  judgment,  and  to 
all  tbe  rules  of  sound  policy,  she  became  the  instrument  of  exciting 
civil  commotions  in  Scotland,  the  fatal  termination  of  which  she  foresaw 
and  dreaded. 

From  the  time  of  the  queen's  competition  for  the  regency  with  the  ^J,./?^' 
duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  popish  clei^y,  under  the  direction  of  the  arch-  ^i^'^^,,^ 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  all  her  measures,  to  hm  p^ 
Her  iirst  step  towards  the  execution  of  her  new  scheme,  was  to  regain 
their  favour.     Nor  was  this  reconcilement  a  ma  Iter  of  difficulty.     The 
popish  ecclesiastics,  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  law  of 
celibacy,  one  of  tbe  boldest  and  most  successful  efforts  of  human  poUcy ; 
and  combined  among  themselves  in  tbe  closest  and  most  sacred  union, 
have  been  accustomed,  in  every  age,  to  sacrifice  all  private  and  parti- 
cular passions  to  the  dignity  and  interest  of  their  order.     Delighted,  on 
ibis  occasion,  with  the  prospect  of  triumphing  over  a  faction,  the  en- 
croacluttents  ofwhich  they  had  long  dreaded,  ^nd animate  with  the  hopes 
of  reestablishing  their  declining  grandeur  on  a  firmer  .basis,  they,  at 
once,  cancelled  the  memory  of  past  injuries,  and  engagedto  second  the 

«  Forbes't  GoQect.  i.  152. 
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d&5d.     queen  in  all  her  alteiapts  U»  olwek  the  progpow  of  the  referaMlio^  The 

" queen,  being  secure  of  their  awstMice,  openly  appoTed  el  the  decrees 

of  the  oonrocation,  hy  which  the  princqHe»  of  the  refemevs  were  goii<' 
demned;  and,  ot  the  sanae  tine,  she  iasuied  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all 

Kersons  to  observe  the  approaching  festml  ef  Saster  aecordbg  to^  the 
lomish  ritual. 
As  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  mistake  the  queen's  inl9Dtion&,  the 
protestants,  who  saw  the  danger  approach,  in  ordsr  to  avert  it,  empfoved 
Ihe  earl  of  Gleneairn,  and  sir  Hugh-  Campbell  of  London,  to  enposAuUite 
with  her,  concerning  this  diange  towards  severity,  which  theik*  former 
services  had  so  little  merited,  and  which  her  reiterated^  promises  gave 
them  no  reason  to  expect.     She,  without  disguise  or  anotogy,  avo^med 
to  them  her  resolution  of  extirpating  the  refoimed  religion  out  of  Ihe 
kingdom.     And,  upon  their  urging  her  former  engagements  with  an 
uncourtly,  but  honest  boldness  she  so  far  forgot  her  usual  moderation, 
as  to  utter  a  sentiment,  which,  however  apt  those  of  royal  condition 
may  he  to  entertain  it,  prudence  should  teach  thrafr  to  conceal  as  mnch 
as  possible.     **  The  promites  of  princes,"  says  she^  *'  ought  not  to  be  too 
carefiilly  remembered,  nor  the  performance  of  tfiem  exacted,  unless  \% 
suits  their  own  conveniency/' 
summoiu         The  indignation  which  betraved  the  queen  into  this  rash  expression, 
^^^        was  BOtfaiiig  in  comparison  of  tnat  with  which  she  was  animated,  upon 
to  app^     hearing  that  the  public  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  had  been  intro* 
iwroreher.    ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^  of  Porth.     At  onco,  she  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
issued  a  mandate,  sununoning  aU  the  protestantpreachers  in  the  kingdom 
to  a  court  of  justice,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Stirling,  on  the  tenth  of 
May.     The  protestants,  who,  from  their  union,  began,  about  this  time, 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Conobboatioi^,  were  atanEned,  but 
not  intimidated,  by  this  danger;  and  instantly  resolved  not  to  abandon 
the  men  to  whom  they  were  mdebtod  for  the  most  valuable- of  all  bless- 
ings, the  knowledge  of  truth.    At  that  time  there  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
with  respect  to  criminal  triak,  a  custom,  introduced  at  first  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  vassalage  and  clanship,  and  tolerated  afterwards  under  a  feeble 
government:  persons  accused  of  anj  crime  were- accompanied  to  the 
place  of  trial  by  a  retinue  of  their  friends  and  adherents,  assembled' for 
that  purpose  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.     Authoriied  by  this 
ancient  practice,  the  reformed  c<Hivened  in  great  numbers,  to  attend 
their  pastors  to  Stirling.    The  queen  dreaded  their  approach  with  a  train 
so  numerous,  though  unarmed;  and^  in  order  to  prevent  them  fW>m 
advancing^  she  empowered  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  a  person  of  eminent 
authority  with  the  partv,  to  promise  in  her  name>  that  she  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  antended  trial,  on  condition  the  preadiers  and  their  retinue 
advanced  no  nearer  to  Stirling.     Erskine,  being  .convinced  himself  of 
the  queen's  sincerity,  served  her  with  the  utmost  zeal;  and  the  pro^ 
testants,  averse. from  proceeding  to  any  act  of  violence,  listened  with 
pleasure  to  so  pacific  a  proposition.     The  preachers,  with  a  few  leaders 
of  tiie  party,' remained  at  Perth;  the  multitude  which  had  gathered  from 
diflbrent  parts  of  the  kingdom  dispersed,  and  retired  to  their  own  habi* 
tations. 
Breaks  a  ^"^>  notwithslandinc  this  solemn  promise,  the  queen*  on  the  tenth  of 

pramiieon    i^gy,  proceeded  tp  call  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been  summoned, 
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aa4»  dfiMk  thunr  iioiMppearance»  tlie  n^iir  ^F  justice  took  place,  and     1559. 
tbej  were  pronouiused  oiltiliws.  By  this  i^oble  artifice,  so  incompatible  which  ihey 
ifith  regal  dignity,  and  so  inconsistent  with  that  integrity  which  should  ^"^  '''*^ 
prevail,  in  afi  transactions  between  sovereigns  and  their  subjbct^,  the 
queen  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  nation.     The 
protestants,  shocked  no  less  at  the  indecency  with  which  she  violated  the 
poMic  fiutb,  than  at  the  datager  which  threatened  themselves,  prepared 
boldly  for  their  own  defetibe.     Erskine,  enraged  at  having  been  made 
the  instriiinent  fbr  deceiving  his  party,  instantly  abandoned  Stirling, 
and,  repairing  to  Perth,  added  to  tb^  zeal  of  his  associates,  by  his  repre- 
sentatioAft  of  the  qneen's  inflexible  resolution  to  suppress  their  religion  \ 

The  poipular  rhetoric  of  Knox  powerfully  seconded  his  representations;  Thuoeoi- 
he,  having  been  carried  a  prisoner  into  France,  together  with  the  other  ^r'^'Sii"* 
persons  tttketi  in  the  castle  6f  St.  Andrew's,   soon  made  his  escape  «^ip«^- 
ont  of  thatcoantry;  and,  residing  sometimes  in  England,  sometimes  iu 
Scotland,  had  at  last  been  driven  out  of  both  kingdoms,  by  the  rage  of 
the  popish  clei^,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Geneva.    Thence  he  was 
called  by  the  leaders  of  the  protestants  in  Scotland;  and,  in  compliance 
with  their  solicitations,  he  set  out  for  his  native  country,  where  he 
arrived  a  few  days  before  the  trial  appointed  at  Stirling.     He  hurried 
instantly  to  Perth,  to  share  with  his  brethren  in  the  common  danger,  or 
to  assiit  them  in  promoting  the  common  cause.     While  their  minds 
were  in  that  ferment,  which  the  queen's  perfidiousness  and  their  own 
danger  ocea^ned,  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and,  by  a  vehement  harangue 
against  idolatry,  inflamed  the  multitude  with  the  utmost  rage.  The  indis- 
cretion of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  after  Knox's  sermon,  was  prepar- 
ing to  celebrate  mass,  Bhd  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for  that  purpose, 
precipitated  them  into  immediate  action.     With  tumultuary,  but  irre  - 
sistime,  violence,  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city,  overturned 
the  altars,  defaced  the  pictures,  broke  in  pieces  the  images;  and  proceed- 
ing next  to  the  monasteries,  they,  in  a  lew  hours,  laid  those  sumptuous 
fabrics  almost  level  vrith  the  ground.     This  riotous  insurrection  was  not 
the  eflect  of  any  concert,  or  previous  deliberation;  censured  by  the 
reformed  preachers,  atid  publicly  condemned  by  persons  of  most  power 
and  credit  with  the  party,  it  must  be  regarded  merely  as  an  accidental 
empCiOn  of  popular  rage". 

But  to  the  qneen  dowager  these  proceedings  appeared  in  a  very  dif-  The  regent 
ferent  light.     Besides  their  manifest  contempt  for  her  authority,  the  ^SuT 
protestants  had  yiolated  every  thing  in  religion  which  she'  deemed  ^^*^' 
venerable  or  holy;  and,  on  both  these  accounts,  she  determined  to 
inffiet  the  severest  vengeance  on  the  whole  party.     She  had  already 
drawn  the  troops  in  French  pay  to  Stirling;  with  these,  and  what 
Scottirik  forces  she  could  levy  of  a  sudden,  she  marched  directly  to 
Perth,  in  hopes  of  su^rising  the  protestant  leaders,  before  they  could 
assenlble  their  followers,  whom,  out  of  confidence  in  her  disingenuous 
promises,  they  had  been  rashly  induced  to  dismiss.     Intelligence  oi 
these  preparations  and  menaces  was  soon  conveyed  to  Perth.     The 
protestantft  wonld  gladly  have  soothed  the  queen,  by  addresses  both  to 
herself  and  to  the  persoiis  of  greatest  credit  in  her  court;  but,  finding' 

ft  Keith,  p.  04.  3  Knox,  Hist.  €27, 128. 
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1559.      her  inexorable,  they,  with  great  rigour,  took  measures  for  their  own 

defence.     Their  adherents,  animated  with  zeal  for  religion,  and  eager 

to  expose  themselves  in  so  good  a  cause,  flocked  in  such  numbers  to 
Perth,  that  they  not  only  secured  the  town  from  danger,  but,  within  a 
few  days,  were  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  and  to  &ce  the  queen, 
who  advanced  with  an  army  seven  thousand  strong. 

Neither  party,  howeyer,  was  impatient  to  engage.  The  queen 
dreaded  the  event  of  a  battle  with  men  whom  the  fervour  of  relision 
raised  aboye  the  sense  of  fear  or  of  danger.  The  protestants  beneld 
with  regret  the  earl  of  Argyll,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  some 
other  eminent  persons  of  their  party,  still  adhering  to  the  queen;  and, 
destitute  of  their  aid  and  counsel,  declined  hazarding  an  action,  the  ill 
success  of  which  might  have  preyed  the  ruin  of  their  cause.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  accommodation  was,  for  these  reasons,  highly  acceptable 
to  both  sides :  Argyll  and  the  prior,  who  were  the  queen's  commissioners 
for  conducting  the  negotiation,  seem  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of 
reconciling  the  contending  fections;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  arriving 
unexpectedly  with  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  congregation, 
augmented  the  queen's  eagerness  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  both  armies  should  be  ms- 
banded,  and  the  gates  of  Perth  set  open  to  the  queen ;  that  indeminity 
should  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  to  all  others  con- 
cerned in  the  late  insurrection;  that  no  French  garrison  should  be  left 
in  Perth,  and  no  French  soldier  should  approach  within  three  miles  of 
that  place;  and  that  a  parliament  should  immediately  be  held,  in  order 
to  compose  whatever  dilFerences  might  still  remain  \ 
^i.y  99.  The  leaders  of  the  congregation,  distrustful  of  the  queen's  sincerity, 

and  sensible  that  concessions,  flowing  not  from  inclination,  but  extorted 
by  the  necessity  of  her  afiairs,  could  not  long  remain  in  force,  entered 
into  a  new  association,  by  which  they  bound  themselves,  on  the  first 
infringement  of  the  present  treaty,  or  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger 
to  their  religion,  to  reassemble  their  followers,  and  to  takearrasin  defence 
of  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their  country '. 
Brokni  by  ,  I'hc  quecn,  by  her  conduct,  demonstrated  these  precautions  to  be  the 
tb«  rcgmi.  result  of  no  groundless  or  unnecessary  fear.  No  sooner  were  the  pror- 
testant  forces  dismissed,  than  she  broke  every  article  in  the  treaty. 
She  introduced  French  troops  into  Perth,  fined  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
banished  others,  removed  the  magistrates  out  of  ofiice;  and,  on  her 
retiring  to  Stirling,  she  left  behind  her  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men, 
with  orders  to  allow  the  exercise  of  no  other  religion  thlin  the  Roman 
catholic.  The  situation  of  Perth,  a  place,  at  that  time,  of  some  strength, 
and  a  town  among  the  most  proper  of  any  in  the  kingdom  for  the  station 
of  a  garrison,  seems  to  haye  allured  the  queen  to  this  unjustifiable  and 
ill-judged  breach  of  public  faith ;  which  she  endeayoured  to  colour,  by 
alleging  that  the  body  of  men  left  at  Perth  was  entirely  composed  of 
native  dcots,  though  kept  in  pay  by  the  king  of  France. 

The  queen's  scheme  began  gradually  to  unfold;  it  was  now  apparent, 
that  not  only  the  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  threat- 
ened; and  that  the  French  troops  were  to  be  employed,  as  instruments 
for  subduing  the  Scots,  and  wreathing  the  yoke  about  their  necks. 

«  Keith,  89.  >  Knot,  158. 
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Martial  as  the  genius  of  the  Scots  then  was,  the  poverty  of  their  country  1559. 
made  it  impossible  to  keep  their  armies  long  assembled;  and  even  a 
rfstj  small  body  of  regularHroops  might  have  proved  formidable  to  the 
nation,  though  consisting  wholly  of  soldiers.  But  what  number  of 
French  forces  were  then  m  Scotland,  at  what  times  and  under  what 
pretext  they  returned,  after  having  left  the  kingdom  in  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  determine.  Con- 
temporary historians  often  select  with  little  judgment  the  circumstances 
which  they  transmit  to  posterity;  ^nd  witn  respect  to  matters  of  the 

rtest  cariosity  and  importance,  leave  succeeding  ages  altogether  in 
dark.  We  may  conjecture,  however,  from  some  passages  in 
Buchanan,  that  the  French,  and  Scots  in  French  pay,  amounted  at 
least  to  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  monsieur  d*Oysel, 
a  creature  of  the  house  of  Guise;  and  they  were  soon  augmented  to  a 
much  more  formidable  number. 

The  queen,  encouraged  by  having  so  considerable  a  body  of  well- 
disciplined  troops  at  her  command,  and  instigated  by  the  violent  coun- 
«ek  of  d'Oysel,  bad  ventured,  as  we  have  observed,  to  violate  the  treaty 
of  Perth,  and,  by  that  rash  action,  once  more  threw  the  nation  into  the 
most  dangerous  convulsions.  The  earl  of  Argyll  and  the  prior  of  St.  J2in*S^.i„ 
Andrew's  instantly  deserted  a  court,  where  faith  and  honour  seemed  u>w«nM. 
to  them  to  be  no  longer  regarded;  and  joined  the  leaders  of  the  con* 
gregation,  who  had  retreated  to  the  eastern  part  of  Fife.  The  barons 
from  the  neighbouring  counties  repaired  to  tnem,  the  preachers  roused 
the  pe<mle  to  arms,  and,  wherever  they  came,  the  same  violent  opera- 
tions which  accident  had  occasioned  at  Perth,  were  now  encouraged 
out  of  policy.  The  enraged  multitude  was  let  loose,  and  churches  and 
monasteries,  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastic  pride  andlu^ury ,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  their  zeal. 

In  order  to  check  their  career,  the  quec^n,  without  losing  a  moment, 
put  her  troops  in  motion ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  got  the  start 
once  more  of  her  vigilance  and  activity..  In  that  warlike  age,  when  all 
men  were  accustomed  to  arms,  and,  on  the  least  prospect  of  danger, 
were  ready  to  run  to  them,  the  leaders  of  the  protestants  found  no  dif- 
ficulty to  raise  an  army.  Though  they  set  out  from  St.  Andrew's  with 
a  slender  train  of  an  hundred  horse,  crowds  flocked  to  their  standards 
from  every  comer  of  the  country  through  which  they  marched;  and 
before  they  reached  Falkland,  a  village  only  ten  miles  distant,  they 
were  able  to  meet  the  queen  with  superior  force '. 

The  queen,  surprised  at  the  approach  of  so  formidable  a  body,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  its  leaders  in  such  a  manner  as  added  greatly,  in 
appearance,  to  its  numbers,  had  agaib  recourse  to  negotiation.  She 
found,  however,  that  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  their 
teal  for  wUch  had  at  first  roused  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  to 
take  arms,  was  not  the  only  object  they  had  now  in  view.  They  were 
animated  with  the  warmest  love  of  civil  liberty,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  from  the  attempts  of  the  French  forces;  and 
these  two  passions,  mingling,  added  reciprocally  to  each  other's 
strength.  Together  with  more  enlai^d  notions  in  religion,  the  refer-  J^'^JJ^^jJi^ 
nation  fiD^d  the  human  mind  with  more  liberal  and  generous  sentiments  dvii  w  weii 
concerning  civil  government.      The  genius  of  popery  is  extremely  ^il^aS!^ 

*  Knox,  i4i. 
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1559.     fav/ourable  to  the  power  of  pruipes.     The  imfifioit  ft^ioiflrfpii  .to  «)1  lier 
""''^^       decrees,  wtiiqli  h  exiiGled  by  the  Aomish  churQh,  prepajres  apd  breaks 
the  min^  for  political  seryitude;  aad  the  doctrine^  of  the  reforjnersy  by 
overturniDg  the  established  system  of  superstition,  we^kencH^  the  i^mest 
foundations  of  civil  tyranny.     That  biolld  sj^irit  of  jaquiry,  lybjcjl^  led 
nxen  to  rejeqt  theological  errors,  accompanied  them  in  other  ^qieiice^, 
and  discovered  every  where  ihe  same  manly  zeal  for  trc^th.     A  oew 
study,  introduced  at  the  same  time,  added  greater  force  tp  the  spiiit  of 
liberty.     Men  }>ecame  more  acquainted  with  the  Gjree)^  ^b4  Kom^oi 
authors,  who  described  exquisite  models  of  free  governme^jt,  far  supe- 
rior to  the  inaccurate  and  oppressive  systen^  established  by  jth^  feudal 
law;  and  produced  such  illustrious  examples  of  public  virtue,  as  wpn- 
derfully  suited  both  the  circumstances  and  spirit  of  jth^t  age.     Blaoy 
'  among  the  most  eminent  reformers  were  themsejives  copsiderahie  wols- 
ters  in  ancient  learning ;  and  all  of  them  eagerly  adopted  ^be  maxio)s 
and  spirit  of  the  ancients,  with  regard  to  government'.     The  ipost 
ardent  love  of  liberty  accompanied  the  protestant  religioq  throuffbout 
all  its  progress;  and,  wherever  it  was  embraced,  it  roused  an  mde- 
pendent  spirit,  which  rendered  men  attentive  to  their  privileges  as  sub- 
jects, anc^jeajous  of  the  encroachments  of  thpir  sovereigns.      Knox, 
and  t^e  ot^er  preachers  of  the  reformation,  infused  generous  seniimweats 
concerning  government  into  the  minds  of  their  bearers;  and  the  Scot- 
tish harons,  natural)y  &ee  and  bo^,  were  promp^d  tp  assert  their 
rights  witK  more  freedom  and  boldness  th^n  ever.     Instead  of  obeying 
the  queen  regent,  who  ha4  enjoined  them  to  lay  dowo  their  arm#»  they 
demanded  not  only  the  redress  of  their  reCgiouf  grievam^e^,  h^i,  as  a 
prbliminary  toward  settling  the  nation,  and  securing   its  |iher|ies, 
required  ^he  immediate  expulsion  of  the  frepch  droops  out  of  ScpMand. 
It  was  not  in  the  queen's  power  to  make  so  important  a  concession, 
witjiou^  the  concurrence  of  the  French  monarch;  and,  as  some  time 
was  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  that,  she  hoped,  during  tbi^  interval, 
to  receive  such  reinforcements  from  France,  as  would  insure  |he  iiccom- 
pli$hmen|  o^  that  design  which  she  had  twice  attempted  with  iinequ^ 
Jane  13.       Strength.     Meanwhile,  she  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  eight  days, 
an4  before  the  expiration  of  these,  engaged  to  transport  the  French 
troops  to  the  south  side  of  the  Forth ;  and  to  send  copiimssioners  to 
St.  Andrew's,  who  should  labour  to  bring  all  difFerepces  \o  i|o  accom- 
modation.    As  she  hoped,  by  means  of  the  French  troqps,  to  overawe 
the  protestants  in  the  southern  counties,  t)ie  former  article  in  the  treaty 
was  punctually  executed;  the  latter,  having  been  inserted  noerely  to 
amuse  the  congregation,  was  no  longer  remembered. 
A  Micond  fiy  these  reiterated  and  wanton  instances  of  perfidy,  fh^  queen  |i)St 

*'''''  "      all  credit  with  her  adversaries;  and  no  safety  appearing  in  any  other 
course,  they  again  too)t  arms  with  more  inflamed  resentment,  and  wiib 

Solder  and  more  extensive  views.     The  removing  of  the  French  forces 
ad  laid  open  to  them  all  the  country  situated  between  Forth  and  Tay. 

*■  The  excessive  admiration  of  aacient  policy  was  the  occasion  of  Knox's  famous  book 
coDceraing  the  Government  of  Women,  wherein,  conformable  to  the  maxims  of  the 
ancient  lefislators,  which  modern  experience  has  proved  to  be  ill-founded,  he  pronounces 
the  elevation  of  women  to  the  supreme  authority,  to  be  utterly  destructive  ofgood  govern- 
ment. His  principles,  authorities,  and  examples,  were  all  drawn  from  ancient  writers. 
Thc-same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  Buchanan's  dialogue,  De  J  ure  Regoi  apad 
Scotos.  It  is  founded,  not  on  the  maxims  of  feudal,  but  of  ancient  republican  government. 
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Tkm  inbaUtenta  of  Perlli  alone  rematning  subjecled  to  the  inftoknoe  and     iM9. 

eadioM  of  Uie  garrison  wlu<^  tbe  queen  bad  left  there,  iaaplored  the 

awlaace  of  the  congregation  for  their  reltdT.     Thither  they  merched, 

mmd  lia?iftg  without  effect  required  the  queen  to  eyacuate  the  town  in 

ieims  of  the  former  treaty,  they  prepared  to  besiege  it  in  form.     The 

Meen  eoaployed  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  lord  Erskine  to  divert  them  from 

Uuiailerprise.  Bat  her  wonted  artifices  were  now  of  no  avail;  repeated 

ao  ofieD »  they  could  deceive  no  longer;  and,  without  listening  to  her 

effm,  the  protestants  continued  the  siege,  and  soon  obliged  the  garrison 

to  eapittilate* 

ifbr  the  loss  of  Perth,  tbe  queen  endeavoured  to  seiae  Stiriing,  a 
plaoe  of  acnae  strength,  and,  from  its  command  of  the  only  bridge  over 
the  Forih»  of  great  importance.     But  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  congregation,  RaMdnureh 
having  intelliKence  of  her  design,  prevented  the  execution  of  it  by  an  *? th?^ 
hasty  march  Either  with  part  of  their  forces.    The  inhabitants,  heartily  i^^°^- 
attached  to  the  cause,  set  open  to  them  the  gates  of  their  town.     Thence 
llwy  advanced,  with  the  same  rapidity,  towards  Edinburgh,  which  the 
qaeen,  od  their  approach,  abanaoned  with  precipitation,  and  retired 
IQ  Donbar. 

The  protestant  army,  wherever  it  came,  kindled  or  spread  the  ardour 
of  refiyrmatioB,  and  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence  were  committed 
vpon  churches  and  monasteries.  Tbe  former  were  spoiled  of  every 
decoration,  which  was  then  esteemed  sacred;  the  latter  were  laid  in 
Tttins.  We  are  apt,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  condemn  the  furious  zeal 
of  the  tefiMrmers,  and  to  regret  the  overthrow  of  so  many  stately  fabrics, 
the  moaiiments  of  our  ancestors*  magnificence,  and  among  tlie  noblest 
oivapienta  of  the  kingdom.  But  amidst  the  violence  of  a  reformation, 
carried  An  in  oppdskion  to  legal  authority,  some  irregularities  were 
unavoidable ;  and,  perhaps,  no  one  could  have  been  permitted  more 
proMT  to  allure  and  iliterest  the  multitude,  or  more  fetal  to  the  grandeur 
of  iJie  eatablisbed  cburcb.  How  absurd  soever  and  ill-HtMinded  the  spe- 
cukiive  errors  of  popery  may  be,  scnme  inquiry  and  attention  are 
requisite  towards  discovering  tnem..  The  abuses  and  corruptions  which 
had  crept  into  tbe  public  worship  of  that  church,  lay  more  open  to  ob- 
servation, andi  by  striking  tbe  senses,  excited  BMire  universal  disgust. 
Under  the  kng  reign  of  heathenism,  superstition  seems  to  have  exhausted 
its  talent  of  invoition,  so  that  when  a  Superstitious  spirit  seized  christians, 
they  were  obliged  to  imitate  tbe  heathms  in  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  tknr  cerem<Mdes,  and  to  borrow  from  them  the  omameDts  and  de- 
corations of  their  temples.  To  the  pure  and  simple  worship  of  the  pri- 
mitive christians^  tb^^  succeeded  a  species  of  S|neBdid  idolatrv,  nearly 
reseaJkiinc  those  pagan  originals  whence  it  had  been  copied.  The  con- 
trariety of  such  enervanees  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  was  almost  the 
first  twog,  iJB  the  Romisb  systeao,  which  awakened  the  indignation  of  the 
refarmers,  who^  wplyinff  to  these  tbe  denunciations  in  the  Old  Testa- 
BMnt  agabwt  idolatry,  unagined  that  they  couU  not  endeavour  at 
sappreasing  them  with  too  much  zeal.  No  task  cooM  be  more  accept- 
aUe  to  theiMiltilude^  than  to  overturn  those  seats  of  superstition;  they 
ratt  with  emalalmi  t^  perlbrm  it,  and  happy  was  the  man  whose  hmid 
was  mos*  adveAturoas  and  successful  in  executinff  a  work  deemed  so 
pious.      Nor  did  their  leaders  labour  to  restrain  tliis  impetuous  spirit 
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1559.      of  reformatioD.     Irregular  and  ▼iolent  as  its  sallies  were,  they  tended 

directly  to  that  end  ^hich  they  had  in  Tiew;  for»  by  demolisbiDg  the 

monasteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  setting  at  liberty  their 
wretched  inhabitants,  they  hoped  to  render  it  impossible  eyer  to  rebuild 
the  one,  or  to  reassemble  the  other. 

But  amidst  these  irregular  proceedings,  a  circumstance  wUch  does 
honour  to  the  conduct  and  humanity  of  the  leaders  of  the  congregatioii 
deserves  notice.  They  so  far  restrained  the  rage  of  their  followers,  and 
were  able  so  to  temper  their  heat  and  zeal,  that  few  of  the  Romao 
catholics  were  exposed  to  any  personal  insult,  and  not  a  single  man 
suffered  death'. 

At  the  same  time  we  discover,  by  the  fiacility  with  which  these  great 
revolutions  were  effected,  how  violently  the  current  of  national  favour 
ran  towards  the  reformation.  No  more  than  three  hundred  men  marched 
out  of  Perth,  under  the  earl  of  Argyll  and  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  *;  with 
this  inconsiderable  force  they  advanced.  But,  wherever  they  came,  the 
people  joined  them  in  a  J>ody;  their  army  was  seldom  less  numerous 
than  five  thousand  men ;  the  gates  of  every  town  were  thrown  open  to 
receive  them;  and,  without  striking  a  single  blow,  they  took  possession 
of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

This  rapid  and  astonishing  success  seems  to  have  encouraged  the 
reformers  to  extend  their  views,  and  to  rise  in  their  demands*  Not 
satisfied  with  their  first  claim  of  toleration  for  their  religion,  they  now 
openly  aimed  at  establishing  the  prolestant  doctrine  on  the  ruins  of 

Eopery.  For  this  reason  they  determined  to  fix  their  residence  at  Kdin- 
urgh;  and,  by  their  appointment,  Knox,  and  some  other  preachers, 
taking  possession  of  the  pulpits,  which  had  been  abandoned  bj^  the 
alTrightcd  clergy,  declaimed  against  the  errors  of  popery  vffth  such 
fervent  zeal  as  could  not  fail  of  gaining  many  proselytes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  who  had  prudently  given  way  to  a  tor- 
rent which  she  could  not  resist,  observed  with  pleasure  that  it  now  began 
to  subside.  The  leaders  of  the  congregation  had  been  above  two  months 
in  arms,  and  by  the  expenses  of  a  campaign,  protracted  so  long  beyond 
the  usual  time  of  service  in  that  age,  had  exhausted  all  the  money  which 
a  country,  where  riches  did  not  abound,  had  been  able  to  supply.  The 
multitude,  dazzled  with  their  success,  and  concluding  the  work  to  be 
already  done,  retired  to  their  own  habitations.  A  few  only  of  the  more 
zealous  or  wealthy  barons  remained  with  their  preachers  at  Edinbui^h. 
As  intelligence  is  procured  in  civil  wars  with  little  difficulty,  whatever 
v^s  transacted  at  Edinburgh  was  soon  known  at  Dunbar.  The  queen, 
regulating  her  own  conduct  by  the  situation  of  her  adversaries*  artfully 
amused  them  with  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  accommodation;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  she,  by  studied  delays,  spun  out  the  negotiations  for 
that  purpose  to  such  a  length,  that,  in  the  end,  the  party  dwindled  to  an 
inconsiderable  number;  and,  as  if  peace  had  been  already  reestablished, 
became  careless  of  military  discipline.  The  queen,  who  watched  for 
such  an  opportunity,  advanced  unexpectedly,  by  a  sudden  march  in 
the  ni^ht,  with  all  her  forces,  and  appearing  before  Edinbui^h,  filled 
that  City  with  the  utmost  consternation.  The  protestants,  weakened 
by  the  imprudent  dispersion  of  their  followers,  durst  not  encounter  the 
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French  Iroops  in  the  open  field;  and  were  even  unable  to  defend  an  ill*  i559. 
fortified  torn  against  their  assaults.  Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon 
the  citizens  to  the  queen*s  mercy,  they  endeavoured,  by  facing  the  ene-* 
idt's  army,  to  gain  time  for  coilectmg  their  own  associates.  But  the 
queen,  in  spite  of  all  their  resistance,  would  have  easily  forced  her  way 
into  the  town,  if  the  seasonable  conclusion  of  a  truce  had  not  procured 
her  admission,  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Their  dangerous  situation  easily  induced  the  leaders  of  the  congre-  a  third 
gallon  to  listen  to  any  overtures  of  peace ;  and,  as  the  queen  was  lookine  ^^'^' 
daily  for  the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  from  France,  and  expectea 
great  advantages  from  a  cessation  of  arms,  she  also  agreed  to  it  upon 
no  aneqtial  conditions.  Together  with  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  from 
the  twenty-fourth  of  July  to  the  tenth  of  January,  it  was  stipulated  in 
this  treaty,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  protestants  should  open  the  gates 
of  Edinburgh /next  morning  to  the  queen  regent;  remam  in  dutiful 
subjection  to  her  government;  abstain  from  all  future  violation  of  reli- 
gious houses;  and  give  no  interruption  to  the  established  clergy,  either  in 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  orin  theenjoyment  of  their  benefices.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  queen  agreed  to  give  no  molestation  to  the  preachers 
orprofessors  of  the  protestant  religion;  to  allow  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
daring  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship,  according  to  the  form  most  agreeable  to  the  conscience  of  each 
individual;  and  to  permit  the  free  and  public  profession  of  the  protestant 
iaith  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom'.  The  queen,  by  these  liberal  con- 
cessions, in  benalf  of  their  religion,  hoped  to  sooth  the  protestants,  and 
expected,  firom  indulging  their  favourite  passion,  to  render  them  more 
compliant  with  respect  to  other  articles,  particularly  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  troops  out  of  Scotland.  The  anxiety  which  the  queen  express- 
ed for  retaining  this  body  of  meii,  rendered  them  more  and  more  the 
objects  of  national  jealousy  and  aversion.  The  immediate  expulsion  of 
them  was,  therefore,  demanded  anew,  and  with  greater  warmth ;  but  the 
queen,  taking  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  adverse  party,  eluded  the 
request,  and  would  consent  to  nothing  more,  than  that  a  French  garrison 
should  not  be  introduced  into  Edinburgh. 

The  desperate  state  of  their  affairs  imposed  on  the  congregation  the 
necesssity  of  agreeing  to  this  article,  which,  however,  wa»  very  far  from 
giving  them  satisfaction.  Whatever  apprehensions  the  Scots  had  con- 
ceived, from  retaining  the  French  forces  in  the  kingdom,  were  abundantly 
justified  during  the  late  commotions.  A  small  body  of  those  troops, 
maintained  ia  constant  pay,  and  rendered  formidable  by  regular  disci- 
pline, had  checked  the  progress  of  a  martial  people,  though  animated 
with  zeal  both  for  religion  and  liberty.  The  smallest  addition  to  their 
number,  and  a  considerable  one  was  daily  expected,  might  prove  fatal 
to  public  liberty,  and  Scotland  might  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being 
reauced,  from  an  independent  kingdom,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a 
province,  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  its  powerful  ally. 

In  order  to  provide  against  this  imminent  calamity,  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  and  earl  of  Huntly,  immediately  after  concluding  the  truce, 
desii«d  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  congregation.     These  t^o 
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i»M«  jioblenifiiii  liie  au>9i  p^Uot,  at  ibm  time,  in  ScetiaDd,  went  the  leaders 
*""'''*'"*  ^  the  paiiy  which  adhered  t4>  the  ertablished  church.  They  had  ibl- 
h>wed  the  queen  during  the  late  commotions;  and,  baling  access  to 
ohaerre  more  narrowly  the  dai^erous  tendency  of  her  couacila,  their 
abhorrence  of  the  yoke  which  was  {preparing  for  their  country  aur- 
i^ounted  all  other  considerations,  and  determined  them  rather  to 
endaneer  the  religion  which  they  professed,  than  to '  give  their  aid 
towards  the  execution  of  het  pernicious  desiens*  They  proceeded  fur- 
ther, and  promised  to  Argyll,  Glencainif  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
who  were  appointed  to  meet  them,  that,  if  the  queen  should,  with  her 
usual  insincerity,  violate  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  truce,  or  refuse  to 
(ratify  the  wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  by  dismissing  her  French  troops, 
Siey  would  then  instantly  join  with  their  countrymen  in  compelling  her 
to  a  measure,  which  the  public  safety,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
liberties,  rendered  necessary'. 
July  a  About  this  time  died  Henry  the  second,  of  France;  just  when  he  had 

adopted  a  systemt  with  regard  to  the  affiiirs  of  Scotland,  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  restored  union  and  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom'. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  princes  of  Lorram  began  visibly  io 
decline  in  fiivour,  and  the  constable  Montmorency,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  duchess  of  Valentinois,  recovered  4hat  ascendant  over  the  spirit 
of  his  master,  which  his  great  experience,  and  his  faithful,  though  often 
unfortunate,  services  seemed  justly  to  merit.  That  prudent  minister 
imputed  the  insurrections  io  Sootland  wholly  to  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  whose  violent  and  precipitant  counsels  could 
not  fail  of  transporting,  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation,  men  whose 
minds  were  possessed  with  that  jealousy  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
love  of  civil  liberty,  or  inflamed  with  that  ardour  which  accompanies 
religious  seal.  Montmorency,  in  order  to  convince  Henry  that  be  did 
not  load  his  rivals  with  any  groundless  accusation,  prevailed  to  have 
MelviP,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  his  retinue,  despatched  into  his  native 
country,  with  instructions  to  observe  the  motions  both  of  the  regent  and 
of  her  adversaries;  and  the  king  agr^d  to  regulate  his  future  proceed- 
ings in  that  kingdom  by  Melvil's  report. 

Did  history  iAdulge  herself  in  these  speculations,  it  would  be  amusing 
to  inquire  wqpt  a  mlTerent  direction  might  have  been  given,  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  national  spirit;  and  to  what  a  different  issue  Meivil's 
report,  which  would  have  set  the  conduct  of  the  malecont^its  in  the 
mo«t  fiivourable  light*  might  have  conducted  the  public  disorders.  Per- 
haps* by  gentle  treatment,  and  artful  policy,  the  progress  of  the  reforma- 
tion might  have  been  checkedj,  and  Scotland  brought  to  depend  upon 
France.  Perhaps,  by  gaining  possession  of  this  avenue,  the  French 
mjig^  have  mmm  their  way  into  England,  and,  under  colour  of  sup- 
porting Mary*s  title  to  the  crowp,  they  mitfht  not  only  have  defeated 
all  Elisabeth's  measures  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  but  have  reesta- 
blished the  Roman  Gaibolie  religion,  and  destroyed  the  liberties  of  tjbat 
kingdom.  But,  into  this  beuadless  field  of  fancy  and  conjecture,  the 
historian  must  make  no  excursiens;  to  relate  real  occurrences,  aa4  to 
explain  real  causes  and  effects*  is  his  pecuUer  and  only  province. 
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Tb6  trmcaj  mi  mim^J  diealb  4^  tj^e  French  monarcb  jfv^  m  eni    ^W- 
to  ijl  modorat^  Md  f^4^  p^^s^^^e^  y^h  negard  to  Sqq|1w4-    Tbe  AcnMioa 
duj^  of  Guiie,  wd  the  c^iU^,  bU  Ji^oUhBr,  ^pm  Afifi  .acceasian  of  ^flSSd 
Fntnci/^  tii^  second,  a  primps  yqid  of  genius^  and  mfchout  €»periance^  ofFw''' 
astUUD^d  the  cbiof  |i^pGfio^  of  French  ufbin.     AWed  w^  .^eany  to  4ub 
throne,  ^7  the  m^^age  ^f  th^r  niec9«  Che  aneen  of  SqqAs,  with  the 
young  hi^>  ihey  now  .wanted  but  huje  of  re^at  dignity*  and  aplhis^  of 
regaTpowor.     This  jfow^  did  not  long  reo),ain  inactive  in  their  hands. 
T£b  m9»  Wit  Bfibfiififi%  of  amhitiop,  which  they  had  pl^tn^ad  out  u|id^ 
the  Xcjfoo^  re^n,  w^fe  agaii^  r^^im^ ;  and  they  were  enabled,  by 
posseui/ig  aucb  ampje  authority*  to  pursue  them  with  move  yigoiir  anf 
gneat^  ^probability  of  succeas.     They  beheld,  with  ipiinil^  regret,  the 
propess  of  ihe  protestant  felijgion  m  Scotland;  ai^i,  seps^ble  what 
an  uniarai|Duntal4«  obstacle  it  would  prove  to  their  ^^signs,  they 
bent  all  tb^ir  stfeijigth  to  check  its  growth,  before  it  rose  to  any  greater 
height.     For  this  purpose  they  carrieid  on  their  preparations  with  aP 
fos^lp  e|^4itio9,  and  enpouragod  the  qi^een*  th^  sister,  to  mpect, 
m  a  short  tun^,  the  arrival  of  an  arpny  so  powerful  as  the  a^oal  of  their 
adversaries,  however  deisperate,  would  noft  venture  tp  oppose. 

Nor  were  the  lords  of  th^  congregation  either  ignorant  of  those  violent 
counsels,  whic^  prevailed  in  tbe  court  of  France  since  the  death  of 
Henry,  or  car^l^  of  prpviding. against  the  dangjar  which  threatened 
them  frp^  that  quarter.  Tbe  supcess  of  their  cause,  as  well  as  their 
persoiia)  safety,  dj^ppndiQg  entirely  on  the  unanimity  and  vigour  of  their 
owp  resolutions,  they  endeavoured  to  gnard  against  division.. and  to 
cement  together  naore  clpsely,  by  entering  into  a  stricter  bond  of  co9> 
fedei^py  and  inn^ual  defeifpe.  Two  persons  concurr^  in  this  new 
associatiQif ,  who  brought  a  great  accession  both  of  reputatipn  and  of 
power  to  the  ps^rty.  These  were  tbe  duke  of  Chat^lherault,  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  earl  of  ^^rran*  This  young  nobleman,  having  resided 
some  yj^AjT^  in  Fnince,  wber^  he  commiinded  the  Scottish  guards,  had 
imbibed  the  protectant  opiqf  ons  concerning  religion*  Hurried  along  by 
the  hea^  of  youth  and  the  zeal  pf  a  pfoselyte,  he  had  uttered  sentiments, 
with  respect  to  tbe  points  in  controversy,  which  did  not  suit  the  temper 
of  a  bigoted  court,  mtent,  at  that  juncture,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
protestant  religion;  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  the  greatest  excesses 
of  violence  were  committed.  Th^  cnurch  was  suffered  to  wreak  its 
utmost  fury  upon  all  who  were  suspected  of  heresy.  Courts  were 
erected  in  djfferept  parts  of  France,  to  take  cognizance  of  this  crime ; 
and,  by  their  sentences,  several  persons  of  distinction  were  condemned 

to  thcj  fhifpe^. 

But,  in  order  to  inspire  more  universal  terror,  the  princes  of  I^oirain 
reaolved  tc|  select,  fpr  a  sacrifice,  sgme  persof^  whose  uul  might  convince 
all  ranks  of  fnen»  that  neither  splendour  of  birth,  nor  eminence  in 
station,  pould  exempt  firpm  punishment  those  who  should  be  guilty  of 
this  uiipardopable  transgression.  The  earl  of  Arran  was  the  person 
destined  to  be  the  unhappy  victim '.  As  he  was  allied  to  on/ft  throne, 
and  the  presum|itive  heir  to  another;  as  he  possessed  the  firsi  rank  in 
his  o^  coim^try*  w4  ^pyo^  W  honourable  station  in  France;  his 
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€559.  condemnation  could  not  fail  of  makine  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
'  whole  kingdom.  But  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  having  let  fall  some 
expressions,  which  raised  Arran's  suspicions  of  the  design,  he  escaped 
the  intended  blow  by  a  timely  flight.  Indignation,  zeal,  resentment, 
all  prompted  him  to  seek  revenge  upon  these  persecutors  of  himself  and 
of  the  religion  which  he  professed;  and,  as  he  passed  through  England, 
on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Elizabeth,  by  hopes  and  promises, 
inflamed  those  passions,  and  sent  him  back  into  Scotland,  animated 
with  the  same  implacable  aversion  to  France,  which  possessed  a  great 
■arioTAmn  part  of  his  countrymcn.  He  quickly  communicated  these  sentiments 
piSiL^taau.  to  his  father,  the  duke  of  Ghatelherault,  who  was  already  extremely 
disgusted  with  the  measures  carrying  on  in  Scotland;  and,  as  it  was  the 
fate  of  that  nobleman  to  be  governed,  in  every  instance,  by  those  about 
him,  he  now  sufiered  himself  to  be  drawn  from  the  queen  regent;  and, 
having  joined  the  congregation,  was  considered,  from  that  time,  as  the 
head  of  the  party. 

But,  with  respect  to  him,  this  distinction  i^as  merely  nominal. 
James  Stewart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  the  person  who  moved  and 
actuated  the  whole  body  of  the  protestants,  among  whom  he  possessed 
that  unbounded  confidence,  which  his  strenuous  adherence  to  their 
interest  and  his  great  abilities  so  justly  merited.  He  was  the  natural 
son  of  James  the  fifth,  by  a  daughter  of  lord  Erskine ;  and,  as  that 
amorous  monarch  had  left  several  others  a  burthen  upon  the  crown, 
they  were  all  destined  for  the  church,  where  they  could  be  placed  in 
stations  of  dignity  and  afiluence.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
the  priory  of  dt.  Andrew's  had  been  conferred  upon  James :  but,  during 
so  busy  a  period,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  indolence  and 
retirement  of  a  monastic  life;  and  his  enterprising  genius  called  him 
forth,  to  act  a  principal  part  on  a  more  public  and  conspicuous  theatre. 
The  scene  in  which  he  appeared  required  talents  of  different  kinds : 
military  virtue,  and  political  discernment,  were  equally  necessary  in 
order  to  render  him  illustrious.  These  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
deeree.  To  the  most  unquestionable  personal  bravery,  he  added  great 
skill  in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  every  enterprise  his  arms  were  crowned 
with  success.  His  sagacity  and  penetration  in  civil  afiairs  enabled  him, 
amidst  the  reeling  and  turbulence  of  factions,  to  hold  a  prosperous 
course;  while  his  boldness  in  defence  of  the  reformation,  together  with 
the  decency,  and  even  severity,  of  his  manners,  secured  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  sincerely  attached  to  religion,  without  which  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  that  age,  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  mankind. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  queen  dreaded  the  enmity  of  a 
man  so  capable  to  obstruct  her  designs.  As  she  could  not,  with  all  her 
address,  make  the  least  impression  on  his  fidelity  to  his  associates,  she 
endeavoured  to  lessen  his  influence,  and  to  scatter  among  them  the  seeds 
of  jealousy  and  distrust,  by  insinuating,  that  the  ambition  of  the  prior 
aspired  beyond  the  condition  of  a  subject,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  crown  itself. 

An  accusation  so  improbable  gained  but  little  credit.  Whatever 
thoughts  of  t^iis  kind  the  presumption  of  unexpected  success,  and  his 
elevation  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  alleged  to  have 
inspired  at  any  subsequent  period,  it  is  certain  that,  at  this  juncture,  he 
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4r4>uld  form  no  such  vast  design.  To  dethrone  a  queen,  who  was  lineal  1559. 
heir  to  an  ancient  race  of  monarchs ;  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  action  " 
by  which  she  could  forfeit  the  esteem  and  afTeclion  of  her  subjects ; 
woo  could  employ »  in  defence  of  her  rights,  the  forces  of  a  kingdom 
much  more  powerful  than  her  own;  and  to  substitute  in  her  place,  a 
person  whom  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  by  the  practice  of  all  civilized 
natioDs^  rendered  incapable  of  any  inheritance  either  public  or  private, 
was  a  project  so  chimerical  as  the  most  extravagant  ambition  would 
hardly  entertain,  and  could  never  conceive  to  be  practicable.  The 
promise  too,  which  the  prior  made  to  Melvil,  of  residing  constantly  in 
France,  on  condition  the  public  grievances  were  redressed';  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  son,  the 
presumptive  heirs  to  the  crown;  and  the  concurrence  of  almost  all  the 
Scottish  nobles,  in  promoting  the  measures  by  which  he  gave  offence 
to  the  French  court,  go  &r  towards  his  vindication  from  those  illegal 
and  criminal  designs,  with  the  imputation  of  which  the .  queen 
endeavoured  at  that  time  to  load  him. 

The  arrival  of  a  thousand  French  soldiers  compensated,  in  some  ^^7^'* 
degree,  for  the  loss  which  the  queen  sustained  by  the  defection  of  the  ?»"«•  '"^ 
ddkeof  Chatelherault.  These  were  immediately  commanded  to  fortify  ***'**^^*^"** 
I^th,  in  which  place,  on  account  of  its  commodious  harbour,  and  its 
situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  plentiful  country, 
the  queen  resolved  to  fix  the  head-quarters  of  her  foreign  forces.  This 
unpopular  measure,  by  the  manner  of  executing  it,  was  rendered  still 
more  unpopular.  In  order  to  bring  the  town  enlirely  under  their  com- 
mand, the  French  turned  out  agreat  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and, 
taking  possession  of  the  houses,  which .  they  had  obliged  them  to 
abandon,  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Scots  two  objects  equally  irri- 
tating and  offensive ;  on  the  one  hand,  a  number  of  their  countrymen 
expeUed  their  habitations  by  violence,  and  wandering  without  any  cer- 
tain abode;  on  the  other,  a  colony  of  foreigners  settling  with  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  growing  into  strength  by 
daily  reinforcements,  and  openly  preparing  a  yoke,  to  which,  without 
some  timely  exertion  of  national  spirit,  the  whole  kingdom  must  of 
necessity  submit. 

It  was' with  deep  concern  that  the  lords  of  the  congregation  beheld  JlJSiu''^' 
this  bold  and  decisive  step  taken  by  the  queen  regent ;  nor  did  they  ^"^^jhi.. 
hesitate  a  moment,  whether  they  should  employ  their  whole  strength, 
in  one  generous  effort,  to  rescue,  their  religion  and  liberty  from  impend- 
ing destruction.    But  in  order  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  and  to 
throw  the  blame  entirely  on  their  adversaries,  they  resolved  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  decency  and  respect  towards  their  superiors,  and  to 
have  no  recourse  to  arms   without  the  most  urgent  and   apparent 
necessity*    They  joined,  with  this  view,  in  an  address  to  the  regent,  s«pi.  29. 
representing,   in  the  strongest  terms,   their  dissatisfaction   wilh   the 
measures  she  was  pursuing,  and  beseeching  her  to  quiet  the  fears  and  ^ 

jealousies  of  the  nation  by  desisting  from  fortifying  Leith.     The  queen,  | 

conscious  of  her  present  advantageous  situation,  and  elated  with  the  ! 

hopes  of  fresh  succours,  was  in  no  disposition  for  listening  to  demands  I 
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1559.     mt^ly  ineotisisMiit  With  bisr  riews,  and  af|^  with<  dmt  boM  impor- 

ittnily  which  iir  se  Kttfe  acceptaUe  tt>  prmces*. 

TbeicgMt  The  suggestion!^  of  her  French  counsellor  eontributed,  willtoat 
dboM,  to  alienate  her  still  fnrther  from  anf  scheme  of  accommodation. 
As  the  queen  was  ready,  on  att'  occasions^  to  disco^r  an  extraordinary 
deference  for  tlie  opinions  of  her  countrymen,  her  brothers,  who  knew 
her  secret  disapprobation  of  the  riolent  measures  tfaey  were  driring  on, 
took  ca^  to  place  near  her  such  persons  as  betrayed  her,  br  their 
insinuations,  into  many  actions,  wnich  her  own  unbiassed  jodgokent 
would  hare  highly  condemned.  As  llieir  socceas  in  the  praaent  jnnctura, 
when  all  things  were  hastening  towards  a  crisis,  depended  entirely  ofn 
the  queen's  firmness,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  did  not  trust  wholly  to  the 
itifluence  of  their  ordinary  agents ;  but,  in  order  to  add  the  msater 
weight  to  their  councils,  they  called  in  aid  the  ministers  of  rdigion ; 
and,  by  the  authority  of  then*  sacred  character,  diey  hoped  effectually 
to  recdmmend  to  their  sister  that  system  of  severity  which  they  had 
espoused*.  With  this  view,  but  under  pretence  of  confounding  the 
protestants  by  the  skill  of  such  able  masters  in  controversy,  they 
appointed  several  French  divines  to  reside  in  Scotland.  At  the  head  of 
these,  and  with  the  character  of  le^te  from  the  pope,  was  Pellevi,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  and  afterwards  archbishop  and  cardinal  of  Sent,  a  furious 
bigot',  servilely  deroted  to  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  proper  inatnmient 
for  recommenaing  or  executing  the  most  outrageous  measures. 

Amidst  the  noise  and  danger  of  civil  arms,  these  doctors  had  litde 
opportunity  to  display  their  address  in  the  use  of  their  theological 
weapons.  But  they  gave  no  small  offence  to  the  nation  by  one  of  their 
actions.  They  persuaded  the  queen  to  seize  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in 
Editiburgh,  which  had  remained,  ever  since  the  late  truce,  in  the  hands 
of  the  protestants;  and  having,  b^  a  new  and  solemn  consecration, 
purified  the  fabric  from  the  pollution,  with  which  they  supposed  the 
profane  ministrations  of  the  protestants  to  have  defiled  it,  they,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  one  article  in  the  late  treaty,  reestablished  there  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  church.  This,  added  to  the  indifferenoe,  and  even 
*  contempt,  with  which  the  qoeenreceived  their  remonstrances,  convimsed 
the  lorcts  of  the  congregation,  that  it  was  not  only  vain  to  expect  any 
redress  of  their  grievances  at  her  bands,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to 
tnke  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
Thejtake  '^^^  csger  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  well  an  every  consi- 
^d?fa^!  deration  of  good  policy,' prompted  them  to  take  this  bold  step  without 
'  delay.  It  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  French  auxiliaries  which  iiad  as  yet 
arrived.  The  fortifications  of  Leith,  though  advancing  fast,  were  still 
far  from  being  complete.  Under  these  circumstances  of  disadvantage, 
they  conceived  it  possible  to  surprise  the  queen's  party,  and  by  one 
sudden  and  decisive  blow,  to  prevent  all  future  bloodshed  and  con> 
tention.  Full  of  these  expectations,  they  advanced  rapidly  towards 
Edinburgh  with  a  numerous  army.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  deceive 
an  adversary  as  vigilant  and  attentive  as  the  queen  regent.  With  her 
usual  sagacity,  she  both  foresaw  the  danger,  and  took  the  only  proper 
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cowe  «e  aveM  k.  lasteaA  of  keepii^  the  OeM  agaiinC  eiienritfs  8«i|>erior     A959, 

in  maalker,  aad  fiMvaidable  00  a  day  ef  battle  by  fbe'ardoar  of  thekf 

couraire,  she  vetited  into  Leith,  and  determmed  patiieiitty  te  wail  the 
anrhru  ef  new  reinforeemeHt^.  Slight  and  ottfinkhed  a9  the  fbrCiiea^ 
tieasof  that  town  then  were,  she  did  BOt  dread  the  effart^  ef  an  army 
prtwided  neither  with  heary  eannon,  nor  wiih  mUitary  storea,  andKltle 
aequakited  with  the  BMthed  ef  atlsacking  any  place  fortified  wilh  more^ 
art  thatt  those  aneient  towers  erected  all  pv«r  the  kingdom  in  defence  ef 
private  property  against  the  inenrsions  ef  banditti. 

Ner  CM  the  queen^  meaowhile,  neglect  tc^  haTo  recourse  le  these  arts 
which  she  had  often  employed  to  weaken  or  dtyide  her  adversaries.  By 
prinrto  sirficitaticHis-  and  promises^  she  shook  the  fidelity,  or  abated  the 
ardour  of  some.  By  open  reproach  and  aectisatJon,  she  blasted  the  repu^ 
tation,  and  diminished  the  authority  of  others.  Her  emissaries  were 
evcpry  whnre  at  work,  and,  no4?withstanding  the  aeal  for  religion  and 
libefiy  which  then  animated  the  nation-,  they  seem  to  have  laboured  not 
without  success.  We  find  Knox,  about  this  period,  abounding  in  com- 
pbints  of  the  lukewarm  and  languid  spirit  which  had  begun  to  spread 
among  his  party'.  Sut  if  their  zeal  slackened  a  little,  and  suffered  a 
momrataryintermission,  it  soon  blazed  up  with  fresh  vigour,  and  rose  to 
a  greater  might  than  oyer. 

The  qoeen  hersdf  ga*re  occasion  tfb  this,  by  the  reply  which  she  made  Bamw 
to  a  new  remonstrance  from  the  lords  of  the  congregation.  Upon  thehr  ^^^ 
airival  at  fidinburgh,  they,  once  more,  r^resented  to  her  the  daneers 
aviung  from  the  increase  of  the  French  troopa,  the  fortifying  of  Lei tfa, 
and  her  other  measures,  which  they  conceived  to  be  destructive  to  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  this  address,  they-  spoke  in  a 
firmer  tone,  and  avowed,  more  openly  than  ever,,  their  resolution  of 
proceeding  to  tiie  utmost  extremities,  in  order  to  put  a  step  to  such 
dangerous  encroachments.  To  a  remonstrance  of  this  nature^  and 
urged  with  so  much  boldness,  the  queen  replied  in  terms  no  less  vigor- 
ous and  explicit.  She  pretended  that  she  was  not  accountable  to  the  imtwiOwat 
coidederate  lords  fi>r  any  part  of  her  conduct;  and  upon  no  represen-  *''^^^' 
tation  of  tiwirs  would  sue  either  abandon  measures  whiohshe  deemed' 
neoetsapy^  or  dumiss  forces  which  she  found  useful,  or  demolish  a  ferti^ 
fication  which  might  prove  of  advantage.  At  thosame  time  she  required' 
them,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  disband  the  forces  which  they  had  assembled* 

This  hai^ty  and  imperious  styte  sounded  harshly  to  Scottish  nobles^ 
imfatieiit,  from  their  national  character,  of  the  slightest  appearance  of 
injury;  aecnstomed,  even  from  their  own  monarchs,  to  the  most  respectAil 
treatment;  and  possessing,  under  an  aristocratical  form  of  government, 
such  a  share  of  power,  as  equalled,  at  all  times,  and  often  controlled, 
that  oS  the  sovereigUi  They  were  sensible,  at  once,  of  the  indignity 
offered  to  themselves,  and  alarmed  with  this  plain  declaration  of  the 
qiioen!&  intentiona;  and  as  there  now  remained  but  one  step  to  take, 
they  wanted  neither  public  spirit  nor  resolution  to  take  it. 

But,  that  they  mignt  not  seem  to  depart  from  the  established  forms  of  oeiihente 
the  constitution,  for  which,  even  amidst  their  most  violent  operations,  ^!Z^S 
men  always  retain  the  greatest  reverence,  they  assembled  all  the  peers,  ^^niui. 
barons,  and  representatives  of  boroughs,  who  adhered  to  their  party. 
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These  formed  a  conyention,  which  exceeded  in  number,  and  equalled  In 
dignity,  the  usual  meetings  of  parliament.  The  leaders  of  the  congre- 
gation laid  before  them  the  declaration  which  the  queen  had  given  ia 
answer  to  their  remonstrance;  represented  the  unavoidable  ruin  which 
the  measures  she  therein  avowed  and  justified  would  bring  upon  the 
kingdom;  and  requiring  their  direction  with  regard  to  the  obedience  due 
to  an  administration  so  unjust  and  oppressive,  they  submitted  to  their 
decision  a  question,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  that  can 
possibly  fall  under  the  consideration  of  subjects. 

This  assembly  proceeded  to  decide  with  no  less  despatch  than  unani- 
mity. Strangers  to  those  forms  which  protract  business;  unacquainted 
with  the  arts  which  make  a  figure  in  debate;  and  much  more  fitted  for 
action  than  discourse,  a  warlike  people  always  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
and  bring  their  deliberations  to  the  shortest  issue.  It  was  the  work  but 
of  one  day,  to  examine  and  to  resolve  this  nice  problem,  concemingiho 
behaviour  of  subjects  towards  a  ruler  who  abuses  his  power.  But, 
however  abrupt  their  proceedings  may  appear,  they  were  not  destitute  of 
solemnity.  As  the  determination  of  the  point  in  doubt  was  conceived 
to  be  no  less  the  office  of  divines  than  of  laymen,  the  former  were  called 
to  assist  with  their  opinion.  Knox  and  Willox  appeared  for  the  whole 
order,  and  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  both  from  the  precepts  and 
examples  in  scripture,  that  it  was  lawful  for  subjects  not  only  to  resist 
tyrannical  princes,  but  to  deprive  them  of  that  authority,  which,  in  their 
luinds,  becomes  an  instrument  for  destroying  those  whom  the  Almighty 
ordained  them  to  protect.  The  decision  of  persons  revered  so  highly  for 
their  sacred  character,  but  more  for  their  zeal  and  their  piety,  had  great 
weight  with  the  whole  assembly.  Not  satisfied  with  the  common  indiscri- 
minate manner  of  signifying  consent,  every  person  present  was  called  in 
his  turn  to  declare  bis  sentiments;  and  rising  up  in  order,  all  gave  their 
Tbeydo-  suffrages,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  for  depriving  the  aueen  of  the 
mMD*^'  office  of  regent,  which  &he  bad  exercised  so  much  to  the  detriment  of 
0»  offic«  of    ihe  kingdom  ' . 

Tiie  notiTa  '^^  extraordinary  sentence  was  owing  no  less  to  the  love  of  liberty* 
ortbeircoD.  than  to  zeal  for  religion.  In  the  act  of  deprivation,  religious  grievances 
are  slightly  mentioned;  and  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  queen 
upon  the  civil  constitution  are  produced,  by  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
in  order  to  prove  their  conduct  to  have  been  not  only  just  but  necessary. 
The  introducing  foreign  troops  into  a  kingdom  at  peace  with  all  the 
world;  the  seizing  and  fortifying  towns  in  dillerent  parts  of  the  country; 
the  promoting  strangers  to  offices  of  great  power  and  dignity;  the  debas- 
ing the  current  coin ';  the  subverting  the  ancient  laws;  the  imposing  of 
new  and  burthensome  taxes;  and  the  attempting  to  subdue  the  kingdom, 
and  to  oppress  its  liberties,  by  open  and  repeated  ads  of  violence,  are 

«  Knox,  184. 

'  The  standard  of  money  in  Scotland  was  continually  rarying.  In  the  sixteenth  of  James 
the  fifth,  a.  d.  1529,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  when  coined,  produced  one  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  of  current  money.  But  under  the  queen  regent's  administration,  a.  d.  1556,  a  pound 
weight  of  gold,  although  the  quantity  of  alloy  was  considerably  increased,  produced  one 
handred  and  fortr-four  pounds,  current  money.  In  1529,  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  when 
coined,  produced  nine  pounds  two  shillings;  but  in  1556,  it  produced  thirteen  pounds, 
current  money.  Ruddiman.  Pracfat.  ad  Anders.  Diplomat.  Scotiac,  p.  80,  81.  from  which 
it  appears,  that  this  complaint,  which  the  malecontcnts  oHcn  repeated,  was  not  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation. 
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enumerated  at  great  length;  and  placed  in  the  strongest  light.  On  all  1559. 
these  accounts^  the  congregation  maintained,  that  the  nobles,  as  coun-  " 
sellers  by  birthright  to  their  monarchs,  and  the  guardians  and  defenders 
of  the  constitution,  had  a  rieht  to  interpose;  and,  therefore,  by  virtue  of 
thb  right,  in  the  name  of  tne  king  ana  queen,  and  with  many  expres- 
sions of  duty  and  submission  towards  them,  they  deprived  the  queen 
regent  of  her  office,  and  ordained  that,  for  the  future,  no  obedience 
should  be  given  to  her  commands'. 

Violent  as  this  action  may  appear,  there  wanted  not  principles  in  the 
constitution,  nor  precedents  in  the  history,  of  Scotland,  to  justify  and 
to  authorize  it.  U  nder  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  established 
among  the  Scots,  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  extremely  limited. 
The  more  considerable  nobles  were  themselves  petty  princes,  possessing 
extensive  jurisdictions,  almost  independent  of  the  crown,  ana  followed 
by  numerous  vassals,  who,  in  every  contest,  espoused  their  chieftain's 
quarrel,  in  opposition  to  the  kins.  Hence  the  many  instances  of  the 
impotence  of  regal  authority,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish 
history.  In  every  age,  the  nobles  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised,  the 
right  of  controlling  the  king.  Jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  ever  ready 
to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  them,  every  error  in  administration  was 
obserred,  every  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  aristocracy  excited 
indignation,  and  no  prince  ever  ventured  to  transgress  the  boundaries 
which  the  law  had  prescribed  to  prerogative,  without  meeting  resistance, 
which  shook  or  overturned  his  throne.  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  countenanced  by  the  example  of  their  ancestors, 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  thought  it  incumbent  on  them,  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  inquire  into  the  maleadministration  of  the  queen  regent,  and  to 
preserve  their  country  from  being  enslaved  or  conquered,  by  depriving 
Iter  of  the  power  to  execute  such  a  pernicious  scheme. 

The  act  of  deprivation,  and  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
to  the  queen  regent,  are  still  extant'.  They  discover  not  only  that 
masculine  and  undaunted  spirit,  natural  to  men  capable  of  so  bold  a 
resolution;  but  are  remarkable  for  a  precision  and  vigour  of  expression, 
which  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with  in  an  age  so  unpolished.  The 
same  observation  may  be  made  viith  respect  to  the  other  public  papers 
of  that  period.  The  ignorance  or  bad  taste  of  an  age  may  render  the 
compositions  of  authors  by  profession  obscure,  or  afiected,  or  absurd :. 
hut  the  language  of  business  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  times;  and 
wherever  men  think  clearly,  and  are  thoroughly  interested,  they  express 
themselves  with  perspicuity  and  force. 

*  If.  Cutelnau,  after  condemniog  the  dangerous  couocila  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  with 
regaid  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  acknowledges,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  the  Scots 
declared  war  against  the  queen  re|;ent,  rather  from  a  desire  of  Tindicating  their  civil  Liber* 
ties,  than  from  any  motive  of  religion.     M^m.  AA6, 

>  Knox,  184. 
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1559.  Thb  lords  of  the  congregation  soon  founds  that  their  zeal  had  engaged 
Tbeeott-  them  in  an  undertaking,  which  it  was  beyond  their  utmost  ability  to 
S^*ilidbi  accomplish.  The  French  garrison,  despising  their  numerous,  but 
diffienitief.  irregular  forces,  refused  to  surrender  Leith,  and  to  depart  out  of  the 
kingdom;  nor  were  they  sufficiently  skilful  in  the  art  of  war  to  reduce 
the  place  by  force,  or  possessed  of  the  artillery,  or  magazines,  requisite 
for  that  purpose;  and  their  followers,  though  of  undaunted  courage, 
yet,  being  accustomed  to  decide  every  quarrel  by  a  battle,  were  strangers 
to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign,  and  soon  became  impatient  of  the 
severe  and  constant  duty  which  a  siege  requires.  The  queen's  emissaries, 
who  found  it  easy  to  mingle  with  their  countrymen,  were  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  heighten  their  disgust,  which  discovered  itself  at  first  in  mur- 
murs and  complaints,  but,  on  occasion  of  the  want  of  money  for  paying 
the  army,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  The  most  eminent  leaders 
were  hardly  secure  from  the  unbridled  insolence  of  the  soldiers;  while 
some  of  inferior  rank,  interposing  too  rashly  in  order  to  quell  them,  fell 
victims  to  their  rage.  Discord,  consternation,  and  perplexity*  reiened 
in  the  camp  of  the  reformers.  The  duke,  their  general,  sunk,  with  his 
usual  timidity,  under  the  terror  of  approaching  cuinger,  and  (Uscovered 
manifest  symptoms  of  repentance  for  his  rashness  in  espousing  such  a 
desperate  cause. 
Aj>pi7  to  In  this  situation  of  their  affairs,  the  congregation  had  recourse  to 

Elizabeth,  from  whose  protection  they  could  derive  their  only  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  Some  of  their  more  sagacious  leaders,  havine  foreseen 
that  the  party  might  probably  be  involved  in  great  difficulties,  had  early 
endeavoured  to  secure  a  resource  in  any  such  exigency,  by  entering  into* 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  England'.  Elizabeth,  aware 
of  the  dangerous  designs  which  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  formed  against 
her  crown,  was  early  sensible  of  how  much  importance  it  would  be,  not 
only  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Scotland,  but  to  extend 
her  own  influence  m  that  kingdom';  and,  perceiving  how  effectually  the 
present  insurrections  would  contribute  to  retard  or  defeat  the  schemes 
fbrmed  against  England,  she  listened  with  pleasure  to  these  applications 

<  Burn.  Hist.  Hef.  S.     Append.  278.     KeitJi,  Append.  21. 
*  Sec  Append,  No.  1. 
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of  the  malecontents,  and  gave  them  private  assurances  of  powerful  sup-  1559. 
port  to  their  cause.  Randolphs  an  asent  extremely  proper  for  conduct-  " 
ing  any  dark  intrigue,  was  despatched  mto  Scotland,  and  residing  secretly 
among  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  observed  and  quickened  their 
motions.  Money  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  they  wanted,  at  that 
time ;  and  it  was  owins  to  a  seasonable  remittance  from  England',  that 
the  Scottish  nobles  had  been  enabled  to  take  the  field,  and  to  advance 
towards  Leith.  But,  as  Elizabeth  was  distrustful  of  the  Scots,  and 
studious  to  preserve  appearances  with  France,  her  subsidies  were  bestowed 
at  first  with  extreme  frugality.  The  subsistence  of  an  army,  and  the 
expenses  of  a  siege,  soon  exhausted  this  penurious  supply,  to  which  the 
lojtb  of  the  congregation  could  make  little  addition  from  their  own 
funds;  and  the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  party  must  have  instantly 
followed. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  Cockbum  of  Ormiston  was  sent,  with  the  siw  tends 
utmost  expedition,  to  the  governors  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick.  l^i'Vom 
As  Berwick  was,  at  that  time,  the  town  of  greatest  importance  on  the  oc»n«7- 
Scottish  frontier,  sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  sir  James  Crofts,  persons  of  con- 
siderable figure,  were  employed  to  command  there,  and  were  intrusted 
«ith  a  discretionary  power  of  supplying  the  Scottish  malecontents,  . 
according  to  the  exigency  of  their  afiairs.      From  them  Cockburn 
received  four  thousand  crowns,  but  little  to  the  advantage  of  his  associates. 
The  earl  of  Bothwell,  b^  the  queen's  instigation,  lay  in  wait  for  him  on  ^hich  u  in- 
his  return,  dispersed  his  followers,  wounded  him,  and  carried  off  the  ^^^t*^- 
money. 

This  unexpected  disappointment  proved  fatal  to  the  party.  In  mere 
despair,  some  of  the  more  zealous  attempted  to  assault  Leith;  but  the 
French  beat  them  back  with  disgrace,  seized  their  cannon,  and,  pursuing 
them  to  the  eates  of  Edinburgh,  were  on  the  point  of  entering  along 
with  them.  All  the  terror  and  confusion,  which  the  prospect  of  pillage 
or  of  massacre  can  excite  in  a  place  taken  by  storm,  filled  the  city  on  this 
occasion.  The  inhabitants  fled  from  the  enemy  by  the  opposite  eate; 
the  forces  of  the  congregation  were  irresolute  and  dismayed;  and  the 
queen's  partisans  in  the  town  openly  insulted  both.  At  last,  a  few  of  the 
nobles  ventured  to  fiice  the  enemy,  who,  after  plundering  some  houses  in 
the  suburbs,  retired  with  their  booty,  and  delivered  the  city  from  this 
dreadful  alarm. 

k  second  skirmish,  which  happened  a  few  days  after,  was  no  less  unfor- 
tunate. ^  The  French  sent  out  a  detachment  to  intercept  a  convoy  of 
provisions  which  was  designed  for  Edinburgh.  The  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion, having  intelligence  of  this,  marched,  in  all  haste,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  their  troops,  and  fiiUing  upon  the  enemy  between  Restalrigand 
Leiih,  with  more  gallantry  than  good  conduct,  were  almost  surrounded 
by  a  second  party  of  French,  who  advanced  in  order  to  support  their 
own  men.    In  this  situation  a  retreat  was  the  only  thing  which  could  save 
the  Scots;  but  a  retreat  over  marshy  ground,  and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
superior  in  number,  could  not  long  be  conducted  with  order.     A  body  ^.     ^.^ 
of  the  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  horse  and  foot  fell  into  the  utmost  f^"^)^'^'* 
confusion,  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  over-caution  of  the  French,  "^       *"°' 
that  any  of  the  party  escaped  being  cut  in  pieces. 

*  Ecilh,  Append.  29.  3  Kooz,  214.     Keitb,  Append.  44. 
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i5&9.  On  this  second  blow^  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  the  congregation  sunk 
"■"""""""  altogether.  They  did  not  think  themselves  secure  even  within  the  walls 
of  Edinburgh,  but  instantly  determined  to  retire  to  some  place,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  enemy.  In  yain  did  the  prior  pf  St.  Andrew's, 
and  a  few  others,  oppose  this  cowardly  and  ignominious  flight.  The 
dread  of  the  present  danger  prevailed  over  both  the  sense  of  honour  and 
Komnb.  6.  zeal  for  the  cause.  At  midnight  they  set  out  from  Edinbui^h  in  great 
confusion,  and  marched,  without  halting,  till  they  arrived  at  Stirling'. 

During  this  last  insurrection,  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility 
joined  the  congregation.  The  lords  deton  and  Borthvnck  were  the  only 
persons  of  rank  who  took  arms  for  the  queen,  and  assisted  her  in  de- 
fending Leith '.  Bothwell  openly  favoured  her  cause,  but  resided  at  his 
own  house.  The  earl  of  Huntly ,  conformable  to  the  crafty  policy  which 
distinguishes  his  character,  amused  the  leaders  of  the  congr^tion, 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist,  with  many  fair  promises,  but  never  joined 
them  with  a  single  man\  The  earl  of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, fluctuated  in  a  state  of  irresolution,  and  did  not  act  heartily 
for  the  comon  cause.  Lord  Erskine,  governor  ot*Edinburgh  castle,  though 
a  protestant,  maintained  a  neutrality,  which  he  deemed  becoming  the 
dignity  of  his  ofiice;  and,  having  been  intrusted  by  parliament  with  the 
command  of  the  principal  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  he  resolved  that 
neither  faction  should  get  it  into  their  hand. 
Maiihixi  A  few  days  before  the  retreat  of  the  cougresation,  the  queen  suffered 

tb^li^  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  defection  of  her  pnncipal  secretary,  William 
**ow«ger.  Maitland  of  Letbington.  His  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  together 
with  his  warm  remonstrances  against  the  violent  measures  which  the 
queen  was  carrying  on,  exposed  him  so  much  to  her  reseotment,  and  to 
that  of  her  French  counsellors,  that  he,  suspecting  bis  life  to  be  in  danger, 
withdrew  secretly  from  Leith,  and  fled  to  tne  lords  of  the  congregation^; 
and  they,  with  open  arms,  received  a  convert,  whose  abilities  added  both 
strengtn  and  reputation  to  their  cause.  Maitland  had  early  applied  to 
public  business  admirable  natural  talents,  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  liberal  arts;  and,  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  countrymen  of  the 
same  quality  were  folbwing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  serving  as 
adventurers  in  the  armies  of  France,  he  was  admitted  into  all  the  secrets 
of  the  cabinet,  and  put  upon  a  level  with  persons  of  the  most  consummate 
experience  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  that  intrepid  spirit  which  delights  in  pursuing  bold  designs, and 
was  no  less  master  of  that  political  dexterity  which  is  necessary  for  car- 
rying them  on  with  success.  But  these  qualities  were  deeply  tinctured 
with  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  address  sometimes  degenerated  into 
cunning;  his acuteness  bordered  upon  excess;  his  invention,  over-fertile, 
suggested  to  him,  on  some  occasions,  chimerical  systems  of  policy,  too 
refined  for  the  genius  of  his  age  or  country ;  and  his  enterprising  spirit 
engaged  him  in  projects  vast  and  splendid,  but  beyond  his  utmost  power 
toexecute.  All  the  contemporary  v^iters,  to  whatever  faction  they  belongs 
mention  him  with  an  admiration  which  nothing  could  have  excited  but 
the  greatest  superiority  of  penetration  and  abilities. 

'  Keilh,  Append.  21—45.  ^  Keith,  Append.  M. 

'  Keith,  Append.  38.     Knox,  222.  *  Knox,  192. 
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The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  congregation  increased  to  such  a  degree  i559. 
the  terror  and  confusion,  which  had  seized  the  parlv  at  Edinburgh,  that 
lidote  the  army  reached  Stirling  it  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber. The  spirit  of  Knox,  however,  still  remained  undaunted  and  erect; 
and,  having  mounted  the  pulpit,  he  addressed  to  his  desponding  hearers 
an  exhortation,  which  wonderfully  animated  and  revived  them.  .The 
heads  of  this  discourse  are  inserted  in  his  history',  and  afford  a  striking  • 
eianiple  of  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  reproof  assumed  by  the  first 
reformers,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  his  own  skill  in  choosing  the  topics 
mo«l  fitted  to  influence  and  rouse  his  audience. 

A  meeting  of  the  leaders  being  called,  to  consider  what  course  they  The  lords  of 
should  hold,  now  that  their  own  resources  were  all  exhausted,  and  their  gatfa^apj^ 
destruction  appeared  to  be  unavoidable  without  foreign  aid,,  they  turned  y^hSh. 
their  eyes  once  more  to  England,  and  resolved  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  Elizabeth  towards  finishing  an  enterprise,  in  which  they  had  so  fatally 
expmenced  their  own  weakness,  and  the  strength  of  their  adversaries. 
Maitland,  as  the  most  able  negotiator  of  the  party,  was  employed  in  this 
embassy.  In  his  absence,  and  during  the  inactive  season  of  the  year, 
it  was  i^reed  to  dismiss  their  followers,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  a 
campaign,  which  had  so  far  exceeded  the  usual  time  of  service.  But,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  counties  most  devoted  to  their  interest,  the  prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  with  part  of  the  leaders,  retired  into  Fife.  The  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  with  the  rest,  fixed  his  residence  at  Hamilton.  There 
was  little  need  of  Maitland*s  address  or  eloquence  to  induce  Elizabeth  to 
take  hb  country  under  her  protection.  She  observed  the  prevalence  of 
the  French  counsels,  and  the  progress  of  their  arms  in  Scotland,  with 
great  concern ;  and,  as  she  well  foresaw  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their 
schemes  in  that  kingdom,  she  had  already  come  to  a  resolution,  with 
rqeard  to  the  part  she  herself  would  act,  if  their  power  there  should  grow 
still  more  formidable. 

In  order  to  give  the  queen  and  her  privy  council  a  full  and  distinct  uotiVet 
view  of  any  important  matter  which  might  come  before  them,  it  seems  !^ui^ 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  prepare  memorials, 
in  which  they  clearly  stated  the  point  under  deliberation,  laid  down  the 
grounds  of  the  conduct  which  they  held  to  be  most  reasonable,  and 
proposed  a  method  for  carrying  their  plan  into  execution.  Two  papers 
of  this  kind,  written  by  sir  William  Cecil  with  his  own  hand,  and 
submitted  by  the  queen  to  the  consideration  of  her  privy  council,  still 
remain*;  they  are  entitled,  *  A  short  discussion  of  the  weighty  matter  of 
Scotland, '  and  do  honour  to  the  industry  and  penetration  of  that  great 
minister.  The  motives  which  determined  the  queen  to  espouse  so  warmly 
the  defence  of  the  congregation,  are  represented  with  perspicuity  and 
force;  and  the  consequences  of  suffering  the  French  to  establish  themselves 
in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracy  and  discernment. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  agreeable  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
of  nature,  that  every  society  nath  a  right  to  defend  itself,  not  only  from 
present  dangers,  but  from  such  as  may  probably  ensue;  to  which  he  adds, 
that  nature  and  reason  teach  every  prince  to  defend  himself  by  the  same 

«  Knox,  195. 
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1559.  means  which  his  adversaries  employ  to  distress  him.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  establishes  the  right  of  England  to  interpose  in  the  afiairs  of  Scotland, 
and  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  at  which  the  French 
openly  aimed.  The  French,  he  observes,  are  the  ancient  and  impla- 
cable enemies  of  England.  Hostilities  had  subsisted  between  the  two 
nations  for  many  centuries.  No  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  they  entered, 
had  ever  been  cordial  or  sincere.  No  good  effect  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  from  the  peace,  lately  aereed  upon,  which,  being  extorted  by 
present  necessity,  would  be  negligently  observed,  and  broken  on  the 
slightest  pretences.  In  a  very  short  time,  France  would  recover  its 
former  opulence;  and,  though  now  drained  of  men  and. money  by  a 
tedious  and  unsuccessful  war,  it  would  quickly  be  in  a  condition  for 
.  acting,  and  the  restless  and  martial  genius  of  the  people  would  render 
action  necessary.  The  princes  of  Lorrain,  who,  at  tnat  time,  had  the 
entire  direction  of  French  affairs,  were  animated  with  the  most  virulent 
hatred  against  the  English  nation.  They  openly  called  in  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  queen's  birth,  and,  by  advancing  the  title  and  preten- 
sions of  their  niece,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  studied  to  deprive  Elizabeth 
of  her  crown.  With  this  view,  they  had  laboured  to  exclude  the  Enslish 
from  the  treaty  of  Chateau  en  Cambresis,  and  endeavoured  to  Conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  Spain.  They  had  persuaded  Henry  the  second 
to  permit  his  daughter-m-law  to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of 
England;  and,  even  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  had  solicited 
at  Rome,  and  obtained,  a  bull,  declaring  Elizabeth's  birth  to  be  illegi- 
timate. Though  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  constable  Montmo- 
rency had,  for  some  time,  checked  their  career,  yet,  these  restraints 
being  now  removed  by  the  death  of  Henry  the  second  and  the  disgrace 
of  his  minister,  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence  were  to  be  dreaded  from 
their  furious  ambition,  armed  with  sovereign  power.  Scotland  is  the 
quarter  whence  they  can  attack  England  with  most  advantage.  A  war 
on  the  borders  of  that  country,  exposes  France  to  no  danger;  but  one 
unsuccessful  action  there  may  hazard  the  crown,  and  overturn  the 
government,  of  England.  In  political  conduct,  it  is  childish  to  wait 
till  the  designs  of  an  enemy  be  ripe  for  execution.  The  Scottish  nobles, 
after  their  utmost  efforts,  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  field;  and,  far 
from  expelling  the  invaders  of  their  liberties,  they  behold  the  French 

f>ower  daily  increasing,  and  must,  at  last,  cease  from  struggling  any 
onger  in  a  contest  so  unequal.  The  invading  of  England  wul  imme- 
diately follow  the  reduction  of  the  Scottish  malecontents,  by  the 
abandoning  of  whom  to  the  mercy  of  the  French,  Elizabeth  will 
open  a  way  for  her  enemies  into  the  heart  of  her  own  kingdom,  and 
expose  it  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and  the  danger  of  conquest.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remained  but  to  meet  the  enemy,  while  yet  at  a  distance 
from  England,  and,  by  supporting  the  congregation  with  a  powerful 
army,  to  render  Scotland  the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  crush  the  designs 
of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  in  their  infancy,  and,  by  such  an  early  and 
unexpected  effort,  to  expel  the  French  out  of  Britain,  before  their  power 
had  time  to  take  root  and  grow  up  to  any  formidable  height.  But,  as 
the  matter  was  of  as  much  importance  as  any  which  could  fall  under 
the  consideration  of  an  English  monarch,  wisdom  and  mature  counsel 
were  necessary  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  vigour  and  expedition 
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in  conduct;  the  danger  was  urgent,  and,  by  losing  a  tingle  moment^     1559. 
msdht  become  unayoidable  *.  '■ 

These  arguments  produced  their  full  effect  upon  Elizabeth,  who  was 
ledkHis,  in  an  exjkreme  d^;ree,  of  every  pretender  to  her  crown,  and  no 
lest  anxious  to  preserve  the  tranauUlity  and  happiness  of  her  subjects. 
From  these  motives  she  had  acted,  in  granting  the  congregation  an  early 
supply  of  money;  and  from  the  same  principles  she  determined,  in  their 
present  exigency,  to  afford  them  more  effectual  aid.  One  of  Maidand's 
attendants  was  instantly  despatched  into  Scotland,  with  the  strongest 
assurances  of  her  protection,  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were 
deared  to  send  commissioners  into  England  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and 
to  settle  the  operations  of  the  campaign  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk '. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen  regent,  from  whom  no  motion  of  the  congre-  TheqtMon 
gallon  could  long  be  concealed,  dreaded  the  success  of  this  negotiation  ^m7hii« 
with  the  court  of  England,  and  fore9aw  how  little  she  would  be  able  to  wSmdk^^ 
resist  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  kingdoms.  For  this  iMson,  she  deter-  ^'^^ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  get  the  start  of  Elizabeth;  and,  by  venturing,  ^«* 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  season,  to  attack  the 
malecontents  in  their  present  dispersed  and  helpless  situation,  she  hoped 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  before  the  arrival  of  their  English  allies. 

A  considerable  body  of  her  French  forces,  who  were  augmented 
about  this  time  by  the  arrival  of  the  count  de.  Martigues,  with  a  thousand 
veteran  foot,  and  some  cavalry,  were  commanded  to  march  to  Stirling. 
Having  there  crossed  the  Forth,  they  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Fife, 
destroying  and  plundering,  with  excessive  outrage,  the  houses  and  lands 
of  those  whom  they  deemed  their  enemies.  Fife  was  the  most  populous 
and  powerful  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  most  devoted  to  the  congre- 
gallon,  who  had  hitherto  drawn  from  thence  their  most  considerable 
supplies,  both  of  men  and  provisions;  and,  therefore,  besides  punishing 
the  ^saffection  of  the  inhabitants,  by  pillaging  the  country,  the  French 
prmMsed  to  seize  and  fortify  St.  Andrew's,  and  to  leave  in  it  a  garrison 
sufficient  to  bridle  the  mutmous  spirit  of  the  province,  and  to  keep  pos- 
session of  a  port  situated  on  the  main  ocean  ^ 

But,  on  this  occasion,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  lord  Ruthven,  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  and  a  few  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  congre* 
gation,  performed,  by  their  bravery  and  good  conduct,  a  service  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  their  party.  Having  assembled  six  hundred  horse, 
they  infested  the  French  with  continual  incursions,  beat  up  their 
quarters,  intercepted  their  convoys  of  provisions,  cut  off  their  straggling 
parties,  and  so  harassed  them  with  perpetual  alarms,  that  they  prevented' 
them,  for  more  than  three  weeks,  from  advancing^. 

At  last  the  prior,  with  his  feeble  party,  was  constrained  to  retire,  and     1560. 
the  French  set  out  from  Kirkaldy,  and  began  to  move  along  the  coast 
towards  St.  Andrew's.    They  had  advanced  but  a  few  miles,  when,  from  ju. ». 
an  eminence,  they  descried  a  powerful  fleet  steering  its  course  up  the 
frith  of  Forth.  As  they  knew  that  the  marquis  d'Elbeuf  was,  at  that  time,  'H 

preparing  to  sail  for  Scotland,  with  a  numerous  army,  they  hastily  con-  I 

*  The  sfgnmentf  which  the  Soots  employed,  in  order  to  obtain  Elizabeth's  assistancoj 
are  nrged,  with  great  force,  in  a  paper  or  Maitland's.     See  Append*  No.  II. 

*  Keith,  114.     Rymer,  xt.  p.  569. 

*  Haynea,  231,  etc.  *  Knox,  203. 
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eluded  that  these  ships  beloDsed  to  him^  and  sajre  way  to  the  pdost  imino- 
derate  transports  of  joy,  on  tne  prospect  of  this  lonenexpected  succour. 
Their  great  ffuns  were  already  fired  to  welcome  their  friends,  and  to 
spread  the  tidings  and  terror  of  their  arrival  amonff  their  enemies,  when 
a  small  boat  from  the  opposite  coast  landed,  and  blasted  their  jpremature 
and  short-lived  triumpti,  by  informing  them,  that  it  was  the  fleet  of 
Eneland  which  was  in  sight,  intended  for  the  aid  of  the  congregation* 
and  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  formidable  land  army '. 

Throughout  her  whole  reign,  Elizabeth  was  cautious,  but  decisive; 
and,  by  her  promptitude  in  executing  her  resolutions,  joined  to  the 
deliberation  with  which  she  formed  them,  her  administration  became 
remarl^ible,  no  less  for  its  vigour  than  for  its  wisdom.  No  sooner  did 
she  determine  to  afford  her  protection  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
than  they  experienced  the  activity,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  her  power. 
The  season  of  the  year  would  not  permit  her  land  armv  to  take  the  field ; 
but  lest  the  French  should,  in  the  mean  time,  receive  new  reinforce- 
ments, she  instantly  ordered  a  strong  squadron  to  cruise  in  the  frith  of 
Forth.  She  seems,  by  her  instructions  to  Winter,  her  admiral,  to  have 
been  desirous  of  preserving  the  appearances  of  friendship  towards  the 
French  \  But  these  were  only  appearances ;  if  any  French  fleet  should 
attempt  to  land,  he  was  commanded  to  prevent  it  by  every  act  of  hos- 
tility and  violence.  It  was  the  sight  of  this  squadron,  which  occasioned, 
9t  first,  so  much  joy  among  the  French,  but  which  soon  inspired  them 
with  such  terror,  as  saved  Fife  fi*om  the  effects  of  their  vengeance. 
Apprehensive  of  being  cut  off  from  their  companions  on  the  opposite 
shore,  they  retreated  towards  Stirling  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  and 
in  a  dreadful  season,  and  through  roads  almost  impassable,  arrived  at 
Leith,  harassed  and  exhausted  with  fatigued 

The  English  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Leith,  and  continuing  in 
that  station,  till  the  conclusion  of  peace,  both  prevented  the  garrison  of 
Leith  from  receiving  succours  of  any  kind,  and  considerably  facilitated 
the  operations  of  their  own  forces  by  land. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Eneiish  squadron,  the  commbsioners  of 
the  congregation  repaired  to  Berwick,  and  concluded  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  a  treaty,  the  bond  of  that  union  with  Elizabeth,  which  was  of  so 
great  advantage  to  the  cause.  To  give  a  check  to  the  dangerous  and 
rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Scotland,  was  the  professed  design 
of  the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  this,  the  Scots  engaged  never  to 
suffer  any  closer  union  of  their  country  with  France;  and  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  uttermost  against  all  attempts  of  conquest.  Elizabeth, 
on  her  part,  promised  to  employ  in  Scotland  a  powerful  army  for  their 
assistance,  wnich  the  Scots  undertook  to  join  with  all  their  forces;  no 
place  in  Scotland  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English;  whatever 
should  be  taken  from  the  enemy  was  either  to  be  razed,  or  kept  by  the 
Scots,  at  their  choice;  if  any  invasion  should  be  made  upon  England, 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  assist  Elizabeth  with  part  of  their  forces;  and, 
to  ascertain  their  faithful  observance  of  the  treaty,  they  bound  them- 
selves to  deliver  hostages  to  Elizabeth,  before  the  march  of  her  army 
into  Scotland;  in  conclusion,  the  Scots  made  many  protestations  of 


*  Knox,  203. 
'  Keith,  Append.  45. 


Hayncs,  231. 
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ol»edience  and  loyalty  towards  their  own  queen,  in  every  thii^  not  incon-     imo. 

sistent  with  their  religion^  and  the  liberties  of  their  country'.  

The  English  army,  consisting  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  J^^~ 
horse,  under  the  command  of  lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  entered  Scotland  ily*^? 
eariy  in  the  spring.     The  members  of  the  congregation  assembled  from  a^%' 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  their  new  allies;  and  having  joined 
them,  with  great  multitudes  of  their  followers,  they  advanced  together 
towards  Leith.  The  French  were  little  able  to  keep  the  field  against  an 
enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.     A  strong  body  of  troops,  destined 
for  tbeir  relief,  had  been  scattered  by  a  violept  storm,  and  bad  either 
perisbed  on  the  coast  of  France,  or,  with  difficulty,  had  recovered  the 
ports  of  that  kingdom*.   But  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  defend  Leith,  till 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  should  make  good  the  magnificent  promises  of 
assistance,  virith  which  they  daily  encouraged  them;  or  till  scarcity  of 

firovisions  should  constrain  the  English  to  retire  into  their  own  country, 
o  order  to  hasten  this  latter  event,  they  did  not  neglect  the  usual,  though 
barbarous,  precaution  for  distressing  an  invadioe  enemy,  by  burning  and 
laymg  waste  aU  the  adjacent  country  ^  The  zeal,  however,  of  the  nation 
frustrated  their  intention;  eager  to  contribute  towards  removing  their 
oppressors,  the  people  produced  their  hidden  stores  to  support  their 
fiieads;  the  neignbouring  counties  supplied  every  thing  necessary;  and, 
br  from  wanting  subsistence,  the  English  found  in  their  camp  all  sorts 
of  provisions,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  had,  for  some  time,  been  known  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  4. 

On  the  approach  of  the  English  army,  the  queen  regent  retired  into 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Her  health  was  now  in  a  declining  state,  and  her 
mind  broken  and  depressed  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  administration. 
To  avoid  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  a  siege,  she  committed  herself  to  the 
protection  of  lord  Erskine.  This  nobleman  still  preserved  his  neutrality, 
and,  by  his  integrity,  and  love  of  his  country,  merited  equally  the  esteem 
of  both  parties.  He  received  the  oueen  herself  with  the  utmost  honour 
and  respect,  but  took  care  to  admit  no  such  retinue  as  might  endanger 
his  command  of  the  castled 

A  few  days  after  they  arrived  in  Scotland,  the  Endish  invested  Leith.  April  6. 
The  garrison  shut  up  within  the  town  was  almost  half  as  numerous  as 
the  army  which  sat  down  before  it,  and,  by  an  obstinate  defence,  pro- 
tracted the  siege  to  a  great  length.  The  circumstances  of  this  siege, 
related  by  contemporary  historians,  men  without  knowledge  or  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  war,  are  often  obscure  and  Imperfect,  and,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  are  not  considerable  enough  to  be  entertaining. 

At  first  the  French  endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of  the  Hawk  Hill,  April  is. 
a  rising  ground  not  far  distant  from  the  town,  but  were  beat  from  it  with 
great  slaughter,  chiefly  by  the  furious  attack  of  the  Scottish  cavalry. 
Within  a  few  days  the  French  had  their  full  revenge;  bavins  sallied  out 
with  a  strong  body,  they  entered  the  English  trenches,  broke  their  troops, 
nailed  part  of  their  cannon,  and  kitted  at  least  double  the  number  they 
had  lost  in  the  former  skirmbh.  Nor  w^re  the  English  more  fortunate  Bbj  7. 
in  an  attempt  which  they  made  to  take  the  place  by  assault;  they  were 

ft  Knox,  217.    Haynes,  25S,  etc.  >  M^m.  de  Gastcl.  450. 

*  Knox,  225.  «  Knox,  225. 

*  Forbet'ft  Collect,  vol.  i.  509.    Keith,  122. 
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^i>^o*  met  with  equal  courage,  and  repuked  with  coasiderabie  kMa.  From 
the  detail  of  these  circumstances  by  the  writers  of  thi^  age^  it  is  eaay  to 
observe  the  different  characters  of  the  French  and  English  troops.  The 
former,  trained  to  war,  under  the  active  reigns  of  Francis  the  first  and 
Henry  the  second,  defended  themselves  not  only  with  the  bravery  but 
with  the  skill  of  veterans.  The  latter,  who  had  been  more  accustomed 
to  peace,  still  preserved  the  intrepid  and  desperate  valour  peculiar  to 
the  nation,  but  discovered  few  marks  of  military  genius,  or  of  experience 
in  the  practice  of  war.  Every  misfortune  or  aisappointment  during  the 
siege  must  be  imputed  tg  manifest  errors  in  conduct.  The  success  of 
the  besieged  in  their  sally  was  owing  entirely  to  the  security  and  negli- 
gence of  the  English ;  many  of  their  officers  were  absent ;  their  soldiers 
had  left  their  stations;  and  the  trenches  were  almost  without  a  guard  '• 
The  ladders,  which  had  been  provided  ^forjtbe  assault,  wanted  a  great 
deal  of  the  necessary  length;  and  the  troops  employed  in  that  service 
were  ill  supported.  The  trenches  were  opened  at  first  in  an  improper 
place;  and,  as  it  was  found  expedient  to  change  the  ground,  both  time 
and  labour  were  lost.  The  inability  of  their  own  generals,  no  less  than 
the  streueth  of  the  French  garrison,  rendered  the  progress  of  the  English 
wonderfully  slow.  The  long  continuance,  however,  of  the  siege,  and 
the  loss  of  part  of  their  magazines  bv  an  accidental  fire,  reduced  the 
French  to  extreme  distress  for  want  of  provisions,  which  the  prospect  of 
relief  made  them  bear  with  admirable  fortitude. 

While  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  French  protracted  the  siese  so  far 
beyond  expectation,  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  were  not  idle.  By 
new  associations  and  confederacies,  they  laboured  to  unite  their  party 
more  perfectly.  By  publicly  ratifying  the  treaty  concluded  at  Berwick, 
they  endeavoured  to  render  the  alliance  with  England  firqi  and  indisso- 
luble. Among  the  subscribers  of  these  papers  we  find  the  earl  of  Huntly , 
and  some  others,  who  had  not  hitherto  concurred  with  the  congrega- 
tion in  any  of  their  measures'.  Several  of  these  lords,  particularly  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  still  adhered  to  the  popish  church ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
neither  their  religious  sentiments,  nor  their  former  cautious  maxims, 
were  regarded ;  the  torrent  of  national  resentment  and  indignation  against 
the  French  hurried  them  on  K 
DMih  and  The  queen  regent,  the  instrument,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  involving 
iSS^^Sa^  Scotland  in  these  calamities,  under  which  it  groaned  at  that  time,  died 
durine  the  heat  of  the  siege.  No  princess  ever  possessed  qualities  more 
capable  of  rendering  her  administration  illustrious,  or  the  kingdom 
happy.  Of  much  discernment,  and  no  less  address;  of  great  intrepidity, 
and  equal  prudence;  gentle  and  humane,  without  weakness ;  zealous  for 

1  Haynes,  294.  298.  505,  etc. 

3  Burn.  Tol.  iii.  287.    Knox,  221.    Haynes,  261.  26S. 

*  The  dread  of  the!  French  power  did,  on  many  occasions,  sormoant  the  teal  which 
the  catholic  nobles  had  for  their  relicion.  Besides  the  presumptiye  eTidence  for  this, 
arising  from  the  memorial  mentioned  oj  Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  281, 
and  published  by  him.  Appendix,  p.  278 ;  the  instructions  of  Elixabeth  to  Randolph 
her  agent,  put  ^it  beyond  aU  doubt,  that  many  xealons  papists  thought  the  alliance  with 
England  to  be  necessary  for  preserring  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  kingdom. 
Keith,  158.  Huntly  himself  began  a  correspondence  with  Elisabeth's  ministers,  before  the 
march  of  the  English  army  into  Scotland.  Haynes's  State  Papers,  261.  265.  See  Append. 
No.  III. 
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kr  religion*  without  bigotry;  a  lover  of  justice,  without  rigour.     One     iseo. 
circumstance »  however,  and  that  too  the  excess  of  a  virtue,  rather  than  " 

an  J  vice,  poiisonedall  these  great  qualities,  and  rendered  her  government 
onibrtunate,  and  her  name  odious.  Devoted  to  the  interest  of  France, 
her  native  country,  and  attached  to  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  brothers, 
with  most  passionate  fondness,  she  departed,  in  order  to  gratify  them, 
from  every  maxim  which  her  own  wisdom  or  humanity  would  have 
approved.  She  outlived,  in  a  great  measure,  that  reputation  and  popu- 
lanty  which  had  smoothed  her  way  to  the  highest  station  in  the  king- 
dom; and  many  examples  of  falsehood,  and  some  of  severity,  in  the  latter 
part  of  her  administration,  alienated  from  her  the  affections  of  a  people 
who  had  once  placed  in  her  an  unbounded  confidence.  But,  even  by 
her  enftdies,  these  unjustifiable  actions  were  imputed  to  the  facility, 
not  to  the  malignity,  of  her  nature;  and,  while  they  taxed  her  brothers 
and  French  counsellors  with  rashness  and  cruelty,  they  still  allowed  her 
the  praise  of  prudence  andof  lenity '.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  she 
desired  an  interview  with  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  earl  of  Argyll, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  congregation.  To  them  she  lamented  the  fatal 
bsue  of  those  violent  counsels  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  follow; 
and,  with  the  candour  natural  to  a  generous  mind,  confessed  the  errors 
of  her  own  administration,  and  begged  forgiveness  of  those  to  whom  they 
had  been  hurtful;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  warned  them,  amidst  their 
struggles  for  liberty  and  the  shock  of  arms,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  loyalty 
and  subjection  which  were  due  to  their  sovereign  \  The  remainder  of  her 
time  she  employed  in  religious  meditations  and  exercises.  She  even 
invited  the  attendance  of  Willox,  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
reformed  preachers,  listened  to  his  instructions  with  reverence  and  atten- 
tion ^  ana  prepared  for  the  approach  of  death  with  a  decent  fortitude. 

Nothing  could  now  save  the  French  troops  shut  up  in  Leith,  but  the  satire*  of 
immediate  conclusion  of  a  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful  army  to  cJ^aSe 
from  the  continent.  The  princes  of  Lorrain  amused  their  party  in  "i^***- 
Scotland  with  continual  expectations  of  the  latter,  and  had,  thereby, 
kept  alive  their  hopes  and  their  courage;  but,  at  last,  the  situation  of 
France,  rather  than  the  terror  of  the  English  arms,  or  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Scottish  malecontents,  constrained  them,  though  with 
reluctance,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  pacific  councils.  The  pro- 
testants  in  France  were»  at  that  time,  a  party  formidable  by  their  num- 
ber, and  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprising  genius  of  their  leaders. 
Francis  the  second  had  treated  them  with  extreme  rigour,  and  discovered, 
by  every  step  he  took,  a  settled  resolution  to  extirpate  their  religion, 
and  to  ruin  those  who  professed  it.  At  the  prospect  of  this  danger  to 
themselves  and  to  their  cause,  the  protestants  were  alarmed,  but  not 
terrified.  Animated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed  with  resentment,  they  not 
only  prepared  for  their  own  defence,  but  resolved,  by  some  bold  action, 
to  anticipate  the  schemes  of  their  enemies ;  and,  as  the  princes  of  Lorrain 
were  deemed  the  authors  of  all  the  king's  violent  measures,  they  marked 
them  out  to  be  the  first  victims  of  their  indignation.  Hence,  and 
not  from  disloyalty  to  the  king,  proceeded  the  famous  conspiracy  of  M«rdi  u. 
Amboise;  and,  though  the  vigilance  and  gooci  fortune  of  the  princes 

*  Buchanan,  S24.  s  Lesley,  dc  Rebus  Gest.  Scot.  222. 
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11160.  of  Lorrain  discovered  and  dbappmnted  that  desisn,  it  mis  easy  to 
"■^■"■^  obserye  new  storms  gathering  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom*  and  ready 
to  burst  out  with  all  the  fury  and  outrage  of  civil  war.  In  this  situation, 
the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Lorrain  was  called  off,  from  the  thoughts  of 
foreign  conquests,  to  defend  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  French  crown ; 
and,  mstead  of  sendingnewreinforcements  into  Scotland,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  veteran  troops  already  employed  in  that  idngdom  \ 
Thenefto-  In  ordor  to  conduct  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  and  delicacy, 
liTat^'ri^.  the  princes  o(  Lorrain  made  choice  of  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and 
of  the  sieur  de  Randan.  As  both  these,  especially  the  former,  were 
reckoned  inferior  to  no  persons  of  that  age  in  address  and  political 
refinement,  Elizabeth  opposed  to  them  ambassadors  of  equal  abilities; 
Cecil,  her  prime  minister,  a  man  perhaps  of  the  greatest  capaaty  who 
had  ever  held  that  office;  and  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury,  srown  old 
in  the  art  of  negotiating  under  three  successive  monarchs.  The  inte- 
rests of  the  French  and  English  courts  were  soon  adjusted  by  men  of 
so  great  dexterity  in  business;  and  as  France  easily  consented  to  with- 
draw those  forces  which  had  been  the  chief  occasion  of  the  war,  the 
other  points  in  dispute  between  that  kingdom  and  England  were  not 
matters  of  tedious  or  of  difficult  discussion. 

The  grievances  of  the  congregation,  and  their  demands  upon  their  own 
sovereigns  for  redress,  employed  longer  time,  and  required  to  be  treated 
with  a  more  delicate  hand.  After  so  many  open  attempts,  carried  on 
by  command  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  order  to  overturn  the  ancient 
constitution,  and  to  suppress  tne  religion  which  they  had  embraced, 
the  Scottish  nobles  could  not  think  themselves  secure,  without  fixing 
some  new  barrier  against  the  future  encroachments  of  regal  power. 
But  the  leeal  steps  towards  accomplishing  this  were  not  so  obvious. 
The  French  ambassadors  considered  the  entering  into  any  treaty  with 
subjects,  and  with  rebels,  as  a  condescension  unsuitable  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sovereign ;  and  their  scruples  on  this  head  might  have  put  an  end 
to  the  treaty,  if  the  impatience  of  both  parties  for  peace  had  not  sug- 
Articics  of  gested  an  expedient,  which  seemed  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
tfaetreaij.  guj^j^^^^  witliout  dcrogatiug  from  the  honour  of  the  prince.  The 
Scottish  nobles  agreed,  on  this  occasion,  to'pass  from  the  point  of  right 
and  privilege,  and  to.  accept  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  as  a  matter 
of  favour.  Whatever  additional  security  their  anxiety  for  personal 
safety,  or  their  zeal  for  public  liberty,  prompted  them  to  demand,  was 
granted  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  as  acts  of  their  royal  favour 
and  indulgence.  And,  lest  concessions  of  this  kind  should  seem  precarious, 
and  liable  to  be  retracted  by  the  same  power  which  had  made  them,  the 
French  ambassador  agreed  to  insert  them  in  the  treaty  with  Elizabeth, 
and,  thereby,  to  bindthe  king  and  queen  inviolably  to  observe  tbem\ 
In  relating  this  transaction,  contemporary  historians  have  confounded 
the  concessions  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their  Scottish 'subjects,  with 
the  treaty  between  France  and  England ;  the  latter,  besides  the  ratifi- 
cation of  former  treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  stipulations 
with  regard  to  the  timc^  and  manner  of  removing  both  armies  out  of 
Scotland,  contained  an  article  \p  which,  as  the  source  of  many  impor- 
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tant  events,  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer.     The  right  of  Eliza*     i560. 
befch  to  her  crown  is,  thereby,  acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms;  ' 

and  Francis  and  Mary  solemnly  engage  neither  to  assume  the  title,  nor 
to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  queen  of  England  in  any  time  to  come  '• 

Honourable  as  this  article  was  for  Elizabeth  herself,  the  conditions  July  6. 
she  obtained  for  her  allies,  the  Scots,  were  no  less  advantageous  to 
them.  Monluc  and  Randan  consented,  in  the  name  of  Francis  and 
Mary,  that  the  French  forces  in  Scotland  should  instantly  be  sent  back 
into  their  own  country,  and  no  foreign  troops  be  hereafter  introduced 
into  the  kingdom,  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  parliament; 
that  the  fortifications  of  Leith  and  Dunbar  should  immediately  be  razed, 
and  no  new  fort  be  erected,  without  the  permission  of  parliament;  that 
a  parliament  should  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  that  assembly 
be  deemed  as  valid,  in  all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  called  by  the  express 
commandment  of  the  king  and  queen;  that,  conformable  to  the  ancient 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  the  king  and  queen  should  not  declare 
war  or  conclude  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  parliament ;  that, 
during  the  queen's  absence,  the  administration  of  government  should 
be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve  persons,  to  be  chosen  out  of  twenty- 
four  named  by  parliament,  seven  of  which  council  to  be  elected  by  the 
queen,  and  five  by  the  parliament;  that  hereafter  the  king  and  queen 
should  not  advance  foreigners  to  places  of  trust  or  dignity  in  the  king- 
dom, nor  confer  the  offices  of  treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the  revenues 
upon  any  ecclesiastic;  that  an  act  of  oblivion,  abolishing  the  guilt  and 
memory  of  all  ofiences»  committed  since  the  sixth  of  March  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  should  be  passed  in  the  ensuing  par- 
liament, and  be  ratified  by  the  king  and  queen;  that  the  king  and 
queen  should  not,  under  the  colour  of  punishing  any  violation  of  their 
authority,  during  that  period,  seek  to  deprive  any  of  their  subjects  of 
the  offices,  benefices,  or  estates,  which  they  now  held;  that  the  redress 
due  to  churchmen,  for  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained  during 
the  late  insurrections,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of  par- 
liament.  With  regard  to  religious  controversies,  the  ambassadors 
declared  that  they  would  not  presume  to  decide,  but  permitted  the 
parliament,  at  their  first  meeting,  to  examine  the  points  in  difference, 
and  to  represent  their  sense  of  them  to  the  king  and  queen ". 

To  such  a  memorable  period  did  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  by  The  effects 
thetr  courage  and  perseverance,  conduct  an  enterprise  which,  at  firsts  ®'  '** 
promised  a  very  different  issue.  From  beglnniqgs  extremely  feeble, 
and  even  contemptible,  the  party  grew,  by  degrees,  to  great  power; 
and,  being  favoured  by  many  fortunate  incidents,  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  their  own  queen,  aided  by  the  forces  of  a  more  considerable  kingdom. 
The  sovereign  authority  was,  by  this  treaty,  transferred  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  congregation;  that  limited  prerogative  which  the  crown 
had  hitherto  possessed,  was  almost  entirely  annihilated;  and  the  aristo- 
cratical  power,  which  always  predominated  in  the  Scottish  government, 
became  supreme  and  incontrollable.  By  this  treaty,  too,  the  influence 
of  France,  which  had  long  been  of  much  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
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*5<>^«  land,  was  sreatij  diminbhed ;  and  not  only  were  the  present  encroach- 
ments of  tnat  ambitious  ally  restrained,  but,  by  confederating  with 
England,  protection  was  provided  against  any  future  attempt  from  the 
same  quarter.  At  the  same  time,  tne  controyersies  in  religion  being 
left  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  the  protestants  might  reckon 
upon  obtaining  whatever  decision  was  most  favourable  to  the  opinions 
which  they  professed. 

A  few  aays  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  both  the  French  and 

English  armies  quitted  Scotland. 

^     ^j^         The  eyes  of  every  man  in  that  kingdom  were  turned  towards  the 

menibcid.    approachiug  parliament.     A  meeting,    summoned    in  a   manner    so 

extraordinary,  at  spch  a  critical  juncture,  and  to  deliberate  upon  matters 

of  so  much  consequence,  was  expected  with  the  utmost  anxiety. 

A  Scottish  parliament  suitable  to  the  aristocratical  genius  of  the 
government,  was  properly  an  assembly  of  the  nobles.  It  was  composed 
of  bishops,  abbots,  barons,  and  a  few  commissioners  of  boroughs,  who 
met  altogether  in  one  house.  The  lesser  barons,  though  possessed  of 
a  right  to  be  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  representatives, 
seldom  exercised  it.  The  expense  of  attending,  according  to  the 
&shion  of  the  times,  with  a  numerous  train  of  vassals  and  dependants; 
the  inattention  of  a  martial  age  to  the  forms  and  detail  of  civd  govern- 
ment ;  but,  above  all,  the  exorbitant  authority  of  the  greater  nobles, 
who  had  drawn  the  whole  power  into  their  own  hands,  made  this  privi- 
lege of  so  little  value,  as  to  be  almost  neglected.  It  appears  from  the 
ancient  rolls,  that,  during  times  of  tranquillity,  few  commissioners  of 
boroughs,  and  almost  none  of  the  lesser  barons,  appeared  in  parliament. 
The  ordinary  administration  of  government  was  abandoned,  without 
scruple  or  jealousy,  to  the  king  and  to  the  greater  barons.  But  in 
extraordinary  conjunctures,  when  the  struggle  for  liberty  was  violent, 
and  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  crown  rose  to  a  height,  the  burgesses 
and  lesser  barons  were  roused  from  their  inactivity,  and  stood  forth  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  their  country.  The  turbulent  reign  of  James  the 
third  affords  examples,  in  proof  of  this  observation'.  The  public 
indignation,  against  the  rash  designs  of  that  weak  and  ill-advised  prince, 
brought  into  parliament,  besides  the  greater  nobles  and  prelates,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lesser  barons. 

The  same  causes  occasioned  the  unusual  confluence  of  all  orders  of 
men  to  the  parliament,  which  met  on  the  first  of  August.  The  universal 
passion  for  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  which  had  seized  the  nation, 
suffered  few  persons  to  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of  an  assembly, 
whose  acts  were  likely  to  prove  decisive  writh  respect  to  both.  From 
all  corners  of  the  kingdom  men  flocked  in,  eager  and  determined  to  aid, 
with  their  voices  in  the  senate,  the  same  cause  which  they  had  defended 
with  their  swords  in  the  field.  Besides  a  full  convention .  of  peers, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  there  appeared  the  representatives  of  almost 
all  the  boroughs,  and  above  an  hundred  barons,  who,  though  of  the 
lesser  order,  were  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune  in  the  nation'. 

The  parliament  was  ready  to  enter  on  business,  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
when  a  difiiculty  was  started  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting. 

<  Keith,  147.  s  Ibid.  146. 
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So  commissioner  appeared  ia  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  no  1560. 
signification  of  their  consent  and  approbation  was  yet  received.  These  *-"-**"^ 
were  deemed  by  many  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  parliament.  But, 
in  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  were  urged,  by  which  this  assembly  was  declared  to  be  as 
valid,  in  all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  called  and  appointed  by  the 
express  command  of  the  king  and  queen.  As  the  aaherents  of  the 
congregation  greatly  out-numbered  their  adversaries,  the  latter  opinion 
prevailed.  Their  boldest  leaders,  and  those  of  most  approved  zeal,  were 
chosen  to  be  lords  of  the  articles,  who  formed  a  committee  of  ancient 
use,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  Scottish  parliament '.  The  deKbera- 
lioDS  of  the  lords  of  the  articles  were  carried  on  with  the  most  unani- 
mous and  active  zeal.  The  act  of  oblivion,  the  nomination  of  twenty- 
fear  persons,  out  of  whom  the  council,  intrusted  with  supreme  authority, 
was  to  be  elected ;  and  every  other  thing,  prescribed  by  the  late  treaty, 
or  which  seemed  necessary  to  render  it  effectual,  passed  without  dis- 
pute or.delay.  The  article  of  religion  employed  longer  time,  and  was  lu  mo- 
attended  with  greater  difficulty.     It  was  brought  into  parliament  by  a  witb°n|{ani 

eition  from  those  who  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  ^'^^'s^'* 
ny  doctrines  of  the  popish  cnurch  were  a  contradiction  to  reason, 
and  a  disgrace  to  religion;  its  discipline  had  become  corrupt  and 
oppressive;  and  its  revenues  were  both  exorbitant  and  ill-applied, 
.^gainst  aU  these  the  protestants  remonstrated,  with  the  utmost  asperity 
ot  style,  which  indignation  at  their  absurdity,  or  experience  of  their 
permdoos  tendency,  could  inspire ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  number, 
as  well  as  zeal  of  their  friends,  to  improve  such  a  iavourable  juncture, 
they  aimed  the  blow  at  the  whole  fabric  of  popery;  and  besoueht  the 
parliament  to  interpose  its  authority  for  rectifying  these  multiplied 
abuses'. 

Several  prelates,  zealously  attached  to  the  ancient  superstition,  were 
present  in  this  parliament.  But,  during  these  vigorous  proceedings  of 
the  protestants,  they  stood  confounded  and  at  gaze;  and  persevered  in 
a  silence  which  was  fatal  to  their  cause.  They  deemed  it  impossible  to 
resist  or  divert  that  torrent  of  religious  zeal,  which  was  still  in  its  full 
strength ;  they  dreaded  that  their  opposition  would  irritate  their  adver- 
saries, and  excite  them  to  new  acts  of  violence;  they  hoped  that  the 
king  and  queen  would  soon  be  at  leisure  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of 
their  insolent  subjects,  and  that,  after  the  rage  and  havoc  of  the  present 
storm,  the  former  tranquillity  and  order  would  be  restored  to  the 
church  and  kingdom.  They  were  willing,  perhaps,  to  sacrifice  the 
doctrine,  and  even  the  power  of  the  church,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  their  own  persons,  and  to  preserve  the  possession  of  those 
revenues  which  were  still  in  their  hands.  From  whatever  motives  they 
acted,  their  silence,  which  was  imputed  to  the  consciousness  of  a  bad 
cause,  afforded  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  protestants,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  proceed  with  boldness  and  alacrity  ^ 

*  Fiom  Ml  origiMl  leUerof  Hamilton,  aichbUhop  of  St.  Andrew's,  it  appears,  that  the 
lorda  oC  article  were  chosen  in  the  manner,  afterwards  appointed  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
ISSS.  Keith,  p.  487.  Spotswood  seems  to  consider  this  to  have  been  the  common 
practice.    Hut.  149. 
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i560.         The  parliament  did  not  think  it  enough  to  condemn  those  doctrines^ 

^"^  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  the  protestants;  they,  moreover,  gave  the 

sanction  of  their  approbation  to  a  confession  of  faith  presented  to  them 
by  the  reformed  teachers ' ;  and  composed,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  performance  at  that  juncture,  on  purpose  to  expose  the  absurd 
tenets  add  practices  of  the  Romish  churcbu  By  another  act,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  abolished,  and  the  causes, 
which  formerly  came  under  their  cognizance,  were  transferred  to  the 
decision  of  civil  judges'.  By  a  third  statute,  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  was  prohibited. 
The  manner  in  which  the  parliament  enforced  the  observation  of  this  law 
discovers  the  zeal  of  that  assembly;  the  first  transgression  subjected  the 
offender  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods,  and  to  a  corporal  punishment, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge;  banishment  was  the  penalty  of  the  second 
violation  of  the  law;  and  a  third  act  of  disobedience  was  declared  to  be 
capital^  Such  strangers  were<men,  at  that  time,  to  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, and  to  the  laws  of  humanity ;  and  with  such  indecent  haste  did 
the  very  persons,  who  had  just  escaped  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  proceed  to  imitate  those  examples  of  severity  of  which  they 
themselves  had  so  justly  complained. 
vtiih  regard  The  vigorous  zeal  of  the  parliament  overturned,  in  a  few  days,  the 
t^n^fl^  or  ancient  system  of  religion,  which  had  been  established  so  many  ages.  In 
reforming  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  the  nobles  kept 
pace  with  the  ardour  and  expectations  even  of  Knox  himself.  But  their 
proceedings,  with  respect  to  these,  were  not  more  rapid  and  impetuous, 
than  they  were  slow  and  dilatory,  when  they  entered  on  the  considera- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Among  the  lay  members,  some  were 
already  eariohed  with  the  spoils  of  the  church,  and  others  devoured, 
in  expectation,  the  wealthy  benefices  which  still  remained  untouched. 
The  alteration  in  religion  had  afforded  many  of  the  dignified  ecclesias- 
tics themselves  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  avarice  or  ambition. 
The  demolition  of  the  monasteries  having  set  the  monks  «t  liberty  from 
their  confinement,  they  instantly  dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
commonly  betook  themselves  to  some  secular  employment*  The  abbot, 
if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  embrace  the  principles  of  the  reformat 
tion  from  conviction,  or  so  cunning  as  to  espouse  them  out  of  policy, 
seized  the  whole  revenues  of  the  fraternity;  and,  except  what  he  allowed 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  few  superannuated  monks^,  applied  them  entirely 
to  his  own  use.  The  proposal,  made  by  the  reformed  teachers,  for 
applying  these  revenues  towards  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  the 
education  of  youth,  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  was  equally  dreaded 
by  all  these  orders  of  men.  They  opposed  it  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and,  by  their  numbers  and  authority,  easily  prevailed  on  the  parliament 
to  give  no  ear  to  such  a  disagreeable  demand^.  Zealous  as  the  first 
reformers  were,  and  animated  with  a  spirit  superior  to  the  low  con- 
siderations of  interest,  they  beheld  these  early  symptoms  of  selfishness 
and  avarice  amop^  their  adherents  with  amazement  and  sorrow;  and  we 
find  Knox  expressmg  the  utmost  sensibility  of  that  contempt,  with  which 
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ihey  were  treated  by  maxiT,  from  whom  he  expected  a  more  generous     1500. 
cMicera  for  the  success  of  reKgion  and  the  honour  of  its  ministers ' 


A  difficulty  bath  been  started  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  this  parlia-  The  Tdiduj 
loent  concerning  religionv  This  difficulty,  which,  at  such  a  distance  of  u^j^eor'" 
time,  is  <^  no  importance,  was  founded  on  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  cdM°>° 
&Snburgh.  By  that,  the  parliament  were  permitted  to  take  into  con-  *''^^^' 
sideration  the  state  of  religion,  and  to  signify  their  sentiments  of  it  to 
tbe  king  and  queen.  But,  instead  of  presenting  their  desires  to  their 
sotereigns,  in  the  humble  form  of  a  supplication  or  address,  the  parlia- 
meat  converted  them  into  so  many  acts;  which,  although  they  neyer 
receiTed  the  royal  assent,  obtained,  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  weight 
and  authority  of  kws.  In  compliance  with  their  injunctions,  the  esta- 
Wished  system  of  religion  was  every  where  overthrown,  and  that  recom^ 
mended  by  the  reformers  introduced  in  its  place.  The  partiality  and 
leal  of  tile  people  overlooked  or  supplied  any  defect  in  the  form  or  these 
acts  of  parliament,  and  rendered  the  observance  of  them  more  universal 
than  einer  had  been  yielded  to  the  statutes  of  the  most  regular  or  con- 
stitutioiMii  assembly.  By  those  proceedings,  it  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, thai  the  pariiament,  or  rather  the  nation,  violated  the  last  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  exceeded  the  powers  which  belong 
to  subjects.  But,  when  once  men  have  been  accustomed  to  break 
titrongh  the  common  boundaries  of  subjection,  and  their  minds  are 
iaitamed  with  the  passions  which  civil  war  insjpires,  it  is  mere  pedantry 
or  \niorance  to  measure  their  conduct  by  those  rules,  which  can  be 
apphed  only  where  government  is  in  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity. 
A  nation,  when  obliged  to  employ  such  extraordinary  efforts  in  defence 
of  its  liberties,  avails  itself  of  every  thing  which  can  promote  this  great 
end;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the 
object,  justify  any  departure  from  the  common  and  established  rules  of 
the  constitution. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  Amhuu 


forms  of  business,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  parlia-  J^pSiil!*^ 
ment  before  the  king  and  queen.     For  this  purpose^  sir  James  Sandi-  J^J^"** 
lands  of  Calder  lord  St.  John  was  appointed  to  repair  to  the  court  of   '^^' 


France.  Afler  holding  a  course  so  irregular,  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregatioo  had  no  reason  to  flatter  themselves,  that  Francis  and  Mary 
would  ef€T  approve  their  conduct,  or  confirm  it  by  their  royal  assent. 
The  reo^ion  of  their  ambassador  was  no  other  than  thev  might  have 
expected.  He  was  treated  by  the  king  and  queen  witn  the  utmost 
coldness,  and  dismissed  without  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  parlia- 
ment's proceedings.  From  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  their  partisans, 
he  endured  all  the  scorn  and  insult,  which  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
pear  upon  the  party  he  represented". 

Though  the  earls  of  Morton,  Glencaim,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  ^^  ^  em. 
the  ambassadors  of  the  parliament,  to  Elizabeth,  their  protectress,  met  '^'''• 
with  a  very  different  reception,  they  were  not  more  successful  in  one 
part  of  the  negotiation  intrusted  to  their  care.     The  Scots,  sensible  of 
the  secority  which  they  derived  frt)m  their  union  with  England,  were 
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i5«0.  desirous  of  rendering  it  Indissoluble.  With  this  view,  they  empowered 
— • these  eminent  leaders  of  their  party  to  testify  to  Elizabeth '  their  gra- 
titude for  that  seasonable  and  effectual  aid  which  she  had  afforded  theiii» 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  beseech  her  to  render  the  friendship  between 
the  nations  perpetual,  by  condescending  to  marry  the  earl  of  Arran^ 
who,  though  a  subject,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  fansdly  of  Scotland, 
and,  after  Mary,  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown. 

To  the  former  part  of  this  commission  Elizabeth  listened  with  the 
utmost  satis&ction,  and  encouraged  the  Scots^  in  any  future  exigency, 
to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  her  ^ood  offices;  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  she  discovered  those  sentiments  to  which  she  adhered  throughout 
her  whole  reign.     Averse  from  marriage,  as  some  maintain  through 
choice,  but  more  probably  out  of  policy,  that  ambitious  princess  would 
never  admit  any  partner  to  the  throne ;  but ,  delighted  with  the  entire 
and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  power,  she  sacrificed  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  the  hopes  of  transmitting  her  crown  to  her  own  posterity.     The 
marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran  could  not  be  attended  with  any  such 
extraordinary  advantage,  as  to  shake  this  resolution;  she  declined  it, 
therefore,  but  with  many  expressions  of  good  will  towards  the  Scottish 
nation,  and  of  respect  for  Arran  himself  \ 
The  death         Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  year,  distinguished  by  so  many  re- 
of  Ftaacit     markable  events,  there  happened  one  of  great  importance.     On  the 
fourth  of  December  died  Francis  the  second,  a  prince  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, and  of  a  mean  understanding.    As  he  did  not  leave  any  issue 
by  the  queen,  no  incident  could  have  been  more  fortunate  to  those 
who,  during  the  late  commotions  in  Scotland,  had  taken  part  with  the 
congregation.     Mary,  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  haa  acquired  an 
entire  ascendant  over  her  husband;  and,  as  she  transferred  all  her 
influence  to  her  uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  Francis  followed  them 
implicitly  in  whatever  track  they  were  pleased  to  lead  him.   The  power 
of  France,  under  such  direction,  alarmed  the  Scottish  malecontents 
with  apprehensions  of  danger,  no  less  formidable  than  well-founded. 
The  intestine  disorders  which  rased  in  France,  and  the  seasonable  inter- 
position of  England  in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  from  carrying  their  designs  upon  Scotland  into 
execution.     But,  under  their  vigorous  and  decisive  administration,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  commotions  in  France  could  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  many  things  might  fall  in  to  divert  Elizabeth's  attention, 
for  the  future,  from  the  affairs  of  Scotland.     In  either  of  these  events, 
the  Scots  would  stand  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  which  the  resent* 
ment  of  the  French  court  could  inflict.     The  blow,  however  long  sus- 
pended, was  unavoidable,  and  must  fall  at  last  with  redoubled  weight. 
From  this  prospect  and  expectation  of  danger,  the  Scots  were  delivered 
by  the  death  of  Francis;  the  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdoms 
had  already  been  broken,  and,  by  this  event,  the  chief  bond  of  union 
which  remained  was  dissolved.     Catherine  of  Medicis,  who  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  ninth,  her  second  son,  engrossed  the  entire 
direction  of  the  French  councils,  was  fisir  from  any  thoughts  of  vindi- 
cating the  Scottish  queen*s  authority.     Catherine  and  Mary  had  been 
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nfals  in  power,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  the  second,  and  had  con-     IMO. 
tended  for  the  goyemment  of  that  weak  and  unexperienced  prince ;  but,  -*— ^ 
as  the  charms  of  the  wife  easily  triumphed  oyer  the  authority  of  the 
mother,  Catherine  could  neyer  fordve  such  a  disappointment  in  her 
bfourite  passion,  and  heheld  now,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  difficult  and 
perplexing  scene  on  which  her  daughter-in-law  was  about  to  enter. 
Mary,  overwhelmed  with  all  the  sorrow  which  so  sad  a  reyerse  of  for-  ^f«7  »- 
tone  coold  occasion;  slighted  by  the  queen-mother';  and  forsaken  by  tbToo^ 
the  tribe  of  courtiers,  who  appear  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  *^'"**^ 
retired  to  Rheims,  and  there,  in  solitude,  indulged  her  grief,  or  hid  her 
in^goation.     Even  the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  obliged  to  contract  their 
news;  to  turn  them  from  foreign  to  domestic  objects;  and,  instead  of 
forming  vast  projects,  with  regard  to  Britain,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  thdnk  of  acquiring  and  establishing  an  interest  with  the  new  admi- 
nistration. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of  joy  which,  on  all  these 
accounts,  the  death  of  the  French  monarch  excited  among  the  Scots. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  only  eyent  which  could  give  firmness  and  sta- 
bility to  that  system  of  religion  and  goyernment  which  was  now  intro- 
duced; and  it  is  no  wonder  contemporary  historians  should  ascribe  it 
to  the  immediate  care  of  providence,  which,  by  unforeseen  expedients, 
cao  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  kingdoms,  in  those  situations 
where  human  prudence  and  invention  would  utterly  despair*. 

About  this  time  the  protestant  church  of  Scotland  began  to  assume  e«uMu]i. 
a  regular  form.     Its  principles  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  public  ^ftenu 
authority,  and  some  fixed  external  policy  became  necessary  for  the  ^^i^^niMit. 
government  and  preservation  of  the  infant  society.     The  model  intro- 
duced by  the  reformers  differed  extremely  from  that  which  had  been 
long  established.     The  motives  which  inauced  them  to  depart  so  fisir 
from  the  ancient  system  deserve  to  be  explained. 

The  licentious  lives  of  the  clergy,'  as  has  been  already  observed,  seem 
to  have  been  among  the  first  things  that  excited  any  suspicion  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  roused  that  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  proved  fatal  to  the  popish  system.  As  this  disgust  at 
the  vices  of  ecclesiastics  was  soon  transferred  to  their  persons,  and 
shifting  firom  them,  by  no  violent  transition,  settled  at  last  upon  the 
offices  which  they  enjoyed;  the  effects  of  the  reformation  would  natu- 
rally have  extended  not  only  to  the  doctrine,  but  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  popish  church ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  abolished  the 
former,  would  have  overturned  the  latter.  But  in  the  arrangements 
which  took  place  in  the  different  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  reformation,  we  may  observe  something  similar  to 
what  happened  upon  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire.  In  botn  periods,  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  policy  was  mo- 
(felled,  in  some  measure,  upon  that  of  the  civil  government.  When  the 
christian  church  was  patronised  and  established  by  the  state,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  various  orders  of  ecclesiastics,  distinsuished  by  the  names 
of  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  was  made  to  correspond  with 
the  Tarious  divisions  of  the  empire;  and  the  ecclesiastic  of  chief  emi* 
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oeace,  in  each  of  these,  possessed  authority,  more  op  less  extensim,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  civil  magistrate  who  presided  oyer  the  saaie 
district.     Whea  the  reformation  took  place,  the  episo^^al  form  of 
XOTernment,  with  ite  various  ranks  and  degrees  of  subordmaiion,  appear- 
uig  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  genius  of  monarchy,  it  was  contmued, 
with  a  few  limitations,  in  several  provinces  of  Germany,  in  England, 
and  in  the  northern  kingdoms.     But  in  Switzerland  and  some  parts  of 
the  low  countries,  where  the  popular  form  of  government  allowed  more 
full  scope  to  the  innovating  genius  of  the  reformiation,  all  preeminence 
of  order  in  the  church  was  destroyed,  and  an  equality  established  more 
suitable  to  the  spirit  of  republican  policy.     As  the  model  of  episcopal 
iBOvernment  was  copied  from  that  of  the  christian  church,  as  established 
m  the  Roman  empire,  the  situation  of  the  primitive  church,  prior  to  its 
establishment  by  civil  authority,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea,  and 
furnished  the  model  of  the  latter  system,  which  has  since  been  deno- 
minated *presbyterian.'     The  first  christians,  oppressed  by  continual 
persecutions,  and  obliged  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies  by  stealth 
and  in  comers,  were  contented  with  a  form  of  government  extremely 
simple.     The  influence  of  religion  concurred  with  the  sense  of  danger, 
in  extinguishing  among  them  the  spirit  of  ambition,  and  in  preserving  a 
parity  of  rank,  the  effect  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  cause  of  many  of 
their  virtues.      Calvin,  whose  decisions  were  received  among  many 
Protestants  of  that  age  with  incredible  submission,  was  the  patron  and 
lestover  of  this  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy.    The  church  of  Geneva , 
formed  under  his  eye  and  by  his  direction,  was  deemed  the  most  pwfect 
model  of  this  government;  and  Knox,  who,  during  his  residence  m  that 
city,  had  studied  and  admired  it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  imi- 
tation of  his  countrymen.  ^      j  .u  j    .u 

Among  the  Scottish  nobdity,  some  hated  the  persons,  and  others 
coveted  tbe  wealth,  of  the  dignified  clergy ;  and  by  abolishing  that  order 
of  men,  the  former  indulged  their  resentment,  and  the  latter  hoped^  to 
sratify  their  avarice.  The  people,  inflamed  with  the  most  violent  aversion 
to  popery,  and  approving  of  every  scheme  that  departed  farthest  from 
the  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  were  delighted  with  a  system  so 
admirably  suited  to  their  predominant  passion :  while  the  friends  of 
civil  liberty  beheld  with  pleasure  the  protestant  clergy  pulling  down 
with  their  own  hands  that  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  power  whidh  their 
predecessors  had  reared  with  so  much  art  and  industry;  and  flattered 
themselves  that,  by  lending  their  aid  to  strip  churchmen  of  their  dignity 
and  wealth,  they  might  entirely  deliver  the  nation  from  their  exorbitant 
and  oppressive  jurisdiction.  The  new  mode  of  government  easily  made 
its  way  among  men  thus  prepared,  by  their  various  mterests  and  pas- 
sions, for  its  reception.  „  i. ,  ,  . 
But,  on  the  first  introduction  of  his  system,  Knox  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  depart  altogether  from  the  ancient  form'.  Instead  of 
bislu)ps^  he  proposed  to  establish  ten  or  twelve  superintendents  in 
different  parts  of  the  kinffdom.  These,  as  the  name  implies,  were 
empowered  to  inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  other  clergy.  They 
pre»ded   in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  performed 
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several  otlier  parts  of  the  episcopal   function.     Their   jurisdiction,     i>W. 
howerer,  extemed  to  sacred  tilings  only;  they  claimed  no  seat  in  par-  " 

fiaiBent,  and  pretended  no  right  to  the  dignity  or  reyenues  of  the  former 


The  nimiber  of  inferior  clergy,  to  whom  the  care  of  parochial  duly 
could  be  committed,  was  still  extremely  small ;  they  had  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  reformation  at  different  times,  and  from  various  motives ; 
daring  the  public  commotions,  they  were  scattered,  merely  by  chance, 
over  the  dmerent  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  a  few  places  only 
¥itre  formed  into  regular  classes  or  societies.  The  first  general  assembly  dm.  ». 
of  the  church,  vdiich  was  held  this  year,  bears  all  the  marks  of  ab  infant 
aad  unformed  society.  The  members  were  but  few  in  number,  and  of 
no  considerable  rank;  no  uniform  or  consistent  rule  seems  to  have  been 
obserred  in  electing  them.  From  a  great  part  of  the  kingdoib  no  repre- 
sentatives appeared.  In  the  name  of  some  entire  counties,  but  one 
person  was  present;  while,  in  other  places,  a  single  town  or  church 
sent  several  members.  A  convention  so  feeble  and  irregulair,  could  not 
possess  extensivie  authority;  and^  conscious  of  their  own  weakness,  the 
members  put  an  end  to  their  debates,  without  venturing  upon  any 
deeiricm  of  much  importance '. 

In  order  to  give  greater  strength  and  consistence  to  the  presbyterian  isoi. 
phin,  Kilox»  with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren,  composed  the  first  book 
of  discipline,  which  contains  the  model  or  platform  of  the  intended 
policy'.  They  presented  it  to  a  convention  of  estates,  which  was  held  Jan.  is. 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Whatever  regulations  were  proposed, 
with  rerard  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  would  have 
easily  ootaiiied  the  sanction  of  that  assembly;  but  a  design  to  recover 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  which  is  there  insinuated,  met  with  a  very 
di£ferent  reception. 

In  Tain  did  the  clergy  display  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  puMic»  by  a  proper  application  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  In  vain 
did  thej  propose,  by  an  impartial  distribution  of  this  fund,  to  promote 
true  religion,  to  encourage  learning,  and  to  support  the  poor.  In  vain 
did  they  even  intermingle  threatenings  of  the  mvine  displeasure  against 
the  unjust  detainers  of  what  was  appropriated  to  a  sacred  use.  The 
Bobles  held  fast  the  prey  which  they  had  seized;  and,  bestowing  upon 
the  proposal  tl^e  name  of  a  '  devout  imagination/  they  affected  to  eon 
sider  it  as  a  project  altogether  visionary,  and  treated  it  with  the  utmost 
seoni^ 

Tins  convention  appointed  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  to  repair  to  the  The  ciuean 
queen,  and  to  invite  her  to  return  into  her  native  country,  and  to  assume  |;[ora  1)1^ 
the  reins  of  government,  which  had  been  too  long  committed  to  other  scoUand. 
bailds.     Though  sotne  of  her  subjects  dreaded  her  return,  and  others 
feresiiw  dangerous  ctmseouences  with  which  it  might  be  attended  ^  the 
bulk  of  them  desired  It  witnsomuch  ardour,  that  the  invitation  was  given, 
with  the  greatest  appeiaranee  of  unanimity.     But  the  zeal  of  the  noman 
catholics  got  the  start  of  the  prior,  in  paying  court  to  Mary;  and  Lesley, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Ross,  who  was  commissioned  by  them,  arrived 
before  him  at  the  place  of  her  residence  ^.     Lesley  endeavoured  to  infuse 

«  Keith,  408.  '  Spots.  152. 
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t56i.  into  the  queen's  mind  suspicions  of  her  protestant  subjects,  and  to  per- 
suade  her  to  throw  herself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  those  who  adhered 
to  her  own  religion*  For  this  purpose;  he  insisted  that  she  should  land 
at  Aberdeen;  and»  as  the  protestant  doctrines  had  made  no  considerable 
progress  in*  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  ga?e  her  assurance  of  bdng 
)oined  in  a  few  days  by  twenty  thousand  men;. and  flattered  her  that, 
with  such  an  army,  encouraged  by  her  presence  and  authority,  she 
might  eiasily  overturn  the  reformed  church,  before  it  was  firmly  settled 
on  its  foundations. 

But,  at  this  juncture,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  this  extrayagant  and  dangerous  proposal.  Intent  on  defending 
themselyes  against  Catherine  of  Medicis,  whose  insidious  policy  was 
employed  in  undermining  their  exorbitant  power,  they  had  no  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  wished  their  niece  to. take  pos- 
session of  her  kingdom,  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  The 
French  ofiicers  too,  who  had  served  in  Scotland,  dissuaded  Mary  from 
all  violent  measures;  and,  by  representing  the  power  and  number  of 
the  protestants  to  be  irresistible,  determined  her  to  court  them  by 
every  art;  and  rather  to  employ  the  leading  men.  of  that  party  as 
ministers,  than  to  provoke  them,  bv  a  fruitless  opposition,  to  become 
her  enemies  '•  Hence  proceeded  tne  confidence  and  afiection,  with 
which  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  received  by  the  queen.  His  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  gained  great  credit;  and  Lesley  ' 
beheld  with  regret  the  new  channel  in  which  court  favour  was  likely 
to  run. 

.  Another  convention  of  estates  was  held  in  May.  The  arrival  of  an 
ambassador  from  France  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  meeting. 
He  was  instructed  to  solicit  the  Scots  to  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
with  France,  to  break  their  new  confederacy  with  England,  and  to  restore 
the  popish  ecclesiastics  to  the  possession  of  their  revenues  and  the  exercise 
of  tneir  functions.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  any  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  intentions  of  the  French  court,  in  making  these  extraor- 
dinary and  ill-timed  propositions.  They  were  rejected  with  that  scorn 
which  might  well  have  been  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  nation  ^ 

In  this  convention,  the  protestant  clergy  did  not  obtain  a  more 
favourable  audience  than  formerly,  and  their  prospect  of  recoverii^  the 
patrimony  of  the  church  still  remained  as  distant  and  uqpertain  as  ever. 
But,  with  regard  to  another  point,  they  found  the  zeal  of  the  nobles  in 
no  degree  abated.  The  book  of  discipline  seemed  to  require  that  the 
monuments  of  popery,  which  still  remained  in  the  kingdom,  should  be 
demolished  ^;  and,  though  neither  the  same  pretence  of  policy,  nor  the 
same  ungovernable  rage  of  the  people,  remained  to  justify  or  excuse 
this  barbarous  havoc,  the  convention,  considering  every  religious  fabric 
as  a  relic  of  idolatry,  passed  sentence  upon  them  by  an  act  in  form ;  and 
persons  the  most  remarkable  for  the  activity  of  their  zeal  were  appointed 
to  put  it  in  execution.  Abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  libraries,  records, 
and  even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  perished  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  storm  of  popular  insurrection,  though  impetuous  and  irresiatible, 
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had  extended  only  ta  a  few  counties,  and  soon  spent  its  ra^;  but  now     iSM. 
a  deliberate  and  universal  rapine  completed  the  devastation  of  every  ^ 

thing  Tolerable  and  mamificeirt  which  had  escaped  its  violence  \ 

la  the  mean  time»  Mary  was  in  no  haste  to  return  into  Scotland.  Mtryb^^iw 
Accustomed  to  the  elegance*  splendour,  and  gaiety  of  a  polite  court,  tor^'t!^^ 
she  still  fondly  lingered  in  France^  the  scene  of  all  these  enjoyments, 
and  contemplated  with  horror  the  barbarism  of  her  own  country,  and 
the  turbulence  of  her- subjects,  which  presented  her  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent fiice  of  tbings.  The  impatience,  however,  of  her  people,  the 
persuasions  of  her  uncles,  but,  above  all,  the  studied  and  mortifying 
n^lect  with  which  she  was  treated  by  the  queen-mother,  forced  her 
to  think  of  beginning,  this  disagreeable  voyage*.  But,  while  she  was 
preparing  for  it,  there  were  sown  between  her  and  Elizabeth  the  seeds 
of  that  personal  jealousy  and  discord,  which  embittered  the  life,  and 
shortened  the  days  of  the  Scottish  queen.. 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  the  immediate  orisfa*^ 
occasion  of  this  fatal  animosity;  the  true  causes  of  it  lay  much  deeper.,  ijatweaa  hn 
Almost  every  article  in  that  treaty  had  been  executed  by  both  parties  b«th. 
with  a  scrupulous  exactness.  The  fortifications  of  Leith  were  demolished, 
and  the  armies  of  France  and  En^and  withdrawn  within  the  apjpointed 
time.     The  grievances  of  the  Scottish  malecontents  were  redressed, 
and  they  had  obtained  whatever  they  could  demand  for  their  future 
security.     With  regard  to  all  these,  Mary  could  have  little  reason  to 
dectine,  or  Elizabeth  to  urge,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  axth  article  remained  the  only  source  of  contest  and  difficulty. 
No  minister  ever  entered  more  deeply  into  the  schemes  of  his  sovereign, 
or  pursued  them  with  more  dexterity  and  success,  than  Cecil.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiation  at  Edinburgh,  the  sound  understandinff  of 
this  aUe  politician  bad  proved  greatly  an  overmatch  for  Monluc's  refme- 
ments  in  intrigue,  and  had  artfully  induced  the  French  ambassadors, 
not  only  to  acknowledge  that  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  did 
of  right  belong  to  Elizabeth  alone,  but  also  to  promise,  that,  in  all 
times  to  come,  Mary  should  abstain  from  using  the  titles,  or  bearing 
the  arms,  of  those  kingdoms. 

The  ratification  of  this  article  would  have  been  of  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequenee  to  Mary.  The  crown  of  England  was  an  object  worthy  of 
her  ambition.  Her  pretensions  to  it  gave  her  great  dimity  and  import  • 
ance  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  By  many,  her  title  was  esteemed 
piefeMUe  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  English  themselves,  the 
A<Mnan  Catholics,  who  formed,  at  that  time,  a  numerous  and  active 
party,  openly  espoused  this  opinion;  and  even  the  protestants,.who 
supported  Ehzabeth's  throne,  could  not  deny  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be 
beriounediate  heir.  A  proper  opportunity  to  avau  herself  of  all  these 
advantages  could  not,  in  the  course  of  tbinss,  be  far  distant,  and  many 
incidents  might  fiiU  in,  to  bring  this  opportunity  nearer  than  was  expected. 
In  these  circumstances,  Mary,  by  ratifying  the  article  in  dispute,  would 
have  lost  that  rank  which  she  bad  hitherto  held  among  neighbouring  . 
princes;  the  zeal  of  her  adherents  must  have  gradually  cooled;  and  she 
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^^'     ii»%bt  hare  fttminoei,  from  that  monent,  dl  hopes  of  orer  wearing 
the  Eogliaii  crown'. 

None  of  these  beneficial  consequences  escaped  tlM  peaetrafting  eye 
of  Elisabeth,  who,  for  this  reason,  bad  recourse  to  eyerv  thing  by  which 
M^  could  hope  either  to  sooth  or  frighten  the  Scottish  queen  into  a 
comoJJAnce  with  her  demands;  and  if  that  princess  had  been  so  unad- 
vised as  to  ratify  the  rash  concessions  of  her  ambassadors,  Eitsabeth,  by 
that  deed,  would  have  acquired  an  advantage,  which,,  under  her  manage^ 
Bient,  must  have  turned  to  great  account.  By  auch  a  renunciatioo, 
the  questiou  with  regard  to  the  right  of  succession  would  have  been  left 
altogether  open  and  undecided ;  and,  by  means  of  that,  Elizabeth  might 
either  have  lept  her  rival  in  perpetual  anxiety  and  dependence,  or,  by 
the  authority  of  her  parliament,  she  might  have  broken  in  upon  the 
order  of  lineal  succession,  and  transferred  the  crown  to  some  other 
descendant  of  the  royal  blood.  The  former  conduct  she  observed 
towards  James  the  sixth,  whom,  during  hb  whole  reign,  she  held  in  per- 
petual fear  and  subjection.  The  latter  and  more  rigorous  method  of 
proceeding  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  employed  against  Mary, 
whom  for  many  reasons  she  both  envied  and  hated. 

Nor  was  this  step  beyond  her  power,  unprecedented  in  the  history, 
olr  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  of  England.  Though  succession 
by  hereditary  right  be  an  idea  so  natural  and  so  popular,  that  it  has 
been  established  in  almost  every  civilized  nation,  yet  En^and  affords 
many  memorable  instances  of  deviations  from  that  rule.  The  crown 
^.  .  ^  kingdom  having  once  been  seized  by  the  hand  of  a  conqueror, 
this  invited  the  bold  and  enterprising  in  every  age  to  imitate  such  ao 
illustrious  example  of  fortunate  ambition.  From  the  time  of  William 
the  Neman,  ttie  regular  course  of  descent  had  seldom  continued  Ihroogh 
three  successive  reigns.  Those  princes,  whose  intrigues  or  valour 
opened  to  them  a  way  to  the  throne,  called  in  the  authority  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  to  confirm  their  dubious  titles.  Hence  parlia-^ 
mentary  and  hereditary  right  became  in  England  of  equal  consideration. 
That  great  assembly  claimed,  and  actually  possessed  a  power  of  altering 
the  order  of  regal  succession;  and  even  so  late  as  Henry  the  eighth  an 
act  of  parliament  had  authorized  that  capricious  monarch  to  settle  the 
^4^  of  succession  at  his  pleasure.  The  English,  jealous  of  their 
religious  liberty,  and  averse  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  would  have 
ea^^rly  adopted  the  passions  of  their  sovereign,  and  might  have  been 
easily  induced  to  exclude  the  Scottish  line  iW>m  the  right  of  suoceediDg 
to  the  crown.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  views  of  both  queens,  and 
these  were  the  diificulties  which  retarded  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Edinbujfh. 

But,  if  the  sources  of  their  discord  were  to  be  traced  no  higher  than 
this  treaty,  an  inconsiderable  alteration  in  the  words  of  it  might  have 
brought  the  present  question  to  an  amicable  issue.  The  indefiunite  and 
ambiguous  expression  which  Cecil  had  inserted  into  the  treaty,  might 
.  have  been  changed  into  one  more  limited  but  more  precise ;  and  Mary, 
instead  of  promising  to  abptam  from  bearing  the  title  of  queen  of  Eng- 
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Uad,  in  all  times  to  come,  n^glit  have  engaged  not  to  asBonie  tbal     ini. 
title   during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  Uves  of  her  lawful  posterity*.        

Such  an  amendment ,  however*  did  not  suit  the  views  of  either  queen. 
Though  Mary  had  been  obliged  to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  title  to  the  English  crown,  she  had  not,  however,  relinquished 
iu  She  determined  to  revive  her  claim  on  the  first  prospect  of  success, 
and  was  unwilling  to  bind  herself,  by  a  positive  engagement,  not  to  take 
advantage  of  any  such  fortunate  occurrence*  Nor  would  the  alteration 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who,  by  agreeing  to  it»  would 
have  tacitly  recognised  the  right  of  her  rival  to  ascend  the  throne  after 
her  decease.  But  neither  the  Scottish  nor  English  queen  durst  avow 
these  secret  sentiments  of  their  hearts.  Any  open  discovery  of  an  iodi- 
oation  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  or  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out 
of  Elizabeth's  hands,  might  have  proved  fiital  to  Mary's  pretensions^ 
Any  suspicion  of  a  design  to  alter  the  order  of  succession,  and  to  set  aside 
the  claim  of  the  Scottish  queen,  would  have  exposed  Elizabeth  to  much 
and  deserved  censure,  and  have  raised  up  against  her  many  and  danger- 
ous enemies.  These,  however  carefully  concealed  or  artfully  disguised, 
were,  in  all  probability,  the  real  motives  which  determined  the  one 
queen  to  solicit,  and  the  other  to  refuse,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
it«  original  form;  while  neither  had  recourse  to  thai  explication  of  it, 
which,  to  an  heart  un warped  by  political  interest,  and  sincerely  desirous 
of  union  and  concord,  would  have  appeared  so  obvious  and  natural. 

But,  though  considerations  of  interest  first  occasioned  this  rupture 
between  the .  British  queens,  rivalship  of  another  kind  contributed  to 
widen  the  breach,  and  female  jealousy  increased  the  violence  of  their 
political  hatred.  Elizabeth,  with  all  those  extraordinary  qualities  by 
which  she  equalled  or  surpassed  such  of  her  sex  as  have  merited  the 
greatest  renown,  discoverea  an  adqiiration  of  her  own  person,  to  a  degree 
which  women  of  ordinary  understandings  either  do  not  entertain,  or 
prudently  endeavour  to  conceal.  Her  attention  to  dress,  her  solicitude 
to  display  her  charms,  her  love  of  flattery,  were  all  exoessive.  Nor  were 
these  weaknesses  confmed  to  that  period  of  life,  when  they  are  more  par^ 
donable.  Even  in  very  advanced  years,  the  wisest  woman  of  that,  or, 
perhaps,  of  aor  other  age,  wore  the  garb  and  aiTected  the  mannei^s  of  a 
girl\  Though  Elizabeth  was  as  much  inferior  to  Mary  in  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  person,  as  she  excelled  her  in  political  abilities  and  in 

^  This  expedient  Tor  termiDatlng  the  diiTereDcc  bel>?een  Elisabeth  aod  Mary  was  so 
obYioas,  that  it  coald  not  fail  of  presenting  itself  to  the  view  of  the  English  ministers. 
**  Thm  lulh  been  a  matter  secretly  thooght  of  (says  Cecil  in  a  letter  to  Throkmorton, 
ialj  14,  i5Si),  ivfaich  I  dare  commuoicate  to  you.  although  1  mean  ncTcr  to  be  an  aalhor 
thereof;  and  that  is,  if  an  accord  miffht  be  made  betwixt  our  mistress  and  the  Scottish 
qoeea,  that  this  should  by  parliament  m  Scotland,  etc.  surrender  unto  the  queen's  majesty 
«l  matter  of  clai«»  add  onto  the  heirs  of  her  body;  and  in  consideration  thereof,  the  Scot- 
tish ^een's  interest  should  be  acknowledged  in  default  of  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  queen's 
majesty.  Well,  God  send  our  mistress  a  husband,  and  by  time  a  son,  that  we  may  bopo 
our  posterity  shall  have  a  masculine  succession*  This  matter  is  too  big  for  weak  folks,  and 
too  deeB  for  simple.  Hie  i|ueen's  majestr  knoweth  of  it."  Hardw.  State  Pup.  i.  i74. 
But  with  regard  to  CTcry  point  relating  to  the  succession,  Elisabeth  was  so  jealoua  and  so 
>pt  to  take  offence,  thAt  her  most  conndCntial  ministers  durst  not  urge  her  to  advance  one 
ttep  farther  than  she  herself  chose  to  go.  Cecil,  mentioning  lome  scheme  about  the  suc- 
cessioo,  if  the  queen  should  not  many  or  leave  issue,  adds,  with  his  usual  caution : 
**This  song  hath  many  parts;  but,  for  my  part,  1  have  no  skill  but  in  plain  song."  Ibid.  i78. 
<  Johnston,  Hist.  Her.  Britan.  S46,  S47.  C«rte«  vol.  iii.  699.  Catalogue  of  Royal  and 
^oble  Authors,  article  Bt$ex. 
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^^^^*  Ihe  arts  of  gOYernment,  she  was  weak  enough  to  compare  herself  with 
the  Scottish  queen ' ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  she  could  be  altogether 
ignorant  how  much  Mary  gained  by  the  comparison,  she  envied  and 
hated  her,  as  a  rival  by  whom  she  was  eclipsed.  In  Judging  of  the  con- 
duct of  princes,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  too  much  to  political  motives,  and 
too  little  to  the  passions  which  they  feel  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  order  to  account  for  Elizabeth's  present,  as  welt  as  her 
subsequent,  conduct  towards  Mary,  we  must  not  always  consider  her  as 
a  queen,  we  must  sometimes  regard  her  merely  as  a  woman. 

Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  Mary*s  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
treaty,  continued  to  ui^e  her,  by  repeated  applications,  to  ratify  it  ^ 
Mary,  under  various  pretences,  still  contrived  to  gain  time,  and  to  elude 
the  request.  But,  while  the  one  queen  solicited  with  persevering  impor- 
tunity, and  the  other  evaded  with  artful  delay,  they  both  studied  an 
extreme  politeness  of  behaviour,  and  loaded  each  other  with  professions 
of  sisterly  love,  with  reciprocal  declarations  of  unchangeable  esteem 
and  amity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mary  was  convinced,  that  among  princes  these 
expressions  of  friendship  are  commonly  far  distant  from  the  heart.     In 
sailing  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  course  lies  along  the  English  coast. 
In  order  to  be  safe  from  the  insults  of  the  English  fleet,  or,  in  case  of 
tempestuous  weather,  to  secure  a  retreat  in  the  harbours  of  that  king- 
dom, Mary  sent  monsieur  d'Oyselto  demand  of  Elizabeth  a  safe-conduct 
Biiubeih      during  her  voyage.     This  request,  which  decency  alone  obliged  one 
maTHmIw-  prince  to  grant  to  another,  Elizabeth  rejected,  in  such  a  manner  as  gave 
^^'^^^       rise  to  no  slight  suspicion  of  a  desim,  either  to  obstruct  the  passage,  or 
to  intercept  tne  person  of  the  Scottish  queen  ^ 

Mary,  in  a  long  conference  with  Throkmorton,  the  English  ambas- 
sador in  France,  explained  her  sentiments  concerning  this  ungenerous 
behaviour  of  his  mistress,  in  a  strain  of  dignified  expostulation,  which  con- 
veys an  idea  of  her  abilities,  address,  and  spirit,  as  advantageous  as  any 
transaction  in  her  reign.    Mary  was,  at  that  time,  only  in  her  eighteenth 

J  ear;  and  asTbrokmorton*s  account  of  what  passed  in  his  interview  with 
er,  is  addressed  directly  to  Elizabeth^,  that  dexterous  courtier,  we  may 
be  well  assured,  did  not  embellish  the  discourse  of  the  Scottish  queen 
with  any  colouring  too  favourable. 
Muy  hegiM  Whatever  resentment  Mary  might  feel,  it  did  not  retard  her  departure 
her  Tojrtge.  fpom  Fraucc.  She  was  accompanied  to  Calais,  the  place  where  she 
embarked,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity,  as  the  queen  of  two 
powerful  kingdoms.  Six  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles,  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  French  nobles,  were  in  her  retinue.  Cathe- 
rine, who  secretly  rejoiced  at  her  departure,  graced  it  with  every 
circumstance  of  magnificence  and  respect.  After  bidding  adieu  to  her 
mourning  attendants,  with  a  sad  heart,  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  Mary 
left  that  kingdom,  the  short  but  only  scene  of  her  life  in  which  fortune 
smiled  upon  her.  While  the  French  coast  continued  in  sight,  she 
intently  gazed  upon  it,  and  musing,  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  on  that 

«  Melvil,  98.  >  Keith,  1^7.  MO,  et«^ 

>  Keith,  171.  Camden.    See  Appeadix,  No.  VI. 
*  Cabbala,  p.  574.    Keith,  170,  etc. 
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height  of  fiMione  whence  she  had  fallen*  and  presaging,  perhaps,  the  iMi. 
disasters  and  calamities  which  embittered  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
she  sij^ed  often,  and  cried  out  **  Farewell,  France !  Farewell,  beloved 
country,  which  I  shall  ncTer  more  behold!**  Even  when  the  darkness 
of  the  night  had  hid  the  land  from  her  view,  she  would  neilher  retire 
to  the  cabin,  nor  taste  food,  but  commanding  a  couch  to  be  placed  on 
the  deck,  she  there  waited  the  return  of  day  with  the  utmost  impatience* 
Fortune  soothed  her  on  this  occasion;  the  galley  made  little  way  during 
the  night.  In  the  morning,  the  coast  of  France  was  still  withm  sight, 
and  she  continued  to  feed  her  melancholy  with  the  prospect;  and,  as 
long  as  her  eyes  could  distinguish  it,  to  utter  the  same  tender  expressions 
of  regret'.  At  last  a  brisk  gale  arose,  by  the  favour  of  which  for  some 
days,  and  afterwards  under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  Mary  escaped  the 
English  fleet,  which,  as  she  apprehended,  lay  in  wait  in  order  to  inter- 
cept her';  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  after  an  absence  of  near 
thirteen  years,  landed  safely  at  Leitb  in  her  native  kinedom. 

Mary  was  received  by  her  subjects  vnth  shouts  and  acclamations  of  ^j^|" 
joy,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  welcome  and  regard.  But,  as  her 
arrival  was  unexpected,  and  no  suitable  preparation  had  been  made  for 
it 9  they  could  not,  with  all  their  efibrts,  hide  from  her  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  and  were  obliged  to  conduct  her  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house  with  little  poinp.  The  queen,  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to 
splendour  and  magnificence,  and  fond  of  them,  as  was  natural  at  her 
a^,  could  not  help  observing  the  change  in  her  situation,  and  seemed 
to  be  deeply  afiected  vnth  it^ 

Never  did  any  prince  ascend  the  throne  at  a  juncture  which  called  g**"^*^ 
for  more  wisdom  in  council,  or  more  courage  and  steadiness  in  action,  tiu  ume* 
The  rage  of  religious  controversy  was  still  unabated.  The  memory  of 
past  oppression  exasperated  the  protestants ;  the  smart  of  recent  inju- 
ries rendered  the  papists  desperate;  both  were  zealous,  fierce,  and 
irreconcilable.  The  absence  of  their  sovereign  had  accustomed  the 
nobles  to  independence;  and,  during  the  lale  commotions,  they  had 
acquired  such  an  increase  of  wealth,  by  the  spoils  of  the  church,  as 
tbrevr  great  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  aristocracy,  which  stood  not  in 
need  of  any  accession  of  power.  The  kingdom  had  long  been  under 
the  government  of  regents,  who  exercised  a  delegated  jurisdiction, 
attended  vrith  little  authority,  and  which  inspired  no  reverence.  A 
state  of  pure  anarchy  had  prevailed  for  the  two  last  years,  without  a 
supreme  council,  without  tne  power,  or  even  the  form  of  a  regular 
government^.     A  licentious  spirit,  unacquainted  with  subordination, 

<  BreDtome,  485.    He  himtelf  was  in  the  same  galley  with  the  queen. 

>  Goodal.  Tol.  i.  175.  Camden  insinoatei,  rather  tlian  affirmi,  that  it  ifaa  the  object  of 
the  Engliah  fleet  to  intercept  Mary.  Thif ,  however,  leema  to  be  doubtfol.  Elizabeth  poai- 
t'vreh  asaerta  that,  at  the  reouest  of  the  king  of  Spain,  she  had  fitted  out  a  few  ahipa  of 
■lenaer  force,  in  order  to  clear  the  narrow  seaa  of  pirates,  which  infested  them ;  and  she 
appeals  for  the  truth  of  this  to  Manr's  own  ministers.  App.  No.  VI.  Cecil,  in  a  letter 
to  Throkmorton,  Aug.  26, 1561,  informs  him,  that  **the  queen's  ships,  which  were  upon 
the  seas  to  cleanse  t&m  of  pirates,  saw  her,  Ti.  c.  Ma^,J  and  sainted  her  valleys,  and 
stayinff  her  ships  examined  them  of  pirates,  and  dismissea  them  gently.  One  Scottish  ship 
they  detain,  as  Yehemently  suspected  of  piracy."  Hardw.  State  Papers,  i.  176.  Castel- 
nan,  who  accompanied  Mary  u  this  Toyage,  confirma  the  circumstance  of  her  galleys 
bciDg  in  tight  of  the  Bnglish  fleet.    Mim.  ap.  Jebb.  xi.  455. 

I  Brant.  484.  <  Keith,  Append*  92, 
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i6«f :  iind  disikiiiiDg  Ite  re^trai&ls  of  law  and  )«i8ttee,  had  spread  amoi^;  all 
ranks  of  men.  The  influence  of  FtHnoe,  the  ancient  aHy  of  the  king- 
dom,  was  withdrawn  or  despised.  The  English,  of  enemies  become 
confederates,  had  groWn  into  confidence  with  the  nation,  and  had 
gained  an  ascendant  oyer  all  its  councils.  The  Scottish  monarchs  did 
not  derive  more  splendour  or  power  from  the  friendship  of  the  former, 
than  they  had  reason  to  dread  injury  and  diminution  from  the  inter- 
position of  the  latter.  Every  consideration,  whether  of  interest  or  of 
self'-preservation,  obliged  Ehzabeth  to  depf*es8  the  royal  authority  in 
Scotland,  and  to  create  the  prince  perpetual  difficulties,  by  fomenting 
the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people. 

In  this  posture  were  the  alRdrs  of  Scotland,  when  the  administration 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  young  queen,  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  unac- 
quainted with  the  manners  and  laws  of  hek*  country,  a  stranger  to  her 
subjects,  without  experience,  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a 
friend. 

On  the  other  band,  in  Mary's  situation  we  find  some  circumstances, 
which,  though  they  did  not  balance  these  disadvantages,  contributed 
however  to  alleviate  them ;  and,  with  skilful  management,  might  have 
produced  great  efiects.  Her  subjects,  unaccustomed  so  long  to  the 
residence  of  their  prince,  were  not  only  dazzled  by  the  novelty  and 
splendour  of  the  royal  presence,  but  inspired  with  awe  and  reverence. 
Besides  the  places  of  power  and  profit  bestowed  by  the  favour  of  a 
prince,  his  protection,  bis  familiarity,  and  even  his  smiles,  confet*  honour, 
and  win  the  hearts  of  men.  From  all  comers  of  the  kingdom,  the 
nobles  crowded  to  testify  their  duty  and  affection  to  their  sovefeign, 
and  studied  by  every  art  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  past  misconduct, 
and  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  future  merit.  The  amusements  and  gaiety  of 
her  court,  which  was  filled  with  the  most  accomplished  of  the  French 
nobility,  who  had  attended  her,  besan  to  soften  and  to  polish  the  rude 
manners  of  the  nation.  Mary  herself  possessed  many  of  those  qualifica- 
tions which  raise  affection  and  procure  esteem.  The  beauty  and 
g^acefulness  of  her  person  drew  universal  admiration,  the  ele^nee 
and  politeness  of  her  mannens  cotnmanded  general  respect.  To  all  the 
charms  of  her  own  sex,  she  added  many  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  other.  The  progress  she  had  made  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  were  then  deemed  necessary  01*  ornamental,  was  fa^  beyond  what 
is  commonly  attained  by  princes;  and  all  her  other  qualites  Wer^  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  by  a  courteous  affability,  which ^  Without  lessen- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  prince,  steals  on  the  hearts  of  subjects  With  a 
bewitching  insinuation. 

From  these  circumstances^  notwithstanding  the  threatenmg  aspect 
of  affairs  at  Mary's  return  into  Sccrtland;  notwithstanding  the  clouds 
which  gathered  on  every  hand,  a  political  observer  would  have  pre- 
dicted a  very  different  issue  of  her  reign;  and  whatever  sudden  gusts 
of  faction  he  might  have  expected,  he  woiild  never  have  dreaded  the 
destructive  violence  of  that  storm  which  followed* 

While  all  parties  were  contending,  who  should  discover  the  most 
dutiful  attachment  to  the  queen,  the  zealous  and  impatient  spirit  of  the 
age  broke  out  in  a  remarkable  instance.  On  the  Sunday  after  her 
arrival,  the  queen  commanded  mass  to  be  celebl^afted  in  the  chapel  of 
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her  palii€e«     tbfi  first  riUMiur  of  tbU  occasioned  a  secret  munouriag     iMi. 
amoag  the  protestaaU  who  attended  the  court;  complaints  and  threat-  "^        ^ 
euings  soon  followed;  the  servants  belongine  to  the  chapel  were  insulted 
uA  abused;  and*  if  the  nrioir  of  St.  Andrew  s  had  not  seasonably  inter- 
pofied»  the  rioters  might  nave  proceeded  to  the  utmost  excesses'. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so 
rery  different,  to  conceive  the  violence  of  that  zeal  against  popery, 

'  which  then  possessed  the  nation.  Every  instance  of  condescension  to 
the  papists  was  deemed  an  act  of  apostacy,  and  the  toleration  of  a  single 
mass  pronounced  to  be  more  formidable  to  the  nation^than  the  invasion 
or  ten  thousand  armed  men*.  Under  the  influence  of  these  opinions, 
oiaoy  protesftants  would  have  ventured  to  go  dangerous  lengths;  and, 
nilhout  attempting  to  convince  their  sovereign  by  argument,  or  to 

.  redaim  her  by  indulgence,  would  have  abruptly  denied  her  the  liberty 
of  worshipping  God  in  that  ma«ner  which  alone  she  thought  acceptable 
to  him.  But  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party» 
Dot  only  restrained  this  impetuous  spirit,  but,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs 
of  the  people  apd  the  exclamations  of  the  preachers,  obtained  for  the 
queen  and  her  domestics  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  the  catholic 
religioD.  Near  an  hundred  years  after  this  period,  when  the  violence 
of  religious  animosities  had  begun  to  subside,  when  time  and  the  pro- 
gress of  learning  had  enlarged  the  views  of  the  human  mind,  an  English 
house  of  commons  refused  to  indulge  the  wife  of  their  sovereign  in  the 
prifate  use  of  the  mass.  The  protestant  leaders  deserve,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  praise  both  of  wisdom  and  of  moderation  for  conduct  so 
difibrent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  whoever  reflects  upon  the  encroach- 
ing and  sanguinary  spirit  of  popery  in  that  age,  will  be  far  from  treating 
the  fears  and  caution  of  the  more  zealous  refonners,  as  altogether 
imaginary,  and  destitute  of  any  real  foundation* 

The  leaders  of  the  protestants,  however,  by  this  prudent  compliance 
with  the  prejudices  of  their  sovereign,  obtained  from  her  a  proclama- 
tioa  highly  favourable  to  their  religion,  which  was  issued  six  days  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland.  The  reformed  doctrine,  though  established  Aaj.  ss 
over  all  the  kingdom  by  the  parliament,  which  met  in  consequence  of 
the  treaty  of  pacification,  had  never  received  the  countenance  or  sane- 

'  lion  of  royal  authority.  In  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
eoibraced  that  doctrine,  and  to  remove  any  dread  of  molestation  which 
they  might  entertain,  Mary  declared,  '*  that  until  she  should  take  final 
orders  concerning  religion,  with  advice  of  parliament,  any  attempt  to 
alter  or  subvert  the  religion  which  she  found  universally  practised  in 
the  realms  should  be  deemed  a  capital  crimed"  Next  year  a  second 
proclamation  to  the  same  effect  was  published  4. 

The  queen,  conformably  to  the  plan  which  had  been  concerted  in  siMompioys 
France,  committed  the  administration  of  affairs  entirely  to  protestants,  SIlLfiTthr 
Her  coundl  was  filled  with  the  most  eminent  persons  of  that  party;  not  g^*"**^' 
a  single  papist  was  admitted  into  any  degree  of  confidence  ^     The  prior  %. 

of  St  Andrew's  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  seemed  to  held  the  first  | 

place  in  the  queen's  affection,  and  possessed  all  the  power,  as  well  aa 

«  Kooz,  284.     Haynes,  S72.  >  Koox,  287. 
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pletely  armed*  were  sumiBoned  to  assist  the  UeuteaaBl  in  tbe  discharge 
•  of  his  oflice.  Every  thing  reseiobled  a  military  expedition,  rather  than 
the  progress  of  a  court  of  justice '.  The  prior  exeeuted  his  eomnais- 
sion  with  such  vigour  and  prudence,  as  acquired  him  a  great  increase  of 
reputation  and  popularity  among  his  countrymen.  Numbers  of  the 
banditti  snfiered  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes;  and,  by  the  im- 
partial and  rigorous  administration  of  justice,  order  and  tranquillity 
were  restored  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  absence  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  leaders  of  the 
popish  faction  seem  to  have  taken  some  steps  towards  insinuating  them- 
selves into  the  queen's  favour  and  confidence  \  But  the  archbishop  of 
St,  Andrew's,  the  most  remarkable  pwson  in  the  party  for  abilities  and 
political  address,  was  received  with  little  favour  at  court ;  and,  whatever 
^cret  partiality  the  queen  might  have  towards  those  who  professed  the 
same  religion  with  herself,  she  discovered  no  inclination,  at  that  time, 
to  take  the  administration  of  affairs  out  .of  the  hands  to  which  she  bad 
already  committed  it. 

The  cold  reception  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  owing  to 
his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Hamilton;  from  which  the  queen  was 
much  alienated.  The  duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  could  never  foi^ve 
the  zeal  with  which  the  duke  of  Ghatelherault  and  his  son,  the  ear)  of 
Arran,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  congr^ation.  Princes  seldom 
view  their  successors  without  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  perhaps,  dreaded  the  duke,  as  a  rival  in  power.  All 
these  causes  concurred  in  infusing  into  tbe  queen's  mind  an  aversion 
for  that  family.  The  duke,  indulging  his  love  of  retirement,  lived  at  a 
distance  from  court,  vnthout  taking  pains  to  insinuate  himself  into 
iavour ;  and  though  the  earl  of  Arran  openly  aspired  to  marry  tbe  oueen, 
he,  by  a  most  unpardonable  act  of  imprudence,  was  the  only  nobleman 
of  distinction  who  opposed  Mary's  enjoying  the  exercise  of  her  reUsion; 
and,  by  rashly  entenng  a  public  protestation  against  it,  entirely  fomited 
her  favour^.  At  the  same  time,  the  sordid  parsimony  of  his  Csither 
obliged  him  either  to  hide  himself  in  some  retirement,  or  to  appear  in 
a  manner  unbecoming  his  dignity,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  or  his 
high  pretensions,  as  suitor  to  the  queen  4.  His  love  inflamed  by  dis- 
appointment, and  his  impatience  exasperated  by  neglect,  preyed  gra- 
dually on  his  reason,  and,  after  many  extravagancies,  broke  out  at  last 
in  ungovernable  phrensy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  convention  of  estates  was  held,  ohieflv 
on  account  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  The  assembly  of  the  church,  which 
sat  at  the  same  time,  presented  a  petition,  containing  many  d^nands 
with  respect  to  the  suppressing  of  popery,  the  encouraging  the  protes- 
tant  religion,  and  the  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ^  The 
last,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  steps  taken  towards  it 
deserve  to  be  traced. 

Though  the  number  of  protestant  preachers  was  now  considerably 
increased,  many  more  were  still  wanted  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom. 
No  legal   provuion  having  been  made  for  them,  they  had  hitherto 


«  Keith,  198. 
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drawn  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  from  the  beneybbnce  of  I50i. 
iheir  people.  To  suffer  the  ministers  of  an  established  church  to  con-  ' 
tinue  in  this  state  of  indigence  and  dependence,  was  an  indecency 
equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  religion,  and  to  the  maxims  of 
<ioond  policy;  and  would  have  justified  all  the  imputations  of  ayarice, 
with  i^ich  the  reformation  was  then  loaded  by  its  enemies.  The 
revenues  of  the  popish  church  were  the  only  fund  which  could  be 
employed  for  their  relief;  but,  during  the  three  last  years,  the  state  of 
ih&se  was  greatly  altered.  A  great  majority  of  abbots,  priors,  and  other 
heads  of  religious  houses,  had,  either  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from 
Tiews  of  interest,  renounced  the  errors  of  popery;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing this  change  in  their  sentiments,  they  retained  their  ancient  revenues. 
Amost  the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and  several  of  the  other  dignitaries, 
still  adhered  to  the  Romish  superstition;  and,  though  debarred  from 
every  spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy  the  temporalities  of  their 
benefices.  Some  laymen,  especially  those  who  had  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  reformation,  had,  under  various  pretences,  and  amidst  the 
license  of  civil  wars,  got  into  their  hiands  possessions  which  belonged  to 
the  cbarch.  Thus,  before  any  part  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  revenues 
could  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  protestant  ministers,  i 

fflaoj  different  interests  were  to  be  adjusted  ^  many  daims  to  be  examined; 
and  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  two  contending  parties  required 
the  application  of  a  delicate  hand.  Afker  much  contention,  the  follow- 
ing plan  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  acquiesced  in  even 
b;  the  popish  clergy  themselves.  An  exact  account  of  the  value  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  to  be 
taken.  The  present  incumbents,  to  whatever  party  they  adhered,  were 
allowed  to  keep  possession :  two  thirds  of  their  whole  revenue  were 
reserved  for  their  own  use,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the  crown;  v 
and  out  of  that,  the  queen  undertook  to  assign  a  sufficient  maintenance 
for  the  protestant  clergy'. 

As  most  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  other  dignitaries  were  still 
firmly  attached  to  the  popish  religion,  the  extirpation  of  the  whole 
order,  rather  than  an  act.  of  snch  extraordinary  indulgence,  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  from  the  spirit  which 
had  hitherto  animated  the  nation.  But,  on  this  occasion,  other  prin- 
ciples obstructed  the  operations  of  such  as  were  purely  religious.  Zeal 
for  liberty,  and  the  love  of  wealth,  two  passions  extremely  opposite, 
coneurred  in  determining  the  protestant  leaders  to  fell  in  with  this 
plan,  which  deviated,  so  manifestly  from  the  maxims  by  which  they 
had  hitherto  regulated  their  conduct. 

If  the  reformers  had  been  allowed  to  act  without  control,  and  to  level 
all  distinctions  in  tJhe  church,  the  great  revenues  annexed  to  eccle- 
siastical dignities  could  not,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  have  been  retained 
by  those  in  whose  hands  they  now  were ;  but  must  either  have  been 
distributed  amongst  the  protestant  clergy,  who  performed  all  religious 
offices,  or  must  have  &llen  to  the  queen,  from  the  bounty  of  whose 
ancestors  the  greater  part  of  them  was  originally  derived.     The  former 

>  Keith,  Append.  175.     Knox,  194. 
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1661.     scheme,  Iiowe?er  suitable  to  the  reiicious  spirit  of  oiany  among  the 

— people,  was  attended  with  manifold  danger.     The  popish  ecclesiastics 

nad  ac^qaired  a  share  in  the  national  property,  which  far  exceeded  the 
proportion  that  was  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom;  and 
the  nobles  were  determined  to  guard  against  this  enl,  by  preventing  the 
return  of  those  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  Nor  was  the 
latter,  which  exposed  the  constitution  to  more  imminent  hasard,  to  be 
avoided  with  less  care.  Even  that  circumscribed  prerogative,  which 
the  Scottish  kings  possessed,  was  the  object  of  Jealousy  to  the  nobles. 
If  they  had  allowed  the  crown  to  seize  tne  spoib  of  the  church,  such 
an  increase  of  power  must  have  followed  that  accession  of  property,  as 
would  have  raised  the  royal  authoritv  above  control,  and  have  renclered 
the  most  limited  prince  in  Europe  the  most  absolute  and  independent. 
The  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth  presented  a  recent  and  alarming  example 
of  this  nature.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  that  prince,  from  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  not  only  changed  the  maxims  of  his 
government,  but  the  temper  of  his  mina ;  and  he,  who  had  formerly 
submitted  to  his  parliaments,  and  courted  his  people,  dictated  from 
that  time  to  the  former  with  intolerable  insolence,  and  tyrannised  over 

•  the  latter  with  unprecedented  severity.    And,  if  his  policy  had  not  been 

extremely  short-sighted,  if  he  had  not  squandered  what  he  acquired, 
with  a  profusion  equal  to  his  rapaciousness,  and  which  defeated  his 
ambition,  he  might  have  established  despotism  in  England,  on  a  basis  so 
broad  and  stronff,  as  all  the  efforts  of  the  subjects  would  never  have  been 
able  to  shake.  In  Scotland,  where  the  riches  of  the  clerfly  bore  as  great 
a  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  the  acquisition  of  church 
lands  would  have  been  of  no  less  importance  to  the  crown,  and  no  less 
fiital  to  the  aristocracy.  The  nobles,  for  this  reason,  guarded  against 
such  an  increase  of  the  royal  power,  and,  thereby,  secured  their  own 
independence. 

Avarice  mingled  itself  with  their  concern  for  the  interest  of  their 
order.  The  reuniting  the  possessions  of  the  church  to  the  crown,  or  the 
bestowine  them  on  the  protestant  clergy,  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow, 
both  to  those  nobles  who  had,  by  fraud  or  violence,  seized  part  of  these 
revenues,  and  to  those  abbots  and  .priors  who  had  totally  renounced 
their  ecclesiastical  character.  But  as  the  plan  which  was  proposed, 
gave  some  sanction  to  their  usurpation,  they  promoted  it  with  their 
utmost  influence.  The  popish  ecclesiastics,  though  the  lopping  off  a 
third  of  their  revenues  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  them,  consented, 
under  their  present  circumstances,  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  posses- 
sions, in  order  to  purchase  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  remainder; 
and,  after  deeming  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost,  they  considered  what- 
ever they  could  retrieve  as  so  much  gain.  Many  of  the  ancient  dignitaries 
were  men  of  noble  birth;  and,  as  they  no  longer  entertained  hopes  of 
restoring  the  popish  religion,  they  wished  their  own  relations,  rather 
than  the  crown,  or  the  protestant  clergy,  to  be  enriched  with  the  spoils 
'  of  the  church.  They  connived,  for  this  reason,  at  the  encroachments 
of  the  nobles ;  they  even  aided  their  avarice  and  violence;  they  dealt  out 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  among  their  own  relations,  and,  by  granting 
'  feus'  and  perpetual  leases  of  lands  and  tithes,  gave,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
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power»  some  colour  of  legal  possession  to  what  was  formerly  mere  usurp-  156t. 
atjon.  Many  vestiges  of  such  alienations  still  remain*.  The  nobles, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  incumbents*  daily  extended  their  encroach- 
meotSy  and  gradually  stripped  the  ecclesiastics  of  their  richest  and  most 
Tiluable  possessions.  Ev^n  that  third  part,  which  was  given  up,  in  order 
to  silence  the  clamours ^f  the  prolestant  clergy,  and  to  be  some  equiva- 
lent to  the  crown  for  its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable  sum.  The 
'  thirds'  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles,  especially  by  such  as  had 
embraced  the  reformation,  were  almost  universally  remitted.  Others, 
by  producing  fraudulent  rentals;  by  estimating  the  corn,  and  other  ^ 

Cyments  in  kind,  at  an  undervalue ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  col-' 
rlors,  greatly  diminished  the  chai^  aeainst  themselves';  and  the 
Dobles  bad  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  device  which,  at  so  small 
e]cpense,  secured  to  them  such  valuable  possessions. 

Nor  were  the  protestant  clei^  considerable  gainers  by  this  new  regu-  The  pro- 
lation;  they  found  it  to  be  a  more  easy  matter  to  kindle  zeal,  than  to  c^rg^no 
exiiiigaish  avarice.     Those  very  men,  whom  formerly  they  had  swayed  g"*'"'*^ 
with  absolute  authority,  were  now  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances.    The 
prior  of  Sl  Andrew's,  the  earl  of  Argyll,  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  Mait-  ) 

land,  all  the  most  zealous  leaders  of  the  congregation,  were  appointed  ^ 

to  assign,  or,  as*  it  was  called,  to  ^modify'  their  stipends.     An  hundred  ^ 

merks  Scottish  was  the  allowance  which  their  liberality  afforded  to  the 
generality  of  ministers.  To  a  few  three  hundred  merks  were  granted '. 
About  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  Scottish  appears  to  have  been  the 
whole  sum  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  national  church,  established 
by  law,  and  esteemed  throughout  the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  God  ^. 
£?en  this  sum  was  paid  with  Httle  exactness,  and  the  ministers  were  kept 
in  tbe  same  poverty  and  dependence  as  formerly. 

The  gentleness  of  the  queen^s  administration,  and  the  elegance  of  her  1562. 
court,  bad  mitigated,  in  some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  nobles,  and  ?^s^' 
accustomed  them  to  greater  mildness  and  humanity ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  her  presence  and  authority  were  a  check  to  their  factious  and 
tumultuary  spirit.  But,  as  a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity  was  not 
natural  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could  not  be  of  long  continuance; 
and  this  year  became  remarkable  for  the  most  violent  eruptions  of  in  - 
testine  discord  and  animosity. 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobility  of  Scotland,  a  monarch 
could  possess  little  authority,  and  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigorous  juris- 
diction. The  interfering  of  interest,  the  unsettled  state  of  property, 
the  frequency  of  public  commotions,  and  the  fierceness  of  their  own 
mannws,  sowed  among  the  great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and 
contentions.  These,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  frequently 
decided  not  by  law,  but  by  violence^  The  offended  baron,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  monarch,  or  acknowledging  his  superior  autho- 
rity, assembled  his  own  followers,  and  invaded  the  lands  of  his  rival  in 
an  hostile  manner.  Tc^ether  with  his  estate  and  honours,  every  noble- 
nuin  transmitted  some  hereditary  feud  to  his  posterity,  who  were  bound 
io  boiK>ur  to  adopt  and  to  prosecute  it  with  unabated  rancour. 

«  Keith,  507.     S  poUw.  175.  *  Keith,  Append.  188.     Spotw.  185. 
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enmilj  to 
the  qneen's 
minislcr». 


Such  a  'dis$en»ion  had  subsisted  between  the  house  of  Hamiilon  and 
the  earl  of  Bothivell,  and  was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries  during  the 
late  commotions '.  The  earl  of  Arran  and  Bothwell  happening  to  attend 
the  court  at  the  same  time,  their  followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangerous  tumults  in  that  city.  At 
last,  the  mediation  of  their  friends,  particularly  of  Knox,  brought  about 
a  reconcilement,  but  an  unfortunate  one  to  both  these  noblemen*. 

A  few  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox,  and,  with  the  utmost  terror 
and  confusion,  confessed  first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew's,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  Bothwell, 
and  his  kinsmen  the  Hamiltons,  had  conspired  to  murder  the  prior,  Mait- 
land,  and  the  other  favourites  of  the  queen.  The  duke  of  Ghatelberault 
regarded  the  prior  as  a  rival,  who  had  supplanted  him  in  the  queen's 
favour,  and  who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm,  which  he  imagined  to  be 
due  to  himself,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood.  Bothwell,  on  account  of  the 
personal  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  the  prior,  during  the  hos- 
tile operations  of  the  two  contending  parties,  was  no  less  exasperated 
against  him.  But  whether  he  and  the  Hamiltons  had  agreed  to  cement 
their  new  alliance  with  the  blood  of  their  common  enemy,  or  whether 
the  conspiracy  existed  only  in  the  frantic  and  disordered  imagination  o( 
the  earl  of  Arran,  it  is  impossible,  amidst  the  contradiction  of  historians 
and  the  defectiveness  of  records,  positively  to  determine.  Among  men 
inflamed  with  resentment  and  impatient  for  revenge,  rash  expressions 
might  be  uttered,  and  violent  and  criminal  expedients  proposed;  and, 
on  that  foundation,  Arran's  distempered  fancy  might  rear  the  whole  super- 
structure of  a  conspiracy.  All  the  persons  accused  denied  their  guilt 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  But  the  known  characters  of  the  men, 
and  the  violent  spirit  of  the  age,  added  greatly  to  the  probability  of  ehe 
accusation,  and  abundantly  justify  the  conduct  of  the  queen's  ministers, 
who  confined  Bothwell,  Arran,  and  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  in  separate 
prisons,  and  obliged  the  duke  to  surrender  the  strong  castle  of  Dumbar- 
ton, which  he  had  held  ever  since  the  time  of  his  resigning  the  office  of 
regent  ^ 

The  designs  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  against  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  were 
deeper  laid,  and  produced  more  memorable  and  more  tragical  events. 
George  Gordon,  earl  of  Huntly,  having  been  one  of  the  nobles  who  con- 
spired against  James  the  third,  and  who  raised  his  son,  James  the  fourth, 
to  the  throne,  enjoyed  a  great  share  in  the  confidence  of  that  generous 
prince^.  By  his  bounty,  great  accessions  of  wealth  and  power  were 
added  to  a  family  already  opulent  and  powerful.  On  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  Alexander,  the  next  earl,  being  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
all  the  counties  beyond  Forth,  left  the  other  nobles  to  contend  for  offices 
at  court;  and  retiring  to  the  north,  where  his  estates  and  influence  lay, 
resided  there  in  a  kind  of  princely  independence.  The  chieftains,  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  dreaded  the  growing  dominion  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous neighbour,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  his  encroachments.  Some 
of  his  rivals  he  secretly  undermined,  others  he  subdued  by  open  force 
His  estate  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  subject,  and  his  *  superiorities' 
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and  jurisdictions  extended  over  many  of  the  northern  counties.     With     1562. 

power  and  possessions  so  extensiye,  under  two  long  and  feeble  minorities,  

and  amidst  the  shock  of  civil  commotions,  the  earls  of  Huntly  might 
luive  indulged  the  most  elevated  hopes.  But,  happily  for  the  crown,  an 
active  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not  the  characteristic  of  that  family ; 
and,  whatever  object  their  ambition  might  have  in  view,  they  chose 
rather  to  acquire  it  by  political  address,  than  to  seize  it  openly,  and  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  conduct  of  George,  the  present  earl,  during  the  late  commotions, 
had  been  perfectly  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  family  in  that  age, 
dubious,  variable,  and  crafty.  While  the  success  of  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation was  uncertain,  he  assisted  the  queen  regent  in  her  attempts 
to  crush  them.  When  their  affairs  put  on  a  better  aspect,  he  pretended 
to  join  them,  but  never  heartily  followed  their  cause.  He  was  courted 
and  feared  by  each  of  the  contending  parties ;  both  connived  at  his 
encroachments  in  the  north;  and,  by  artifice  and  force,  which  he  well 
knew  how  to  employ  alternately,  and  in  their  proper  places,  he  added 
every  day  to  the  exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  possessed. 

He  observed  the  growing  reputation  and  authority  of  the  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's  with  the  greatest  jealousy  and  concern,  and  considered 
bim  as  a  rival,  who  had  engrossed  that  share  in  the  queen's  confidence, 
to  which  his  own  zeal  for  the  popish  religion  seemed  to  give  him 
a  preferable  title.  Personal  injuries  soon  increased  the  misunderstanding 
occasioned  by  rivalship  in  power.  The  queen  having  determined  to 
reward  the  services  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  by  creating  him  an  earl, 
she  made  choice  of  Mar,  as  the  place  whence  he  should  take  his  title; 
and,  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  support  his  new  honour,  bestowed  Peii.  i. 
upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  lands  of  that  name.  These  were  part 
of  the  royal  demesnes',  but  the  earls  of  Huntly  had  been  permitted,  for 
several  years,  to  keep  possession  of  them*.  On  this  occasion  the  earl  not  ' 
only  complained,  with  some  reason,  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but 
bad  real  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  a  formidable  neighbour 
in  the  heart  of  his  territories,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his  power,  and 
excite  his  oppressed  vassals  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

An  incident,  which  happened  soon  after,  increased  and  confirmed  June  27. 
Huntly 's  suspicions.  Sir  John  Gordon,  his  third  son,  and  lord  Ogilvie, 
had  a  dispute  about  the  property  of  an  estate.  This  dispute  became  a 
deadly  quarrel.  They  happened  unfortunately  to  meet  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh ;  and,  being  both  attended  with  armed  followers,  a  scuflle 
ensued,  in  which  lord  Ogilvie  was  dangerously  wounded  by  sir  John. 
The  magistrates  seized  both  the  offenders,  and  the  queen  commanded 
them  to  be  strictly  confined.  Under  any  regular  government,  such  a 
breach  of  public  peace  and  order  would  expose  the  person  offending  to 
certain  punishment.  At  this  time  some  severity  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  vindicate  the  queen's  authority  from  an  insult,  the  most  heinous 
which  had  been  offered  to  it,  since  her  return  into  Scotland.  But,  in  an 
age  accustomed  to  license  and  anarchy,  even  this  moderate  exercise  of 
her  power,  in  ordering  them  to  be  kept  in  custody,  was  deemed  an  act 
of  intolerable  rigour;  and  the  friends  of  each  party  began  to  conveno 
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1562.     ihdr  vassali  and  dependents,  in  order  to  overawe  or  lo  frostrate  the 

decisions  of  justice'.  Meanwhile,  Gordon  m^de  his  escape  outof  pnsoo, 

and  flying  into  Aberdeenshire,  complained  loudly  of  the  indignity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated;  and  as  all  the  queen's  actions  were,  at  thia 
juncture,  imputed  to  the  earl  of  Mar,  this  added  not  a  little  to  the  resent- 
ment which  Uuntly  had  conceived  against  that  nobleman. 

Angnst.  At  the  very  time  when  these  passions  fiBnnented,  with  the  utmost 

violence,  in  the  minds  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  his  femily,  the  queen 
happened  to  set  out  on  a  progress  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
She  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Morton,  Maitland,  and  other 
leaders  of  that  party.  The  presence  of  the  queen,  in  a  country  where  do 
name  greater  than  the  earl  of  Huntly's  had  been  heard  of,  and  oo 
power  superior  to  his  had  been  exercised,  for  manv  years,  was  an  event 
of  itself  anundantly  mortifying  to  that  haughty  nobleman.  But  wlule  the 
queen  was  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Mar,  all  her  actions  were 
more  apt  to  be  misrepresented,  and  construed  into  injuries;  and  a 
thousand  circumstances  could  not  but  occur  to  awaken  Huntly's  jealousy, 
to  offend  his  pride,  and  to  inflame  his  resentment.  Amidst  the  agitations 
of  so  many  violent  passions,  some  eruption  was  unavoidable. 

On  Mary's  arrival  in  the  north,  Huntly  employed  his  wife,  a  woman 
capable  of  executing  the  commission  with  abundance  of  dexterity,  to 
sooth  the  queen,  and  lo  intercede  for  pardon  to  their  son.  Bat  the 
queen  peremptorily  required  that  he  should  again  deliver  himself  into 
tne  hands  of  justice,  and  rely  on  her  clemency.  Gordon  was  persuaded 
to  do  so;  and  being  enjoined  by  the  queen  to  enter  himself  prisoner  in 
the  castle  of  Stirling,  he  promised  likewise  to  obey  that  command.  Lord 
Erskine,  Mar's  uncle,  was  at  that  time  governor  of  this  fort.  The  queen's 
severity,  and  the  place  in  which  she  appointed  Gordon  to  be  confined, 
were  interpreted  to  be  new  marks  of  Mar's  rancour,  and  augmented  the 
hatred  of  the  Gordons  against  him. 

sepi.  ].  Meantime,  sir  John  Gordon  set  out  towards  Stirling;  but  instead  of 

performing  his  promise  to  the  queen,  made  hb  escape  from  his  suards, 
and  returned  to  take  the  command  of  his  followers,  who  were  nsing  in 
arms  all  over  the  north.  These  were  destined  to  second  and  improve  the 
blow,  by  which  his  father  proposed,  secretly  and  at  once,  to  cut  off 
Mar,  Morton,  and  Maitland,  his  principal  adversaries.  The  time  and 
place  for  perpetrating  this  horrid  deed  were  frequently  appointed;  but 
the  executing  of  it  was  wonderfully  prevented,  by  some  oi  those  unfore- 
seen  accidents,  which  so  often  occur  to  disconcert  the  schemes,  and  to 
intimidate  the  hearts  of  assassins'.  Huntly's  own  house,  at  Strathbogie, 
was  the  last  and  most  convenient  scene  appointed  for  committing  the 
intended  violence.  But,  on  her  journey  thither,  .the  queen  heard  of 
young  Gordon's  flight  and  rebellion,  and  refusing,  in  the  first  transports 
of  her  indignation,  to  enter  under  the  father's  roof,  by  that  fortunate 
expression  of  her  resentment  saved  her  ministers  from  unavoidable 
destruction^ 

»iinlt"uf«  ^^^  '^'  success  of  these  efforts  of  private  revenge  precipitated  Huntly 
into  open  rebellion.  As  the  queen  was  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
his  rivals,  it  was  impossible  to  compass  their  ruin,  without  violating  the 

i  Keith,  22S.  >  Keith,  250.  i  Knox,  518. 
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lilegiaiiee  wUch  he  owed  his  sovereign.  On  her  arrival  at  Ipverness,  IMS. 
the  commamliiig  officer  in  the  castle,  by  Huntly's  orders,  shut  the  gates  — — - 
•pinst  ber.  Ifary  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  the  town,  which  was  open 
lad  defenceless;  hut  this  too  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
df  the  earl's  followers '.  The  utmost  consternation  seized  the  queen,  who 
was  attended  by  a  very  slender  train.  She  every  moment  expected  the 
tpproach  of  the  rebels,  and  some  ships  were  already  ordered  into  the 
nrer  to  secure  her  escape.  The  loyalty  of  the  Munroes,  Frazers, 
Hiddntoahes,  and  some  neighbouring  clans,  who  took  arms  in  her 
defence,  saved  her  from  this  danger.  By  their  assistance,  she  even 
fcrced  the  castle  to  surrender,  and  inflicted  on  the  governor  the 
paDisfament  which  his  insolence  deserved. 

This  open  act  of  disobedience  was  the  occasion  of  a  measure  more 
galling  to  Huntly  than  any  the  queen  had  hitherto  taken.  Lord  Erskine 
having  pretended  a  right  to  the  earldom  of  Mar,  Stewart  resigned  it  in 
his  fiivour;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Mary  conferred  upon  him  the  title 
of  earl  of  Murray,  with  the  estate  annexed  to  that  dignity,  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  since  the  year  i6A8  '. 
From  this  encroachment  upon  his  domains  he  concluded  that  his  femily 
was  devoted  to  destruction;  and,  dreading  to  be  stripped  gradually  of 
those  possessions  which,  in  reward  of  their  services,  the  gratitude  of  the 
crown  had  bestowed  on  himself,  or  his  ancestors,  he  no  longer  disguised 
his  intentions,  but,  in  defiance  of  the  queen's  proclamation,  openly  took 
arms.  Instead  of  yielding  those  places  of  strength,  which  Mary  required 
him  to  surrender,  his  followers  dispersed  or  cut  in  pieces  the  parties 
which  she  despatched  to  take  possession  of  them';  and  he  himself 
advancing  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  towards  Aberdeen,  to  which 
place  the  queen  was  now  returned,  filled  her  small  court  with  conster- 
nation. Murray  had  only  a  handful  of  men  in  whom  he  could  confide  4. 
In  order  to  form  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  barons;  but,  as  most  of  these  either 
fiivoured  Huntly's  designs*  or  stood  in  awe  of  his  power*  from  them  no 
cordial  or  eifectual  service  could  be  expected. 

With  these  troops,  however,  Murray,  who  eould  gain  nothing  by  oct.n. 
delay,  marched  bnskly  towards  the  enemy.     He  found  them  at  Co- 
richie,  posted  to  great  advantage ;  he  commanded  his  northern  asso- 
ciates instantly  to  begin  the  attack;  but,  on  the  first  motion  of  the 
enemy,  they  treacherously  turned  their  backs;  and  Huntly's  followers,, 
throwing  aside  their  spears,  and  breakingtheir  ranks,  drew  their  swords, 
and  rushed  forward  to  the  pursuit.    It  was  then  that  Murray  ^ave  proof,  ^^^ 
both  of  steady  courage  and  of  prudent  conduct.     He  stood  immovableMhe  tu/id 
on  a  rising  ground,  with  the  small  but  trusty  body  of  his  adherents,  ^^'^y- 
who,  presenting,  their  spears  to  the  enemy,  received  them  with  a  deter- 
mined resolution,  which  they  little  expected.    The  Highland  broad- 
sword is  not  a  weapon  fit  to  encounter  the  Scottish  spear.     In  every 
civil  commotion,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  has  been  evident,  and  has 
always  decided  the  contest.     On  this  occasion  the  irregular  attack  of 
Huntly's  troops  was  easily  repulsed  by  Murray's  firm  battalion.    Before 

*  Crawf.  Officers  of  Stste,  86, 67.  »  Crawf.  Peer.  559. 

»  Knoi,  519.  *  Keith,  150. 
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1562.     they  recovered  from  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  re- 

sistance*  Murray's  northern  troops,  who  had  fled  so  shamefully  in  the 

beginning  of  the  action,  willing  to  regain  their  credit  with  the  Tictortous 
party,  feU  upon  them,  and  completed  the  rout.  Hnntly  himself,  who 
was  extremely  corpulent,  was  trodden  to  death  in  the  pursuit.  His  sons , 
sir  John  and  Adam,  were'  taken,  and  Murray  returned  in  triumph  -to 
Aberdeen  with  his  prisoners. 

The  trial  of  men  taken  in  actual  rebellion  against  their  sovereign  was 
extremely  short.  Three  days  after  the  battle,  sir  John  Gordon  was 
beheaded  at  Aberdeen.  His  brother  Adam  was  pardoned  on  account  of 
his  youth.  Lord  Gordon,  who  had  been  privy  to  his  father's  designs, 
was  seized  in  the  south,  and  upon  trial  found  guilty  of  treason;  bul, 
through  the  queen's  clemency,  the  punishment  Wias  remitted.  The  first 
parliament  proceeded  against  this  great  family  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  law,  and  reduced  their  power  and  fortune  to  the  lowest  ebb'. 

As  ike  fall  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  is  the  most  important  event  of  this 
year,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  interrupt  the  narrative  by  taking 
notice  of  lesser  transactions,  which  may  now  be  related  with  equal  pro- 
priety. 


A  This  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Hantly  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  mysterioos  pas- 
sages in  the  Scottish  history.  As  it. was  a  transaction  pprely  domestic,  and  m  which  the 
English  were  little  interested,  Few  original  papers  concerning  it  have  been  found  in  Cecil's 
GoUection,  the  great  storehouse  of  evidence  and  information  with  regard  to  the  affairs  oT 
this  period. 

Buchanan  supposes  Mary  to  have  formed  a  design  about  this  time  of  destroying  Murray, 
and  of  employing  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  for  this  purpose.  But  his  account  of 
this  whole  transaction  appears  to  be  so  void  of  truth,  and  even  or  probability,  as  to  deserve 
no  serious  examination.  At  that  time  Mary  wanted  power,  and  seems  to  have  had  oo 
inclination  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  upon  her  brother. 

Two  other  hypotheses  have  been  advanced,  in  order  to  explain  this  matter;  bnt  they 
appear  to  be  equally  removed  from  truth. 

.  1.  It  cannot  well  be  conceived,  that  the  queen's  journey  to  the  north  was  a  scheme 
concerted  by  Murray,  in  order  to  ruin  the  earl  of  Huntly.  1.  Huntly  had  resided  at  court 
almost  ever  since  the  queen's  return.  Keith,  198.  Append.  175,  etc.  This  was  the  proper 
place  in  which  to  have  seized  him.  To  attack  him  in  Aberdeenshire*  the  seat  of  hia  power, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  vassals,  was  a  project  equally  absurd  and  hazardous.  2.  The 
queen  was  not  accompanied  with  a  body  of  troops  capable  of  attempting  anything  against 
Huntly  by  violence :  ner  train  was  not  more  numerous  than  was  usual  in  times  of  greatest 
tranquillity.  Keith,  250.  S.  There  remain  two  original  letters  with  regard  to  this  con- 
spiracy ;  one  from  Randolph  the  English  resident,  and  another  from  Maitland,  both  directed 
to  Cecil.  They  talk  of  Huntly's  measures  as  notoriously  treasonable.  Randolph  mentions 
his  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  Murray, etc.  No  Lint  is  given  of  any  previous  resolu* 
tion  formed  by  Mary's  ministers  to  ruin  Huntly  and  his  family.  Had  any  such  design  ever 
existed,  it  was  Randolph's  duty  to  have  discovered  it;  nor  would  Maitland  have  laboured 
to  conceal  it  from  the  English  secretary.     Keith,  220.  2S2. 

II.  To  suppose  that  the  earl  of  Huntly  had  laid  any  plan  for  seizing  the  qneen  and  her 
ministers,  seems  to  be  no  less  improbable,  i.  On  the  queen's  arrival  in  the  north,  he 
laboured,  in  good  earnest,  to  gain  her  favour,  and  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  his  son.  Knox, 
318.  2.  He  met  the  queen,  first  at  Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Rothemay,  whither  he  would 
not  have  veotared  to  come,  had  he  harboured  any  such  treasonable  resolution.  Knox,  318. 
3.  His  conduct  was  irresolute  and  wavering,  like  that  of  a  man  disconcerted  by  an  unfore- 
seen danger,  not  like  one  executing  a  concerted  plan.  4.  The  most  considerable  persons 
of  his  clan  submitted  to  the  queen,  and  found  surety  to  obey  her  commands.  Keith,  226. 
Had  the  earl  been  previously  determined  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  aueen,  or  to  seize  her 
ministers,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  imparted  it  to  his  principal  followers,  nor  would 
they  have  deserted  him  in  this  manner. 

For  these  reasons  I  have,  on  the  one  hand,  vindicated  the  earl  of  Murray  from  any  deli- 
berate  intention  of  ruining  the  family  of  Gordon;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  imputed 
the  violent  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Hnntly  to  a  sudden  start  of  resentment,  without  charging: 
him  with  any  premeditated  purpose  of  rebellion. 
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In  the  begionuig  of  summer,  Mary,  who  was  desirous  of  entering     1562. 
iolo  a  more  intimate  correspondence  and  familiarity  with  Elizabeth,  j^int„v\ew 
employed  Maitland  to  desire  a  personal  interview  with  her,  somewhere  '*f^««  kk- 

1  ■^•Y^ii  !■•  1  11  1  •  i»i^    zahelii  and 

ID  the  north  ot  England.     As  this  proposal  could  not  be  rejected  with  Mary  pro- 
decency,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting  were  ^^''^^' 
iostantly  agreed  upon.    But  Elizabeth  was  prudent  enough  not  to  admit 
into  her   kingdom  a  rival  who  outshone  herself  so  far  in  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  person ;  and  who  excelled  so  eminently  in  all  the  arts  of 
insinuatiou  and  address.     Under  pretence  of  being  confined  to  London, 
by  the  attention  which  she  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  civil  wars  in 
France,  she  put  off  the  interview  for  that  season',  and  prevented  her 
subjects  from  seeing  the  Scottish  queen,  the  charms  of  whose  appear- 
ance and  behaviour  she  envied,  and  had  some  reason  to  dread. 
Durinz  this  year,  the  assembly  of  the  church  met  twice.     In  both  ^^o^  2. 

I  ^    ••^L-i«i^  1.  i».i  II       Decern.  2j. 

these  meetings  were  exhibited  many  complaints  of  the  poverty  and  de- 
pendence of  the  church;  and  many  murmurs  against  the  negligence  or 
avarice  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  collect  and  to  distribute 
the  small  fund  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  preachers'.  A 
petition,  craving  redress  of  their'grievances,  was  presented  to  the  queen; 
but  without  any  effect.  There  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  Mary  would 
discover  any  forwardness  to  grant  the  requests  of  su«h  supplicants.  As 
her  ministers,  though  all  most  zealous  protestants,  were  themselves 
growing  rich  on  the  inheritance  of  the  church,  they  were  equally 
re^rdless  of  the  indigence  and  demands  of  their  brethren. 

Mary  had  now  continued  above  two  years  in  a  state  of  widowhood.      *^*- 
Her  gentle  administration  had  secured  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  who  WnlTi!^'!? 
were  impatient  for  her  marriage,  and  wished  the  crown  to  descend  in  ^eLi^«  mar- 
the  risht  line  from  their  ancient  monarchs.     She  herself  was  the  most  ''^*'' 
amiable  woman  of  the  ace;  and  the  fame  of  her  accomplishments,  toge- 
ther with   the  favourable  circumstance   of  her  having  one  kingdom 
already  in  her  possession,  and  the  prospect  of  mountina;  the  throne  of 
another,  prompted  many  different  princes  to  solicit  an  alliance  so  illus- 
trious.    Scotland,  by  its  situation,  threw  so  much  weight  and  power 
into  whatever  scale  it  fell,  that  all  Europe  waited  with  solicitude  for 
Mary's  determination ;  and  no  event  in  that  age  excited  stronger  political 
fears  and  jealousies;  none  interested  more  deeply  the  passions  o(  several 
princes,  or  save  rise  to  more  contradictory  intrigues,  than  the  marriage 
of  the  Scottish  queen. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  remembered  what  vast  projects  ^K'*  *<^' 
the  French  had  founded  on  their  former  alliance  with  the  queen  of  different 
Scots;  and  though  the  unexpected  death,  first  of  Henry  and  then  of '^"°^' 
Francis,  had  hindered  these  from  taking  effect,  yet  if  Mary  should  again 
make  choice  of  a  husband  among  the  French  princes,  the  same  designs 
mieht  be  revived  and  prosecuted  with  better  success. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  emperor  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Jy^JJ^^ 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  proposed  to  marry  the  Scottish  queen  r^^riM.^ 
to  the  archduke  Charles,  Ferdinand's  third  son.    The  matter  was  com- 
municated to  Mary;  and  Melvil,  who,  at  that  time,  attended  the  elector 

1  Keith,  216.  ^  Knox,  Sil.  325. 
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i5g>»     palatiDe,  was  comiiianded  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  Mtoaiioa  of 
the  archduke'. 
Sr^ToT  Philip  the  second^  though  no  Iom  apprebenfive  of  Mary's  fidliog  once 

SfMin.  more  into  the  hands  of  France*  envied  bis  uncle  Ferdinand  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so  important  a  prixe ;  and*  as  his  own  insatiable  ambition  grasped 
at  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  be  employed  his  ambassador  at  the 
French  court  to  solicit  the  prmces  of  Lorrain  in  behalf  of  his  son  Don 
Carlos,  at  that  time  the  heir  of  all  the  extensive  dominiums  which 
belonged  to  the  Spanish  monarchy*. 
Byj^hedake  Catherine  of  Medicis,  on  the  other  band,  dreaded  the  marriage  of  the 
'""'  Scottish  queen  with  any  of  the  Austrian  princes,  which  would  have 
added  so  much  to  the  power  and  pretensions  of  that  ambitious  race. 
Her  jealousy  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  rendered  her  no  less  averse  from 
an  alliance  which,  by  securing  to  them  the  protection  of  the  emperor  or 
king  of  Spain,  woula  give  new  boldness  to  their  enterprising  spirit,  and 
enable  them  to  set  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  they  already  riTalled, 
at  open  defiance :  and,  as  she  was  afraid  that  these  splendid  proposals 
of  the  Austrian  family  would  dazzle  the  young  queen,  she  instantly 
despatched  Castelnau  into  Scotland,  to  offer  her  in  marriage  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  her  former  husband,  who  soon  after  mounted 
the  throne  of  France  \ 
Mary**  de-  Mary  attentively  weighed  the  pretensions  of  so  many  rivals.  The 
'^''^''°"'  « archduke  had  little  to  reconunend  nim  but  his  high  birth.  The  example 
of  Henry  the  eighth  was  a  warning  against  contracting  a  marriage  with 
the  brother  of  her  former  husband ;  and  she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  appearing  in  France,  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  she  had  for- 
merly held  in  that  kingdom.  She  listened,  therefore,  with  partiality, 
to  the  Spanish  propositions,  and  the  prospect  of  such  vast  povrer  and 
dominions  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  young  and  aspiring  princess. 

Three  several  circumstances,  however,  concurred  to  divert  Mary 
from  any  thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  murder  of  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Guise. 
The  violence  and  ambition  of  that  nobleman  had  involved  his  country 
in  a  civil  war;  which  was  conducted  with  furious  animosity  and  various 
success.  At  last  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  the  bulwark  of  the 
protestant  cause;  and  he  had  reduced  that  city  to  the  last  extremity, 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  the  frantic  zeal  of  Poltrot.  This  blow 
proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  young  duke  was  a  minor;  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  though  subtle  and  intriguing,  wanted  that 
undaunted  and  enterprising  courage,  which  rendered  tne  ambition  of 
his  brother  so  formidable.  Catherine,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
ambition  or  furthering  the  pretensions  of  her  daughter-in-law,  took 
pleasure  in  mortifying  the  one,  and  in  disappointing  the  other.  In  this 
situation,  and  without  such  a  protector,  it  became  necessary  for  Mary  to 
contract  her  views,  and  to  proceed  with  caution;  and,  whatever  pros- 
pect of  advantage  might  allure  her,  she  could  venture  upon  no  dangerous 
or  doubtful  measure.  i 

The  second  circumstance  which  weighed  with  Mary,  was  the  opinion   I 

t  MeW.  65.  66.     Keith  2S0.    See  Append.  No.  VII. 
>  Gasteln.  461.     Addh.  a  Labour.  501.  50S. 
s  Gasteln.  461. 
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of  tbe  qaeen  of  Eoglaod.  The  siarriage  of  the  Scoltiah  queen  ioterested  ift65. 
Elizal»eth  more  deeply  than  any  other  prince;  and  she  obsenred  all  her  Th«Twwso'r 
deliberationa  concerning  it  with  the  most  anxious  attention.  She  her-  ^^'>^*'- 
self  seems  early  to  have  fbnned  a  resolution  of  liring  unmarried,  and 
she  diacoTered  no  small  inclination  to  impose  the  same  law  on  the  queen 
of  Scots.  She  had  already  experiencea  what  use  might  be  made  of 
Mary's  power  and  pretensions  to  invade  her  dominions*  and  to  disturb 
her  posfie8si(Mi  of  the  crown.  The  death  of  Francis  the  second  had 
happily  delivered  her  from  this  danger,  which  she  determined  to  euard 
aninst  for  the  future  with  the  utmost  care.  As  the  restless  ambition 
o?  the  Austrian  princes,  the  avowed  and  bigjoted  patrons  of  the  catholic 
superstition,  made  her,  in  a  particular  manner,  dread  their  neighbour- 
hood, she  instructed  Randolph  to  remonstrate,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
against  any  alliance  with  them;  and  to  acquaint  Mary,  that,  as  she  her- 
self would  consider  such  a  match  to  be  a  breach  of  the  personal  friend-  . 
ehip  in  wjiich  they  were  so  happily  united,  so  the  English  nation  would 
regard  it  as  the  dissolution  of  that  confederacy  which  now  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms ;  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  religion 
and  liberties,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  take  some  step  prejudicial 
to  her  right  of  succession,  which,  as  she  well  knew,  they  neither  wanted 
power  nor  pretence  to  invalidate  and  set  aside.  This  threatening  was 
accompanied  with  a  promise,  but  expressed  in  very  ambiguous  terms, 
that  if  liary's  choice  of  a  husband  should  prove  agreeable  to  the  English 
nation,  Elixabeth  would  appoint  proper  persons  to  examine  her  title  to 
the  succession,  and,  if  well  founded,  command  it  to  be  publicly  recog- 
nised. She  observed,  however,  a  mysterious  silence  concerning  the 
¥erson  on  whom  she  wished  the  choice  of  the  Scottish  queen  to  fall, 
be  revealing  of  this  secret  was  reserved  for  some  future  negotiation. 
Meanwhile,  she  threw  out  some  obscure  hints,  that  a  native  of  Britain, 
or  one  not  of  princely  rank,  would  be  her  safest  and  most  inoffensive 
chiNce^.  An  advice,  offered  with  such  an  air  of  superiority  and  com- 
mand, mortified,^  no  doubt,  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  queen.  But, 
under  her  present  circumstances,  she  was  obliged  to  bear  this  indignity. 
Destitute  of  all  foreign  assistance,  and  intent  upon  the  English  succes- 
sion, the  great  object  of  her  wishes  and  ambition,  it  became  necessary 
to  court  a  rival,  whom,  without  manifest  imprudence,  she  could  not 
venture  to  offend. 

The  inclination  of  her  own  subjects  was  another,  and  not  the  least  The  •enri- 
considerable  circumstance,  which  called  for  Mary*s  attention  at  this  'S^n^ 
conjuncture.     They  had  been  taught,  by  the  fatal  experiment  of  her  ^^^' 
former  marriage,  to  dread  an  union  with  any  great  prince,  whose 
power  might  be  employed  to  oppress  their  religion  and  liberties.  They 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a  match  with  a  foreigner;  and,  if  the  crown 
should  be  strengthened  by  new  dominions  or  alliances,  they  foresaw 
that  the  royal  prerogative  would  soon  be  stretched  beyond  its  ancient 
and  legal  limits.     Their  eaprness  to  prevent  this  could  hardly  fail  of 
throwing  them  once  more  into  the  arms  of  England.     Elizabeth  would 
be  ready  to  afford  them  her  aid  towards  obstructing  a  measure  so  dis- 
agreeable to  herself.     It  was  easy  for  them,  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
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,  1563.  goyereign.  By  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet,  they  could  render 
it  diflicult  for  any  foreign  prince  to  land  in  Scotland.  The  Roman 
catholics,  now  an  inconsiderable  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  dispirited 
by  the  loss  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  could  give  no  obstruction  to  their 
designs.  To  what  violent  extremes  the  national  abhorrence  of  a  foreign 
yoke  might  haye  been  carried,  is  manifest  from  what  she  had  already 
seen  and  experienced. 

For  these  reasons  Mary  laid  aside,  at  that  time,   all  thoughts  of 
foreign  alliance,  and  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  ambition,   in 
order  to  remove  the  jealousies  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
her  own  subjects. 
meSi'ilad         ^^^  parliament  met  this  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  queen's 
Maj26.  '    return    into    Scotland.      Mary's    administration    had    hitherto    been 
extremely  popular.     Her  ministers  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation;  and,  by  consequence,  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly  were 
conducted  with  perfect  unanimity.      The  grant  of  the  earldom    of 
Murray  to  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's  was  confirmed :  the  earl  of  Hunlly, 
and  several  of  his  vassals  and  dependents,  were  attainted  :  the  attainder 
against  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  some  of  his  accomplices  in  the  murder 
of  cardinal  Beatoun,  was  reversed' :  the  act  of  oblivion,  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  of  Edinbui^h,  received  the  royal  sanction.     But  Mary,  who 
had  determined  never  to  ratify  that  treaty,  took  care  that  this  sanction 
should  not  be  deemed  any  acknowledgment  of  its  validity;  she  granted 
her  consent  merely  in  condescension  to  the  lords  in  parliament,  who, 
on  their  knees,  besought  her  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions 
of  her  subjects  by  such  a  gracious  law'. 
Nothing  No  attempt  was  made,  in  this  parliament^  to  procure  the  queen's 

^h*^^  assent  to  the  laws  establishing  the  protestant  religion.  Her  ministers, 
toieiignni  though  zcalous  protcstauts  themselves,  were  aware  that  this  could  not 
be  urged  without  manifest  danger  and  imprudence.  She  had  con> 
sented,  through  their  influence,  to  tolerate  and  protect  the  reformed 
doctrine.  They  had  even  prevailed  on  her  to  imprison  and  prosecute 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  prior  of  Whithorn,  for  celebrating 
mass  contrary  to  her  proclamation  \  Mary,  however,  was  still  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  the  Romish  church ;  and  though,  from  political 
motives,  she  had  granted  a  temporary  protection  of  opinions  which  she 
disapproved,  there  were  no  grounds  to  hope  that  she  would  agree  to 
establish  them  for  perpetuity.  The  moderation  of  those  who  professed 
it,  was  the  best  method  for  reconciling  the  queen  to  the  protestant 
religion.  Time  might  abate  her  bigotrv.  Her  prejudices  might  wear 
off  gradually,  and  at  last  she  might  yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  people, 
what  their  importunity  or  their  violence  could  never  have  extorted. 
Many  laws  of  importance  were  to  be  proposed  in  parliament;  and  to 
defeat  all  these,  by  such  a  fruitless  ana  ill-timed  application  to  the 
queen,  would  have  been  equally  injurious  to  individuals  and  detri- 
mental to  the  public, 
iwbicbof.  The  zeal  of  the  protestant  clergy  was  deaf  to  all  these  considerations 
cCrg'jf'^      of  prudence  or  policy.      Eager  and  impatient,  it  brooked  no  delay: 
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^rere  and  inflexible,  it  would  condescend  to  no  compliances.  The  4563. 
leading  men  of  that  order  insisted,  that  this  opportunity  of  establishing 
religion  by  law  was  not  to  be  neglected.  They  pronounced  the  mode* 
ration  of  the  courtiers,  apostacy ;  and  their  endeavours  to  gain  the 
queen,  ibey  reckoned  criminal  and  servile.  Knox  solemnly  renounced 
the  friendship  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  as  a  man  devoted  to  Mary,  and  so 
blindly  zealous  for  her  service,  as  to  become  regardless  of  those  objects 
which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed  most  sacred.  This  rupture,  which  is 
a  strong  proof  of  Murray's  sincere  attachment  to  the  queen  at  that 
period,  continued  above  a  year  and  an  half'. 

The  preachers  being  disappointed  by  the  men  in  whom  they  placed 
the  greatest  confidence,  gave  vent  to  tneir  indignation  in  their  pulpits. 
These  echoed  more  loudly  than  ever  with  declamations  against  idolatry ; 
^ith  dismal  presages  concerning  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  foreigner; 
and  with  bitter  reproaches  against  those  who,  from  interested  motives^ 
had  deserted  that  cause  which  they  once  reckoned  it  their  honour  to 
support.     The  people,  inflamed  by  such  vehement  declamations,  which  and  occa- 
were  dictated  by  a  zeal  more  sincere  than  prudent,  proceeded  to  rash  ^Cn^ 
and  unjustifiable  acts  of  violence.     During  the  queen's  absence,  on  a  '***  p**^**' 
progress  into  the  west,  mass  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  her  chapel 
at  Holyrood  House.     The  multitude  of  those  who  openly  resorted  ^     ^ 
thitBer,  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who,  being 
free  from  the  restraint  which  the  royal  presence  imposed,  assembled  in 
a  riotous  manner,  interrupted  the  service,  and  filled  such  as  were  pre- 
sent with  the  utmost  consternation.     Two  of  the  ringleaders  in  this 
tumult  were  seized,  and  a  day  appointed  for  their  trial  % 

Knox,  who  deemed  the  zeal  of  these  persons  laudable,  and  their  con-  j^^x  tried 
duct  meritorious,  considered  them  as  sufferers  in  a  good  cause ;  and  JSiS'bSr 
in  order  to  screen  them  from  danger,  he  issued  circular  letters,  requir-  gjjj^g 
ing  all  who  professed  the  true  religion,  or  were  concerned  for  the  pre- 
servation of  it,  to  assemble  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  by 
their  presence  they  might  comfort  and  assist  their  distressed  brethren  . 
Ooe  of  these  letters  fell  into  the  queen's  hands.     To  assemble  the  sub- 
jects without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  was  construed  to  be 
treason,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  that  crime,  j^^  jg 
before  the  privy  council.     Happily  for  him,  his  judges  were  not  only 
zealous  protestants,  but  the  very  men  who,  during  the  late  commo- 
tions, bad  openly  resisted  and  set  at  defiance  the  queen's  authority. 
It  was  under  precedents  drawn  from  their  own  conduct  that  Knox 
endeavoured  to  shelter  himself.     Nor  would  it  have  been  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  these  counsellors  to  have  found  out  a  distinction,  by  which  they  i 
could '  censure  him  without  condemning  themselves.      After  a  long                                | 
hearing,  to  the  astonishment  of  Lethington  and  the  other  courtiers ^  he 
was  unanimously  acquitted.     Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross,  and  president  of                                < 
the  court  of  session,  a  zealous  papist,  heartily  concurred  with  the  other 
couDsellors  in  this  decision^;  a  remarkable  fact,  which  shows  the                              ^ 
unsettled  state  of  government  in  that  age;  the  low  condition  to  which                               1 
regal  authority  was  then  sunk;  and  the  impunity  with  which  subjects                                I 
might  invade  those  rights  of  the  crown  which  are  now  held  sacred. 
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1564.         The  marriage  of  the  Scollish  qiieea  continued  still  to  be  the  object 
NagotMiions  ^^  attention  and  intrigue.     Though  Elizabeth,  eyen  while  she  wished 
t^regwd  to  direct  Mar j,  treated  her  with  a  disgustful  reserve ;  though  she  kept 
qneen^        her,  without  necessitj ,  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  and  hinted  often  at  the 
^      person  whom  she  destined  to  be  her  husband,  without  directly  mention- 
ing his  name:  yet  Mary  framed  all  her  actions  to  express  such  a  prudent 
respect  for  the  English  queen,  that  foreign  princes  began  to  imagine  she 
haa  given  herself  up  implicitly  to  her  direction'.     The  prospect  of  this 
union  alarmed  Catherine  of  Medicis.      Though  Catherine  had  taken 
pleasure  all  along  in  doing  ill  offices  to  the  queen  of  Scots :  though, 
soon  after  the  duke  of  Guise's  death,  she  had  put  upon  her  a  most 
mortifying  indignity,  by  stopping  the  payment  of  her  dowry,  by  depriving 
her  subject,  the  duke  of  Cliatelherauft,  of  his  pension,  and  by  bestowing 
the  command  of  the  Scottish  guards  on  a  Frenchman*;  she  resolved, 
however,  to  prevent  this  dangerous  conjunction  of  the  British  queens. 
For  this  purpose  she  now  employed  all  her   art  to  appease  Mary^,  to 
whom  she  had  given  so  many  causes  of  offence.     The  arrears  of  her 
dowry  were  instantly  paid;  more  punctual  remittances  were  promised 
for  the  future ;  and  offers  made,  not  only  to  restore  but  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  Scottish  nation  in  France.     It  was  ^sy  for  Mary  to 
penetrate  into  the  motives  of  this  sodden  change ;  she  well  knew  the 
character  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  laid  little  stress  upon  professions  of 
friendship,  which  came  from  a  princess  of  such  a  false  and  unfeeling 
heart. 

The  negotiation  with  England,  relative  to  the  marriage,  suffered  no 
interruption  from  this  application  of  the  French  queen.  As  Mary,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  her  subjects,  and  pressed  by  the  strongest 
motives  of  interest,  determined  speedily  to  marry,  Elizabeth  was  oblrged 
to  break  that  unaccountable  silence  which  she  had  hitherto  affected. 
Maxefa.  The  secret  was  disclosed,  and  her  favourite  lord  Robert  Dudley,  after 
E»^ti>  wards  earl  of  Leicester,  was  declared  to  be  the  happy  man  whom  she 
""™"^°io  had  chosen  to  be  the  husband  of  a  queen  courted  by  so  many  princes^. 
Elizabeth's  wisdom  and  penetration  were  remarKable  in  the  choice 
of  her  ministers;  in  distinguishing  her  favourites,  those  great  qualities 
were  less  conspicuous.  She  was  influenced  in  two  cases  so  opposite,  by 
merit  of  very  different  kinds.  Their  capacity  for  business,  their  knowledge, 
their  prudence,  were  the  talents  to  which  alone  she  attended  in  choosing 
her  ministers;  whereas  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person,  polished 
manners,  and  courtly  address,  were  the  accomplishments  on  which  she 
bestowed  her  favour.     She  acted  in  the  one  case  with  the  wisdom  of  a 

^ueen,  in  the  other  she  discovered  the  weakness  of  a  woman.  To  this 
eicester  owed  his  grandeur.  Though  remarkable  neither  ibr  eminence 
in  virtue  nor  superiority  of  abilities,  the  queen's  partiality  distingoisbed 
him  on  every  occasion.  She  raised  him  to  the  highest  honcNirs,  she 
bestowed  on  him  the  most  important  employments,  and  manifested 
an  affection  so  disproportionate  to  his  merit,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  age,  it  could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  power  of  planetary 
influenced 
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The  high  spirit  of  the  Scotlish  queen  could  not  well  bear  the  first     1564. 
overture  of  a  match  with  a  subject.     Her  own  rank,  the  splendour  of  M«ryof- 
her  former  marriage,  and  the  solicitations  at  this  time  of  so  many  power-  [JjJ^  *** 
fal  princes,  crowded  into  her  thoughts,  and  made  her  sensibly  feel  how 
humbling  and  disrespectful  Elizabeth's  proposal  was.     She  dissembled, 
howeyer,  with  the  English  resident;  and,  tliough  she  declared,  in  strong 
terms,  what  a  degradation  she  would  deem  this  alliance,  which  brought 
along  with  it  no  advantage  that  could  justify  such  neglect  of  her  own 
digmty,  she  mentioned  the  earl  of  Leicester,  notwithstanding,  in  terms 
full  of  respect'. 

Elizabeth,  we  may  presume,  did  not  wish  that  the  proposal  should  EUsdioib'* 
be  received  in  any  other  manner.     After  the  extraordinary  marks  she  SS^d^ 
had  given  of  her  own  attachment  to  Leicester,  and  while  he  was  still  ^k^*""- 
in  the  very  height  of  favour,  it  is  not  probable  she  could  think  seriously 
of  bestowing  him  upon  another.     It  was  not  her  aim  to  persuade,  but 
only  to  amuse  Mary'.  Almost  three  years  were  elapsed  since  her  return 
into  Scotland;  and,  though  solicited  by  her  subjects,  and  courted  by 
the  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  she  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from 
marrying,  chiefly  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth.     If  at  this  time  the  Eng- 
lish queen  could  have  engaged  Mary  to  listen  to  her  proposal  in  favour 
of  Leicester,  her  power  over  this  creature  of  her  own  would  have  enabled 
ber  to  protract  the  negotiation  at  pleasure;  and,  by  keeping  her  rival 
unmamed,  she  would  nave  rendered  the  prospect  of  her  succession  less 
acceptable  to  the  English. 

Leicester's  own  situation  was  extremely  delicate  and  embarrassing. 
To  gain  possession  of  the  most  amiable  woman  of  the  age,  to  carry  away 
this  prize  from  so  many  contending  princes,  to  mount  the  throne  of  an 
ancient  kinedom,  might  have  flattered  the  ambition  of  a  subject  much 
more  considerable  than  him.  He  saw  all  these  advantages,  no  doubt; 
and,  in  secret,  they  made  their  full  impression  on  him.  But,  without 
offending  Elizabeth,  he  durst  not  venture  on  the  most  distant  discovery 
of  his  sentiments,  or  take  any  step  towards  facilitating  his  acquisition  of 
objects  M  worthy  of  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's  partiality  towards  him,  which  she  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceaP,  might  inspire  him  with  hopes  of  attaining  the  j 

suprenoe  rank  in  a  kingdom  more  illustrious  than  Scotland.  Elizabeth 
had  often  dedared  that  nothii^  but  her  resolution  to  lead  a  single  life, 
and  his  being  bom  her  own  subject,  would  have  hindered  her  from 
choosing  the  earl  of  Leicester  for  a  husband.  Such  considerations  of 
prudence  are,  however,  oflen  surmounted  by  love;  and  Leicester  might 
flatter  Umself,  that  the  violence  of  her  affection  would,  at  length,  triumph  j 

both  over  the  maxims  of  policy  and  the  scruples  of  pride.  These  hopes 
induced  him,  now  and  then,  to  conclude  the  proposal  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Scottish  queen  to  be  a  project  for  his  destruction;  and  he 
imputed  it  to  the  malice  of  Cecil,  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of 
doing  him  honour,  intended  to  ruin  him  in  the  good  opinion  both  of 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  4. 

A  treaty  of  marriage,  proposed  by  one  queen,  who  dreaded  its  success; 
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listened  to  by  another,  who  was  secretly  determined  against  it;  and 
scarcely  desired  by  the  man  himself,  whose  interest  and  reputation  it 
was  calculated,  fn  appearance,  to  promote;  could  not,  under  so  many 
unfavourable  circumstances,  he  brought  to  a  fortunate  issue.  Both 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  continued,  however,  to  act  with  equal  dissimulation. 
The  former,  notwithstanding  her  fears  of  losing  Leicester,  solicited 
warmly  in  his  behalf.  The  latter,  though  she  be^n  about  this  time 
to  cast  her  eyes  upon  another  subject  of  England,  did  not  at  once 
venture  finally  to  reject  Elizabeth's  favourite. 

The  person  towards  whom  Mary  began  to  turn  her  thoughts,  vt^s 
Henry  Stewart  lord  Darnl  j,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox.     That 
nobleman,  having  been  driven  out  of  Scotland,  under  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Chatelberault,  had  lived  in  banishment  for  twenty  years.     His 
wife,  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  was  Mary's  most  dangerous  rival  in  her 
claim  upon  the  English  succession.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Margaret, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  the  eighth,  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  whom  that 
queen  married  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  James  the  fourth.     In 
that  age,  the  right  and  order  of  succession  was  not  settled  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  at. present.     Time,  and  the  decision  of  almost  every  case 
that  can  possibly  happen,  have  at  last  introduced  certainty  into  a  matter, 
which  naturally  is  subject  to  all  the  variety  arising  from  the  caprice  of 
lawyers,  guided  by  obscure  and  often  imaginary  analogies.     The  coun- 
tess of  Lennox,  though  born  of  a  second  marriage,  was  one  degree  nearer 
the  royal  blood  of  England  than  Mary.     She  was  the  daughter,  Mary 
only  the  grand-daughter,  of  Margaret.     This  was  not  the  only  advan- 
tage over  Mary  which  the  countess  of  Lennox  enjoyed.     She  was  born  in 
England,  and,  by  a  maxim  of  law  in  that  country,  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate inheritances,    "whoever  is  not  born  in  England,  or  at  least  of 
parents  who,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  were  in  the  obedience  of  the  king 
of  England,  cannot  enjoy  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom '.  "     This 
maxim.  Hales,  an  English  lawyer,  produced  in  a  treatise  which  he 
published  at  this  time,  and  endeavoured  to  apply  it  to  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.     In  a  private  cause  these  pretexts  might  have 
given  rise  to  a  long  and  doubtful  litigation;  where  a  crown  was  at  stake, 
such  nice  disputes  and  subtilties  were  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost 
care.     If  Da.nly  should  happen  to  contract  an  alliance  with  any  of  the 
powerful  families  in  England,  or  should  publicly  profess  the  protestant 
relioion,  these  plausible  and  popular  topics  might  be  so  urged,  as  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a  foreigner  and  of  a  papist. 

Mary  was  aware  of  all  this ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  from 
that  quarter,  had  early  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  the  iamily  of  Lennox.  In  the  year  one  thousand  fire 
hundred  and  sixty-two  *,  both  the  earl  and  the  lady  Margaret  were  taken 
into  custody  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  on  account  of  their  holding  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Mary  became  sensible  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  attend  her  marrying  a  foreign  prince,  she  entered  into  a  still  closer 
connexion  with  the  earl  of  Lennox  ^,  and  invited  him  to  return   into 


*  Carte,  Ilist.  ofEng.  vol.  iii.  422. 
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Scodand.     This  she  endeaTOured  to  coDoeal  from  Elixabelh ;  but  a  trans-     1564. 

action  of  so  much  importance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  thai  discerning 

princess.  She  observed,  but  did  not  interrujpt  it.  Nothing  could  fall 
in  more  perfectly  with  her  views  concerning  Scottish  affairs.  She  was 
pleased  to  see  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  queen  stoop  at  last  to  the  thoughts 
of  taking  a  subject  to  her  bed.  Darnly  was  in  no  situation  to  excito 
her  jealousy  or  ner  fears.  His  father's  estate  lay  in  England,  and,  by 
means  of  this  pledge,  she  hoped  to  keep  the  negotiation  entirely  in  her 
own  hands,  to  play  the  same  game  of  artifice  and  delay,  which  she  had 
planned  out,  if  her  recommendation  of  Leicester  had  been  more  ia- 
Tourably  received. 

As,  before  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  no  subject  of  one  kingdom 
could  pass  into  the  other  without  the  permission  ol  both  sovereigns,  no 
sooner  did  Lennox,  under  pretence  of  prosecutine  his  wife's  claim  upon 
the  earldom  of  Anras,  apply  to  Elizabeth  for  her  license  to  go  into 
Scotland,  than  he  obtained  it.  Together  with  it,  she  save  him  letters, 
warmly  recommending  his  person  and  cause  to  Mar/s  friendship  and 
protection'.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  was  her  manner  to  involve 
all  her  transactions  with  regard  to  Scotland  in  some  decree  of  perplexity 
and  cootradiction,  she  warned  Mary,  that  this  indulgence  of  Lennox 
might  prove  fiital  to  herself,  as  his  return  could  iu>t  fan  of  reviving  the 
ancient  animosity  between  him  and  the  house  of  Hlmiltpn. 

This  admonition  gave  umbrage  to  Mary,  and  drew  from  her  an  angry 
reply,  ^ich  occasioned  for  some  time  a  total  interruption  of  all  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  queens*.  Mary  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
this;  she  both  dreaded  the  effects  of  Elizabeth's  resentment,  and  felt 
sensibly  the  disadvantage  of  being  excluded  from  a  free  intercourse  with 
England*  where  her  ambassadors^  had  all  along  carried  on,  with  some 
success,  secret  n^oliations,  which  iucreased  tne  number  of  her  parti- 
sans, and  paved  her  way  towards  the  throne.  In  order  to  remove  the 
causes  of  the  present  difficulty,  MelVil  was  sent  express  to  the  court  of 
England.  He  found  it  no'  difficult  ^matter  to  bring  about  a  reconcile- 
ment; and  soon  reestablished  the  appearabce,  but  not  the  confidence 
of  friendship,  which  was  all  that  had  subsisted  for  some  time  between  the 
two  queens. 

During  this  negotiation;  Elizabeth's  pri^fessions  of  love  to  Mary,  and 
Melvil's  replies  in  the  name  of  hi»  ^listress,  were  made  in  the  language  of 
the  warmest  and  most  cordial  frienoship. .  But  what  Melvil  truly  observes 
with  respect  to  Elizabeth^  may  be  extended,  without  injustice,  to  both 
queens.  **  There  was  neither  plaindealing,  nor  upright  meaning,  but 
great  dissimulation,  envy,  and  fear  ^^' 

Lennox,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  -license  which  hi6  had  ob- 
tained,  setout  for  Scotland,  a;id  was  received  by  the  queen,  not  only  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  nobleman  so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family,  but 
treated  with  a  distinguished  famlliaritj,  which  could  not  fail  of  inspir- 
ing him  with  more  elevated  hopes.  The  rumour  pf  his  son's  marriage 
to  the  queen  began  to  spread  over  the  kingdom;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
ScoUand  were  tiim^  upon  him,  as^ the  father  of  their  future  master. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  was  the  first  to  take  the  alarm.     He  con- 
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1504.     sidered  Lennox  as  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of 

"""'""^  Hamilton;  and,  in  bis  grandeur ,  saw  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

But  the  queen  interposed  her  authority  to  prevent  any  violent  rupture, 

and  employed  all  her  influence  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  the 

differences  '• 

The  powerful  fiimily  of  Douglas  no  less  dreaded  Lennox's  return, 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  would  wrest  the  earldom  of  Angus  out  of 
their  hands.  But  the  queen,  who  well  knew  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  to  irritate  Morton,  and  other  Kreat  men  of  that  name,  prevailed  on 
Lennox  to  purchase  their  friendship  by  allowing  bis  lady's  claim  upon 
the  earldom  of  Angus  to  drop  *. 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  Mary  ventured  to  caH  a  meeting  of 
parliament.  The  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against  L^inox  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  was  repealed,  and  he  was  publicly 
restored  to  the  honours  and  estate  of  his  ancestors  '• 

The  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  year  were  not  considerable. 
_  In  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  the  same  complaints  of  the  increase  of 
S'SSIS?  idolatry,  the  same  representations  concerning  the  poverty  of  the  clergy, 
'**' '"^  were  renewed.  The  reply  which  the  queen  made  to  these,  and  her  pro- 
mises of  redress,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  protestants  than  any  they 
had  hitherto  obtained^.  But,  notwithstanding  her  declarations  in  their 
favour,  they  could  not  help  harbouring  many  suspicions  concerning 
Mary's  designs  against  their  religion.  She  had  never  once  consented 
to  hear  any  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrine.  She  had  abated  nothing 
of  her  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith.  The  genius  of  that 
superstition,  averse  at  all  times  from  toleration,  was  in  that  age  fierce  and 
unrelenting.'  Mary  had  given  her  friends  on  the  continent  repeated 
assurances  of  her  resolution  to  reestablish  the  catholic  church^  She 
had  industriously  avoided  every  opportunity  of  ratifying  the  acts  of  par- 
liament, one  thousand  five  hundrea  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Even  the  protection  which,  ever  since  her  return,  she  had  af- 
forded the  protestant  religion,  was  merely  temporary,  and  declared, 
by  her  own  proclamation,  to  be  of  force  only  **  till  she  should  take 
some  final  order  in  the  matter  of  religion^. "  The  vigilant  zeal  of  the 
preachers  was  inattentive  to  none  of  these  circumstances.  The  coldness 
4>f  their  principal  leaders,  who  were  at  this  time  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court,  added  to  their  jealousies  and  fears.  These  they  uttered  to  the 
people,  in  language  which  they  deemed  suitable  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  and  which  the  queen  reckoned  disrespectful  and  insolent.  In  a 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  Maitland  publicly  accused  Knox  of 
teaching  seditious  doctrine,  concerning  the  right  of  subjects  to  resist 
those  sovereigns  who  trespass  against  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
people.  Knox  was  not  backward  to  justify  what  he  had  taught;  and 
upon  this  general  doctrine  of  resistance,  so  just  in  its  own  nature,  but 
so  delicate  in  its  amplication  to  particular  cases,  there  ensued  a  debate, 
which  admirably  displays  the  talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants ; 
the  acuteness  of  the  former,  embellished  with  learning,  but  prone  to 
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subkiltj;  the  Tigoroiu  understanding  of  the  latter,  delighting  in  bold     1565. 
seoliments,  and  superior  to  all  fear  '.  — 

Two  years  had  already  been  consumed  in  fruitless  negotiations  con-  iKMimnia  - 
cerDmg  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen.     Mary  had  full  leisure  and  Ei^^th 
opportunity  to  discern  the  fiillacy  and  deceit  of  all  Elizabeth's  proceed-  ^hi^id 
ings  with  respect  to  it.     But,  in  order  to  set  the  real  intentions  of  the  riaSjf ""' 
English  queen  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  bring  her  to  some  explicit  decla*  ^^*  ^• 
ration  of  her  sentiments,  Mary  at  last  intimated  to  Randolph,  that,  on 
coodition  her  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  were  publicly 
acknawledged,  she  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitation's  of  his  mistress 
in  behalf  of  Leicester'.     Nothins  could  be  farther  than  this  from  the 
nundand  intention  of  Elizabeth.  The  right  of  succession  was  a  mystery, 
which,  during  her  whole  reign,  her  jealousy  preserved  untouched  and 
uoexplained.     She  had  promised,  howeyer,  when  she  first  began  to 
interest  herself  in  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  all  that  was  now 
demanded.     How  to  retreat  with  decency,  how  to  elude  her  former 
offer^  was,  on  that  account,  not  a  little  perplexing. 

The  facility  with  which  lord  Darnly  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
court  of  Scotland,  was  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  that  embarrassment. 
From  the  time  of  Melvil's  embassy,  the  countess  of  Lennox  had  warmly 
solicited  this  Uberty  for  her  son.  Elizabeth  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ambitious  hopes  with  which  that  young  nobleman  flattered  himself.  She 
had  received  repeated  advices  from  her  ministers  of  the  sentiments 
which  Mary  began  to  entertain  in  his  favour^i  It  was  entirely  in  her 
power  to  prevent  his  stirring  out  of  London.  In  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, however,  nothing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  her  than  Darnly's 
journey  into  Scotland.  She  had  already  brought  one  actor  upon  the 
stage,  who,  under  her  management,  had,  for  a  long  time,  amused  the 
Scottish  queen.  She  hoped,  no  less  absolutely,  to  direct  the  motions 
of  Darnly,  who  was  likewise  her  subject;  and  again  to  involve  Mary  in 
all  the  tedious  intricacies  of  negotiation.  These  motives  determined 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  countess 
of  Lennox. 

But  this  deep-laid  scheme  was  in  a  moment  disconcerted.     Such  oami^ar- 
unexpected  events,  as  the  fancy  of  poets  ascribes  to  love,  are  sometimes  s^S^. 
really  produced  by  that  passion.     An  afiair  which  had  been  the  object 
of  so  many  poUtical  intrigues,  and  had  movedT  and  interested  so  many 
prioces,  was  at  last  decided  by  the  sudden  liking  of  two  youog  persons. 
Lord  Darnly  was  at  this  time  in  the  first  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.    In 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries; 
he  excelled  eminently  in  such  arts  as  add  ease  and  elegance  to  external 
form,  and  which  enable  it  not  only  to  dazzle  but  to  please.     Mary  was  Gain*  the 
of  an  age,  and  of  a  temper,  to  feel  the  full  power  of  these  accomplish-  Sm^* 
ments.     The  impression  whicB  lord  Darnly  made  upon  her  was  visible 
from  the  time  ol  their  first  interview.     The  whole  business  of  the  court  ^*-  *^' 
was  to  amuse  and  entertain  this  illustrious  guest^;    and  in  all  those 
scenes  of  gaiety,  Darnly,  whose  qualifications  were  altogether  super- 
ficial and  showy,  appeared  to  great  advantage.     His  conquest  of  the 
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1504.      sidered  Lennox  as  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemv  of  the  house  of 

'  Hamilton;  and,  in  his  grandeur,  saw  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  friends. 

But  the  queen  interposed  her  authority  to  prevent  any  violent  rupture, 

and  employed  all  her  influence  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  the 

differences '. 

The  powerful  fiimily  of  Douglas  no  less  dreaded  Lennox's  return, 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  would  wrest  the  earldom  of  Angus  out  of 
their  hands.  But  the  queen,  who  well  knew  how  dangerous  it  would 
be  to  irritate  Morton,  and  other  sreat  men  of  that  name,  prevailed  on 
Lennox  to  purchase  their  friendship  by  allowing  his  lady's  claim  upon 
the  earldom  of  Angus  to  drop  *. 
Damber.  After  thcsc  preliminary  steps,  Mary  ventured  to  caH  a  meeting  of 
parliament.  The  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against  Lennox  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  bundled  and  forty-five  was  repealed,  and  he  was  publicly 
restored  to  the  honours  and  estate  of  his  ancestors '. 
Jam  ss.  The  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  year  were  not  considerable. 

t£'£s7    In  the  assemblies  of  the  church,  the  same  complaints  of  the  increase  of 
jjjpwjjj«f  idolatry,  the  same  representations  concerning  the  poverty  of  the  clergy, 
leaitST"     yf^^  renewed.     The  reply  which  the  queen  made  to  these,  and  her  prtf- 
'^'^'       mises  of  redress,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  protesUnts  than  any  they 
had  hitherto  obtained^.  But,  notwithstanding  her  declarations  in  their 
favour,  they  could  not  help  harbouring  many  suspicions  concerning 
Mary's  designs  against  their  religion.     She  had  never  once  consented 
to  hear  any  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrine.     She  had  abated  nothing 
of  her  bigoted  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith.     The  genius  of  that 
superstition,  averse  at  all  times  from  toleration,  was  in  that  age  fierce  and 
unrelenting.'    Mary  had  given  her  friends  on  the  continent  repeated 
assurances  of  her  resolution  to  reestablish  the  catholic  church^     She 
had  industriously  avoided  every  opportunity  of  ratifying  the  acts  of  par- 
liament, one  thousand  five  hundrea  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  reforma- 
tion.    Even  the  protection  which,  ever  since  her  return,  she  had  af- 
forded the  protestant  religion,  was  merely  temporarv,  and  declared, 
by  her  own  proclamation,  to  be  of  force  only  **  till  she  should  take 
some  final  order  in  the  matter  of  religion^. "    The  vigilant  zeal  of  the 
preachers  was  inattentive  to  none  of  these  circumstances.    The  coldness 
4>f  their  principal  leaders,  who  were  at  this  time  entirely  devoted  to  the 
court,  added  to  their  jealousies  and  fears.     These  they  uttered  to  the 
people,  in  language  which  they  deemed  suitable  to  the  necessity  of  the 
times,  and  which  the  queen  reckoned  disrespectful  and  insolent.     In  a 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  Maitland  publicly  accused  Knox  of 
teaching  seditious  doctrine,  concernins  the  right  of  subjects  to  resist 
those  sovereigns  who  trespass  against  tne  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
people.     Knox  was  not  backward  to  justify  what  he  had  taught;  and 
upon  this  general  doctrine  of  resistance,  so  just  in  its  own  nature,  but 
so  delicate  in  its  application  to  particular  cases,  there  ensued  a  debate, 
which  admirably  displays  the  talents  and  character  of  both  the  disputants ; 
the  acuteness  of  the  former,  embellished  with  learning,  but  prone  to 
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subtilty;  the  Tigoroiu  understanding  of  the  latter,  delightmg  in  bold     1565 
sentiments,  and  superior  to  all  fear  '. 

Two  years  had  already  been  consumed  in  fruitless  negotiations  con- 


cerning the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen.     Mary  had  fiill  leisure  and  Bii^^\h^ 
opportunity  to  discern  the  fiiUacy  and  deceit  of  all  Elizabeth's  proceed-  tdth^^ 
ings  with  respect  to  it.     But,  in  order  to  set  the  real  intentions  of  the  SaSj^  ""' 
English  queen  In  a  clear  light,  and  to  bring  her  to  some  explicit  decla-  ^^*  6* 
ration  of  her  sentiments,  Mary  at  last  intimated  to  Randolph,  that,  on 
condition  her  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  were  publicly 
acknawledged,  she  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitation^  of  his  mistress 
in  behalf  of  Leicester'.     Nothins  could  be  farther  than  this  from  the 
mind  and  intention  of  Elizabeth.  The  right  of  succession  was  a  mystery, 
M'hich,  during  her  whole  reign,  her  jealousy  preserved  untouched  and 
unexplained.     She  had  promised,  however,  when  she  first  began  to 
interest  herself  in  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  all  that  was  now 
demanded.     How  to  retreat  with  decency,  how  to  elude  her  former 
oiTer^  was,  on  that  account,  not  a  little  perplexing. 

The  facility  with  which  lord  Darnly  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
court  of  Scotland,  was  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  that  embarrassment. 
From  the  time  of  Melvil's  embassy,  the  countess  of  Lennox  had  warmly 
solicited  this  Uberty  for  her  son.  Elizabeth  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ambitious  hopes  with  whieh  that  young  nobleman  flattered  himself.  She 
bad  received  repeated  advices  from  her  ministers  of  the  sentiments 
which  Mary  began  to  entertain  in  his  favour ^^  It  was  entirely  in  her 
power  to  prevent  his  stirring  out  of  London.  In  the  present  conjunc- 
ture, however,  nothing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  her  than  Darnly's 
journey  into  Scotland.  She  had  already  brought  one  actor  upon  the 
stage,  who,  under  her  management,  had,  for  a  long  time,  amused  the 
Scottish  queen.  She  hoped,  no  less  absolutely,  to  direct  the  motions 
of  Darnly,  who  was  likewise  her  subject;  and  again  to  involve  Mary  in 
all  the  tedious  intricacies  of  negotiation.  These  motives  determined 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the  countess 
of  Lennox. 

But  this  deep-laid  scheme  was  in  a  moment  disconcerted.     Such  oarnijar- 
unexpected  events,  as  the  fancy  of  poets  ascribes  to  love,  are  sometimes  sSS^. 
really  produced  by  that  passion.     An  ailair  which  had  been  the  object 
of  so  many  poUtical  intrigues,  and  had  movedT  and  interested  so  many 
princes,  was  at  last  decided  by  the  sudden  liking  of  two  young  persons. 
Lord  Darnly  was  at  this  time  m  the  first  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.    In 
beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries; 
he  excelled  eminently  in  such  arts  as  add  ease  and  elegance  to  external 
form,  and  which  enable  it  not  only  to  dazzle  but  to  please.     Mary  was  Gabuthe 
of  an  age,  and  of  a  temper,  to  feel  the  full  power  of  these  accomplish-  S^t* 
ments.     The  impression  whicfi  lord  Darnly  made  upon  her  was  visible 
from  the  time  ol  their  first  interview.     The  whole  business  of  the  court  ^^'  ^^* 
was  to  amuse  and  entertain  this  illustrious  guest^;    and  in  all  those 
scenes  of  gaiety,  Darnly,  whose  qualifications  were  altogether  super- 
ficial and  showy,  appeared  to  great  advantage.     His  conquest  of  the 

t  Knos,  S49.  >  Keith,  269. 

3  Kdtb,  259.261.  266.  *  Knox,  569. 
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1565.  queen's  heart  became  complete ;  and  inclination  now  prompted  her  to 
conclude  a  marriage,  the  first  thoughts  of  which  had  been  suggested  by 
considerations  merely  political. 

Elizabeth  contributed,  and  perhaps  not  without  design,  to  increase 
the  violence  of  this  passion.  Soon  after  Darnly's  arrival  in  Scotland, 
she,  in  return  to  that  message  whereby  Mary  had  simified  her  willinff- 
ness  to  accept  of  Leicester,  gave  an  answer  in  such  terms  as  jplaiiuy 
unravelled  her  original  intention  in  that  intrigue'.  She  promised,  if 
the  Scottish  queen  s  marriage  with  Leicester  should  take  place,  to 
advance  him  to  great  honours;  but  with  regard  to  Mary*s  title  to 
the  English  succession,  she  would  neither  suffer  any  legal  inquiry  to  be 
made  concerning  it,  nor  permit  it  to  be  publicly  recognised,  until 
she  herself  should  declare  ner  i*esolution  never  to  marry.  Notwith- 
standing Elizabeth's  former  promises,  Mary  had  r^son  to  expect  every 
thing  contained  in  this  reply;  her  high  spirit,  however,  could  not  bear 
with  patience  such  a  cruel  discovery  of  the  contempt,  the  artifice,  and 
mockery,  with  which,  under  the  veil  of  friendship,  she  had  been  so 
long  abused.  She  burst  into  tears  of  indignation,  and  expressed,  with 
the  utmost  bitterness,  her  sense  of  that  disingenuous  craft  which  had 
been  employed  to  deceive  her"*. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  indignation  was  to  add  to  the  impetuosity 
with  which  she  pursued  her  own  scheme.  Blinded  by  resentment,  as 
well  as  by  love,  she  observed  no  defects  in  the  man  whom  she  had 
chosen;  and  began  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  accomplishing 
her  design,  with  all  the  impatience  natural  to  those  passions. 

As  Darnly  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  queen,  the  canon  law  made 

it  necessary  to  obtain  the  pope's  dispensation  before  the  celebration  of 

the  marriage.     For  this  purpose  she  early  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with 

the  court  of  Rome  ^ 

iheFi«iick       She  was  busy,  at  the  same  time,  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the 

JI!^S^o  French  king  and  his  mother.     Having  communicated  her  desim,  and 

"^^        the  motives  which  determined  her  cnoice,  to  Gastebau,  the  rrench 

ambassador,  she  employed  him,  as  the  most  proper  person,  to  bring 

his  court  to  fall  in  with  her  views.     Among  other  ai^uments  to  this 

purpose,  Gastebau  mentioned  Mary's  attachment  to  Darnly,  which  he 

represented  to  be  so  violent  and  deep-rooted,  that  it  was  no  longer  in 

her  own  power  to  break  off  the  match  4.    Nor  were  the  French  ministers 

backwara  in  encouraging  Mary's  passion.     Her  pride  would  never  stoop 

to  an  alliance  with  a  subject  of  France.     By  this  choice  they  were 

delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  a  match  with  any  of  the  Austrian 

princes,  as  well  as  the  oanger  of  too  close  an  union  wim  lUizabeth;  and 

as  Darnly  professed  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  this  suited  the  bigoted 

schemes  which  the  court  adopted. 

otnuj  di«-       While  Mary  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile  foreign  courts  to  a  mea- 

S^tfTr   sure  which  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  Darnly  and  his  fiither,  by  their 

°*^^'        behaviour,  were  raising  up  enemies  at  home  to  obstruct  it.     Lennox 

had,  during  the  former  part  of  his  life,  discovered  no  great  compass  of 

abilities  or  political  wisdom;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  weak 

*  Keith,  270.  Append.  158.  >  Keith,  Append.  159. 
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understanding  and  violent  passions.  Darnly  was  not  superio  r  to  his  father  i566w 
in  onderstandingy  and  all  nis  passions  were  still  more  impetuous '.  To 
these  he  added  that  insolence ,  which  the  adyantaee  of  external  form, 
when  accompanied  with  no  quality  more  valuaUe,  is  apt  to  inspire. 
Intoxicated  with  the  queen's  farour,  he  began  already  to  assume  the 
haughtiness  of  a  kine,  and  to  put  on  that  imperious  air»  which  majesty 
ilsetf  can  scarce  render  tolerable. 

It  was  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  vrith  the  consent,  of  Murray  and  his  McrUenkrij 
party,  that  Lennox  had  been  invited  into  Scotland ' :  and  yet,  no  sooner  ■*^7' 
£d  he  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  that  kingdom,  than  he  began  to  enter 
into  secret  cabals  with  those  noblemen  who  were  known  to  be  avowed 
enemies  to  Murray,  and,  with  regard  to  religion,  to  be  either  neutrals, 
or  favourers  of  popery^  Darnly,  still  more  imprudent,  allowed  some 
rash  expressions  concerning  those  &veurs  which  the  queen's  bounty  had 
confisrred  upon  Murray  to  escape  him^. 

But,  above  all  these,  the  &miliarity  which  Darnly  cultivated  with  David 
Rixio,  contributed  to  increase  the  suspicion  and  disgust  of  the  nobles. 

The  low  birth  and  indigent  condition  of  this  man  placed  him  in  a  sta-  Theriieiir 
lion  b  which  he  ought  naturally  to  have  remained  unknown  to  poste-  ^!*  *** 
ritr.  But  what  fortune  ciilled  him  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  Scotland, 
obliges  history  to  descend  from  its  dignity,  and  to  record  his  adventures. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  musician  in  Turin,  and,  having  accompanied  the 
Piedmontese  ambassador  into  Scotland,  gained  admission  into  tne  queen's 
Cunily  by  his  skill  in  music.  As  his  dependent  condition  had  taught  him 
suppteness  of  spirit  and  insinuating  manners,  he  quickly  crept  into  the 
queen's  fiivour,  -  and  her  French  secretary  happening  to  return  at  that 
lime  into  his  own  country,  was  preferred  by  her  to  that  oflBce.  He  now 
b^an  to  make  a  figure  in  court,  and  to  appear  as  a  man  of  consequence. 
The  whole  train  ot  suitors  and  expectants,  who  have  an  extreme  sagacity 
in  discovering  the  paths  which  lead  most  directly  to  success,  applied  to 
him.  His  recommendations  were  observed  to  have  great  influence  over 
the  queen,  and  he  grew  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  favourite,  but  as 
a  minister.  Nor  was  Rizio  careful  to  abat^  tliat  envy  which  always 
attends  such  an  extraordinarv  and  rapid  change  of  fortune.  He  studied, 
on  the  contrary,  to  display  the  whole  extent  of  his  favour.  He  affected 
to  talk  often  and  familiarly  with  the  queen  in  public.  He  equalled  the 
greatest  and  most  opulent  subjects,  in  richness  of  dress,  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  attendants.  He  discovered,  in  all  his  behaviour,  that  assuming 
insolence,  with  which  unmerited  prosperity  inspires  an  ignoble  mind. 
It  yoA  with  the  utmost  indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld  the  power,  it 
was  with  the  utmost  diflBcuIty  that  they  tolerated  the  arrogance,  of  this 
unworthy  minion.  Even  in  the  queen's  presence  they  could  not  forbear 
treating  him  with  marks  of  contempt.  Nor  was  it  his  exorbitant  power 
alone  which  exasperated  the  Scots.  They  considered  him,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  protestant  religion,  and 
suspected  that  he  held,  for  this  purpose,  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  Rome  ^ 


t  Keidi,  S7>,  tjy  s  Knoi,  367.    Keith,  274. 
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1565.         It  was  Darnly's  misfortune  to  fiill  under  the  management  of  this  man, 
^ij»^ —  who,  by  flattery  and  assiduity,  easily  gained  on  his  vanity  and  inexpe- 
^  bf     rience.    All  Rizio's  influence  with  the  queen  was  employed  in  his  behalf, 
and  contributed,  without  doubt,  towards  establishing  him  more  firmly 
in  her  affections'.     But  whatever  benefit  Darnly  mi^ht  reap  from  his 
patronage,  it  did  not  counterbalance  the  contempt,  and  even  mfiuny,  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  such  an  upstart. 
Thoueh  Darnly  daily  made  progress  in  the  queen's  afi*ections,  she  con- 
ducted herself,  however,  with  such  prudent  reserve,  as  to  impose  on 
Randolph,  the  English  resident,  a  man  otherwise  shrewd  and  penetrat- 
ing.    It  appears  from  his  letters  at  this  period,  that  he  entertained  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  intrigue  which  was  carrjring  on;  and  gave  his 
court  repeated  assurances,  that  the  Scottish  queen  had  no  desien  of  mar- 
rying Darnly'.  In  the  midst  of  this  security,  Mary  despatched  Maitland 
to  signify  her  intention  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  solicit  her  consent  to  the 
marriage  with  Darnly.     This  embassy  was  the  first  thing  which  opened 
the  eyes  of  Randolph. 
^1^^         Elizabeth  afiected  the  greatest  surprise  at  this  sudden  resolution  of 
ft'u^tTtiio    ^^^  Scottish  queen,  but  without  reason.     The  train  was  laid  by  herself, 
q^a  *    and  she  had  no  cause  to  wonder  when  it  took  efiect.     She  expressed  at 
^%i:ij.  the  same  time  her  disapprobation  of  the  match,  in  the  strongest  terms; 
and  pretended  to  foresee  many  dangers  and  inconveniencies  arising  from 
it,  to  both  kingdoms.     But  this  too  was  mere  affectation.     Mary  had 
often  and  plainly  declared  her  resolution  to  marry.     It  was  impossible 
she  could  make  any  choice  more  inoffensive.  The  danger  of  introduc- 
ing a  foreign  interest  into  Britain,  which  Elizabeth  had  so  justly  dreaded, 
was  entirely  avoided.     Darnly,  though  allied  to  both  crowns,  and  pos- 
sessed of  lands  in  both  kingdoms,  could  be  formidable  to  neither.     It  is 
evident  from  all  these  circumstances,  that  Elizabeth's  apprehensions  of 
danger  could  not  possibly  be  serious ;  and  that  in  all  her  violent  declara- 
tions against  Darnly,  there  was  much  more  of  grimace  than  of  reality  \ 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  political  motives  of  much  weight, 
to  induce  that  artful  princess  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  great  dbpiea- 
sure.  Mary,  intimidated  by  this,  might,  perhaps,  delay  her  marriage; 
which  Elizabeth  desired  to  obstruct,  with  a  weakness  that  little  suited 
the  dignity  of  her  mind  and  the  elevation  of  her  character.  Besides, 
the  tranquillity  of  her  own  kingdom  was  the  great  object  of  Elizabeth's 
policy;  and,  by  declaring  her  dissatisfaction  with  Mary's  conduct,  she 
hoped  to  alarm  that  party  in  Scotland,  which  was  attached  to  the  Enelish 
interest,  and  to  encourage  such  of  the  nobles  as  secretly  disapproved  the 
match,  openly  to  oppose  it.  The  seeds  of  discord  would,  by  this  means, 
be  scattered  through  that  kingdom.  Intestine  commotions  might  arise. 
Amidst  these,  Mary  could  form  none  of  those  dangerous  schemes  to 
which  the  union  of  her  people  might  have  prompted  her.     Elizabeth 

*  Melv.  Hi.  s  Keith,  275,  and  Append.  159. 

I  Even  the  hutorUns  of  that  age  acknowledge,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen 
with  a  subject  was  far  from  being  disagreeable  to  Elizabeth.  Knox,  569.  575.  Buchan. 
559.  Gastelnau,  who  at  that  time  was  well  acouainted  with  the  intrigues  of  both  the  British 
courts,  asserts,  upon  grounds  of  great  probability^  that  the  match  was  wholly  Elizabeth's 
own  work  ;  Gasteln.  462;  and  that  she  rejoiced  at  the  accomplishment  of  it,  appears  from 
the  letters  of  her  own  ambissadors.     Keith,  280.  288. 
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would  become  the  umpire  between  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  contend-     1565. 

ing  subjects;  and  England  might  look  on  with  security » while  a  storm » ■ 

which  she  had  raised,  wasted  the  only  kingdom  which  could  possibly 
disturb  its  peace. 

In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  she  laid  before  her  priry  council  the  May  i. 
message  from  tbe  Scottish  queen»  and  consulted  them  with  regard  to  the 
answer  she  should  return.     Their  determination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
was  perfectly  conformable  to  her  secret  views.  They  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance against  the  intended  match,  iuU  of  the  imaginary  dangers  with 
which  that  even  threatened  the  kingdom'.  Nor  did  she  think  it  enough  sendtHmik- 
to  signify  her  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  either  by  Maitland,  Mary's  SSSi  u. 
ambassador,  or  by  Randolph,  her  own  resident  in  Scotland;  in  order  to 
add  more  dignity  to  the  farce  which  she  chose  to  act,  she  appointed  sir 
Nicholas  Throkmorton  her  ambassador  extraordinary.  She  commanded 
bim  to  declare,  in  the  strongest  terms,  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  step 
which  Mary  proposed  to  take ;   and,  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  the 
determination  of  the  privy  council  as  an  evidence  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation  were  not  different  from  her  own.     Not  long  after,  she 
confined  the  countess  of  Lennox  as  a  prisoner,  first  in  her  ovm  house, 
and  then  sent  her  to  tbe  tower*. 

Intelligence  of  all  this  reached  Scotland  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Englbh  ambassador.  In  the  first  transports  of  her  indignation,  Mary 
resolved  no  longer  to  keep  any  measures  with  Elizabeth;  and  sent  orders 
to  MaiUand,  who  accompanied  Throkmorton,  to  return  instantly  to  the 
English  court,  and,  in  ner  name,  to  declare  to  Elizabeth  that,  after 
having  been  amused  so  long  to  so  little  purpose;  after  having  been 
fooled  and  imposed  on  so  grossly  bv  her  artifices ;  she  was  now  resolved 
to  gratify  her  own  inclination,  and  to  ask  no  other  consent  but  that  of 
her  own  subjects,  in  the  choice  of  a  husband.  Maitland,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  foresaw  all  the  effects  of  such  a  rash  and  angry  message,  and 
Tentnred  rather  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  by  disobeying 
her  commands,  than  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  tearins  asunder  so 
violently  the  few  remaining  ties  which  still  linked  together  the  two 
queeos^ 

Mary  herself  soon  became  sensible  of  her  error.  She  received  the 
English  ambassador  with  respect;  justified  her  own  conduct  inith 
decency;  and,  though  unalterable  in  her  resolution,  she  affected  a 
wonderful  solicitude  to  reconcile  Elizabeth  to  the  measure;  and  even 
pretended,  out  of  complaisance  towards  her,  to  put  off  the  consum- 
mation of  the  marriage  for  some  months^.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  want  of  tbe  pope's  dispensation,  and  the  prospect  of  gaining  the 
consent  of  her  own  subjects,  were  the  real  motives  of  this  delay. 

This  consent  Mary  laboured  with  the  utmost  industry  to  obtain.  The  JJJJSJ^j^ 
earl  of  Murray  was  the  person  in  the  kingdom,  whose  concurrence  was  uwniy. 
of  the  greatest  importance^  but'  she  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  not 
be  procured  without  extreme  difficulty.    From  the  time  of  Lennox's 
return  into  Scotland,  Murray  perceived  that  the  queen's  affections  began 
gradually  to  be  estranged  from  him.     Damly,  Athol,  Rlzio,  all  the 

«  Keith,  274.     See  Append.  No.  X.  *  Keith,  Append.  161. 
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1565.     court  fayouritesr  combined  against  him.     His. ambitions  spirit  could 
•  not  brook  this  diminution  of  his  power,  which  his  former  services  had 

so  little  merited.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  gave  way  to 
rivals  with  whom  he  was  unable  to  contend'.  The  return  of  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  his  avowed  enemy,  who  had  been  accused  of  a  design  upon  his 
life,  and  who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  foreign  countries,  obliged 
him  to  attend  to  his  own  safety.  No  entreaty  of  the  queen  could  per- 
suade him  to  a  reconcilement  with  that  nobleman.  He  insisted  on 
having  him  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  prevailed,  by  his  importunity, 
to  have  a  day  fixed  for  it.  Bpthwell  durst  not  appear  in  opposition  to  a 
man,  who  came  to  the  place  of  trial  attended  by  five  thousand  of  his 
followers  on  horseback.  He  was  once  more  constrained  to  leave  the 
kingdom ;  but,  by  the  queen's  command,  the  sentence  of  outlawry, 
which  is  incurred  by  non-appearance,  was  not  pronounced  against  him*. 
11,^  g,  Mary,  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  how  much  importance  it  was  to 

fain  a  subject  so  powerful  and  so  popular  as  the  earl  of  Murray,  invited 
im  back  to  court,  and  received  him  with  many  demonstrations   of 
respect  and  confidence.    At  last  she  desired  him  to  set  an  example  to 
her  other  subjects  by  subscribing  a  paper,  containing  a  formal  approba- 
tion of  her  marriage  with  Darnly.   Murray  had  many  reasons  to  hesitate, 
and  even  to  withhold  his  assent.     Darnly  had  not  only  undermined  his 
credit  with  the  queen,  but  discovered,  on  every  occasion,  a.  rooted 
aversion  to  his  person.    By  consenting  to  his  elevation  to.  the  throne, 
he  would  give  him  such  an  accession  of  dienity  and  power,  as  no  man 
willingly  bestows  on  an  enemy.    The  unhappy  consequences  which 
might  follow  upon  a  breach  wita  England,  were  likewise  of  considerable 
weight  with  Murray.  He  had  always  openly  preferred  a  confederacy  with 
England,  before  the  ancient  alliance  with  France.  By  his  means,  chiefly, 
this  change  in  the  system  of  national  politics  had  been  brought  about. 
A  league  with  England  had  been  established ;  and  he  could  not  think  of 
sacrificing,  to  a  rash  and  youthful  passion,  an  alliance  of  so  much  utility 
to  the  kingdom;   and  which  he  and  the  other  nobles  were  bound,  by 
every  obligation,  to  maintain^   Nor  was  the  interest  of  religion  forgotten 
on  this  occasion.    Mary,  though  surrounded  by  protestant  counsellors, 
had  found  means  to  hold  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  foreign 
catholics.     She  had  even  courted  the  pope's  protection,  who  had  sent 
her  a  subsidy  of  eight  thousand  crowns^    Though  Murray  had  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  bridle  the  zeal  of  the  reformed  clergy,  and  to  set  the 
queen's  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light,  yet  her  obstinate  adherence 
to  her  own  religion  could  not  fail  of  alarming  him;  and  by  her  resolution 
to  marry  a  papist,  the  hope  of  reclaiming  her,,  by  an  union  with  a  pro- 
testant, was  for  ever  cut  oiP.     Each  of  these  considerations  haa  its 
influence  on  Murray,  and  all  of  them  determined  him  to  decline  com- 
plying, at  that  time,  with  the  queen's  request. 
^  ^^  The  convention  of  nobles,  which  was  assembled  a  few  days  after,  dis- 

Aooraitoi  covcrcd  a  greater  disposition  to  gratify  the  queen.  Many  of  them, 
approreaof  without  hositatiou,  cxprcssed  their  approbation  of  the  intended  match ; 
\iM^^'      but  as  others  were  startled  at  the  same  dangers  which  had  alarmed 

*  Keith,  272.  274.     Append.  159.  >  Keith,  Append.  160. 
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Murmj,  or  were  inflaeDced  by  his  example  to  refuse  tbeir  consent*     tM5. 
another  convention  was  appointed  at  Perth,  in  order  to  deliberate  more 
fully  concerning  this  matter'. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  gave  a  public  evidence  of  her  own  inclination,  by 
conferring  upon  Darnly  titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal  family. 
The  opposition  ^he  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the  many  contrivances 
employed  to  thwart  and  disappoint  her  inclination,  produced  their  usual 
effect  on  her  heart :  they  confirmed  her  passion,  and  increased  its 
violence.  The  simplicity  of  that  age  imputed  an  affection  so  excessive 
to  the  influence  of  witchcraft'.  It  was  owing,  however,  to  no  other 
charm  than  the  irresistible  power  of  youth  and  beauty  over  a  young  and 
tender  heart.  Damly  grew  giddy  with  his  prosperity.  Flattered  by  the 
love  of  a  queen,  and  the  applause  of  many  among  her  subjects,  his 
natural  haughtiness  and  insolence  became  insupportable,  and  he  could 
no  longer  .bear  advice,  far  less  contradiction.  Lord  Ruthven  happening 
to  be  the  first  person  who  informed  him  that  Mary,  in  order  to  sooth 
Elisabeth,  had  delayed  for  some  time  creating  him  duke  of  Albany,  he, 
in  a  pfarensY  of  rage,  drew  his  dagger,  and  attempted  to  stab  him  .  It 
required  all  Mary's  attention  to  prevent  his  falling  under  that  contempt 
to  which  such  behaviour  deservedly  exposed  him. 

In  no  scene  of  her  life  was  ever  Mary's  own  address  more  remarkably  UMrf* 
displayed.     Love  sharpened  her  invention,  and  made  her  study  every  ^o^Cr 
method  of  gaining  her  subjects.     Many  of  the  nobles  she  won  by  her  *°'^- 
address,  and  more  by  her  promises.     On  some  she  bestowed  lands,  to 
others  she  gave  new  titles  of  honour  4.     She  even  condescended  to 
court  the  protestant  clergy;  and  having  invited  three  of  their  superin- 
tendents to  Stirling,  she  declared,  in  strong  terms,  her  resolution  to 
protect  their  religion,  expressed  her  willingness  to  be  present  at  a  con*- 
ference  upon  the  points  m  doctrine,  which  were  disputed  between  the 
protestants  and  papists,  and  went  so  far  as  to  show  some  desire  to  hear 
such  of  their  preachers  as  were  most  remarkable  for  their  moderation  ^. 
By  these  arts  the  queen  gained  wonderfully  upon  the  people,  who, 
unless  their  jealousy  be  raised  by  repeated  injuries,  are  always  ready 
to  view  the  actions  of  their  sovereign  with  an  mdulgent  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  Murray  and  nis  associates  were  plainly  the  dupes 
of  Elizabeth's  policy.  She  talked  in  so  high  a  strain  of  her  displeasure 
at  the  intended  match ;  she  treated  lady  Lennox  with  so  much  rigour; 
she  wrote  to  the  Scottish  queen  in  such  high  terms;  she  recalled 
the  earl  of  Lennox  and  bis  son  in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  and 
with  soch  severe  denunciations  of  her  vengeance  if  they  should  pre- 
sume to  disobey^;  that  all  these  expressions  of  aversion  fully  persuaded 
them  of  her  sincerity.  This  belief  fortified  their  scruples  with  respect 
to  the  match,  and  encouraged  them  to  oppose  it.  They  began  with 
forming  among  themselves  bonds  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  ; 
they  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  English  resident,  in 
order  to  secure  Elizabeth's  assistance,  when  it  should  become  needful  t; 
thej  endeavoured  to  fill  the  nation  with  such  apprehensions  of  danger, 

>  Keith,  iSS.     Knoi,  S7S. 

>  Keith,  283.  *  Ibid.  Append.  160. 

«  Keith,  283.  •  Kooi,  378.  •  Keith,  285,  286. 

'  Keith,  280.  202.  208. 
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1565.     as  might  coimterbalance  the  influence  of  those  arts  which  the  queen 
had  employed. 


•ach  oilier. 


I  of  Besides  these  intrigues,  there  were  secretly  carried  on,  by  both 
m!^!ij*  parties,  dark  designs  of  a  more  criminal  nature,  and  more  suited  to 
•«aiiut  ^1^^  spirit  of  the  age.  Damly,  impatient  of  that  opposition,  which  he 
imputed  wholly  to  Murray,  and  resolving,  at  any  rate,  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  powerful  enemy,  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  him,  during  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  at  Perth.  Murray,  oo  his  part,  despairing 
of  preventing  the  marriage  by  any  other  means,  had,  together  with  the 
duke  of  Ghatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Argyll,  concerted  measures  for 
seizing  Damly,  and  carrying  him  a  prisoner  into  England. 

If  either  of  these  conspiracies  had  taken  effect,  this  convention  might 
have  been  attended  with  consequences  extremely  tragical;  but  both 
were  rendered  abortive,  by  the  vigilance  or  good  fortune  of  those 
against  whom  they  were  formed.  Murray,  being  warned  of  his  danger 
by  some  retainers  to  the  court,  who  still  favoured  his  interest,  avoided 
the  blow  by  not  going  to  Perth.  Mary,  receiving  intelligence  of  Murray's 
enterprise,  retired  vrith  the  utmost  expedition,  along  with  Damly, 
to  the  other  side  of  Forth.  Conscious,  on  both  sides,  of  ^uilt, 
and  inflamed  with  resentment,  it  was  impossible  they  could  either 
forget  the  violence  which  themselves  had  meditated,  or  forgive  the 
injuries  intended  against  them.  From  that  moment  all  hope  of  recon- 
cilement was  at.  an  end»  and  their  mutual  enmity  burst  out  with  every 
symptom  of  implacable  hatred'. 

*  The  reality  of  these  two  opposite  conspiracies  has  giTen  occasion  to  manv  disputes  and 
mnch  contramction.  Some  aeo  j  that  any  design  was  formed  against  the  life  or  Murray ; 
others  call  in  question  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy  against  Damly.  There  seem,  howerer, 
to  be  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  what  has  been  asserted 
with  regard  to  both ;  though  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  party-writers  have  added  to  each  many 
exaggerated  ciicumsUnces.  The  following  arguments  render  it  probable  that  some  rio- 
lence  was  intended  against  Murray  ; 

I.  1.  This  is  positively  assertedTby  Buchanan,  841.  2.  The  English  resident  writes  to 
Cecil,  that  Murray  was  assuredly  informed  that  a  design  was  formed  of  murdetin|;  him  at 
Perth,  and  mentions  various  circumstances  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  wa» 
to  be  committed.  If  the  whole  had  been  a  fiction  of  ms  own,  or  of  Murray,  it  is  impossible 
that  hecould  have  written  in  this  strain  to  such  a  discerning  minister.  Keith,  287.  S.  Murray 
himself  constantly  and  publicly  persisted  in  affirming  that  such  a  design  was  formed  against 
his  life.  Keith,  App.  108.  He  was  required  by  the  queen  to  transmit  in  writing  an  account 
of  the  conspiracy,  wnich  he  pretended  had  been  formed  against  his  life.  This  he  did  accord- 
ingly; but,  *'when  it  was  brought  to  her  majesty  by  her  servants  sent  for  that  purpose,  it 
appears  be  her  highness  and  her  council,  that  ius  purgation  in.  that  behalf  was  not  so  soiB- 
cient  as  the  matter  required."  Keith,  App.  109.  He  was,  therefore,  summoned  to  appear 
within  three  days  before  the  queen  in  EToiyrood-house ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  nim  to 
do  so,  a  safe-conduct  was  offered  to  him.  Ibid.  Though'  he  had  once  consented  to  appear, 
he  afterwards  declined  to  do  so.  But  whoever  consi<wrs  Murray's  situation,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  directed  Mary's  councils  at  that  time,  will  haraly  deem  it  adeciaive  proof 
of  his  guilt,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  person  on  such  security.  4.  The  furious  pas- 
sions of  Darnly,  the  fierceness  of  his  resentment,  which  scrupled  at  no  violence,  and  the 
manners  of  the  age,  render  the  imputation  of  such  a  crime  less  improbable. 

II.  That  Murray  and  his  associates  had  resolved  to  seize  Darnly  in  his  return  from  Perth, 
appears  with  still  greater  certainty ;  1.  From  the  express  testimony  of  Mervil,  112;  although 
Buchanan,  p.  541,  and  Knox,  p.  577,  affect,  without  reason,  to  represent  this  as  an  idle 
rumour.  2.  The  question  was  put  to  Randolph,  Whether  the  governor  of  Berwick  would 
receive  Lennox  and  his  son,  if  tney  were  delivered  at  that  place.  His  answer  was  **that 
they  would  not  refuse  their  own,  i.  e.  their  ovm  subjects,  in  whatsoever  sort  they  came  unto 
us,  i.  e.  whether  they  returned  to  England  volutarily,  as  they  had  been  required,  or  were 
broueht  thither  by  force."  This  plainly  shows,  that  some  such  design  was  in  hand,  and 
Randolph  did  not  discourage  it  by  the  answer  which  he  gave.  Keith,  290.  5.  The  preci- 
pitation with  which  the  queen  retired,  and  the  reason  she  gave  for  tfiis  sudden  flight,  are 
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On  Mary's  return  to  Edinbui^b,  sbe  summoned  her  tftssak  by  procia-    i5<s. 
mation*  and  soiicitedtbem  by  her  letters  to  repair  thither  in  arms^  for  unj  .um- 
tfae  {votection  of  her  person  against  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies '.  ^' J'to 
She  was  obeyed  with  all  the  promptness  and  alacrity  with  which  sub-  ^1^^^^ 
jects  run  to  defend  a  mild  and  popular  administration.     This  popu-  uamj. 
iartty,  however,  she  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Murray,  who  had 
directed  her  administration  with  great  prudence.     But  the  crime  of 
opposing  her  marriage  obliterated  the  memory  of  his  former  services; 
and  Mary,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  apt  to  consider  those  who 
disputed  her  will,  as  enemies  to  her  person,  determined  to  let  him  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  her  vengeance.     For  this  purpose  she  summoned 
him  to  appear  before  her  upon  a  short  warning,  to  answer  to  such  things 
as  should  be  laid  to  his  charge'.     At  this  very  time,  Murray  and  the 
lords  who  adhered  to  him,  were  assembled  at  Stirling,  to  deliberate 
what  coarse  they  should  hold  in  such  a  difficult  conjuncture.     But  the 
current  of  popular  favour  ran  so  strougly  against  them,  and,  notwith- 
standing some  fears  and  jealousies,  there  prevailed  in  the  nation  such 
a  general  disposition  to  gratify  the  queen  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly 
concerned  her,  that,  without  coming  to  any  other  conclusion  than  to 
implore  the  queen  of  England's  protection,  they  put  an  end  to  their 
indfectnal  consultations,  and  returned  every  man  to  his  own  house. 

Together  with  this  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  her  enemies,  the 
confluence  of  her  subjects  from  all  comers  of  the  kingdom  afforded 
Mary  an  agreeable  proof  of  her  own  strength.     While  the  queen  was 
in  this  prosperous  situation,  she  determined  to  bring  to  a  period  an 
affair  which  had  so  long  engrossed  her  heart  and  occupied  her  atten- 
tion.    On  the  twenty^ninth  of  July,  she  married  lord  Daroly.     The  ceiebntw 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  queen's  chapel,  according  to  the  rites  ri^™^ 
of  the  Romish  church;  the  pope's  bull  dispensing  with  their  marriage  ^^"^^ 
having  been  previously  obtained  ^      She  issued  at  the  same  time  pro- 

mcntioncd  by  Randolph.  Keith,  291.  4.  A  great  part  of  the  ScotlUh  nobles,  and  among 
these  the  earis  of  ArgjU  and  Rothes,  who  were  themselves  privy  to  the  design,  assert  the 
realitj  at  the  conspiracy.    Good.  vol.  ii.  S&8. 

Ail  these  circumstances  render  the  truth  of  both  conspiracies  probable.  But  we  may 
obsenre  how  far  this  proof,  though  drawn  from  public  records,  falls  short,  on  both  sides,  of 
legal  and  fonnai  evidence.  Buchanan  and  Randolph,  in  their  accounts  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Murray,  differ  widely  in  almost  every  circumstance.  The  accounts  of  the  attempt 
upor  Darnly  are  not  more  consistent.  Melvil  alleges,  that  the  design  of  the  coospirators 
was  to  carry  Darnly  a  prisoner  into  England ;  the  proposal  made  to  Randolph  agrees  with 
this.  Randolph  says,  that  they  intended  to  carry  the  queen  to  St.  Andrew  s,  and  Darnly 
to  Castle  Campbell.  The  lords,  in  their  declaration,  affirm  the  design  of  the  conspirators 
to  have  been  to  murder  Darnly  and  his  father,  to  confine  the  queen  in  Lochlcven  during  life, 
and  to  usurp  the  government.  To  believe  implicitly  whatever  they  find  in  an  ancient 
paper,  i»  a  folly  to  which,  in  every  age,  antiquaries  are  extremely  prone.  Ancient  papers, 
wwever,  often  contain  no  more  than  the  slanders  of  a  party,  and  the  lie  of  the  day.  The 
declaration  of  the  nobles  referred  to,  is  of  this  kind ;  it  is  plainly  rancorous,  and  written  in 
the  very  beat  of  faction.  Many  things  asserted  in  it,  are  evidently  false  or  ezaffgerated. 
Let  Mumy  and  his  confederates  be  as  ambitions  as  we  can  suppose,  they  must  nave  had 
some  pretences,  and  plausible  ones  too,  before  they  could  venture  to  imprison  their  sove- 
reign for  life,  and  to  seize  th^  reins  of  government ;  but,  at  that  time,  the  cjueen's  conduct 
hsd  afforded  no  colourable  excuse  for  proceeding  to  such  extremities.  1 1  is  likewise  remark- 
able, that  in  all  the  proclamations  against  Murray,  of  which  so  many  sre  published  in  Keith, 
Appendix,  108,  etc.  neither  the  violent  attempt  upon  Damly,  nor  that  which  he  is  alleged 
to  have  formed  against  the  queen  herself,  are  ever  once  mentioned. 

A  KeiOi,  298.  s  Ibid.  Append.  108. 

'  Ibid.  807. 
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i566.  clamationSy  conferring  the  title  of  king  of  Scots  upon  her  husband,  and 
'^—^  commanding  that  henceforth  all  writs  at  law  should  run  in  the  joint 
names  of  king  and  queen  \  Nothing  can  be  a  sth>nffer  proof  of  the 
yiolence  of  Mary's  loye»  or  the  weakness  of  her  councils,  than  this  last 
step.  Whether  she  had  any  right  to  choose  a  husband  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  was,  in  that  age,  a  matter  of  some  dispute*;  that 
she  had  no  right  to  confer  upon  him,  by  her  private  authority,  the 
title  and  disnity  of  king,  or  by  a  simple  prodamatioi!i  to  raise  her 
husband  to  be  the  master  of  her  people,  seems  to*  be  beyond  all  doubt. 
Francis  the  second,  indeed,  bore  the  same  title.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  gill  of  the  queen,  but  of  the  nation;  and  the  consent  of  parliament 
was  obtained,  before  he  ventured  to  assume  it.  Damly's  condition,  as 
a  subject,  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  to  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  supreme  council  in  his  favour.  Such  a  violent  and  unprecedented 
stretch  of  prerogative,  as  the  substituting  a  proclamation  in  place  of  an 
act  of  parhament,  might  have  justly  alarmea  the  nation,  out  at  that 
time  the  queen  possessed  so  entirely  the  confidence  of  her  subjects, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  clamours  of  themalecontents,  no  symptoms 
of  general  discontent  appeared  on  that  account. 

Even  amidst  that  scene  of  joy  which  always  accompanies  successful 
love,  Mary  did  not  suffer  the  course  of  her  vengeance  against  the  male- 
content  nobles  to  be  interrupted.  Three  days  after  the  marriage, 
Murray  was  again  summoned  to  court,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
and,  upon  his  nonnippearance,  the  rigour  of  justice  took  place,  and  he 
was  declared  an  outlaw'.  At  the  same  time  the  queen  set  at  liberty 
lord  Gordon,  who,  ever  since  his  father's  insurrection,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-two,  had  been  detained  a  prisoner ; 
she  recalled  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  who,  on  account  of  his  concern  in 
that  conspiracy,  had  fled  into  Flanders;  and  she  permitted  Bothwell  to 
return  again  into  Scotland.  The  first  and  last  of  these  were  amone 
the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  and  all  of  them  animated 
with  implacable  hatred  to  Murray,  whom  they  deemed  the  enemy  of 
their  fimiilies  and  the  author  of  their  own  sufferings.  This  common 
hatred  became  the  foundation  of  the  strictest  union  with  the  queen, 
and  gained  them  an  ascendant  over  all  her  councils.  Murray  himself 
considered  this  confederacy  with  his  avowed  enemies,  as  a  more  cer- 
tain indication  than  any  measure  she  had  yet  taken,  of  her  inexorable 
resentment. 
BbrehM  The  malecoutonts  had  not  yet  openly  taken  up  arms^.     But  the 

ffimj  and  Queeu  having  ordered  her  subjects  to  march  against  them,  they  were 
bto  aMo-      driven  to  the  last  extremity.     They  found  themselves  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  numerous  forces  which  Mary  had  assembled;  and  fled 
into  Argyleshire,  in  expectation  of  aid  from  Elizabeth,  to  whom  they 

*  Andertoo,  i.  S5.    See  Append.  No.  XI. 
s  Buchan.  S41.  *  Keith,  SOS,  SIO. 

*  After  their  frnitlets  coDsnltation  in  Stirling,  the  lords  retired  to  their  own  homes.    Keith  ^ 
S04.    Morraj  was  still  at  St.  Andrew's  on  JuJr  22.    Keith,  SOS.    Bj  the  places  of  rendes- 

"       "'      -      •-.      «rf  .         -  -   .-  irs  that  the 

,, Kirkaldy, 

r  flight  into  the  west,  Keith, 
S12,  prevented  this  expedition,  and  the  former  rendeiTOus  was  altered.     Keith,  510. 
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had  secretly  despatched  a  messenger,  in  order  to  implore  her  immediate     isss. 


sssistaDce'. 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  embarrass  Marv,  by  a  new  EUnbeth 
declaration  of  disffust  at  her  conduct.     She  blamed  botn  her  choice  ^SSST* 
of  lord  Damly,  and  the  precipitation  with  which  she  had  concluded  the  ^''^' 
marriage.     She  requirea  Lennox  and  Damly,  whom  she  still  called  her 
subjects,  to  return  into  England ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  warmly 
interceded  in  behalf  of  Murray,  whose  behayiour  she  represented  to  be 
not  only  innocent  but  laudable.     This  message,  so  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  the  queen,  and  so  full  of  contempt  for  her  husband,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  insupportable  by  the  petulant  and  saucy  demeanour  of 
Tamworth,  the  person  who  deliyered  it*.     Mary  vindicated  her  own 
conduct  with  warmth,  but  with  great  strength  •of  reason;  and  rejected 
the  intercession  on  behalf  of  Murray,  not  without  signs  of  resentment 
at  Elizabeth's  pretending  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  government  of 
her  kinedom\ 

She  dud  not,  on  that  account,  intermit  in  the  least  the  ardour  with 
which  she  pursued  Murray  and  his  adherents^.  They  now  appeared 
openly  in  arms ;  and,  havmg  received  a  small  supply  in  money  firom 
Eaizabeth^,  were  endeavouring  to  raise  their  followers  in  the  western 
counties.  But  Mary's  vigilance  hindered  them'  from  assembling  in  any 
considerable  body.  All  her  military  operations  at  that  time  were  con- 
certed with  wisdom,  executed  with  vi^ur,  and  attended  with  success. 
In  order  to  encouraee  her  troops,  she  herself  marched  along  with  them, 
rode  with  loaded  pistols^,  and  endured  all  the  fatigues  of  war  with 
admirable  fortitude.  Her  alacrity  inspired  her  forces  with  an  invincible 
resolution,  which,  t(^ether  with  their  superiority  in  number,  deterred 
the  malecoDtents  from  fiidng  them  in  the  field;  but,  having  artfully 
passed  the  queen's  army;  they  marched  with  great  rapidity  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  to  arms. 
The  queen  did  not  suffer  them  to  remain  long  unmolested;  and,  on  her  Ausott  zu 
approach,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that  place,  and  retire  in  con- 
fusion towards  the  western  borders  ?. 

As  il  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  what  route  they  had  taken,  Mary  ^yj^ 
employed  that  interval  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the  counties  in  rtun  iaio 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.     She  seized  the  places  of  strength  which  ^"^^'^ 
belonged  to  the  rebels;  and  obliged  the  considerable  barons  in  those 
shires  which  she  most  suspected,  to  join  in  associations  for  her  defence*. 
Having  thus  left  all  the  country  behind  her  in  tranquillity,  she,  with  an 
army  eighteen  thousand  strong,  marched,  towards  Dumfries,  where  the 
rebels  then  were.     During  their  retreat,  they  had  sent  letters  to  the 
queen,  from  almost  every  place  where  they  halted,  full  of  submission^ 
and  containing  various  overtures  towards  an  accommodation.     But 
Mary,  who  determmed  not  to  let  slip  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of 

*  Koch,  SIS.    Knox,  S80.  >  Gamd.  SOS. 
s  Ketth,  Append.  09. 

*  The  moft  considerable  persons  who  joined  Morra¥  were,  the  dnke  of  Ghitelhenolt,  the 
earb  of  Argyll,  Glencaim,  Rothes,  lora  Boyd  and  Ochiltree ;  the  lairds  of  Grange,  Gun- 
ninghamhead,Ba]co]nie,Carmylie,  Lawerv,Bar,  Dreghorn,  Pitarrow,Coniptroller«  and  the 
to  tor  of  Pitcar.     Knos,  S82. 

*  Knox,  S80.  *  Keith,  Append.  164. 
'  Keith,  »15.                                           •  Ibid.  US. 
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IMS.     crushing  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her  subjects^  rejected  thenoi  with  disdain. 
Oct  20.       As  she  advanced,  the  malecontents  retired;  and,  having  received  do 
ejBTectuai  aid  from  Elizabeth',  they  despaired  of  any  other  means  of 
safety,  fled  into  England,  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  warden  of  the  marches. 
Thej  meet        Nothing  which  Bedford's  personal  friendship  could  supply,  was  wanting 
2^"J^-    to  render  their  retreat  agreeable.     But  Elizabeth  herself  treated  them 
waSL     ^^^  extreme  neglect.     She  had  fully  gained  her  end,  and,  by  their 
hSh!   "*'   means,  had  excited  such  discord  and  jealousies  among  the  Scots,  as 
would,  in  all  probability,  long  distract  and  weaken  Mary's  councils.    Her 
business  now  was  to  save  appearances,  and  to  justify  herself  to  the 
ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  who  accused  her  of  fomenting  the 
troubles  in  Scotland  by  her  intrigues.     The  expedient  she  contrived 
for  her  vindication  strongly  displays  her  own  character,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  exiles,  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on  a  foreign  prince. 
Murray  and  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  being  appointed  by  the 
other  fugitives  to  wait  on  Elizabeth,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  wel- 
come reception  which  was  due  to  men,  who,  out  of  confidence  in  her 
f>romises,  and  in  order  to  forward  her  designs,  had  hazarded  their 
ives  and  fortunes,  could  not  even  obtain  the  favour  of  an  audience, 
until  they  had  meanly  consented  to  acknowledge,  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  that  Elizabeth  had  given  them  no 
encouragement  to  take  arms.     No  sooner  did  they  make  this  declara- 
tion, than  she  astonished  them  with  this  reply  .v'' You  have  declared 
the  truth ;  I  am  far  from  setting  an  example  of  rebellion  to  my  own  sub- 

!'ects,  by  countenancing  those  who  rebel  against  their  lawful  prince. 
The  treason  of  which  you  have  been  guilty  is  detestable;  and,  as  traitors, 
I  banish  you  from  my  presence  \"  Notwithstanding  this  scene  of  farce 
and  of  falsehood,  so  dishonourable  to  all  the*  persons  who  acted  a  part 
in  it,  Elizabeth  permitted  the  malecontents  peaceably  to  reside  in  her 
dominions,  supplied  them  secretly  with  money,  and  renewed  her  inter- 
cession with  the  Scottish  queen  in  their  favour  ^ 

The  advantage  she  had  gained  over  them  did  not  satisfy  Mary ;  she 
resolved  to  follow  the  blow,  and  to  prevent  a  party,  which  she  dreaded, 
from  ever  recovering  an^  footing  in  the  nation.  With  this  view,  she 
called  a  meeting  of  parliament;  and,  in  order  that  a  sentence  of  for- 
feiture might  be  legally  pronounced  against  the  banished  lords,  she 
summoned  them,  by  public  proclamation,  to  appear  before  it^. 
Ore.  1.  The  duke  of  Ghatelherault,  on  his  humble  application,  obtained  a 

separate  pardon;  but  not  without  difficulty,  as  the  king  violently 
opposed  it.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to 
reside  for  some  time  in  France^ 

The  numerous  forces  which  Mary  brought  into  the  field,  the  vigour 
with  whidi  she  acted,  and  the  length  of  time  she  ki&pi  them  in  arms, 
resemble  the  efforts  of  a  prince  witn  revenues  much  more  considerable 
than  those  which  she  possessed.  But  armies  were  then  levied  and 
maintained  by  princes  at  small  charge.  The  vassal  followed  his  supe- 
rior, and  the  superior  attended  the  monarch,  at  his  own  expense.     Six 

«  See  Appendix,  Nos.  XII.  XIII.  >  Meiv.  112. 

s  Knox,  389.  *  Keith,  S20.  »  Knox,  589. 
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buDdred  horsemen,  howerer.  and  three  companies  of  foot,  besides  her 

Lrds.  received  regular  pay  from  the  queen.     This  extraordinary 
Sr«  toRether  witl  the  di^bursemenU  occasioned  by  her  marnage. 
SsUd  a  treasury  which  was  fer  from  being  rich.    In  this  exigency. 
Lny  derices  were  faUen  upon  for  raising  money.     Fines  were  levied 
rjhe  towns  of  St.  Andrew's,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  which  were  suspected 
of  farouring  the  malecontenU.     An  unusual  tax  was  imposed  on  the 
SJLh.  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  a  great  sum  was  denuinded  of 
STdSzens  of  Edinburgh,  by  way  of  loan.     This  unprecedented  exac- 
S.  dSSed  the  citizels.    Wy  had  recourse  to  delays,  and  started 
S3ue».  in  order  to  evade  it.     These  Mary  cons  rued  to  be  acts  of 
^  disobedience,  and  instantly  committed  several  of  th^  to  prison. 
SI  tSs  severity  did  not  subdue  the  undaunted  spirit  of  liberty  which 
p«^TmonJ  the  inhabitants.     The  queen  was  obliged  to  mortjjage 
KTSy  the  'superiority'  of  the  town  of  Leith.  by  which  she  obtained 
a  co^derable  sum  of  money'.     The  thirds  of  ecclesiastical  benettces 
proved  another  source  whence  the  queen  derived  some  supply.    About 
tbis  Ihne  we  find  the  protested  clergy  complaining  more  bitterly  than 
ever  of  their  poverty.     The  army,  it  is  probable,  exhausted  a  great 
part  of  that  fund  which  was  appropriated  lor  their  maintenance*. 

The  assemblies  of  the  church  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  the-S-jJ- 
commotions  of  this  turbulent  year.     In  the  meeting  held  the  twenty- 
fo^th  of  June,  previous  to  the  queen's  marriage  several  of  the  male- 
content  nobles  weVe  present,  and  seem  to  have  had  great  influence  on  lU 
Sons      The  high  strain  in  which  the  assembly  addressed  the  queen, 
STke  iiiiputed  only  to  those  fears  and  jealousies  with  regard  to  reh- 
rion  wWch  they  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  naUon.     The  assembly 
SSpkined.  witl  some  bitterness,  of  the  stop  which  had  been  put  to 
STIroCTOsL  of  the  reformation  by  the  queen's  arrival  m  Scotland;  they 
rejufrefnot  only  the  total  suppression  of  the  popish  worship  throughout 
S  Ungdom,  but  even  in  tlhe  queen  s  own  ctapel;  and.  besides  the 
WauTtebUshmentoftheprotestant  religion,  they  demanded  that  Mary 
Self  should  publicly  embrace  it.     The  queen,  aftersoipe  deliberation. 
Sed  that  neither  her  conscience  nor  her  interest  would  permit  her  to 
Se  «ch  a  step.     The  former  would  for  ever  reproach  her  for  a  change 
whfch  proceeded  from  no  inward  conviction;  the  latter  would  suffer  by 
S  offence  which  her  apostecy  must  give  to  the  king  of  France,  and  her 
otherallieson  the  continent'.  ,       .  .     «.  • 

Tit  remarkable,  that  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  queen  s  affiiirs 
A.!^^  thU  vear  boKan  te  work  some  change  m  favour  of  her  religion, 
i^^ris  oflinnX  Alhol.  and  Casslls.  Openly  attended  mass;  she 
WU  afforded  the  catholics  a  more  avowed  protecUon  than  formerly ; 
anrbyher  permission,  some  of  the  ancient  monks  ventured  to  preach 
publicly  to  the  people  *. 

.  Knox,  m.  M6.  »  M.111.  HUt.  of  EdipburgU.  27. 

»  Knox,  »74,  >76.  *  Kno».  »».  »•". 
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1566.     As  the  day  appoioted  for  the  meetiDg  of  parliament  approached,  Mary 
Marj'sda.    Aud  her  ministers  WQre  employed  in  deliberating  concerning  the  course 
^^Sl^^    which  It  was  most  proper  to  hold  with  regard  to  the  exiled  nobles.    Many 
I^IS         motives  prompted  her  to  set  no  bounds  to  the  rigour  of  justice.     The 
malecontents  had  laboured  to  defeat  a  scheme,  which  her  interest  con- 
spired with  her  passions  in  rendering  dear  to  her;  (hey  were  the  leaders 
of  a  party,  whose  friendship  she  had  been  obliged  to  court,  while  she 
held  tneir  principles  in  abhorrence;  and  they  were  firmly  attached  to  a 
rival,  whom  she  had  good  reason  both  to  fear  and  to  hate. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  weighty  considerations  might  be 
urged.  The  noblemen,  whose. fate  was  in  suspense,  were  among  the 
most  powerful  subjects  in  the  kingdom;  their  wealth  great,  their  con- 
nexions extensive,  and  their  adherents  numerous.  They  were  now  at 
mercy,  the  objects  of  compassion,  and  suing  for  pardon  with  the  most 
humble  submission. 

In  those  circumstances,  an  act  of  clemency  would  exalt  the  queen's 
character,  and  appear  no  less  splendid  among  foreigners  than  accept- 
able to  her  own  subjects.  Mary  herself,  though  highly  incensed,  was 
not  inexorable)  but  the  king's  rase  was  implacab^  and  unrelenting. 
They  were  solicited  in  behalf  of  tne  fugitives  from  various  quarters. 
Morton,  Ruthven,  Maitland,  and  all  who  had  been  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, were  not  forgetful  of  their  ancient  union  with  Murray  and 
his  fellow-sufferers;  nor  neelectful  of  their  safety,  which  they  deemed 
of  great  importance  to  the  kingdom.  Melvil,  who,  al  that  time,  pos- 
sessed the  queen's  confidence,  seconded  their  solicitations.  And  Murray, 
having  stooped  so  low  as  to  court  Rizio,  that  fiivourite,  who  was  desiroua 
of  securing  his  protection  against  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  had 
lately  incurred,  seconded  the  intercessions  of  his  other  friends  with  the 
whole  of  his  influence'.  The  interposition  of  sir  Nicholas  Throbmorton, 
who  had  lately  been  Elizabeth's  ambassador  in  Scotland,  in  behalf  of 
the  exiles,  was  of  more  weight  than  all  these,  and  attended  with  more 
success.  Throkmorton,  out  of  enmity  to  Cecil,  had  embarked  deeply  in 
all  the  intrigues  which  were  carried  on  at  the  English  court,  in  order  to 
undermine  the  power  and  credit  of  that  minister.  He  espoused,  for 
this  reason,  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  queen,  towards  whose  title  and 

«  MeN.  125. 
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pretensions  the  other  was  known  to  bear  little  favour;  and  ventured,  in     1566. 

the  present  critical  juncture,  to  write  a  letter  to  Mary,  containing  the  "' 

most  salutary  advices  with  regard  to  her  conduct.  He  recommended 
the  pardoning  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates,  as  a  measure  no 
less  prudent  than  popular.     '*  An  action  of  this  nature,"  says  he,  '*  the 

ture  effect  of  your  majesty's  generositji,  will  spread  the  fame  of  your 
^nity  and  moderation,  and  engage  the  English  to  look  towards  your 
accession  to  the  throne,  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  with  desire. 
By  the  same  means,  a  perfect  harmpny  will  be  restored  among  your 
own  subjects,  who,  if  any  rupture  should  happen  with  England,  will 
serve  you  with  that  gratelul  zeal  which  your  clemency  cannot  fail  of 
inspiring  \" 

These  prudent  remonstrances  of  Throkmorton,  to  which  his  reputation  she  mnir«« 
for  wisdom,  and  known  attachment  to  the  queen,  added  great  authority,  l^^wiu 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  spirit.     Her  courtiers  cultivated  this  '^ 
happy  disposition,   and  prevailed  on  her,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
iimexible  temper,  to  sacrifice  her  own  private  resentment  to  the  inter- 
cession of  her  subjects  and  the  wishes  other  friends  \     With  this  view, 
the  parliament,  which  had  been  called  to  meet  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
was  prorogued  to  the  seventh  of  ApriP;  and  in  the  mean  time  she  was 
busy  in  considering  the  manner  and  form  in  which  she  should  extend 
her  ilavour  to  the  lords  who  were  under  disgrace. 

Though  Mary  discovered  on  this  occasion  a  mind  naturally  prone  to  b< 

humanity  and  capable  of  forgivine,  she  wanted  firmness,  however,  to  ^Jut^ 
resist  the  influence  which  was  fatally  employed  to  disappoint  the  effects  ^JuJ^ 
of  this  amiable  disposition.     About  this  time,  and  at  no  great  distance  ^^^'g^ 
from  each  other,  two  envoys  arrived  from  the  French  kine.     The  for-  ^g"r 
mer  was  intrusted  with  matters  of  mere  ceremony  alone;  he  congratu- 
lated the  queen  on  her  marriage,  and  invested  the  king  with  the  ensigns 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.     The  instructions  of  the  latter  related  to 
matters  of  more  importance,  and  produced  greater  effects  ^. 

An  int^view  between  Charles  the  ninth,  and  his  sister,  the  queen  of 
Spain,  had  been  often  proposed;  and,  after  many  obstacles,  arising 
from  the  opposition  of  political  interest,  was  at  last  appointed  at  Bayoune. 
Catherine  of  Medicis  accompanied  her  son;  thAUke  of  Alva  attended  his 
mbtress.  Amidst  the  scenes  of  public  pomp  and  pleasure,which  seemed 
to  be  the  sole  occupation  of  both  courts,  a  scneme  was  formed,  and 
measures  concerted,  for  exterminating  the  hugonots  in  France,  the 
proteslants  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  for  suppressing  the  reformation 
throughout  all  Europe  ^  The  active  policy  of  pope  Pius  the  fourth,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  confirmed  and  encouraged  disposi- 
tions so  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  so  beneficial  to 
their  own  order. 

It  was  an  account  of  this  holy  league  which  the  second  French  envoy 
brought  to  Mary,  conjuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  not  to  restore  the  leaders  of 
the  protestants  in  her  kingdom  to  power  and  favour,  at  the  very  time 

«  Melv.  119.  »  Ibid.  125.  »  Good.  toI.  i.  224. 

*  Keith,  S25.  Append.  167.  *  Thuan.  lib.  37. 
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i5««.     when  the  catholic  princes  were  combined  to  destroy  that  sect  in  aH  the 
countries  of  Europe '. 

Popery  is  a  species  of  fiilse  religion,  remarkable  for  the  strong  pos* 
session  it  takes  of  the  heart.  Contrived  by  men  of  deep  insight  in  the 
human  character,  and  improved  by  the  experience  and  observation  of 
many  successive  ages,  it  arrived  at  last  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which 
no  former  system  of  superstition  had  ever  attained.  There  is  no  power 
in  the  miderstanding,  and  no  passion  in  the  heart,  to  which  it  does  not 
present  objects  adapted  to  rouse  and  to  interest  them.  Neither  the  love 
of  pleasure,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  court  of  France,  nor  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  which  occupied  the  court  of  Spain ,  had  secured 
them  from  the  dominion  of  bigotry.  Laymen  and  courtiers  were  agi- 
tated with  that  furious  and  unmerciful  zeal  which  is  commonly  consi- 
dered as  peculiar  to  ecclesiastics;  and  kings  and  ministers  thought 
themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  extirpate  the  protestant  doctrine. 
Mary  herself  was  deeply  tinctured  with  all  the  prejudices  of  popery;  a 
passionate  attachment  to  that  superstition  is  visible  in  every  part  of  her 
character,  and  runs  through  all  the  scenes  of  her  life :  she  was  devoted 
too,  with  the  utmost  submission,  to  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles; 
and  had  been  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  listen  to  all  their  advices 
with  a  filial  respect.  The  prospect  of  restoring  the  public  exercise  of 
her  own  religion,  the  pleasure  of  complying  with  her  uncles,  and  the 
hopes  of  gratifying  the  French  monarch,  whom  the  present  situation 
of  her  affairs  in  England  made  it  necessary  to  court,  connterbahmced 
all  the  pnfdent  considerations  which  had  formerly  weighed  with  her. 
She  instantly  joined  the  confederacy,  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  the  protestants,  and  altered  the  whole  plan  of  her  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Murray  and  his  adherents '. 

To  this  fatal  resolution  may  be  imputed  all  the  subsequent  calamities 

of  Mary's  life.     Ever  since  her  return  into  Scotland,  fortune  may  be 

said  to  have  been  propitious  to  her,  rather  than  adverse;  and  if  her 

prosperity  did  not  rise  to  any  great  height,  it  had,  however,  suffered  no 

considerable  interruption.    A  thick  and  settled  cloud  of  adversity,  'with 

few  gleams  cf  hope,  and  none  of  real  enjoyment,  covers  the  remainder 

of  her  days.  •  • 

a£d  to"^'      The  effects  of  the  new  system  which  Mary  had  adopted  were  soon 

•(ta^t^UM     visible.    The  time  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  was  shortened ;  and, 

'  by  a  new  proclamation,  the  twelfth  of  March  was  fixed  for  its  meeting'. 

Mary  resolved,  without  any  further  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  attainder 

of  the  rebel  lords,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  take  some  steps 

*  MeW.  126.  >  See  Appendix,  No.  XIV.  »  Keith,  526. 

*  It  is  oot  on  the  authority  of  Knox  alone,  that  we  charge  the  queen  with  the  design  of 
reestablishiog  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  or  at  least  of  exempting  the  professors  of  it  from 
the  rigour  of  those  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  subjected.  He  indeed  asserts  that  the 
altars,  which  would  have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  were  already  provided,  394. 
i.  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador  in  France, 
acknowledges,  **that  in  that  parliament  she  intended  to  have  done  some  good,  with  respect 
to  restoring  the  old  religion."  Keith,  SSi.  2.  The  spiritual  Jords,  i.  e.  the  popish  ecclesias- 
tics, had,  by  her  authority,  resumed  their  ancient  place  in  that  assembly.  Ibid.  S.  She 
had  ioined  the  confederacy  at  Bayonne.  Keith,  Append.  167.  4.  She  allowed  mass  to  be 
celebrated  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ibid ;  and  declared  that  she  would  have  mass 
free  for  all  men  that  would  hear  it.  Good.  vol.  i.  274.  5.  Bhckwood,  who  was  furnished 
by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  with  materials  for  writing  his  <Martyre  de  Mario,'  affirms. 
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towards  the  reestablishmeBt  of  the  Romish  reiigiou  in  Scotland^.     The     4566. 

lords  of  the  articles  were  chosen,  as  usual^  to  prepare  the  business  " — 

\?bicb  was  lo  come  before  the  parliament.     They  were  all  persons  in 
whom  the  queen  could  confide,  and  bent  to  promote  her  designs.    The 
ruin  of  Murray  and  his  party  seemed  now  inevitable,  and  the  danger  of 
the  reformed  church  imminent,  when  an  event  ^unexpectedly  happened 
which  saved  both.     If  we  regard  either  the  barbarity  of  that  age,  when 
8uch  acts  of  violence  were  common,  or  the  mean  condition  of  the 
unhappy  person  who  suffered,  the  event  is  little  remarkable;  biut  if  we  indpn- 
reflect  upon  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended,  or  upon  the  tb?!!^^ 
consequences  which  followed  it,  it  appears  extremely  memorable;  and  rSL.**^""* 
the  rise  and  progress  of  it  deserve  to  be  traced  with  great  care. 

Oamly^s  external  accomplishments  had  excited  that  sudden  and  vio-  oamijiaws 
lent  passion  which  raised  him  to  the  throne.  But  the  qualities  of  his  ierlSkA" ' 
mind  corresponded  ill  with  the  beauty  of  his  person.  Of  a  weak  under^ 
standing,  and  without  experience,  conceited,  at  the  same  time,  of  his 
own  abilities,  and  ascribing  his  extraordinary  success  entirely  to  his 
distinguished  merit;  all  the  queen's  favour  made  no  impression  on  such 
a  temper.  All  her  gentleness  could  not  bridle  his  imperious  and  ungo- 
vernable spirit.  All  her  attention  to  place  about  him  persons  capable 
of  directing  his  conduct,  could  not  preserve  him  from  rash  and  impru- 
dent actions'.  Fond  of  all  the  amusements,  and  even  prone  to  all  the 
vices  of  youth,  he  became,  by  degrees,  careless  of  her  person,  and  a 
stranger  to  her  company.  To  a  woman,  and  a  queen,  such  behaviour 
was  intolerable.  The  lower  she  had  stooped  in  order  to  raise  him,  his 
behaviour  appeared  the  more  ungenerous,  and  criminal :  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  her  first  affection,  was  the  violence  with 
which  her  disappointed  passion  now  operated.  A  few  months  adcr  the 
marriage  their  aomestic  quarrels  began  to  be  observed.  The  extrava- 
gance of  Damly's  ambition  gave  rise  to  these.  Instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  government,  or  with  the  title  of 
king,  which  Mary,  by  an  unprecedented  stretch  of  power,  had  conferred 
on  him,  he  demanded  the  crown  matrimonial  with  most  insolent  impor- 
tunity '.  Though  Mary  alleged  that  this  gift  was  beyond  her  power,  and 
that  the  authority  of  parliament  must  be  interposed  to  bestow  it,  lie 
wanted  either  understanding  to  comprehend,  or  temper  to  admit,  so 
just  a  defence;  and  often  renewed  and  urged  his  request. 

Rizio,  whom  the  king  had  at  first  taken  into  great  confidence,  did  not  jg^^,,^ 
humour  him  in  these  follies.  By  this  he  incurred  Henry's  displeasure;  tbe  caiua 
and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Mary  to  behave  towards  her  husband  with 
the  same  affection  which  distinguished  the  first  and  happy  days  of  their 
union,  he  imputed  this  coldness,  not  to  his  own  behaviour,  which  had 
so  well  merited  it,  but  to  the  insinuations  of  Rizio.  Mary's  ovm  conduct 
confirmed  and  strengthened  these  suspicions.  She  treated  this  stranger 
with  a  familiarity,  and  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  confidence,  to 

that  tbe  queen  intended  to  have  procured,  in  thiB  parliament,  if  not  the  reestabli^hment  of 
the  catholic  religion,  at  least  something  for  the  case  of  catholics.     Jebb,  vol.  ii.  204. 

>  Good.  vol.  i.  122. 

3  Keith,  S29.  lb.  App.  165, 166.  Knox,  404.  The  eagerness  of  the  king  to  obtain  the 
crown  matrimonial  is  not  surprising,  when  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  that  title  con- 
veyed, as  explained  in  the  tnxt  and  note,  page  75  of  this  volume,  is  taken  into  conside- 
cation. 

L* 
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15^6.     Morton,  the  lord  high  cbancenor  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  to  direct 

am  enterprise,  carried  on  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  which  he  was 

bound  to  be  the  guardian.  The  lord  Ruthven,  who  had  been  confined 
to  his  bed  for  three  months  by  a  rery  dangerous  distemper,  and  who 
was  still  so  feeble  that  he  could  hardly  walk,  or  bear  the  weight  of  his 
own  armour,  was  intrusted  with  the  executive  part;  and  while  he 
himself  needed  to  be  supported  by  two  men,  he  came  abroad  to  commit 
a  murder  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  Morton  entered  the  court  of  the  palace  with 
an  hundred  and  sixty  men;  and  without  noise,  or  meeting  with  any 
resistance,  seized  all  the  gates.  While  the  queen  was  at  supper  witjft 
the  countess  of  Argyll,  Rizio,  and  a  few  other  persons,  the  kmg  sud- 
denly entered  the  apartment  by  a  private  passage.  At  his  back  was' 
Ruthven,  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  that  ehastly  and  horrid  look 
which  long  sickness  had  given  him.  Three  or  four  of  his  most  trusty 
accomplices  followed  him.  Such  an  unusual  appearance  alarmed  those 
who  were  present.  Rizio  instantly  apprehended  that  he  was  the  vietim 
at  whom  tne  blow  was  aimed;  and  in  the  utmost  consternation  retired 
behind  the  queen,  of  whom  he  laid  hold,  hoping  that  the  reverence  due 
to  her  person  might  prove  some  protection  to  him.  The  conspirators 
had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  restrained  by  any  consideration  of  that 
kind.  Numbers  of  armed  men  rushed  into  the  chamber.  Ruthven 
drew  his  dagger,  and  with  a  furious  mien  and  voice  commanded  Rizio 
to  leave  a  place  of  which  he  was  unworthy,  and  which  he  had  occupied 
too  long.  Mary  employed  tears,  and  entreaties,  and  threatenings,  to 
save  her  favourite.  Rut,  notwithstanding  all  these,  he  was  torn  from 
her  by  violence,  and,  before  he  could  be  dragged  through  the  next 
apartment,  the  rage  of  his  enemies  put  an  end  to  his  life,  piercing  his 
body  with  fifty-six  wounds '. 

Athol,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  other  confidants  of  the  queen,  who  had 
apartments  in  the  palace,  were  alarmed  at  the  uproar,  and  filled  with 
the  utmost  terror  on  their  own  account;  but  either  no  violence  was 
intended  against  them,  or  the  conspirators  durst  not  shed  the  noblest 
blood  in  the  kingdom  in  the  same  illegal  manner  vdth  which  they  had 
ventured  to  take  the  life  of  a  stranger.     Some  of  them  were  dismissed, 
and  others  made  their  escape* 
Tbcjcoo-        The  conspirators,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  possession  of  the  palace, 
qm\«r.   And  guarded  the  queen  with  the  utmost  care.     A  proclamation  was 
*''^'*  published  by  the  king,  prohibiting  the  parliament  to  meet  on  the  day 

appointed;  and  measures  were  taken  by  him  for  preventing  any  tumult 
in  the  city  *.  Murray,  Rothes,  and  their  followers,  being  informed  of 
every  step  taken  against  Rizio,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  next  evening. 
Murray  was  graciously  received  both  by  the  king  and  queen :  by  the 
former,  on  account  of  the  articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
them;  by  the  latter,  because  she, hoped  to  prevail  on  him,  by  gentle 
treatment,  not  to  take  part  with  the  murderers  of  Rizio.  Theur  power 
she  still  felt  and  dreaded;  and  the  insult  which  they  had  ofiered  to  her 
authority,  and  even  to  her  person,  so  Gir  exceeded  any  crime  she  could 
impute  to  Murray,  that,  in  hopes  of  vt^reaking  her  vengeance  on  them,* 

•  Sec  Appendix,  No.  XV.  i  Keith,  Append.  126. 
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she  becasae  exireiaely  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  him.     The  obligations,     1546. 

h#wefer,  which  Murray  lay  under  to  men  who  had  hazarded  their  lives 

on  his  account,  engaged  him  to  labour  for  their  safety.  The  queen* 
who  scarce  had  the  liberty  of  choice  left,  was  persuaded  to  admit  Morton 
and  RuthTon  into  her  presence,  and  to  grant  them  the  promise  of  pardoif 
in  whatever  terms  they  should  deem  necessary  for  their  own  security. 

The  king,  meanwhile,  stood  astonished  at  the  boldness  and  success  hut  »\w 
of  his  own  enterprise,  and  uncertain  what  course  to  hold.     The  queen  Vm,  ^^ 
observed  his  irresolution,  and  availed  herself  of  it.     She  employed  all  ^S^!^' 
her  art  to  disengage  him  from  his  new  associates.     His  consciousness 
of  the  insult  which  he  bad  offered  to  so  illustrious  a  bene&ctress  inspired 
him  with  uncommon  facility  and  complaisance.      In  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  he  received  to  distrust  the  queen's  artifices,  she  prevailed  on 
him  to  dismiss  the  guards  which  the  conspirators  had  placed  on  her 
person,;  and  that  same  night  he  made  his  escape  along  with  her,  attended  KUrdi  ii. 
by  three  persons  only,  and  retired  to  Dunbar.     The  scheme  of  their 
il^ht  bad  been  communicated  to  Huntlv  and  Bothwell,  and  they  were 
quicklT  )oined  by  them  and  several  other  of  the  nobles.     BothwelFs 
estate  fay  in  that  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  followers  crowded  to 
their  chief  in  such  numbers,  as  soon  enabled  the  queen  to  set  the 
power  of  the  conspirators  at  defiance. 

This  sudden  flight  filled  them  with  inexpressible  consternation.    They  u  ncoocUed 
had  obtained  a.  promise  of  pardon;  and  it  now  appeared  from  the  queen  a  m^.*^^*"* 
conduct,  that  nothing  more  was  intended  by  this  promise  than  to  amuse 
them,  and  to  gain  time.     They  ventured,  however,  to  demand  the 
accomplishment  of  it;  but  their  messenger  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and| 
the  queen,  advancing  towards  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  eight  thou- 
sand men,  talked  in  the  highest  strain  of  resentment  and  revenue. 
She  had  the  address,  at  the  same  time,  to  separate  Murray  and  nis 
associates  from  the  conspirators  against  Rizio.     sensible  that  the  union 
of  these  parties  would  form  a  confederacy  which  might  prove  formidable 
to  the  crovm,  she  expressed  great  willingness  to  receive  the  former  into 
favour;  towards  the  latter  she  declared  herself  inexorable.     Murray  and 
his  followers  were  no  less  willing  to  accept  a  pardon  on  her  terms. 
The  conspirators  against  Rizio,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and  inca-  Much  19. 
pable  of  resistance,  fled  precipitately  to  Newcastle,  having  thus  changed  ^nS^'. 
situations  with  Murray  and  his  party,  who  left  that  place  a  few  days  S£fo*flj 
before.  intoEogi.^. 

No  man  so  remarkable  for  wbdom,  and  even  for  cunning,  as  the  earl 


K 


rty',  he  was  obliged  to  .fly  from  his  native  country,  to  resign  the 
ighest  office,  and  to  part  with  one  of  the  most  opulent  fortunes  in  th^ 
kingdom. 

On  her  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mary  began  to  proceed  against  those 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  lUzio,  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law.  But, 
m  praise  of  her  clemency,  it  must  be  observed,  that  only  two  persons, 
and  these  of  no  considerable  rank,  suffered  for  this  crime '. 

I  MeW.  ISO.  >  KeiHi,  Append.  ISO.  hZh, 
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1566.         In  this  conspiracy  there  is  one  circumstance  which,  though  soniewhat 

detached,  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten.     In  the  confederacy  between 

the  king  and  the  conspirators,  the  real  intention  of  which  was  assas- 
sination, the  preserving  of  the  reformed  church  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
fbe  most  considerable  articles;  and  the  same  men,  who  were  preparing 
to  violate  one  of  the  first  duties  of  morality,  affected  the  highest  regard 
for  religion.     History  relates  these  extravagancies  of  the  human  mind, 
without  pretending  to  justify,  or  even  to  account  for  them;  and,  regulat- 
ing her  own  opinions  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  of 
virtue,  points  out  such  inconsistencies,  as  features  of  the  age  which  she 
describes,  and  records  them  for  the  instruction  of  ages  to  come. 
An  account        As  this  is  the  second  instance  of  deliberate  assassination  which  has 
qoeMj  oT    occurred,  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with  many  other  instances  of 
tiM^kT'tbat  the  same  crime,  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  a  practice  so  shocking  to 
****  humanity  deserve  our  particular  attention.    Resentment  is,  for  obvious 

and  wise  reasons,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  the  human  mind. 
The  natural  demand  of  this  passion  is,  tnat  the  person  who  feels  the 
injury  should  himself  inflict  the  vengeance  due  on  that  account.  The 
permitting  this,  however,  would  have  been  destructive  to  society ;  and 

Sunishment  would  have  known  no  bounds,  either  in  severity  or  in 
uration.  For  this  reason,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  social  state,  the 
sword  was  taken  out  of  private  hands,  and  committed  to  the  magistrate. 
But  at  first,  while  laws  aimed  at  restraining,  they  really  strengthened 
the  principle  of  revenge.  The  earliest  and  most  simple  punishment  for 
crimes  was  retaliation;  the  offender  forfeited  limb  for  limb,  and  life  for 
life.  The  payment  of  a  compensation  to  the  person  injured,  succeeded* 
to  the  rigour  of  the  former  institution.  In  both  these,  the  gratification 
of  private  revenge  was  the  object  of  law;  and  he  who  suffered  the  wrong 
was  the  only  person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue,  to  exact,  or  to  remit 
the  punishment.  While  laws  allowed  such  full  scope  to  the  revenge 
of  one  party,  the  interests  of  the  other  were  not  neglected.  If  the  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt  did  not  amount  to  a  full  proof,  or  if  he  reckoned 
himself  to  be  unjustly  accused,  the  person  to  wnom  a  crime  was  imputed 
had  a  right  to  challenge  his  adversary  to  single  combat,  and,  on  obtaining 
the  victory,  vindicated  his  own  honour.  In  almost  every  considerable 
cause,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  arms  were  appealed  to,  in  defence, 
either  of  the  innocence,  or  the  property,  of  the  parties.  Justice  had 
seldom  occasion  to  use  her  balance;  the  sword  alone  decided  every 
contest.  The  passion  of  revenge  was  nourished  by  all  these  means,  and 
grew,  by  daily  indulgence,  to  be  incredibly  strong.  Mankind  became 
habituated  to  blood,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but  of  peace;  and  from 
this,  as  well  as  other  causes,  contracted  an  amazing  ferocity  of  temper 
and  of  manners.  This  ferocity,  however,  made  it  necessary  to  discourage 
the  trial  by  combat;  to  abolish  the  payment  of  compensations  in  cri- 
minal cases ;  and  to  think  of  some  milder  method  of  terminating  disputes 
concerning  civil  rights.  The  punishment  for  crimes  became  niore 
severe,  and  the  regulations  concerning  property  more  fixed ;  but  the 
princes,  whose  province  it  was  to  inQict  the  one,  and  to  enforce  the 
other,  possessed  little  power.  Great  offenders  despised  their  authority; 
smaller  ones  shelterea  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  from 
whose  protection  they  expected  impunity.  The  administration  of  justice 
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was  extremely  feeble  and  dilatory.     An  attempt  to  punish  the  crimes     i56S. 

of  a  chieftain,  or  eren  of  his  vassals,  often  excited  rebellions  and  ciril  ^'"~*~ 

Invars.    To  nobles  haughty  and  independent,  among  whom  the  causes  of 

discord  were  many  and  unavoidable,  who  were  quick  in  discerning  an 

injury,  and  impatient  to  revenge  it;  who  deemed  it  in&mous  to  submit 

to  an  enemy,  and  cowardly  to  forgive  him;  who  considered  the  rifltht 

of  punishing  those  who  had  injured  them,  as  a  privilege  of  their  order 

ana  a  mark  of  independence;  such  slow  proceedings  were  extremely 

unsatis&ctory.    The  blood  of  their  adversary  was,  in  their  opinion,  the 

only  thii^  which  could  wash  awav  an  affront;  where  that  was  not  shed, 

Uieir  revenge  was  disappointed,  their  courage  became  suspected,  and  a 

stain  was  left  on  their  honour.     That  vengeance,  which  the  impotent 

hand  of  the  magistrate  could  not  inflict,  their  own  could  easily  execute. 

Under  governments  so  feeble,  men  assumed,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  the 

right  of  judging,  and  redressing  their  own  wrongs;  and  thus  assassination, 

a  crime  of  all  others  the  most  destructive  to  society,  came  not  only  to  be 

allowed,  but  to  be  reckoned  honourable. 

The  history  of  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
abounds  with  detestable  instances  of  this  crime.  It  prevailed  chiefly 
among  the  French  and  Scots,  between  whom  there  was  a  closer  inter- 
course at  that  time,  and  a  surprising  resemblance  in  their  national 
characters.  In  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven,  the  only  brother 
of  the  king  of  France  was  murdered  publicly  in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and 
so  iar  was  this  horrible  action  from  meeting  with  proper  punishment, 
that  an  eminent  lawyer  was  allowed  to  plead  in  defence  of  it  before  the 
peers  of  France,  and  avowedly  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  assassina- 
tion. In  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen,  it  required  all  the 
eloquence  and  authority  of  the  famous  Gerson,  to  prevail  on  the  council 
of  CfonstancC'to  condemn  this  proposition :  ''  That  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue  more  meritorious  in  a  knight  than  in  a 
squire,  and  more  meritorious  in  a  king  than  in  a  knight'."  The  number 
of  eminent  persons  who  were  murdered  in  France  and  Scotland,  on 
account  either  of  private,  or  political,  or  religious  quarrels,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  ahnost  incredible.  Even  after  those 
causes,  which  first  gave  rise  to  this  barbarous  practice,  were  removed; 
after  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  and  the  authority  of  laws,  were 
better  established,  and  become  more  universal;  after  the  progress  of 
leanung  and  philosophy  had  polished  the  manners  and  humanized  the 
minds  of  men,  this  crime  continued  in  some  degree.  It  was  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  it  disappeared  in  France.  The 
additional  vigour,  which  the  royal  authority  acquired  by  the  accession 
of  James  the  sixth  to  the  throne  of  England,  seenn  to  have  put  a  stop 
to  it  in  Scotland. 

The  influence,  however,  of  any  national  custom,  both  on  the  under- 
standing and  on  the  heart,  and  how  far  it  may  go  towards  perverting  or 
extinguishing  moral  principles  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  remarkablef. 
The  authors  of  those  ages  nave  perfectly  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  their 
contemporaries  with  regard  to  assassination;  and  they  who  had  leisure 
to  reflect  and  to  judge,  appear  to  be  no  more  shocked  at  this  crime, 

>  L'Enfant,  Hist.  Gone,  de  Contt. 
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i^M.  than  the  person  who  committed  it  during  the  heat  and  impetuosity  of 
passion.  Buchanan  describes  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beatoun  and  of 
hizio,  without  expres^ng  those  feelings  which  are  natural  to  a  mau»  or 
that  indignation  which  became  an  historian\  Knox,  whose  mind  was 
fiercer  and  more  unpolished,  relates  the  death  of  Beatoun  and  the  duke 
of  Guise,  not  only  without  censure,  but  with  the  utmost  exultation'.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bishop  of  Ross  mentions  the  assassination  of  the 
earl  of  Murray  with  some  decree  of  applause^.  Blackwood  dwells  upon 
it  with  the  most  indecent  tnumph,  and  ascribes  it  directly  to  the  hand 
of  God^.  Rord  RuthTon,  the  principal  actor  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Rixio,  wrote  an  account  of  it  some  short  time  before  his  own  death,  and 
in  all  his  long  narrative  there  is  not  one  expression  of  regret,  or  one 
symptom  of  compunction  for  a  crime  no  less  dishonourable  than  bar- 
barous^  Morton,  equally  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  entertained  the 
same  sentiments  concerning  it;  and  in  his  last  moments,  neither  he 
himself,  nor  the  ministers  who  attended  him,  seem  to  hare  considered  it 
as  an  action  which  called  for  repentance;  even  then  he  talks  of'  David's 
slaughter'  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  an  innocent  or  commendable  deed^. 
The  vices  of  another  age  astonish  and  shock  us;  the  vices  of  our  own 
become  familiar,  and  excite  little  horror \  I  return  from  this  digression 
to  the  course  of  the  history. 
Tbewn'5  The  cbanu  which  had  at  first  attached  the  queen  to  Darnly,  and  held 
Pmiijto-  them  for  some  time  in  an  happy  union,  was  now  entirely  dissolved;  and 
""  love  no  longer  covering  his  follies  and  vices  with  its  friendly  veil,  they 
appeared  to  Mary  in  their  full  dimension  and  deformity'.  Though 
Henry  published  a  proclamation,  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the  con> 
spiracy  against  Rizio,  the  queen  was  fully  convinced  that  he  was  not 
only  accessory  to  the  contrivance,  but  to  the  commission  of  that  odious 
crime'.  That  verv  power  which,  with  liberal  and  unsuspicious  fondness , 
she  had  conferred  upon  him,  he  had  employed  to  insult  her  authority, 
to  limit  her  prerogative,  and  to  endanger  her  person.  Such  an  outrage 
it  was  impossible  any  woman  could  bear  or  forgive.  Gold  civilities, 
secret  distrust,  frequent  quarrels,  succeeded  to  their  former  transports 
-of  affection  and  confidence.  The  queen's  fevours  were  no  longer  con- 
veyed through  his  hands.  The  crowd  of  expectants  ceased  to  court 
his  patronage,  which  they  found  to  avail  so  little.  Among  the  nobles, 
some  dreaded  his  furious  temper,  others  complained  of  his  perfidious- 
ness;  and  all  of  them  despised  the  weakness  of  his  understanding,  and 
the  inconstancy  of  his  heart.     The  people  themselves  observed  some 

<  Buchan.  295.  S45.     #  3  Knox,  SS4. 

'  Aoden.  3.  84.  «  Jebb,  u.  26ft. 

^  Keith,  Append.  119.  *  Grawf.  Mem.  Append. 

'  In  the  first  accounts  of  Ruio's  murder  sent  to  England,  there  seem  to  have  been  mingled 
(as  ia  usual  in  relating  extraordinary  events)  some  circumstances,  which  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  false  :  among  others,  that  a  friar,  named  Black,  had  been  slain  at  the  same  time  with 
Rizio.  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  communicating  this  IntelUgence  to  his  corre- 
spondent Bullinffer,  an  eminent  reformed  divine  of  Zurich,  expresses  no  condemnation  of 
the  murder  of  Rizio,  and  exults  over  the  supposed  death  of  the  friar  in  terms  which,  in  our 
timeSj  will  appear  as  shocking  as  they  are  puerile  :  '*  Fraterculus  quidam,  nomine  Black, 
papbtanim  antesignanus,  eodem  tempore  in  aula  occiditur.  Sic  uiger  hk  nebulo,  nigra 
quoque  morte  peremptus,  invitus  nigrum  subito  descendit  in  orcum."  Bum.  Hist,  of 
Reform,  iii.  Append.  o60. 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  XVI.  »  Keith,  550. 
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purls  of  hia  conduct,  wUeh  little  suited  the  dignity  of  a  kkis.    Addicted     1566. 

lo  draokennessy  beyond  what  the  manners  of  that  age  could  bear,  and ^ 

iiidii%ing  irregular  passions,  which  even  the  licentiousness  of  youth 
could  not  excuse,  he,  by  his  indecent  behayiour,  provoked  the  queen 
to  the  utmost;  and  the  passions  which  it  occasioned  often  forced  tears 
from  her  eyes,  both  in  public  and  in  private',  fler  aversion  for  him 
increased  every  day,  and  could  be  no  lonser  concealed.  He  was  often 
absent  from  court,  appeared  there  with  little  splendour,  and  was  trusted 
with  no  power.  Avoided  equally  by  those  who  endeavoured  to  please 
the  queen,  who  favoured  Morton  and  his  associates,  or  who  adhered  to 
the  house  of  Hamilton,  he  was  left  almost  alone  in  a  neglected  and 
unpitied  solitude'. 

About  this  time  a  new  favourite  grew  into  great  credit  with  the  queen,  ^'j^.^ 
and  soon  gained  an  ascendant  over  her  heart,  which  encouraged  his  favoar. 
enterprising  genius  to  form  designs  that  proved  fatal  to  himself,  and 
the  occasion  of  all  Mary's  subsequent  misfortunes.  This  was  James 
Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  head  of  an  ancient  family,  and,  by  his 
extensive  possessions  and  numerous  vassals^  one  of  the  most  powerful' 
noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  Even  in  that  turbulent  age,  when  so  many 
vast  projects  were  laid  open  to  an  aspiring  mind,  and  invited  it  to  action, 
no  man  s  ambition  was  more  daring  than  Bothwell's,  or  had  recourse 
to  bolder  or  more  singular  expedients  for  obtaining  power'.  When 
almost  every  person  or  distinction  in  the  kingdom,  whether  papist  or 
protestant,  had  joined  the  congregation  in  opposing  the  danserous 
encroachments  of  the  French  upon  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  he,  though 
an  avowed  protestant,  adhered  to  the  queen  regent,  and  acted  with 
vigour  on  her  side.  The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  con- 
gregation having  obliged  him  to  retire  into  France,  he  was  taken  into 
the  queen's  service,  and  continued  with  her  till  the  time  of  her  return 
into  Scotland^.  From  that  period,  every  step  of  his  conduct  towards 
Mary  was  remarkably  dutiful;  and,  amidst  ail  the  shiftings  of  faction, 
we  scarcely  ever  find  him  holding  any  course  which  could  be  ofSsnsive 
to  her.  When  Murray's  proceedings  with  regard  to  her  marriage  ^ave 
umbrage  to  the  queeti,  she  recalled  Bothwell  from  that  banishment  into 
which  she  had  been  obliged  with  reluctance  to  drive  him,  and  con- 
sidered his  zeal  and  abilities  as  the  most  powerful  snpports  of  her 
authority.  When  the  conspirators  against  Rizio  seized  her  person,  he 
became  the  chief  instrument  of  recovering  her  liberty,  and  served  her, 
on  that  occasion,  with  so  much  fidelity  and  success,  as  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  her  mind,  and  greatly  increased  the  confidence  which 
she  had  hitherto  placed  in  hiiii^.  Her  gratitude  loaded  him  with  marks 
of  her  bounty ;  she  raised  him  to  offices  of  profit  and  trust,  and  transacted 
no  matter  of  importance  without  his  advice^.      By  complaisance  and 

1  Keith,  S29.  i  Mek.  151.  etc. 

'  The  coterprbing  spirit  of  Bothwell  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  procure  him  several  marks 
of  distinction  during  bis  residence  in  France.  Hardwick's  Stale  Papers,  i.  14S.  Throk- 
Dortoo,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  sagacious  ministers  emplored 
by  Elizabeth,  points  him  out  as  a  person  who  was  to  be  dreaded  and  obserred.  **  The 
carl  of  Bothwell,"  says  he  in  a  letter,  Not.  28,  1560,  «is  departed  to  return  into  Scotland, 
and  hath  made  boast  that  he  will  do  great  things,  and  live  in  Scotland,  in  despite  of  all  men. 
He  is  a  glorious,  rash,  and  hazardous  young  man ;  and  therefore  it  were  meet  that  his  adrer- 
saries  should  both  have  an  eye  to  him,  and  also  keep  him  short."    Ibid.  p.  149 

*  Anders,  i.  90.  *  Ibid.  92,  93.  «  MeW.  1S5.     Knox,  596. 
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1596.  assiduity  he  confirmed  and  fortified  these  dispositions  of  the  queen  in 
his  &your»  and  insensibly  payed  the  way  towards  that  yast  project  which 
his  immoderate  ambition  nad  perhaps  already  conceiyed,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  at  the  expense  of  many  crimes,  he  at 
last  accomplished. 

The  hour  of  the  queen's  deliyery  now  approached.  As  her  palace 
was  defended  only  by  a  slender  guard,  it  seemed  imprudent  to  expose 
her  person,  at  this  time,  to  the  insults  she  might  suffer  in  a  kingdom 
torn  by  factions  and  prone  to  mutiny.  For  this  reason  the  priyy  council 
adyised  the  queen  to  fix  her  residence  in  the  castle  of  Edmburffb,  the 
strongest  fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  proper  place  for  the 
security  of  her  person'.  In  order  to  render  this  security  more  perfect, 
Mary  laboured  to  extinguish  the  domestic  feuds  which  diyided  some  of 
the  principal  nobles.  Murray  and  Argyll  were  exasperated  against 
Huntly  ana  Bothwell,  by  reciprocal  and  repeated  injuries.  The  queen, 
by  her  authority  and  entreaties,  effected  a  reconcilement  among  them, 
and  drew  from  them  a  promise  to  bury  their  discords  in  eyerlasting 
obliyion.  This  reconcilement  Mary  had  so  much  at  heart,  that  she 
made  it  the  condition  on  which  she  again  receiyed  Murray  into  fiiyour*. 
nirtb  of  On  the  nineteenth  of  June,  Mary  was  deliyered  of  her  only  son  James, 

J^  ^  *  a  prince  whose  birth  was  happy  for  the  whole  island,  and  uofortunate 
to  her  alone.  His  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  united  the  two 
diyided  kingdoms  in  one  mighty  monarchy,  and  established  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  on  a  firm  foundation;  while  she,  torn  early  from  her 
son  by  the  cruelty  of  her  fate,  was  neyer  allowed  to  indulge  those  tender 
passions,  nor  to  taste  those  joys  which  fill  the  heart  of  a  mother. 

Melyil  was  instantly  despatched  to  London  with  an  account  of  this 
eyent.  It  struck  Elizabetn,  at  first,  in  a  sensible  manner;  and  the 
adyantage  and  superiority  which  her  riyal  had  acquired  by  the  birth  of 
a  son,  forced  tears  from  her  eyes.  But  before  Melyil  was  admitted  to 
an  audience,  she  had  so  far  recoyered  the  command  of  herself,  as  to 
receiye  him  not  only  with  decency,  but  with  excessiye  cheerfulness; 
and  willingly  accepted  the  inyitation  which  Mary  gaye  her,  to  stand 
godmother  to  her  son^ 

As  Mary  loyed  splendour  and  magnificence,  she  resolyed  to  celebrate 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  witn  great  pomp ;  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  inyitations  of  the  same  kind  to  the  French  king,  and  to  the  duke  of 
Sayoy,  the  uncle  of  her  fprmer  husband. 
Tfa6  qoeen         Thc  quecu.  On  her  recoyery,  discoyered  no  change  in  her  sentiments 
^lEte^i^  with  respect  to  the  king^.     The  death  of  Rizio,  and  the  countenance 
iS^(!r!nd   he  had  giyen  to  an  action  so  insolent  and  unjustifiable,  were  still  Iresb 
in  her  memory.     She  was  frequently  pensive  and  dejected^.     Tho.ugh 
Henry  sometimes  attended  at  court,  and  accompanied  her  in  her  pro- 
gresses through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  little  reye- 
rence  from  the  nobles,  while  Mary  treated  him  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
and  did  not  suffer  him  to  possess  any  authority  ^     The  breach  between 
them  became  eypry  day  more  apparent?.    Attempts  were  made  towards 
a  reconcilement,  particularly  by  Gastelnau,  the  French  ambassador; 

A  Keith,  535.  .  >  Ibid.  5S«.  Append.  iS9.  *  Melv.  158. 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  Xyil.  »  MeW.  148 

•  Keith.  550.     McW.  152.  7  Keith,  Append.  160. 
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but,  after  such  a  violent  rupture,  it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  bind     iM«, 
the  nuptial  knot  anew;  and,  though  he  preyailed  on  the  king  and  queen  — — 
to  pass  two  nights  together',  we  may,  with  great  probability,  pronounce 
this  appearance  of  union,  to  which  Gastelnau  trusted,  not  to  naye  been 
sincere :  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  lasting. 

Bothwell,  all  this  while,  was  the  queen's  prime  confidant.     Without 


his  participation  no  business  was  concluded,  and  no  favour  bestowed.  SSSfwdi 
Traether  with  this  ascendant  over  her  councils,  Bothwell,  if  we  may  '■*"'** 
beheve  the  contemporary  historians,  acquired  no  less  sway  over  her 
heart.  But  at  what  precise  time  this  ambitious  lord  first  allowed  the 
sentiments  of  a  lover  to  occupy  the  place  of  that  duty  and  respect  which 
a  subject  owes  his  sovereign ;  or  when  Mary,  instead  of  gratitude  for 
his  faithfiil  services,  felt  a  passion  of  another  nature  rising  in  her  bosom, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine.  Such  delicate  transitions  of  passion 
can  be  discerned  only  by  those  who  are  admitted  hear  the  persons  of 
the  parties,  and  who  can  view  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart  with 
cafan  and  acute  observation.  Neither  Knox  nor  Buchanan  enjoyed 
these  advantages.  Their  humble  station  allowed  them  only  a  distant 
access  to  the  queen  and  her  favourite.  And  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  as 
well  as  the  violence  of  their  prejudices,  rendered  their  opinions  rash, 
precipitate,  and  inaccurate.  It  is  by  the  effects  of  this  reciprocal  pas- 
sion, rather  than  by  their  accounts  of  it,  that  subsequent  historians  can 
judge  of  its  reality. 

Adventurous  as  Bothwell's  project  to  gain  the  queen  may  appear,  it 
was  formed  and  carried  on  unaer  very  favourable  circumstances.  Mary 
was  young,  gay,  and  affable.  She  possessed  great  sensibility  of  temper, 
and  was  capable  of  the  utmost  tenderness  of  affection.  She  had  placed 
her  love  on  a  very  unworthy  object,  who  requited  it  vnih  inmtitude, 
and  treated  her  with  neglect,  with  insolence,  and  with  brutaUty.  All 
these  she  felt  and  resented.  In  this  situation,  the  attention  and  com- 
plaisance of  a  man  who  had  vindicated  her  authority,  and  protected  her 
person,  who  entered  into  all  her  views,  who  soothed  all  ner  passions, 
who  watched  and  improved  every  opportunity  of  insinuating  his  design 
and  recommending  his  passion*,  could  hardly  fail  of  making  an  impres- 
sion on  a  heart  of  such  a  frame  as  Mary's. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Darnly,  nursed  up  in  flattery  and  accustomed  ti^  ^ 
to  command,  could  not  bear  the  contempt,  under  which  he  had  now  [^^ 
fallen,  and  the  state  of  insignificance,  to  which  he  saw  himself  reduced.  ' 
But,  in  a  country  where  he  was  universally  hated  or  despised,  he  could 
never  hope  to  form  a  party,  which  would  second  any  attempt  he  might 
make  to  recover  power.     He  addressed  himself,  therefore,  to  the  pope, 
and  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  with  many  professions  of  his  own 
zeiil  for  the  catholic  religion,  and  with  bitter  complaints  against  the 
queen,  for  neglecting  to  promote  that  interest^:  and,  soon  after,  he  took 
a  resolution,  equally  wild  and  desperate,  of  embarking  on  board  a  ship 
which  he  provided,  and  of  flying  into  foreign  parts.    It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  form  any  satisfactory  conjecture  concerning  the  motives  which 
influence  a  capricious  and  irreeular  mind.     He  hojied,  perhaps,  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  cathohc  princes  on  the  continent  by  his  zeal 

«  Keith,  1S».  s  Anders,  i.  M,  94.  *  Knox,  SM. 
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1566.      for  reliffioiky  and  thai  ihey  would  employ  their  interest  towards  rein- 

stating  him  in  the  possesion  of  that  power  which  he  had  lost.    Perhaps 

he  expected  nothing  more  than  the  comfort  of  hiding  the  disgrace » 
ander  which  he  was  now  fallen,  among  strangers,  who  had  never  beeu 
witnesses  of  his  former  prosperity. 

He  conmiunicated  the  design  to  the  French  ambassador,  le  Croc,  and 
to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Lennox.  They  both  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it,  but  without  success..  Lennox,  who  seems,  as  well  as  his 
son,  to  have  lost  the  queen's  confidence,  and  who,  about  this  time,  was 
seldom  at  court,  instantly  communicated  the  matter  to  her  by  a  letter. 
Henry,  who  had  refused  to  accosiipany  the  queen  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh, was  likewise  absent  from  court.  He  arrived  there,  however, 
on  tne  same  day  she  received  the  account  of  his  intended  flight.  Bat 
he  was  more  than  usually  wayward  and  peevish ;  and,  scrupling  to  enter 
the  palace,  unless  certain  lords  who  attended  the  queen  were  dismissed, 
Mary  was  obliged  to  meet  him  without  the  gates.  At  last  he  suffered 
her  to  conduct  him  into  her  own  apartment.  She  endeavoured  to  draw 
from  him  the  reasons  of  the  strange  resolution  which  he  had  take)!],  and 
to  divert  him  from  it.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  her  arguments  and 
entreaties,  he  remained  silent  and  inflexible.  Next  day  the  privy  coun- 
cil, by  her  direction,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  same  head.  He 
persisted,  notwithstanding,  in  his  sullenness  and  obstinacyj  and  neither 
deigned  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  nor  signified  any  intention 
of  altering  it.  As  he  left  the  apartment,  he  turned  towards  the  queen, 
and  told  her  that  she  should  not  see  his  face  again  for  a  long  time.  A 
•few  days  after,  he  wrote  to  Mary,  and  mentioned  two  things  as  grounds 
of  his  disgust.  She  herself,  her  said,  no  longer  admitted  him  into  any 
oodoiidence,  and  had  deprived  him  of  all  power ;  and  the  nobles,  after 
iher  example,  treated  him  with  open  neglect,  so  that  he  appeared  in  every 
place  without  the  dignity  and  si>lendour  of  a  king. 

Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  Mary,  than  this  intended  flight 
^^his  of  the  king's,  yfhich  would  have  spread  the  infamy  of  their  domestic 
fligS?*^  quarrel  all  over  Europe.  Compassion  for  a  monarch  who  would  then 
appear  to  be  forced  into  exile  by  her  neglect  and  ill  usage,  might  have 
disposed  mankind  to  entertain  sentiments  concerning  the  causes  of  their 
discord,  little  to  her  advantage.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prepossess  the 
minds  of  her  allies,  and  to  screen  her  reputation  from  any  censure, 
with  which  Darnly  might  endeavour  to  load  it,  the  privy  council  trans- 
mitted a  narrative  of  this  whole  transaction  both  to  the  kins  and  to  the 
queen-mother  of  France.  It  was  drawn  with  great  art,  and  sets  Mary's 
conduct  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  light'. 

About  this  time  the  license  of  the  borderers  called  for  redress ;  and 
Mary  resolving  to  hold  a  court  of  justice  at  Jedburgh,  the  inhabitants  of 
several  adjacent  counties  were  summoned  to  attend  their  sovereign,  in 
arms,  according  to  custom'.  Bothwell  was  at  that  time  lieutenant  or 
**  warden  of  all  the  marches,  an  office  among  the  most  important  in  the 
kingdom ;  and,  though  usually  divided  into  three  distinct  governments, 
bestowed  by  the  queen's  favour  upon  him  alone.  In  order  to  display 
his  own  valour  and  activity  in  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  he  attempted 
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to  seize  a  gang  of  baoditti,  nvho,  lurking  among  the  marshes  of  Ltddes-  1568. 
dale,  infested  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  while  he  was  laying  bold  ^^[^,  " 
upon  one  of  those  desperadoes,  he  was  wounded  by  him  in  several  placea, 
so  that  his  followers  were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  Hermitage  oastle. 
Mary  instantly  flew  thither,  with  an  impatience  which  has  been  oen- 
sidered  as  marking  the  anxiety  of  a  lover,  but  little  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  a  queen'.  Finding  that  Bothwell  was  threatened  with  no  dangerous 
symptom,  she  returned  the  same  day  to  Jedbureh.  The  &tigue  of  such 
a  journey,  added  to  the  anguish  of  mind  she  had  suffered  on  Bothwell's 
account,  threw  her  next  morning  into  a  violent  fever'.  Her  life  was 
despaired  of;  but  her  youth,  and  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  resisted 
the  malignity  of  her  disease.  During  the  continuance  of  the  queen's 
illness,  the  king,  who  resided  at  Stirhng,  never  came  near  Jedburgh^;  not.  s. 
and  when  he  afterwards  thought  fit  to  make  his  appearaqce  there,  he 
met  irith  such  a  cold  reception,  as  did  not  encourage  htm  to  make  any 
long  stay^.  Mary  soon  recovered  strength  enough  to  return  along  the 
eastern  borders  to  Dunbar. 

While  she  resided  in  this  place,  her  attention  was  turned  towards 
England.  Eliacabeth,  notwithstanding  her  promise, -and  «ven  proclama- 
tions to  the  contrary,  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraeed,  Morton  and 
his  associates  to  remain  in  England ^  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  offered 
her  protection  to  several  English  fugitives.  Each  queen  watched  the 
motions  of  the  other  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  secretly  countenanced 
the  practices  which  were  carrying  on  to  disturb  the  administration  of 
her  rival. 

For  this  purpose  Marv's  ambassador,  Robert  Melvil,  and  her  other  J^H^^*;!;^ 
emissaries,  were  extremely  active  and  successful.     We  may  ascribe,  in  menJ^ci* 
a  good  degree,  to  their  intrigues,  that  spirit  which  appeared  in  the  par-  I^im-^* 
liament  ofEngland,  and  which  raised  a  storm  that  threatened  Elizabeth's  ,   ^ ' 
domestic  tranquillity,  more  than  any  other  event  of  her  reign,  and 
required  all  her  art  and  dexterity  to  allay  it. 

Elizabeth  had  now  reigned  eight  years  without  discovering  the  lea^t 
intention  to  marry.  A  violent  distemper,  with  which  she  had  lately 
been  seized,  having  endangered  her  life,  and  alarmed  the  nation  with 
the  prospect  of  all  those  calamities  which  are  occasioned  by  a  disputed 
and  dubious  succession,  a  motion  was  made,  and  eagerly  listened  to  in 
both  houses,  for  addressing  the  queen  to  provide  against  any  such  danger 
in  limes  to  come,  either  by  signifying  her  own  resolution  to  marry,  or 
by  consenting  to  an  act,  establishing  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
crown*.     Her  love  to  her  subjects,  her  duty  to  the  public,  her  concern 

*  The  distaoce  between  Jedburgh  and  Hermitage  u  eighteen  Scottish  miles,  through  a 
conntrj  almott  impassable.  The  season  of  the  year  was  far  advanced.  Bothwell  seems 
lo  have  been  wounded  in  a  scuffle,  occasioned  by  the  despair  of  a  single  man,  rather  than 
any  open  insorrection  of  the  borderers.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  queen  was  attended  \y 
any  considerable  train.  Had  any  military  operation  been  necessary,  as  is  supposed,  Good, 
▼of.  i.  504,  it  would  have  been  extremely  improper  to  risk  the  queen's  person  in  an  eipe* 
dition  asaiiMt  thieves.  As  soon  as  the  queen  found  Bothwell  to  be  in  no  danger,  she  instantly 
returned ;  and  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  insurrection,  nor  have  we  any  proof  that 
the  rioters  took  refuge  in  England.  As  there  is  no  farther  evidence  with  respect  to  the 
motives  of  this  extraordinary  journey,  the  reader  must  judge  what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to 
Knox  and  Buchanan,  who  ascribe  it  to  the  queen's  love  of  Bothwell. 

2  Keith,  551,  552.  *  Ibid.  Append.  155.  *  Knox.  400. 

^  Gald.  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  *  D'Ewes'  Journ.  of  Pari.  105. 
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1566.     for  posterity,  it  was  asserted,  not  only  called  upon,  but  obliged  her  to 

take  one  of  these  steps.     The  insuperable  aversion  which  she  had  all 

alone  discoyered  for  marriage,  made  it  improbable  that  she  would  choose 
the  former;  and  if  she  complied  with  the  latter  request,  no  title  to  the 
crown  could,  with  any  colour  of  justice,  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  Elizabeth  was  sagacious  eooogh  to  see  the  remotest 
consequences  of  this  motion,  and  observed  them  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  Mary,  by  refusing  so  often  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
had  plainly  intimated  a  design  of  embracing  the  first  promising  opportu- 
nity for  prosecuting  her  right  to  the  English  crown;  and,  by  her  secret 
negotiations,  she  had  gained  many  to  favour  her  title  '•  All  the  Roman 
catholics  ardently  wished  for  her  succession.  Her  gentleness  and  huma- 
nity had  removed  many  of  those  apprehensions  which  the  protestants 
entertained  on  account  of  her  religion.  The  court  &ctioq,  which  envied 
the  power  of  Cecil,  and  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  administration  out  of 
his  bands,  advanced  the  pretensions  of  the  Scottish  queen  in  oj^osition 
to  him.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  a  desirable  object  to  all 
wise  men  in  both  nations;  and  the  birth  of  the  young  prince  was  a 
security  for  the  continuance  of  this  blessing,  and  gave  hopes  of  its  per- 
petuity. 
'•  Under  these  circumstances,  and  while  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper, 
a  parliamentary  declaration  of  Mary's  title  would  have  been  highly  detri- 
mental to  Elizabeth.  The  present  unsettled  state  of  the  succession  left 
much  in  her  power.  Her  resentment  alone  might  have  eone  &r  towards 
excluding  any  of  the  competitors  from  the  crown ;  and  the  dread  of  this 
had  hitherto  restrained  and  overawed  the  ambition  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
But  if  this  check  should  be  removed  by  the  legal  acknowledgment  of  her 
title,  Mary  would  be  more  at  liberty  to  pursue  her  dangerous  designs, 
and  to  act  without  fear  or  reserve.  Her  partisans  were  already  medi- 
tating schemes  for  insurrections  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom* ;  and 
an  act  of  parliament,  recognising  the  rights  of  that  princess,  whose 
pretensions  they  favoured,  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  signal 
to  arms;  and,  notwithstanding  Elizabeth's  just  title  to  the  affections  of 
her  subjects,  might  have  shaken  and  endangered  her  throne. 
£^?"to  While  this  matter  remained  in  suspense  in  both  houses,  an  account 
improra  of  it  was  transmitted  to  Mary  by  Melvil,  her  ambassador.  As  she  did 
^woppor-  ^^^  ^ant  advocates  for  her  right,  even  among  those  who  were  near 
Elizabeth's  person,  she  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  disposition  which 
appeared  towards  settling  the  right  of  succession  in  her  favour,  by  a 
letter  to  the  privy  counsellors  of  England.  She  expressed  in  it  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  Elizabeth's  friendship,  which  she  ascribes  chiefly  to  their 
t;ood  offices  with  their  sovereign  m  her  behalf.  She  declared  her  reso- 
ution  to  live  in  perpetual  anuty  with  England^  without  urging  or  pur- 
suing her  claim  upon  the  crown  any  farther  than  should  be  agreeable 
to  the  queen.  But,  at  the  same  time,  as  her  right  of  succession  was 
undoubted,  she  hoped  it  would  be  examined  with  candour,  and  judged 
of  with  impartiality.  The  nobles  who  attended  her  wrote  to  ihe  English 
privy  council  in  the  same  strain^     Mary  artfully  gave  these  letters  the 

<  MeW.  iS6.  s  McIt.  147. 
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air  of  beb^  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  W  own  and  of  her  .uh-  «S8« 
,ecu'  gratitude  towjjrds  Eli»b«th.  But,  as  she  could  not  be  ignorant  "^ 
of  the  jealousy  and  fear  with  which  EUzabeth  observed  the  procSedinoi 
of  parliament,  a  trtep  so  uncommon  as  this,  of  one  prince's  enterinK  into 
pubhc  correspondence  with  the  privy  counsellors  of  another,  could  not 
be  otherwise  construed  than  as  taken  with  an  intention  to  encouraee  the 
spirit  which  had  already  been  raised  among  the  English.  In  this  lieht  it 
seems  to  have  appeared  to  Elizabeth  hersetf'.  But' the  disposition  oTher 
people  rendenng  it  necessary  to  treat  Mary's  person  with  great  decency, 
and  her  tiUe  with  much  regard,  she  mentioned  it  to  her  inly  in  the 
softest  language.  ' 

r!l^v^.l^°T"'.'^"!?  ^^  ?  """"^  <'™^*  mortification  to  a  princess  Kii-b.,1. 
of  filuabeth  s  character,  than  the  temper  which  both  houses  of  parfia-  "^^S^ 
ment  discovered  on  this  occasion.     She  bent  all  her  policy  to  defeat  or  p"^^^ 
elude  the  motion.     After  allowing  the  first  heat  of  their  mal  to  evapo- 
rate, she  caUed  into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  each  house. 
&he  soothed  and  caressed  them;  she  threatened  and  promised-  she 
remitted  subsidies  which  were  due,  and  refused  those  which  were 
offered;  and,  in  the  end,  prevailed  to  have  this  formidable  motion  put 
off  for  that  session.     Happily  for  her,  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  and  the  misfortunes  which  befell  her,  prevented  the  revival  of 
such  a  motion  in  any  future  pariiament*. 

Meantime,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  impartiality,  and 
that  she  might  not  dnve  Mary  into  any  desperate  measure,  she  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  one  Thornton,  who  had  published  something  dero- 
gatory to  the  right  of  the  Scottish  Une';  and  signified  her  displeasure 
against  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  seemed,  by  some 
-words  in  a  speech,  to  glance  at  Mary  <. 

Amidst  all  her  other  cares,  Mary  was  ever  solicitous  to  promote  the  *»«!««. 
interest  of  that  religion  which  she  professed.     The  reestablishment  of  SSS^E. 
the  Romish  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  her  favourite  passion;  and  '•""<* 
though  the  design  was  concealed  with  care  and  conducted  with  caution,  "^'  - 
she  pursued  it  with  a  persevering  zeal.     At  this  time  she  ventured  to 
lay  a«de  somewhat  of  her  usual  reserve;  and  the  aid  which  she 
expected  from  the  popish  princes,  who  had  engaged  in  the  league  of 
Bayonne,  encouraged  her  to  take  a  step,  which,  if  we  consider  the 
temper  of  the  nation,  appears  to  be  extremely  bold.     Having  formerly 
held  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Rome,  she  now  resolved 
to  «dlow  a  nuncio  from  the  pope  publicly  to  enter  her  domim'ons. 
Cardinal  Laurea,  at  that  time  bishop  of  Mondovi,  was  the  person  on 
whom  Pius  the  fifth  conferred  this  office,  and  along  with  him  he  sent 
the  queen  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  «.     It  is  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  papal  court  to  open  its  treasury  upon  distant  or  imaginary 
hopes.     The  business  of  the  nuncio  in  Scotland  could  be  no  other, 
than  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  of  that  kingdom  to  the  Romish  see. 
Thus  Mary  herself  understood  it;  and,  in  her  answer  to  a  letter  which 
she  received  from  the  pope,  after  expressing  her  grateful  sense  of  his 

>  Keitb,»57. 
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i&66  paternal  care  and  liberality,  she  promises  that  she  would  bend  her 
'  ^hole  strength  towards  the  reestablishment  and  propagation  of  the 
catholic  faith;  that  she  would  receive  the  nuncio  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  concur  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  all  his 
designs  towards  promoting  the  honour  of  God>  and  restoring  peace  to 
the  kingdom;  that  she  would  celebrate  the  baptism  of  the  nrince, 
according  to  the  ceremonies  which  the  Romish  ritual  prescribes «  noping 
that  her  subjects  would  be  taught,  by  this  example,  again  to  reverence 
the  sacraments  of  the  church,  which  they  had  so  long  treated  with 
contempt;  and  that  she  would  be  careful  to  instil  early  into  her  son 
the  principles  of  a  sincere  love  and  attachment  to  the  catholic  faith'. 
But  though  the  nuncio  was  alreadv  arrived  at  Paris,  and  had  sent  over 
one  of  his  atlendante  with  part  of  the  money,  the  queen  did  not  think 
the  juncture  proper  for  his  reception.  Elizabeth  was  preparing  to  send 
a  magnificent  embassy  into  Scotland,  against  the  time  of  the  prince's 
baptism,  and,  as  it  would  have  been  improper  to  offend  her,  she  wisely 
contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to  detain  Laurea  at  Paris'.  The 
convulsions  into  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  soon  after,  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  pursue  his  journey  any  farther. 

At  the  very  time  that  Mary  was  secretly  carrying  on  these  negotia- 
tions for  subverting  the  reformed  church,  she  did  not  scruple  publicly 
to  employ  her  authority  towards  obtaining  for  its  ministers  a  more 
certain  and  comfortable  subsistence  \  During  this  year,  she  issued 
several  proclamations  and  acts  of  council  for  that  purpose,  and  readily 
approved  of  every  scheme  which  was  proposed  for  the  more  effectual 
payment  of  their  stipends.  This  part  of  her  conduct  does  little  honour 
to  Mary's  integrity :  and  though  justified  by  the  example  of  princes, 
who  often  reckon  falsehood  and  deceit  among  the  necessary  arts  of 
government,  and  even  authorized  by  the  pernicious  casuistry  of  the 
Koman  church,  which  transfers  breach  of  faith  to  heretics  from  the  list 
of  crimes  to  that  of  duties,  such  dissimulation,  however,  must  be 
numbered  among  those  blemishes  which  never  stain  a  truly  great  and 
generous  character. 
Deoamher.  As  neither  the  French  nor  Piedmontese  ambassadors  were  yet  arrived, 
JJjj  SJI^Vhe  *^®  baptism  of  the  prince  was  put  off  from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile, 
king  exoea^  Mary  tixed  her  residence  at  Graigmillar^.  Such  a  retirement,  perhaps, 
suited  the  present  temper  of  her  mind,  and  induced  her  to  prefer  it 
before  her  own  palace  of  Holyrood  House.  Her  aversion  for  the  king 
grew  every  day  more  confirmed,  and  was  become  altogether  incurable. 
A  deep  melancholy  succeeded  to  that  gaiety  of  spirit  which  was  natural 
to  her.  The  rashness  and  levity  of  her  own  choice,  and  the  king's 
ingratitude  and  obstinacy,  filled  her  with  shame  and  with  despair.  A 
variety  of  passions  preyed  at  once  on  a  mind,  all  whose  sensations  were 
exquisite,  and  all  its  emotions  strong,  and  often  extorted  from  her  the 
last  wish  of  the  unfortunate,  that  life  itself  might  come  to  an  end^. 

But  as  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  count  de  Brienne,  the  English 
and  French  ambassadors,  whom  she  had  long  expected,  arrived  about 

*■  Gonci  Vita  MarUe,  ap.  Jebb.  vol.  ii.  p*  51. 
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this  time,  Mary  was  obliged  to  suppress  what  passed  in  her  bosom,  and     1566. 

to  set  out  for  dtirling,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  baptism  of  ber  son. ' — 

Bedford  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train,  and  brought 
presents  from  Elizabeth,  suitable  to  her  own  dignity,  and  the  respect 
irith  which  she  affected,  at  that  time,  to  treat  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Great  preparations  bad  been  made  by  Maiy,  and  the  magnificence 
displayed  by  her  on  this  occasion  exceeded  whatever  had  been  formerly 
iuiown  in  Scotland.  The  ceremony  itself  was  performed  according  to  d^.  17. 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  but  neither  Bedford,  nor  any  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  who  professed  the  protestant  religion,  entered  within 
the  gates  of  the  chapel '.  The  spirit  of  that  age,  firm  and  uncomply- 
ing, would  not,  upon  any  inducement,  condescend  to  witness  an  action 
which  it  deemed  idolatrous. 

Henry's  behaviour,  at  this  juncture,  perfectly  discovers  the  excess  Thekiii('« 
of  his  caprice,  as  well  as  of  his  folly.     He  chose  to  reside  at  Stirling,  gjj^^ 
but  confined  himself  to  his  own  apartment;  and,  as  the  queen  distrusted  'Jl^^^f;' 
every  nobleman  who  ventured  to  converse  with  him,  he  was  left  in  pHnce. 
absonite  solitude.  Nothing  could  be  more  singular,  or  was  less  expected, 
than  his  choosing  to  appear  in  a  manner  that  both  published  the  con- 
tempt under  which  he  had  fallen,  and,   by    exposing   the   queen's 
domestic  unhappiness  to  the  observation  of  so  many  foreigners,  looked 
Uke  a  step  taken  ofi  purpose  to  mortify  and  to  offend  her.     Mary  felt 
this  insult  sensibly;  and,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts  to  assume  the 
gaiety  which  suited  the  occasion,  and  which  was  necessary  for  the  polite 
reception  of  her  guests,  she  was  sometimes  obliged  to  retire,  in  order 
to  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  sorrow,  and  give  vent  to  her  tears '. 
The  king  still  persisted  in  his  design  of  retiring  into  foreign  parts,  and 
daily  threatened  to  put  it  into  execution'. 

Ine  ceremony  of  witnessing  the  prince's  baptism  was  not  the  sole  Eiucbeth 
business  of  Bedford's  embassy.     His  instructions  contained  an  overture,  tot^J* 
which  ought 'to  have  gone  far  towards  extinguishing  those  jealousies  ajS^**'^*' 

«  Keith,  360.  >  Ibid.  Pref.  yii. 

>  Camden  affirms,  401,  that  Bedford  ivaa  commanded  by  Elizabeth  not  to  give  Damly 
the  title  of  king.  As  this  was  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne  either  by  Mary  or  her  husband, 
tt  hath  been  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of  tne  king^s  absence  from  the  ceremony  of  his  son's 
baptism.  Keith,  560.  Good.  S19.  But,  i.  No  such  thine  is  to  be  found  among  Bedford's 
instructions,  the  original  of  nhich  still  remaias.  Keith,  d56.  2.  Bedford's  advice  to  the 
queen  by  Melvil  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Camden's  assertion.  Mely.  i5S.  Melvil's 
account  IS  confirmed  by  Kliaabeth's  instructions  to  sir  Henry  Norris,  where  she  affirms 
that  she  commanded  Bedford  to  employ  his  best  offices  towards  reconciling  Mary  to  her 
husband,  which  she  had  attempted  to  no  purpose.  Digges's  Compl.  Ambas.  p.  15.  A 
paper  published,  Appendix,  No.  XYIII.  proves  the  same  thing.  5.  Le  Croc,  the  French 
resident,  mentions  the  king's  absence,  but  without  giving  that  reason  for  it,  which  has 
been  founded  on  Camden's  words,  though,  if  that  had  been  the  real  one,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  mention  it.  Le  Croc's  first  letter  is 
dated  December  2,  some  time  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  in  Scotland ;  and 
when  his  instructions,  either  public  or  secret,  could  hardly  be  known.  Le  Croc  plainly 
supposes  that  the  discord  between  the  king  and  queen  was  the  cause  of  his  absence  from 
the  baptism,  and  his  account  of  this  matter  is  that  which  I  have  followed.  Keith,  Pref.  vii. 
4.  He  informs  his  court,  that  on  account  of  the  difference  betwixt  the  king  and  the  queen, 
he  had  refused  to  hold  any  further  correspondence  with  the  former,  though  he  appears,  in 
many  lttstaitc«s,  to  have  been  his  great  confidant.  Ibid.  5.  As  the  king  was  not  present 
at  the  baptiiin,  he  seems  to  have  been  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  business.  Two  acts  of  privy  council,  one  on  the  20th  and  the  other  on  the  21ft 
of  December,  are  found  in  Keith,  562.  They  both  run  in  the  queen's  name  alone.  The 
king  seems  not  to  have  been  present.  This  conld  not  be  owing  to  Elizabeth's  instructions 
to  Bedfofd.      •  i 
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1566.     which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  queens.     The  treaty  of 
■  Edinburgh,  which  had  been  so  often  mentioned,  was  the  principal  oc- 

casion of  these.  The  spirit,  howeyer,  which  had  risen  to  such  an  height 
in  the  late  parliament,  the  power  of  the  party  which  favoured  the 
Scottish  queen's  title,  the  number  and  activity  of  her  agents  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  alarmed  Elioabeth,  and  induced  her  to  forego 
any  advantage  which  the  ambiguous  and  artful  expressions  in  that 
treaty  might  afford  her.  Nothing  was  now  demanded  of  Mary,  but  to 
renounce  any  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during  Elizabeth's  life  and 
the  lives  of  her  posterity;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  take  no 
step  which  might  prove  injurious  to  Mary's  claim  upon  the  succession '. 

Mary  could  not  with  decency  reject  a  proposition  so  equitable ;  she 
insisted,  however,  that  Elizabeth  should  order  the  right  upon  which  she 
claimed,  to  be  legally  examined,  and  publicly  recognised,  and  particu- 
larly that  the  testament  of  Henry  the  eighth,  whereby  he  had  excluded 
the  descendants  of  his  eldest  sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  from  the 
place  due  to  them  in  the  order  of  succession,  might  be  produced,  and 
considered  by  the  English  nobility.  Mary's  ministers  had  credulously 
embraced  an  opinion,  that  this  testament,  which  they  so  justly  conceived 
to  be  injurious  to  their  mistress,  was  a  mere  foreery;  and  on  different 
occasions  had  urged  Elizabeth  to  produce  it.  Mary  would  have  suf- 
fered considerably  by  Raining  this  point.  The  original  testament  is 
still  extant,  and  not  the  least  doubt  <:an  be  entertained  of  its  genuineness 
and  authenticity.  But  it  was  not  Elizabeth's  intention  to  weaken  or  to 
set  aside  the  title  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  She  aimed  at  nothing  more 
than  to  keep  the  question  concerning  the  succession  perplexed  and 
undecided;  and,  by  industriously  eluding  this  request,  she  did,  in  one 
respect,  real  service  to  Mary's  cause'. 

A  few  days  after  the  baptism  of  the  prince,  Morton,  and  all  the  other 
conspirators  against  Rizio,  obtained  their  pardon,  and  leave  to  return 
into  Scotland.  Mary,  who  had  hitherto  continued  inexorable  to  every 
treaty  in  their  behalf,  yielded  at  last  to  the  solicitations  of  BothwelP. 
He  could  hope  for  no  success  in  those  bold  designs  on  which  bis 
ambition  resolved  to  venture,  without  drawing  aid  from  every  quarter. 
By  procuring  a  favour  for  Morton  and  hb  associates,  of  which  they  had 
good  reason  to  despair,  he  expected  to  secure  a  band  of  faithful  and 
determined  adherents. 

The  king  still  remained  at  Stirling  in  solitude  and  under  contempt. 
His  impatience  in  this  situation,  together  with  the  alarm  given  him  by 
the  rumour  of  a  desien  to  seize  his  person,  and  confine  him  to  prison^,    , 
was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  that  place  in  an  abrupt  manner,  and 
retiring  to  his  father  at  Glasgow, 
lane  16.  Two  assemblies  of  the  church  were  held  during  this  year.     New 

ctTn^'       complaints  were  made,  and  upon  good  grounds,  of  the  poverty  and 
contempt  under  which  the  protestant  clergy  were  suffered  to  languish.    I 
Penurious  as  the  allotment  for  their  subsistence  was,  they  had  not    I 
received  the  least  part  of  what  was  due  for  the  preceding  year  \   Nothing 

•  Keith,  S56. 

<  Rymer,  st.  p.  140.    Keith,  558.     Note  (c).    Mordin,  S68.      . 

«  Good.  vol.  i.  140.     MelT.  154.  *  Keith,  Pref.  vui.  «  Ibid.  562. 
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less  than  a  zeal,  ready  to  endare  and  to  suffer  every  thing  for  a  good     1566. 
caosoy  could  hare  persuaded  men  to  adhere  to  a  church  so  indigent  and  - 

so  neglected.  The  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  the  prince's 
baptism  had  exhausted  the  queen  s  treasury,  and  the  sums  appropriated 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  clerey  were  diverted  into  other  channels.  The 
queen  was»  therefore,  obliged  to  prevent  the  just  remonstrances  of  the 
assembly,  by  fallins  on  some  new  method  for  the  relief  of  the  church. 
Some  symptoms  of  liberality,  some  stretch  towards  munificence,  mieht 
have  been  expected  in  an  assignment  which  was  made  with  an  intention 
of  soothing  and  silencing  the  clei^y.  But  both  the  queen  and  th^ 
nobles  held  fiist  the  riches  of  the  church  which  they  had  seized.  A  sum 
which,  at  the  highest  computation,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  equal  to 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling ',  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  whole  national  church,  by  men  who  had  lately  seen  single 
monasteries  possessed  of  revenues  &r  superior  in  value.. 

The  ecclesiastics  in  that  age  bore  the  grievances  which  affected  them- 
selves aione  with  astonishing  patience;  but,  wherever  the  reformed 
religion  was  threatened,  they  were  extremely  apt  to  be  alarmed,  and  to 
proclaim,  in  the  loudest  manner,  their  apprehensions  of  danger.  A  just 
occasion  of  thb  kind  was  given  them,  a  short  time  before  the  meetine 
of  the  assembly.  The  usurped  and  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual 
courts  had  been  abolished  by  the  parliament  in  the  year  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  causes  which  formerly  came  under  their  cognizance '. 
Among  the  few  acts  of  that  parliament  to  which  Mary  had  paid  any 
regard,  this  was  one.  She  had  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  commis- 
saries, and  had  given  them  instructions  for  directing  their  proceedings  ^, 
which  are  still  of  great  authority  in  that  court.  From  the  time  of  their 
first  appointment,  these  judges  had  continued  in  the  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  their  function,  when  of  a  sudden  the  queen  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, restoring  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to  his  ancient  juris- 
diction, and  depriving  the  commissaries  of  all  authority  4. 

A  motive,  which  cannot  be  j.ustified,  rendered  the  queen  not  unwill- 
ing to  venture  upon  this  rash  action..  She  had  been  contriving  for  some 
time  bow  to  reestablish  the  popish  relision;  and  the  restoring  the  ancient 
ecclesiastics  to  thm  former  jurisdiction  seemed  to  be  a  considerable 
step  towards  that  end.  The  motive  which  prompted  Bothwell,  to  whose 
influence  over  the  queen  this  action  must  be  chiefly  imputed^,  was  still 
more  criminal.  His  enterprising  ambition  had  already  rormed  that  bold 
desim,  which  he  soon  after  put  in  execution;  and  the  use  which  we 
shalJ  hereafter  find  him  making  of  that  authority  which  the  popish, 
ecclesiastics  regained,  discovers  the  reasons  of  his  present  conduct  in 
contributing  to  revive  their  power.  The  protestant  clergy  were  not 
unconcerned  spectators  of  an  event  which  threatened  their  religion  with 
unavoidable  destruction;  but,  as  they  despaired  of  obtaining  the  proper 
remedy  from  the  queen  herself,  they  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  protestant  nobility,  full  of  that  ardent  zeal  forreUgion, 
which  ibe  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  at  that  time,  seemed  to. 

t  Keith,  5Sf .  3  Ibid.  i&2.  *  Uud.  251. 

«  Kboi,  40S.  •  Id.  ibid. 
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iM6.     require ' ;   What  effects  this  vehement  exhortation  might  have  produced, 
vre  have  no  opportunity  of  judging,  the  attention  of  the  nation  being 
quickly  turnea  towards  events  of  another  and  more  tragical  nature. 
i557,         immediately  upon  the  king's  leaving  Stirling,  and  before  he  could 
f%  ^  at  I'^cb  Glasgow,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper.    The  symp- 
GUsgoff.      toms  which  attended  it  were  violent  and  unusual,  and  in  that  age  it  was 
commonly  imputed  to  the  effects  of  poison'.     It  is  impossible,  amidst 
the  contradictions  of  historians,  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  its 
nature  or  its  caused     His  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger;  but,  after 
lingering  for  some  w^eks,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  surmounted  the 
malignity  of  his  disease. 
Negiflciod         Mary*s  neglect  of  the  king  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  that  with 
hjuuj.      ^bich  he  had  treated  her  during  her  illness  at  Jedburgh.     She  no 
longer  felt  that  warmth  of  conjugal  affection  which  prompts  to  sym- 
pathy, and  delights  in  all  those  tender  offices  which  sooth  and  alleviate 
sickness  and  pain.      At  thb  juncture,  she  did  not  even  put  on  the 
appearance  of  this  passion.     Notwithstanding  the  king's  danger,  she 
amused  herself  with  excursions  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
suffered  near  a  month  to  elapse,  before  she  visited  him  at  Glasgow.    By 
that  time  the  violence  of  the  distemper  was  over,  and  the  king,  though 
weak  and  languishing,  was  out  of  all  danger. 
TiiebreMh        The  brcach  between  Mary  and  her  husband  was  not  occasioned  by 
uin?r«-    any  of  those  slight  disgusts  which  interrupt  the  domestic  union,  without 
panhie.       dissolviug  it  altogether.     Almost  all  the  passions  which  operate  with 
greatest  violence  on  a  female  mind,  and  drive  it  to  the  most  dangerous 
extremes,  concurred  in  raising  and  fomenting  this  unhappy  quarrel. 
Ingratitude  for  the  favours  she  had  bestowed,  contempt  of  her  person, 
violations  of  the  marriage  vow,  encroachments  on  her  power,  con- 
spiracies against  her  favourites,  jealousy,  insolence,  and  obstinacy^  were 
the  injuries  of  which  Mary  had  great  reason  to  complain.    She  felt  them 
with  the  utmost  sensibility;  and,  added  to  the  anguish  of  disappointed 
love,  they  produced  those  symptoms  of  despair  which  we  have  already 
described.     Her  resentment  aeainst  the  king  seems  not  to  have  abated 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Stirling.    In  a  letter  written  with  her  own 
hand  to  her  ambassador  in  France,  on  the  day  before  she  set  out  for 
Jan.  30.       Glasgow,  no  tokens  of  sudden  reconcilement  appear.    On  the  contrary, 
she  mentions,  with  some  bitterness,  the  king's  ingratitude,  the  jealousy 

«  Keith,  567.  >  MelT.  154.     Kdoz,  401. 

s  Buchanan  and  Knox  are  pontWe  that  the  king  had  been  poisoned.  Hiey  mention  the 
black  and  putrid  puitnles  which  broke  oat  ail  over  his  body.  Buchanan  adds,  that  Aber- 
nethy,  the  King's  physician,  plainly  declared  that  poison  was  the  cause  of  these  symptoniS) 
and  that  the  queen  refused  to  allow  her  own  physician  to  attend  him.  Bocn.  349. 
Knox,  401.  2.  Blackwood,  Gausin,  etc.  Jebb,  vol.  ii.  59.  214,  assert  that  the  smallpox  wss 
the  disease  with  which  the  king  was  seixed.  He  is  called  a  '  pockxsh  man'  in  the  queen's 
letter.  Good.  vol.  ii.  15.  The  reason  given  by  French  Pans  for  lodging  the  king  at  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  vix.  lest  the  youne  prince  should  catch  the  infection,  if  he  staid  in  the  palace, 
seems  to  favour  this  opinion.  Anders,  vol.  ii.  195.  Garte  mentions  it  as  a  proof  of  Mary's 
tenderness  to  her  husband,  that  though  she  never  had  the  small-pox  herself,  she  ventured 
to  attend  him,  vol.  iii.  446.  This,  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  afforded  a  good  pretence 
for  not  visiting  him  sooner ;  but  Mair  had  the  small-pox  in  her  infancy.  Sadler's  Letters, 
p.  SSO.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is  produced  from  a  poem  of  Adrian  Tnmebus,  hj  the 
publisher  of  ancient  Scottish  poems,  p.  508.  5.  Bishop  Lesley  affirms  that  the  uog'^ 
disease  was  the  French  pox.  Keith,  564.  Note  (b).  In  that  ase,  this  disease  was  esteemed 
so  contagious,  that  pertoni  infected  with  it  ware  removed  vriuont  the  walls  of  cities. 
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wilh  which  he  observed  her  actions,  and  the  inclination  he  discovered  to     1567. 
disturb  her  government;  and  at  the  same  time  talks  of  all  his  attempts 
with  the  utmost  scorn '. 

After  this  discovery  of  Mary's  sentiments>  at  the  time  of  her  departure  vuiu  the 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  a  visit  to  the  king,  which  had  been  neglected,  aStpit. 
when  his  situation  rendered  it  most  necessary,  appears  singular;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  thing  but  marks  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust should  appear  in  such  an  interview.  This,  however,  was  far  from 
being  the  case;  she  not  only  visited  Henry,  but,  by  all  her  words  and 
actions,  endeavoured  to  express  an  uncommon  affection  for  him:  and 
though  this  made  an  impression  on  the  credulous  spirit  of  her  husband, 
no  less fleodble on  some  occasions  than  obstinate  on  others;  yet  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  and  who  know  how  seldom 
and  how  slowly  such  wounds  in  domestic  happiness  are  healed,  this 
sudden  transition  will  appear  with  a  very  suspicious  air,  and  will  be 
considered  by  them  as  the  effect  of  artifice. 

But  it  is  not  on  suspicion  alone,  that  Mary  is  charged  with  dissimula-  Her  «ii«i. 
tion  in  this  part  of  her  conduct.  Two  of  her  famous  letters  to  Bothwell  '""*'"*°"' 
were  written  during  her  stay  at  Glasgow,  and  fully  lay  open  this  scene  of 
iniquity.  He  had  so  &r  succeeded  in  his  ambitious  and  criminal  desien, 
as  to  gain  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  queen;  and,  in  a  situation 
such  as  Hary*s,  merit  not  so  conspicuous,  services  of  far  inferior  import  * 
ance,  and  address  much  less  insinuating  than  Bothwell*s,  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  steal  imperceptibly  on  a  female  heart,  and  entirely  to  overcome 
it.  Unhappily,  amone  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  scruples  with 
regard  to  conjugal  fidelity  are,  often,  neither  many  nor  strong :  nor  did 
the  manners  of  that  court,  in  which  Mary  had  been  educated,  contri- 
bute to  increase  or  to  fortify  them.  The  amorous  turn  of  Francis  the 
first  and  Henry  the  second,  the  licentiousness  of  the  military  character 
in  that  age,  and  the  liberty  of  appearing  in  all  companies,  which  began 
to  be  allowed  to  women,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  that  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent, and  those  polished  manners,  which  alone  can  render  this  liberty 
innocent,  had  introduced  among  the  French  an  astonishing  relaxation 
in  domestic  morals.  Such  examples,  which  were  familiar  to  Mary  from 
her  in&ncy,  could  hardly  fail  of  diminishing  that  horror  of  vice  which 
is  natural  to  a  virtuous  mind.  The  king's  behaviour  would  render  the 
first  approach  of  forbidden  sentiments  less  shocking;  resentment  and 
disappointed  love  would  be  apt  to  represent  whatever  soothed  her  revenue, 
as  justifiable  on  that  account;  and  so  many  concurring  causes  might, 
almost  imperceptibly,  kindle  a  new  passion  in  her  heart. 

But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  pro-  ^i^^ 
gress  of  this  passion,  the  letters  themselves  breathe  all  the  ardour  and 
tenderness  of  love.  The  affection  which  Mary  there  expresses  for  Both- 
weU,  fully  accounts  for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct;  which, 
without  admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether  mysterious, 
inconsistent,  and  inexplicable.  That  reconcilement  with  her  husband, 
of  which,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  g^iuine,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  plau- 
sible account,  is  discovered,  by  the  queen's  own  confession,  to  have  been 
mere  artifice  and  deceit.     As  her  aversion  for  her  husband,  and  the 

>  Keilbi  Pref.  ▼iii. 
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i567.     suspicious  attentioii  with  which  she  observed  his  conduct,  became  uoiver- 

'  sally  kaown»  her  ears  were  pi&ciously  filled,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases^ 

with  groundless  or  aggravated  accounts  of  his  actions.  By  some  she 
was  told,  that  the  ku^  intended  to  seize  the  person  of  the  prince  his 
son,  and  in  his  name  to  usurp  the  government;  by  others  she  was  assured 
that  he  resolved  instantly  to  leave  the  kinsdom;  that  a  vessel  was  hired 
for  this  purpose,  and  lay  in  the  river  Clyde  ready  to  receive  him'. 
The  last  was  what  Mary  chiefly  dreaded.  Henry's  retiring  into  a  foretgn 
country  must  have  been  highly  dishonourable  to  the  queen,  and  woiud 
have  entirely  disconcerted  Bothwell's  measures.  While  he  resided  at 
Glasgow,  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  mterest  of  his  family  was  greatest,  he  might  with  more  facility 
accomplish  his  designs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  his  executing 
any  such  wild  scheme,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  him  to  some  place 
praraib  on  whoTe  ho  would  be  moTO  immediately  under  her  own  eye.  For  this  pur- 
himto^niDe  p^g^^  g]|Q  jQpgi  employed  all  her  art  to  regain  his  confidence,  and  then 
^*"^*^  proposed  to  remove  him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  under 
pretence  that  there  he  would  have  easier  access  to  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians, and  that  she  herself  could  attend  him  without  being  absent  from 
her  son'.  The  kine  was  weak  enough  to  sufier  himself  to  be  persuaded ; 
and  being  still  feeble  and  incapable  of  bearing  iatigue,  was  carried  in  a 
litter  to  Edinburgh. 

The  place  prepared  for  his  reception  was  a  house  belonging  to  the 
provost  of  a  collegiate  church,  called  Kirk  of  Field.  It  stood  almost 
upon  the  same  spot  where  the  house  belonging  to  the  principal  of  the 
university  now  stands.  Such  a  situation,  on  a  rising  ground,  and,  at 
that  time,  in  an  open  field,  bad  all  the  advantages  of  nealthful  air  to 
recommend  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solitude  of  the  place  rendered 
it  extremely  proper  for  the  commission  of  that  crime,  with  a  view  to 
which  it  seems  manifestly  to  have  been  chosen. 
H0  u  mar-  .Marv  continucd  to  attend  the  king  with  the  most  assiduous  care. 
dsHMi  thore.  ^1^^  seldom  was  absent  from  him  through  the  day;  she  slept  two  nights 
in  the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  She  heaped  on  him  so  manj 
marks  of  tenderness  and  confidence,  as,  in  a  sreat  measure,  quieted 
those  suspicions  which  had  so  long  disturbed  him.  But  while  he  was 
fondly  indulging  in  dreams  of  the  return  of  his  former  happiness,  he 
stood  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of 
February,  about  eleven  at  night,  the  queen  left  the  Kirk  of  Field,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palace.  At  two  next  morning, 
the  house  in  which  the  king  lav  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
noise  and  shock  which  this  sudden  explosion  occasioned,  alarmed  the 
whole  city.  The  inhabitants  ran  to  the  place  whence  it  came.  The 
dead  body  of  the  king,  with  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  were  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden  without  the  dty  wall, 
untouched  by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of  violence. 
Htochi-  Such  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Henry  Stewart  lord  Damly,  in  the 

iwenty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  indulgence  of  fortune,  and  his  own 
external  accomplishments,  witlieut  any  other  merit,  had  raised  him  to 
an  height  of  di^ty  of  which  he  was  altogether  unworthy.     By  his  feUy 

A  Keith,  Pref.  Tiii.  >  Good.  yol.  ii.  8. 
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and  ingratitude,  he  lost  the  heart  of  a  woman  who  doted  on  him  to  M7. 
distraction.  His  insolence  and  inconstancy  alienated  from  him  such  of 
the  nohks  as  had  contributed  most  zealously  towards  his  elevation. 
liis  levity  and  caprice  exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  the  people » who  once 
revered  him  as  the  descendant  of  their  ancient  kings  and  heroes.  Had 
he  died  a  natural  death,  his  end  would  have  been  unlamented,  and  his 
memory  have  been  forgotten;  but  the  cruel  circumstances  of  his  murder, 
and  the  shameful  remissness  in  neglecting  to  avenge  it,  have  made  his 
name  to  be  remembered  with  regret,  and  have  rendered  him  the  object 
of  pity,  to  which  he  had  otherwise  no  title. 

Every  one's  imagination  was  at  work  to  guess  who  had  contrived  ^J^ 
and  executed  this  execrable  deed.     The  suspicion  fell,  with  almost  qae«o  «»- 
general  consent,  on  Bothwell';  and  some  reflections  were  thrown  out,  ^Smm 
as  if  the  queen  herself  were  no  stranger  to  the  crime.     Of  Bothwell's 
guilt  there  remains  the  fullest  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  action 
will  admit     The  queen's  known  sentiments  with  regard  to  her  husband, 
gave  a  great  appearance  of  probability  to  the  imputation  with  which  she 
was  loaded'. 

Two  days  after  the  murder,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  queen, 
offering  a  considerable  reward  to  any  person  who  should  discover  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  horrid  and  detestable  crime^;  and  though 
Bothwell  was  now  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  for- 
midable on  account  of  his  own  power,  ana  protected  by  the  queen's 
favour,  it  was  impossible  to  suppress  the  sentiments  and  mdienation  of 
the  people.  Papers  were  affixed  to  the  most  public  places  of  the  city, 
accusing  him  of  the  murder,  and  naming  his  accomplices ;  pictures 
appeared  to  the  same  purpose;  and  voices  were  heard  m  the  middle  of 
the  night,  chargins  him  with  that  barbarous  action.  But  the  authors 
of  these  rumours  md  not  confine  their  accusations  to  Bothwell  alone; 
they  insinuated  that  the  queen  herself  was  accessory  to  the  crime^.  This 
bold  accusation,  which  so  directly  attacked  Mary's  reputation,  drew 
the  attention  of  her  council;  and,  by  engaging  them  in  an  inquiry  after 
the  authors  of  these  libels,  diverted  them  from  searching  for  the  mur- 
derers of  the  kinff^  It  could  scarce  be  expected  that  Mary  herself 
wonld  be  extremely  solicitous  to  discover  those  who  had  rid  her  of  an 
husband,  whom  she  had  so  violently  hated.  It  was  Bothwell's  interest , 
who  had  the  supreme  direction  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other  affairs,  to 
stifle  and  swpress  whatever  evidence  should  be  <^ered,  and  to  cover, 
if  possible,  the  whole  transaction  under  the  veil  of  darkness  and  of 
silence.  Some  inquiry,  however,  was  made,  and  some  persons  called 
before  the  council;  but  the  examination  was  conducted  with  the  most 
indecent  remissness,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  in  no  light  upon  that 
scene  of  guilt^ 

It  was  not  her  own  subjects  alone  who  suspected  Mary  of  having 
been  accessory  to  this  unnatural  crime;  nor  did  an  opinion,  so  dis- 
honourable to  her  character,  owe  its  rise  and  progress  to  the  jealousy 

<  MelT.  155.    Anders.  toL  u.  156. 

^  See  dtsierUtion  conceining  the  mmder  of  Henry  Damly*  and  the  genninenett  of  Meiy's 
letten  to  Bothwell,  Appendix. 
»  Anders.  voL  i.  SS.  *  Idem,  toI.  ii.  156.  «  Idem,  vol.  i.  S8. 

*  Andeis.  toI.  it.  part  il.  107, 168. 
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*^^*  and  malice  of  her  factious  nobles.  The  report  of  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kine*s  murder  spread  quickly  over  all  Europe ;  and, 
even  in  that  age,  whicn  was  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence,  it  excited 
universal  horror.  As  her  unhappy  breach  with  her  husband  had  long 
been  matter  of  public  discourse,  the  first  conjectures  which  were  formed 
with  regard  to  his  death,  were  extremely  to  her  disadvantage.  Her 
friends,  at  a  loss  what  apology  to  offer  for  her  conduct,  called  on  her  to 
prosecute  the  murderers  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  expected  that 
the  rigour  of  her  proceedings  would  prove  the  best  and  fullest  vindica- 
tion of  her  innocence'. 

Lennox  at  the  same  time  incited  Mary  to  vengeance,  with  incessant 

s^jbTeiiof   importunity.     This  nobleman  had  stared  in  his  son's  disgrace,  and, 

mlrd^j'      being  treated  by  Mary  with  neglect,  usually  resided  at  a  distance  from 

court.  Roused,  however,  by  an  event  no  less  shocking  to  the  heart  of  a 

father,  than  fiital  to  all  his  schemes  of  ambition,  he  ventured  to  write 

vab.  31.       ^o  th®  queen,  and  to  offer  his  advice  with  respect  to  the  most  effectual 

method  of  discovering  and  convicting  those  who  had  so  cruelly  deprived 

him  of  a  son,  and  her  of  an  husband.   He  urged  her  to  prosecute  those 

who  were  guilty  with  vigour,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  speedy  trial;  he 

declared  his  own  suspicion  of  Bothwell,  and  of  those  who  were  named 

as  his  accomplices;  he  required  that,  out  of  regard  to  decency,  and  in 

order  to  encourage  evidence  to  appear  against  them,  the  person  accused 

of  such  an  atrocious  crime  should  be  committed  to  custody,  or  at  least 

excluded  from  her  court  and  presence'. 

Mary  was  then  at  Seaton,  whither  she  had  retired  after  the  burial  of 
the  king,  whose  body  was  deposited  among  the  monarchs  of  Scotland, 
in  a  private  but  decent  manner^.  The  former  part  of  the  earl's  demand 
could  not,  on  any  pretence,  be  eluded :  and  it  was  resolved  to  bring 
Mary  can-  Bothwell  immediately  to  trial.  But  instead  of  confining  him  to  any 
TwTk!^.'^'  prison,  Mary  admitted  him  into  all  her  councils,  and  allowed  a  person, 
universally  reputed  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  to  enjoy  all  the 
security,  the  aignity,  and  the  power  of  a  favourite^.  The  offices  which 
Bothwell  already  possessed,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh,  however,  was  a  place  of  so  much 
Mareb  19.  cousequeuce,  that  he  wished  earnestly  to  have  it  in  nis  power.  The 
queen,  in  order  to  prevail  on  the  earl  of  Mar  to  surrender  it,  consented 
to  put  the  person  of  the  young  prince  in  his  hands,  and  immediately 
bestowed  the  government  of  that  important  fortress  upon  BothwelF.  So 
many  steps  in  her  conduct,  inconsistent  with  all  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  of  decency,  must  be  imputed  to  an  excess  either  of  folly  or  of  love. 
Mar/s  known  character  fully  vindicates  her  from  the  former ;  of  the 
latter,  many  and  striking  proofs  soon  appeared. 

No  direct  evidence  had  yet  appeared  against  Bothwell ;  but,  as  time 
might  bring  to  light  the  circumstances  of  a  crime  in  which  so  many 
accomplices  were  concerned,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  hurry  over 
the  trial,  while  nothing  more  than  general  suspicions,  and  uncertain 
surmises,  could  be  produced  by  his  accusers.     For  this  reason,  in  a 

<  Keith,  Pref.  is.  a  Keith,  S69. 

>  Anders,  vol.  i.  SS.  *  Idem,  ibid.  40,  etc. 

^  Anden.  vol.  i.  Pref.  64.     Keith,  S79. 
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meeting  of  priry  council  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  the  twelfth     i567. 
of  April  was  appointed  for  the  day  of  trial.  Though  the  law  allowed,  and 
the  manner  m  which  criminal   causes  Were  carried  on  in  that  age 
required,  a  much  longer  interval,  it  appears  from  several  circumstances 
that  this  short  space  was  considerably  contracted,  and  that  Lennox  had 
only  eleven  days  warning  to  prepare  for  accusing  a  person  so  far  superior 
to  himself  both  in  power  and  m  favour'.     No  man  could  be  less  in  a 
condition  to  contend  with  an  antagonist  who  was  thus  supported. 
Though  Lennox's  paternal  estate  bad  been  restored  to  hkn  when  he. 
was  recalled  into  Scotland,  it  seems  to  have  been  considerably  impaired 
during  his  banishment.     His  vassals,  while  he  resided  in  England,  had 
been  accustomed  to  some  degree  of  independence,  and  he  had  not 
recovered  that  ascendant  over  them,  which  a  feudal  chief  usually  pos- 
sessed.    He  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  concurrence  of  any  of  those 
factions  into  which  the  nobles  were  divided.     During. the  short  period 
of  his  son's  prosperity,  he  had  taken  such  steps  as  gave  rise  to  an  open 
breach  with  Murray  and  all  his  adherents.    The  partisans  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton  were  his  hereditary  and  mortal  enemies.  Huntly  was  linked 
in  the  closest  confederacy  with  Bothwell;  and  thus,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  nation,  Lennox  stood  alone  in  a  cause  wh^re  both  honour  and 
humanity  called  so  loudly  on  his  countrymen  to  second  him. 

It  is  remarkable  loo,  that  Bothwell  himself  was  present,  and  sat  as  a 
member  in  that  meeting  of  privy  council  which  gave  directions  with 
reeard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  own  trial;  and  he  still  enjoyed  not 
only  full  liberty,  but  was  received  into  the  queen's  presence  with  the 
same  distinguished  familiarity  as  formerly'. 

Nothing  could  be  a  more  crud  disappointment  to  the  wishes  and  lhuok 
resentment  of  a  father,  than  such  a  premature  trial;  every  step  towards  SSi^  " 
which  seemed  to  be  taken  by  directions  from  the  person  who  was  him- 
self accused  of  the  crime,  and  calculated  on  purpose  to  conceal  rather 
than  to  detect  his  guilt.  Lennox  foresaw  what  would  be  the  issue  of 
this  mock  inquiry,  and  with  how  little  safety  to  himself,  or  success  to  his 
cause,  he  could  venture  to  appear  on  the  day  prefixed.  In  his  former 
letters,  though  under  expressions  the  most  respectful,  some  symptoms  of 
his  distrusting  the  queen  may  be  discovered.  lie  spoke  out  now  in  plain 
language.  He  complained  of  the  injury  done  him,  by  hurrying  on  the 
triu  with  such  illegal  precipitation.  He  represented  once  more  the 
indecency  of  allowing  Bothwell  not  only  to  enjoy  personal  liberty,  but  to 

*  TIm  act  of  privy  coancil,  appointiog  the  day  of  Bothwell's  trial,  bean  date  March  the 
twcBtj-ei|^th,  which  happeneaona  Thursday.  Anders.  toI.  1.  56.  The  <^eea's  warrant 
to  the  *  messengers,'  empowering  them  to  summon  Lennox  to  be  present,  is  dated  on  the 
tweoty-ninth.  Anders,  vol.  ii.  97.  He  was  summoned  by  public  proclamation  at  the 
crow  of  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day.  Ibid.  iOO.  He  was  summoned  at  his  dwelling- 
bouses  in  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  first  and  second  days  of 
April.  Ibid.  iOl.  He  was  summoned  at  Perth,  April  the  first.  Ibid.  102.  Though 
Lennox  resided  at  that  time  forty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  the  citation  might  have  been 
ciTen  him  sooner.  Such  an  unnecessary  delay  affords  some  canse  for  suspicion.  It  is  true, 
Mary,  in  her  letter,  March  the  twenty-fourth,  invited  Lennox  to  come  to  Edinburgh  the 
ensuing  week;  this  gave  him  warning  some  days  sooner,  that  she  intended  to  bring  on  the 
trial  without  delay.  But  the  precise  time  could  not  be  legally  or  certainly  known  to 
LeoDox  sooner  than  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  day  on  which  he  was  required  to  appear. 
By  the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland,  at  that  time,  parties  were  summoned,  in  cases  of 
treason,  forty  days  previous  to  the  trial. 

^  Anders*  vol.  i.  50.  52.' 
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i567«     retain  bis  former  influence  over  her  councib.     He  again  required  her, 
^^■"■"^  as  she  regarded  her  own  honour,  to  riye  some  evidence  of  her  sincerity 
in  prosecuting  the  murder,  by  confining  the  person  who  was  on  good 
grounds  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  it;  and,  till  that  were  done,  he 
signified  his  own  resolution  not  to  be  present  at  a  trial,  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  which  were  so  irregular  and  unsatisfifictory'. 
Aj^ietibr        He  seems,  however,  to  have  expected  little  success  from  this  applica- 
tosOeiib.  tion  to  Mary;  and,  therefore,  at  the  same  time  besought  Elizabeth  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  delay  as  he  demanded*.     Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  proof  how  violently  he  suspected  the  one  queen,  than 
his  submitting  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  other,  who  had  treated  his  son 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  himself  and  family  with  the  greatest  rigour. 
Elizabeth,  who  was  never  unwilling  to  interpose  in  the  a£hirs  of  Scotland, 
wrote  instantly  to  Mary,  advised  her  to  delay  the  trial  for  some  time,  and 
urged  in  such  strong  terms  the  same  ai^uments  which  Lennox  had  used, 
as  might  have  convinced  her  to  what  an  unfavourable  construction  her 
conduct  would  be  liable,  if  she  persisted  in  her  present  method  of  pro- 
oeedins  ^. 
Thetmi  Neither  her  entreaties,  however,  nor  those  of  Lennox,  could  prevail 

to  have  the  trial  put  off*.  On  the  day  appointed,  Bothwell  appeared,  but 
with  such  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
condemn,  and  impossible  to  punish  him.  Besides  a  numerous  body  of 
his  friends  and  vassals,  assembled,  according  to  custom,  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  soldiers,  wha 
marched  with  flyins  colours  along  the  streets  of  Edinburgh^.  A  court 
of  justice  was  held  with  the  accustomed  formalities.  .  An  indictment 
was  presented  against  Bothwell,  and  Lennox  was  called  upon  to  make 
good  his  accusation.  In  his  name  appeared  Robert  Cunnmgham,  one 
of  his  dependents.  He  excused  his  master's  absence,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  which  prevented  his  assembling  his  friends  and 
vassals,  without  whose  assistance  he  could  not  with  safety  venture  ta 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  such  a  powerfiil  antagonist.  For  this  reason, 
he  desired  the  court  to  stop  proceeding,  and  protested,  that  any  sentence 
iRdiich  should  be  passed  at  that  time  ought  to  be  deemed  illegal  and  void* 
Bothwell,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  court  should  instantly 
proceed  to  trial.  One  of  Lennox's  own  letters,  in  which  he  craved  of 
the  queen  to  prosecute  the  murderers  without  delay,  was  produced. 
Cunningham's  objections  were  overruled;  and  the  jury,  consisting  of 
peers  and  barons  of  the  first  rank,  found  Bothwell  not  guilty  of  the 
crime. 

BoUmdi  is  No  person  appeared  as  an  accuser,  not  a  sinele  witness  was  examined^ 
**^  nor  any  evidence  produced  against  him.  The  jury,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, could  do  nothing  else  but  acquit  him.  Their  verdict, 
however,  was  far  from  gratifying  the  wishes,  or  silencing  the  murmurs, 
of  the  people.  Every  circumstance  in  the  trial  gave  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion, and  excited  indignation;  and  the  judgment  pronounced,  instead 
of  being  a  proof  of  Bothwell's  innocence,  was  esteemed  an  argument  of 
his  guitt.  Pasquinades  and  libels  were  affixed  to  di&rent  places,  express^ 

*  Idem,  vol.  i.  52.  *  Good.  toI.  ii.  552. 

>  Anders.  Pref.  60.    See  Appendis,  No.  XIX.        *  Anders,  vol.  i.  155. 
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iogthe  sentiments  of  the  public  with  the  utmost  virulence  of  language,     tsa?. 

The  jury  themselves  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  censure  to  which " 

their  proceedings  would  be  exposed;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
returned  their  verdict  acquitting  Bothweil,  the  earl  of  Caithness  pro- 
tested,  in  their  name,  that  no  crime  should  be  imputed  to  them  on  that 
account,  because  no  accuser  had  appeared,  and  no  proof  was  brought 
of  the  indictment.  He  took  notice,  likewise,  that  the  ninth  instead  of 
the  tenth  of  February  was  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  as  the  day  on 
which  the  murder  had  been  committed;  a  circumstance  which  dis- 
covers the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  those  who  prepared  the  indictment;  and 
at  a  time  when  men  were  disposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  sus- 
picious of  every  thing,  this  small  matter  contributed  to  confirm,  and  to 
increase  their  suspicions  \ 

Even  Bothwell  himself  did  not  rely  on  the  judgment  which  he  had 
obtuned  in  his  favour,  as  a  full  vindication  of  his  innocence.  Imme- 
diately after  his  acquittal,  he,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  which  was  not 
then  obsolete,  published  a  writing,  in  which  he  offered  to  fight  in  single 
combat  any  gentleman  of  good  fame,  who  should  presume  to  accuse  him 
of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king. 

Mary,  however,  continued  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  been  cleared  by 
the  most  unexc^tionable  and  satisfactory  evidence.  The  ascendant  he 
had  gained  over  her  heart,  as  well  as  over  her  councils,  was  more  visible 
than  ever;  and  Lennox,  who  could  not  expect  that  his  own  person  could 
be  safe  in  a  country  where  the  murderer  ofhis  son  had  been  absolved, 
without  regard  to  justice,  and  loaded  with  honours,  in  contempt  of  de- 
cency, fled  with  precipitation  towards  England  ^ 

Two  days  after  the  trial,  a  pariiament  was  held,  at  the  opening  of  a  parii«. 
which  the  queen  distinguished  Bothwell,  by  appointing  him  to  carry  the  7^  u!'' 
sceptre  before  her '.  Most  of  the  acts  passed  in  this  assembly  were  cal- 
calated  on  purpose  to  strengthen  his  party,  and  to  promote  his  designs. 
He  obtained  the  ratification  of  all  the  possessions  and  honours  which  the 
partiality  of  the  queen  had  conferred  upon  him;  and  the  act  to  that 
etStd  contained  the  stron^st  declarations  of  his  faithful  services  to  the 
crown  an  all  times  past.  The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by 
Mar  was  confirmed.  The  law  of  attainder  against  Huntly  was  repealed, 
and  he  and  his  adherents  were  restored  to  the  estates  and  honours  of 
their  ancestors.  Several  of  those  who  had  been  on  the  jury  which 
acquitted  Bothwell,  obtained  ratifications  of  the  grants  made  in  their 
favour;  and  as  pasquinades  daily  multiplied,  a  law  passed,  whereby  those 
into  whose  hands  any  paper  of  that  kind  fell,  were  commanded  instantly 
to  destroy  it;  and  if,  through  their  neglect,  itshouldbe  allowed  to  spread, 
they  were  subjected  to  a  capital  punishment,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
tLey  had  been  the  original  authors  K 

But  the  absolute  dominion  which  Bothwell  had  acqinred  over  Mary*s  RBmarkabie 
mind  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  an  act  in  favour  of  the  pro-  Sli^*!Sr ^i^ 
testant  religion,  to  which  at  this  time  she  gave  her  assent.     Mary*s  "~ 

attachment  to  the  Romish  faUh  was  uniform  and  superstitious;  she  had 
never  laid  aside  the  design,  nor  lost  the  hopes,  of  restoring  it.     She  had 

*  Bothw.  Trial,  Aoden.  vol.  u.  97,  etc. 

s  Keitb,  ft78.  note<4).  *  Idem,  ibid.  «  Ibid.  880. 
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1567.     of  late  come  under  new  engagements  to  that  purpose,  and  in  consequence 

— —^  of  these  had  vemtured  upon  some  steps  more  public  and  yigorous  than 

any  she  had  formerly  taken.     But  though  none  of  these  circumstances 

.were  unknown  to  Bothwell,  there  were  powerful  motives  which  prompted 

him  at  this  juncture  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  protestants,  by 

exerting  himself  in  order  to  procure  for  them  some  additional  security 

in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.     That  which  they  enjoved  at  present 

was  very  precarious,  being  founded  entirely  on  the  royal  proclamation 

issued  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  queen  in  Scotland,  which  in  express 

terms  was  declared  to  be  only  a  temporary  regulation.     From  that 

period,  neither  the  solicitations  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  church, 

nor  the  entreaties  of  her  people,  could  extort  from  Mary  any  concession 

in  &vour  of  the  protestant  religion,  on  which  the  prJfessors  might  rest 

with  greater  confidence.  This,  however,  by  the  more  powerful  influence 

of  Bothwell,  they  now  obtained.     An  act  was  passed  in  this  parliament, 

repealing  all  the  laws,   canon,  civil,  and  municipal,   adverse  to  the 

reformed  religion,  and  exempting  such  as  had  embraced  it  from  the 

penalties  to  which  they  might  have  been  subjected  by  these  laws,  either 

on  account  of  their  past  conduct  or  present  profession ;  declaring  at  the 

same  time  that  their  persons^  estates,  honours,  and  benefices,  were  taken 

under  public  protection  against  every  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that 

might  attempt  to  molest  them  on  account  of  their  religious  sentiments. 

Thus  the  protestants,  instead  of  holding  their  sacred  rights  by  no  better 

tenure  than  a  declaration  of  royal  indulgence,  which  might  be  revoked 

at  pleasure,  obtained  legal  and  parliamentary  protection  in  the  exercise 

of  their  religion.     By  prevailing  on  the  queen  to  assent  to  this  law, 

Bothwell  seems  to  have  flattered  himself  that  he  would  acquire  such 

merit  both  with  the  clergy  and  with  the  people,  as  might  induce  them 

to  favour  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  to  connive  at  what  he  had  done, 

or  might  do,  in  order  to  accomplish  them.    The  protestants  accordingly, 

though  this  act  was  far  from  amounting  to  a  legal  establishment  of  the 

reformed  faith,  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  an  additional  security  of 

,such  importance,  that  it  was  published  among  the  laws  enacted  in  a 

parliament  held  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  under  very  difierent 

ieaders\ 

<  I  am  indebted  to  the  accartcy  of  sir  David  Daliymple,  for  pointing  out  ( Remaria  on 
the  History  of  Scotland,  ch.  0, )  a  considerable  error  into  nhich  I  had  fallen  with  respect 
to  this  act,  by  supposing  it  to  be  so  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  that  the 
parliament  which  met  December  the  fifteenth,  could  substitute  nothing  stronger  or  more 
explicit  in  its  place^  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  ratify  it  word  for  word.  This  error  I  have  dow 
corrected ;  but,  after  considering  the  act  with  particular  attention,  though  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  neither  established  the  reformed  religion  or  the  religion  of  the  state,  nor  abolished 
popery,  yet  it  granted  such  new  and  legal  security  to  the  protestants,  as  was  deemed,  in 
that  age,  an  acquisition  of  great  value.  The  framers  of  the  law  seem  manifestly  to  have 
viewed  it  in  that  light.  After  reciting,  « that  the  queen,  since  her  arrival,  had  attempted 
nothing  contrary  to  the  state  of  religion  which  she  found  publicly  and  universally  standing, 
on  which  account  she  was  most  worthy  to  be  served,  honoured,  and  obeyed,"  etc.  the  act 
goes  on,  *'that  as  she  intends  to  continue  thejsame  goodness  and  government  in  all  times  com- 
ing, the  professors  of  the  religion  aforesaid  may  and  shall  have  occasion  to  praise  God  for 
her  happy  and  gracious  government,  etc. :  and  to  eficct  that,  the  professors  of  the  religion 
aforesaid  may  assure  themselves  to  be  in  full  surety  thereof^  and  of  their  lands,  lives,  etc. 
and  may  with  the  better  will  jeopard  and  hasard  their  lives  and  goods  in  her  higfaness's 
service,  against  all  enemies  to  her,  and  to  the  commonweal  of  this  realm.  Therefore  our 
sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the  whole  estates  in  parliament,"  etc.  Then  follow  the  sta- 
tutory clauses  mentioned  in  the  text.    The  intention  of  passing  the  act  is  apparent,  and  it 
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£rery  step  taken  by  Botiiwell  had  hitherto  been  attended  with  all     1567. 
the  success  which  his  most  sanguine  wishes  could  expect.     He  had  pothviaii 
entirely  gained  the  queen's  heart;  the  murder  of  the  king  had  excited  p^vaihan 
no  public  commotion;  he  had  been  acquitted  by  his  peers  of  any  share  to 


ID  thai  crime;  and  their  decision  had  been  in  some  sort  ratified' in  par-  IlT^hw- 
liament.    But  in  a  kingdom  where  the  regal  authority  was  so  extremely  ^n^^^ 
limited,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles  so  formidable,  he  durst  not  venture 
on  the  last  action,  towards  which  all  his  ambitious  projects  tended, 
withoul  their  approbation.      In  order  to  secure  this,  he,  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  invited  all  the  nobles  who  were  pre- 
sent to  an  entertainment.     Having  filled  the  house  with  his  friends  and  April  i9. 
dependents,  and  surrounded  it  with  armed  men',  he  opened  to  the 
company  his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen,  whose  consent,  he  told 
them,  he  had  already  obtained;  and  demanded  their  approbation  of  this 
match,  which,  he  said,  was  no  less  acceptable  to  their  sovereign,  than 
honourable  to  himself^.     Huntly  and  Seaton,  who  were  privy  to  all 
Bothwell's  schemes,  promoted  them  with  the  utmost  zeal;  and  the  popish 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  absolutely  devoted  to  the  queen,  and  ready  to 

»  drawn  with  great  art.  Thfc  art  is  pecaliarly  manifest  in  the  concluding  clause.  In  her 
first  proclamation  the  queen  had  declared,  that  it  should  continue  in  force  only  until  she 
sfaouJd  take  final  order  concerning  religion  with  the  advice  of  parliament.  In  this  act  the 
intention  of  taking  further  order  concerning  religion  is  mentioned,  probably  with  a  view 
to  please  the  qneen ;  but  it  is  worded  with  such  studied  dexterity,  that  the  protection  granted 
by  this  law  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  temporary,  or  depending  upon  the  queen  taking 
such  final  order.  ParL  I.  K.  Ja.  VI.  c.  SI.  In  the  same  light  of  an  important  acquisi- 
tion off  security,  to  the  reformed  religion,  this  act  is  represented  by  the  privy  council  in  a 
proclamation  isstied  May  the  twenty-third^  1567.  Keith,  57i.  Mary's  principal  adherents, 
in  a  paper  subscribed  by  them,  September  the  twelAh,  1568,  declare,  that  she,  **  by  the 
advice  of  the  three  estates,  had  satisfied  the  desire  of  the  whole  nobility  in  an  act  con- 
ccminF  ali  the  points  of  religion  passed  in  the  parliament  held  April,  1567."  Goodall,  ii. 
S57.  The  same  is  asserted  to  be  the  intention  and  effect  of  this  act  in  another  public  paper 
in  the  year  1570.  Haynes,  621.  This  act  is  perfectly  conformable  to  that  system  of  poucy 
by  which  Bothwell  seems  to  have  regulated  his  conduct  both  before  and  after  this  time, 
with  a  view  of  gaining  the  protestants,  particularly  the  clergy,  by  acts  of  indulgence  and 
favour.  On  the  third  of  October,  1566,  when  Bothwell's  credit  was  very  considerable,  the 
aneen,  in  a  meeting  of  privy  council,  where  he  was  present,  took  measures  for  securing  to 
theprotestant  cleigy  more  regular  payment  of  their  stipends;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  granted  an  assignation  of  a  considerable  sum  to  be  applied  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry^  Keith,  S60,  S61,  562.  In  a  meeting  of  privy  council,  January  the  tenth, 
1567,  when  aU  public  transactions  were  entirely  conducted  by  Bothwell,  an  act  was  passed 
io  order  to  provide  for  the  sustentation  of  ministers  in  boroughs,  and  Bothwell  is  named  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  with  power  to  impose  a  tax  on  such 
boroughs  as  had  no  ministers,  for  raising  a  stipend.  Keith,  570.  In  another  meeting  of 
privy  coancii.  May  the  twenty-third,  1567,  the  queen,  after  mentioning  the  declaration  which 
she  had  made  in  the  year  15ol,  of  her  resolution  to  maintain  that  religion  which  she  found 
estabtisfaed  in  the  kingdom,  and  after  takine  notice  of  what  additional  security  it  had  acquired 
by  the  late  act  of  April  the  nineteenth,  with  a  view  of  giving  still  farther  satisfaction  to  the 
protestants,  she  declared  that  all  licenses  which  had  been  obtained  from  her  by  any  persons, 
permitting  them  to  exercise  the  rites  of  popish  worship,  were  now  revoked  and  annulled. 
Keith,  570 — 572.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  ravourable  as  all  these  acts  were  to 
the  reformation,  some  bishops,  *  whose  ardent  zeal  for  the  old  doctrines  history  records,' 
were  present  in  those  meetings  of  privy  council  in  which  they  were  passed.  From  con- 
sidering all  these  particulars,  one  need  not  wonder  that  a  law  <'anent  cassing,'  (as  its  title 
bears),  annulling,  and  abrogating  of  all  laws,  acts,  and  constitutions,  canone,  civile  and 
municipal,  with  other  constitutions,  contrare  to  the  religion  now  professit  within  the  realme," 
confirmed  by  the  royal  assent  of  the  queen,  should  be  published  among  the  statutes  securing 
the  protestant  religion.  We  find,  accordingly,  in  a  very  rare  edition  of  the  acts  of  parlia-  * 
meot,  imprintit  at  Edinburgh  by  Robert  Lekprevik,  printar  to  the  king's  majestic,  6  day 
of  April,  1568,  the  act  of  April  19,  inserted  among  the  acts  of  the  regent's  parliament  in 
December. 

<  Good.  vol.  ii.  141.  '  Anders,  vol.  i.  94. 
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1567.     sooth  all  her  passions,  instantly  declared  their  satisfaction  with  what  he 

•  had  proposed.     The  rest,  who  dreaded  the  exorbitant  power  which 

Bothwell  had  acquired,  and  observed  the  queen's  growing  affection 
towards  him  in  all  her  actions,  were  willing  to  make  a  merit  of  yielding 
to  a  measure  which  they  could  neither  oppose  nor  defeat.  Some  few 
were  confounded  and  enraged.  But  in  the  end  Bothwell,  partly  by 
promises  and  flattery,  partly  by  terror  and  force,  prevailed  on  all  who 
were  present  to  subscribe  a  paper  which  leaves  a  deeper  stain  than  any 
occurrence  in  that  age  on  the  honour  and  character  of  the  nation. 

This  paper  contained  the  strongest  declarations  of  Bothwell's  inno- 
cence, ana  the  most  ample  kcknowledgment  of  his  good  services  to  the 
kingdom.  If  any  future  accusation  should  be  brought  against  him  on 
account  of  the  king's  murder,  the  subscribers  promised  to  stand  by  him 
as  one  man,  and  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  his  defence.  They 
recommended  him  to  the  queen  as  the  most  proper  person  she  could 
choose  for  an  husband  :  and  if  she  should  condescend  to  bestow  on  him 
that  mark  of  her  regard,  they  undertook  to  promote  the  marriage,  and 
to  join  him  with  all  their  forces  in  opposing  any  person  who  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  it '.  Among  the  subscribers  of  this  paper  we  find 
some  who  were  the  queen's  chief  confidants,  others  who  were  strangers 
to  her  councils,  and  obnoxious  to  her  displeasure;  some  who  faithfully 
adhered  to  her  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune,  and  others 
who  became  the  principal  authors  of  her  sufferings;  some  passionately 
attached  to  the  Romish  superstition,  and  others  zealous  aavocates  for 
protestant  faith*.  No  common  interest  can  be  supposed  to  have  united 
men  of  such  opposite  principles  and  parties,  in  recommending  to  their 
sovereign  a  step  so  iojurious  to  her  honour,  and  so  fatal  to  her  peace. 
This  strange  coalition  was  the  effect  of  much  artifice,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  boldest  and  most  masterly  stroke  of  Bothwell's  address. 
It  is  observable,  that  amidst  all  the  altercations  and  mutual  reproaches 
of  the  two  parties  which  arose  in  the  kingdom,  this  unworthy  trans- 
action is  seldom  mentioned.  Conscious  on  both  sides,  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular, their  conduct  could  ill  bear  examination,  and  would  redound 
little  to  their  &me,  they  always  touch  upon  it  unwillinely,  and  with  a 
tender  hand,  seeming  desirous  that  it  should  remain  in  darkness,  or  be 
huried  in  oblivion.  But  as  so  many  persons  who,  both  at  that  time 
and  ever  after,  possessed  the  queen's  favour,  subscribed  this  paper,  the 
suspicion  becomes  strong,  that  Bothwell's  ambitious  hopes  were  neither 
unknown  to  Mary^  nor  disapproved  by  her'. 

«  Anden.  vol.  i.  177.  2  Keitb,  S82. 

s  Of  all  the  different  gystems  with  regard  to  this  transaction,  that  of  Camden  seems  ta 
be  the  least  accarate«  and  the  worst  founded.  He  supposes  that  Bothwell  was  hated  by 
Murray,  Morton,  etc.  who  had  been  his  associates  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  that  they 
now  wanted  to  ruin  him.  He  affirms,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  subscriptions  to  this  paper 
were  obtained  by  them  out  of  fear  that  Bothwell  might  sink  in  his  hopes,  and  betray  the 
whole  bloody  secret,  40A.  But  besides  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  man's  enemie» 
would  contribute  towards  raising  him  to  such  high  diffnity,  on  the  uncertain  hopes  of  being 
able  ai^erwards  to  deprive  him  of  it ;  besides  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  such  a 
marriage,  if  it  had  been  either  unknown  to  the  queen,  or  disagreeable  to  her ;  we  may 
observe  that  this  supposition  is  destroyed  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  queen  herself,  who 
ascribes  the  consent  of  the  nobles  to  Bothwell's  artifices,  "'who  purchased  it  by  giving 
them  to  understand  that  we  were  content  therewith."  Anders,  vol.  i.  94.  99.  It  would 
have  been  no  small  advantage  to  Mary,  if  she  could  have  represented  the  consent  of  the 
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These  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  tKe  most  direct  proof.  Melvil  at  1567. 
that  lime  enjoyed  a  considerable  snare  in  ber  favour.  He,  as  well  as 
his  brother.  Kept  a  secret  correspondence  in  England  with  those  who 
favoured  her  pretensions  to  that  crown.  The  rumour  of  her  intended 
marriage  with  Bolhwell  having  spread  early  in  that  kingdom,  excited 
universal  indication;  and  Melvil  received  a  letter  from  thence,  which 
represented,  in  the  strongest  terms,  what  would  be  the  fatal  effects  ot 
such  an  imprudent  step,  tie  piit  this  letter  into  the  queen's  hands,  and 
enforced  it  with  the  utmost  warmth.  She  not  only  disregarded  these 
remonstrances,  but  communicated  the  matter  to  Bothwell;  and  Melvil, 
in  order  to  save  his  life,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  court,  whither  he  durst 
not  return  till  the  earl's  rage  began  to  abate  ^  At  the  same  time  Eliza- 
beth warned  Mary  of  the  danger  and  iiifamy  to  which  she  would  expose 
herself  by  siich  an  indecent  choice;  but  an  advice  from  her  met  with 
still  less  regard'.  ^ 

Three  days  aft^r  the  rising  of  parliament,  Mary  went  from  Edinburgh  sothweii 


to  Stirling,  in  order  to  visit  the  prince  her  son.  Bothwell  had  now  ^mo  by 
brought  his  schemes  to  full  maturity;  and  every  precaution  being  taken  nSm. 
which  could  fender  it  safe  to  enter  on  the  last  and  decisive  step,  the 
natural  iitipetuosity  of  his  spirit  did  not  suffer  him  to  deliberate  any 
longer,  tinder  pretence  of  an  expedition  against  the  freebooters  on  the 
borders,  he  assembled  his  followers ;  and  marchii^  out  of  Edinbui^h 
with  a  thousand  horse,  turned  suddenly  towards  Linlithgow,  met  the.  April  ai. 
queen  on  her  return  near  that  place,  dispersed  her  slender  train  without 
resistance,  seized  on  her  person,  and  conducted  her,  together  witb  a 
few  of  her  courtiers,  as  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.  She 
expressed  neither  surprise,  nor  terror,  nor  indignation,  at  such  an 
outrage  committed  on  her  person,  and  such  an  insult  offered  to  her 
authority,  but  seemed  to  yield  without  struggle  or  regret  \  Melvil  was 
at  that  time  one  of  her  attendants;  and  the  officer  by  whom  he  was 
seized  informed  him,  that  nothing  was  done  wlthput  the  crueen's  own 
consent^.     If  we  may  rely  on  the  tetters  published  in  Mary  s  name,  the 

ooblcs  to  have  been  their  own  voluntary  deed.  It  is  still  more  surpriiingto  find  I<eslev 
ascribing  this  paper  to  Murrar  and  his  faction.  Anders,  vol.  i.  26.  The  bishop  himseu 
was  one  of  the  persons  who  aobscribed  it.  Keith,  S8S.  The  lung's  commissioners,  at  the 
eoaference  bda  at  Yprk,  i508,  pretended  that  none  of  the  nobles,  except  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
would  sabscribe  this  paper  till  a  warrant  from  the  queen  was  produced,,  by  .which  the^ 
were  allowed  to  do  so ;  this  warrant  they  had  in  their  custody,  and  exhU>ited.  Anders. 
▼ol.  IT.  part  2,  5.  This  diifers  from  Buchanan's  account,  who  supposes  that  all  the  nobles 
present  subscribed  the  paper  on  the  nineteenth,  and  that  next  day  tney  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  what  they  haa  done,  by  w^y  of  security  to  themse]lvesy;55(^. 

<  MeW.  156.  According  to  Melvil,  lord  Hcrries  liiew^se  re^ionstrated  againrt  the  mar- 
ria^ce,  and  conjured  the  queen,  on  his  knees,  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  such  a  diahonouiv 
able  alliance,  156.  But  it  has  been  observed  that  Herries  is  one  of  the  nobles  who  sub'- 
acribed  the  bond,  April  19.  Keith,  SS3.  2.  That  he  is  one  of  the  wMnesses  to  the  marriase 
articles  between  the  oueen  and.  Bothwell,  May  i4«.  Gopd-  vol.  ii.  6i.  S.  That  he  sal  m 
coaocil  with  Both  well.  May  17.  Keith,  586.  But  ^hia  remonstrance  of  lord  Herries 
ag^oit  the  marriage  happened  before  those  made  by  Melvil  himself,  i37»  Melvil's  remon-. 
straoce  most  have  happened  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parliament ;  for,  after  offend- 
ing  Bothwell,  be  retired  from  court;  he  allowed  his  rage. time  to  snbride^aad  had  again 
joined  the  queen  when  she  was  seized,  April  24.  158.  The  time  which  must  have  elapsed, 
by  this  account  of  the  matter,  was  perhaps  sufficient  to  have  gained  Henries  from  being  an 
opposer  to  become  a  promoter  of  the  marriage.  Perhaps  Melvii  may  have  committed 
motne  mistake  with  regard  to  this  (act,  so  far  as  relates  to  lord  Herries,  He  could  not  well 
In*  mistaken  vrith  regard  to  what  he  himself  did.  .     . 

s  Anden.  vol.  i.  106.  *  Keith,  S8S.  «  Melv.  1&8. 
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1567.      scheme  bad  been  communicated  to  ber,  and  every  step  towards  it  was 

taken  with  her  participation  and  advice '. 

Both  the  queen  and  Bothwell  thought  it  of  advantage  to  employ  this 
appearance  of  violence.  It  afforded  her  a  decent  excuse  for  her  conduct ; 
and  while  she  could  plead  that  it  was  owin^  to  force  rather  than  choice, 
she  hoped  that  her  reputation,  among  foreigners  at  least,  would  escape 
without  censure,  or  be  exposed  to  less  reproach.  Bothwell  could  not 
help  distrusting  all  the  methods  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  vin- 
dicating him  from  any  concern  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  Something 
was  stiU  wanting  for  his  security,  and  for  quieting  his  guilty  fears.  This 
was  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal.  By  the  laws  of  Scotland,  the  most 
heinous  crime  must  be  mentioned  by  name  in  a  pardon,  and  then  alt 
lesser  offences  are  deemed  to  be  included  under  the  general  clause, 
**  and  all  other  crimes  whatsoever  '.'*  To  seize  the  person  of  the  prince 
is  high  treason ;  and  Bothwell  hoped  that  a  pardon  obtained  for  this 
would  extend  to  every  thing  of  which  he  had  been  accused  ^. 

i«  diToraed         Bothwell  having  now  got  the  queen's  person  into  his  hands,  it  would 

m  wife,  have  been  unbecoming  either  a  politician  or  a  man  of  gallantry  to  have 
delayed  consummating  his  schemes.  The  first  step  towards  this  was  to 
have  his  marriage  with  lady  Jane  Gordon,  the  earl  of  Huntly's  sister, 
dissolved.  In  order  to  accomplish  that,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
ideas  of  the  queen  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  his  country- 
men on  the  other,  two  different  processes  became  necessary;  one  founded 
on  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  the  other  accommodated  to  the  tenets 

Apru  97.  of  the  reformed  church.  Bothwell  accordingly  commenced  a  suit,  in 
his  own  name,  in  the  spiritual  court  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  queen  had  restored,  by  a  special  commission 
granted  for  this  purpose,  and  pleaded  that  lady  Jane  and  himself,  being 
cousins  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  having  married  without  a  papal 
dispensation,  their  union  was  null  from  the  beginning^.  At  the  same 
time  he  prevailed  with  lady  Jane  to  apply  to  the  protestant  court  of 
commissaries  for  a  divorce,  on  account  of  his  having  been  guilty  of 
adultery.  The  influence  of  Bothwell  was  of  equal  weight  in  both  courts. 
In  the  course  of  four  days,  with  the  same  indecent  and  suspicious 
precipitancy,  the  one  declared  the  marriage  to  be  illegal  and  null,  the 
other  pronounced  a  sentence  of  divorced 

While  this  infamous  transaction  was  carrying  on,  the  queen  resided 
at  Dunbar,  detained  as  a  prisoner,  but  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 

A  Good.  Tol.  ii.  57.  >  Pari.  6  Jac.  IV.  c.  62.  «  Anden.  toI.  Vr,  part  ii.  61. 

*  In  ber  own  time,  it  was  arged  as  an  aggrayation  of  the  queen's  guilt,  that  she  gave 
her  consent  to  marry  the  hosband  of  another  woman ;  and  tne  charge  has  been  often 
repeated  since.  Bat,  according  to  Mary's  own  ideas,  consonant  to  the  principles  of  her 
reu^on,  the  marriaee  of  Bothwell  yrith  lady  Jane  Gordon  was  unlawful  and  yoid,  and  she 
considered  them  asuying  together  not  in  the  hallowed  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  in  a  state 
of  criminal  intercourse.  Boithwell's  addresses,  which  struck  her  protestant  subjects  not 
only  as  indecent  but  flagitious,  could  not  appear  in  the  same  light  to  her ;  and  this  may  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her  of  hayioe  listened  to  them.  But  it 
will  not  exempt  her  firom  the  charge  of  great  imprudence  in  this  unfortunate  step.  Mai> 
was  y^U  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  her  subjects,  and  knew  what  they  would  think  of 
her  giyine  ear  for  a  moment  to  the  courtship  of  a  man  lately  married  under  her  own  eye  lu 
the  church  of  her  palace.  Appendix,  No.  aX.  Eyery  consideration  should  haye  restrained 
her  from  forming  this  union,  which  to  her  people  must  haye  appeared  odious  and  shocking. 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  199,  etc. 

*  Anders,  i.  152.     Appendix,  No.  aX« 
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Soon  after,  Bothwell,  with  a  numerous  train  of  his  dependents,  con-  ^^^* 
ducted  her  to  Edinburgh ;  but,  instead  of  lodging  her  in  the  pala*^  of 
Holyrood  House,  he  conyeyed  her  to  the  castle,  of  which  he  was  governor. 
The  discontent  of  the  nation  rendered  this  precaution  necessary.  In  an 
bouse  unfortified,  and  of  easy  access,  the  queen  might  have  been  rescued 
without  difficulty  out  of  his  hands.  In  a  place  of  strength  she  was 
secured  from  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies. 

One  small  difficulty  still  remained  to  be  surmounted.  As  the  queen 
was  kept  in  a  sort  of  captivity  by  Bothwell,  a  marriage  concluded  in 
(hat  condition  might  be  imputed  to  force,  and  be  held  invalid.  In  order 
to  obviate  this,  Mary  appeared  in  the  court  of  session,  and  in  presence  of 
llie  chancellor  and  other  judges,  and  several  of  the  nobility,  declared 
that  she  was  now  at  full  liberty;  and  though  Bothwell's  viplence  in  seiz- 
ing her  person  had  at  first  excited  her  indignation,  yet  his  respectful 
behaviour  since  that  time  had  not  only  appeased  her  resentment,  but 
determined  her  to  raise  him  to  higher  honours  \ 

What  these  were,  soon  became  public.  The  title  of  duke  of  Orkney  bnunriod  to 
was  conferred  upon  Bothwell;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  his  marriage  '^'"'^ 
with  the  queen,  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  the 
motives  of  his  crimes,  was  solemnized.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  public,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  protestant  church,  by  Adam 
Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney,  one  of  the  few  prelates  who  had  embraced 
the  reformation,  and  on  the  same  day  was  celebrated  in  private,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  popish  religion '.  The  boldness  with 
which  Craig,  the  minister  who  was  commanded  to  publish  the  banns, 
testified  against  the  design;  the  small  number  of  the  nobles  who  were 
present  at  the  marriage;  and  the  sullen  and  disrespectful  silence  of  the 
people  when  the  queen  appeared  in  public;  were  manifest  symptoms  of 
the  violent  and  general  dissatisfaction  of  her  own  subjects.  The  refusal 
of  le  Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  to  be  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremony 
or  entertainment,  discovers  the  sentiments  of  her  allies  with  regard  to 
this  part  of  her  conduct;  and  although  every  other  action  in  Mary's  life 
could  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  reconciled  to  the  principles 
of  virtue,  this  fatal  marriage  would  remain  an  incontestable  proof  other 
rashness,  if  not  of  her  guilt. 

Mary's  first  care  was  to  ofier  some  apology  for  her  conduct  to  the 
courts  of  France  and  England.  The  instructions  to  her  ambassadors 
still  remain,  and  are  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  But,  under  all  the  arti- 
ficial and  false  colouring  she  employs,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  not  only  that 
many  of  the  steps  she  had  taken  were  unjustifiable,  but  that  she  herself 
was  conscious  that  they  could  not  be  justified '. 

The  title  of  king  was  the  only  thmg  which  was  not  bestowed  upon 
Bothwell.  Notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  him,  Mary  remembered 
the  inconveniencies  which  nad  arisen  from  the  rash  advancement  of  her 
former  husband  to  that  honour.  She  agreed,  however,  that  he  should 
sign,  in  token  of  consent,  all  the  public  writs  issued  in  her  name^.  But, 
though  the  queen  withheld  from  him  the  title  of  king,  he  possessed, 
nevertheless,  regal  power  in  its  full  extent.     The  queen's  person  was  in 

t  Anden.  i.  87.  •  Ibid.  156.  ii.  276. 

>  Ibid.  i.  89.  *  Good.  ii.  60. 
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1567.      his  hands;  she  was  surrounded  wore  closely  t^ian  ever  by  his  creatures; 

— --•  none  of  her  subjects  could  obtain   audience  without  his   permis&ioii; 

an4,  unless  in  his  own  presence,  none  but  his  confidants  were  permitted 
to  converse  witti  her*.  The  Scottish  monarchs  were  accu&tomed  to 
Kve  among  their  subjects  as  fathers  or  as  equals,  without  distrust,  and 
^itli  little  sta^te;  armed  guards  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  royal  apart- 
ment, difficulty  of  access,  distance  and  retirement,  were  things  unknown 
and  unpopular.  .  «    .      n  . 

Endeavoort       Thoso  procautious  wcrc  necessary  for  secunng  to  IJothweU  the  power 
roaSSTf     which  he  had  acquired.     6ut,  without  being  master  of  the  person  of  the 
SrpTiiTce*.  young  prince,  he  esteemed  all  that  he  had  gained  to  be  precarious  and 
"*"~'        uncertain.     The  queep  had  committed  her  son  to  the  care  of  the  earl 
of  Mar.     The  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  that  nobleman  were  too  well  known 
to  expect  that  he  would  be  willing  to  put  the  prince  into  the  hands  of 
the  roan  who  was  so  violently  suspected  of  havmg  murdered  his  father. 
Bothwell,  however,  laboured  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  with  an 
anxiety  which  gave  rise  to  the  blackest  suspicions.     All  his  address,  as 
well  as  authority,  were  employed  to  persuade,  or  to  force  Mar  into  a 
compliance  wifh  his  demands'.     And  it  is  no  slight  proof,  both  of  the 
firmness  and  dexterity  of  that  nobleman,  that  he  preserved  a  life  of  ao 
much  importance  to  the  nation,  from  being  in  the  power  pf  a  man, 
whom  fear  or  ambition  might   have    prompted  to  violent  attempts 

against  it.  .  .  n     i         i       . 

General  The  cycs  of  the  neighbouring  nations  w^r^  fi^ed,  at  that  time,  upon 

whiSTihT    the  great  events  which  had  happened  jp  3cptland  during  three  months ; 
v^'»  *     a  king  murdered  with  the  utmost  crqelty,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  and 
S^tS*.       in  his  capital  city;  the  person  suspected  of  that  odiou3  crime  suffered 
not  only  to  appear  publicly  in  every  place,  but  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen,  distinguished  by  her  favour,  and  intrusted  with  the 
chief  direction  of  her  affairs;  subjected  to  a  trial  which  was  carried  on 
with  most  shameless  partiality,  and  acquitted  by  a  sentence  which  served 
only  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  his  guilt;  divorced  from  his  wife,  on 
pretences  frivolous  or  indecent;  and,  aller  all  this,  instead  of  meeting 
with  the  ignominy  due  to  his  actions,  or  the  punishment  merited  by  his 
crimes,  permitted  openly,  and  without  opposition,  to  marry  a  aueen, 
the  wife  of  the  prince  whom  he  had  assassinated,  and  the  guardian  of 
those  laws  which  he  had  been  guilty  of  violating.     Such  a  quick  suc- 
cession of  incidents,  so  singular  and  so  detestable,  in  the  space  of  three 
months,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  history.     They  left,  in  the 
opinion  of  foreigners,  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  character  of  the  nation. 
The  Scots  were  held  in  abhorrence  all  over  Europe;  they  durst  hardly 
appear  any  where  in  public;  and,  after  suffering  so  qiany  i^trocious 
deeds  to  pass  with  impunity,  they  were  universally  reproached  a^  men 
void  of  courage,  or  of  humanity,  as  equally  regardless  of  the  reputation 
of  their  queen  and  the  honour  of  their  countrv  \ 
Th«  nobiM        These  reproaches  roused  the  nobles,  who  had  been  hitherto  amused 
***"mrber    by  Bothwell's  artifices,  or  intimidated  by  his  power.     The  manner  in 
'nd&ith!'    which  he  exercised  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired,  his  repeated 


t  Anders,  i.  1S6.  >  Melv.  160.    Bncb.  561. 

3  Andert.  toI.  i.  128. 154.    Melv.  165.     See  Appendix^  No.  XXI. 
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aUeitipU  lo  become  master  of  ihd  prinbe's  perston,  iogelber  ,witb  some  ^^67. 
rash  threatenings  against  him,  ithich*he  let  &I1'»  added  to  the  violence 
and  promptitude  ot  their  resolutions,  A  considerable  bodv  of  them 
assaonbled  at  Stirling,  and  entered  into  an  association  for  tne  defence 
qfthe  prince's  person.  •^I'gylU  Athol,  Mar,  Morton,  Glencaim,  Honle, 
Lindsay,  Boyd,  Murray  of  TuUibardin,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  Mait- 
knd  the  secretary,  were  the  heads  of  this  confederacy*.  Stewart,  earl 
of  Athol,  was  remarkable  for  an  uniform  and  bigoted  attachment  to 
popery;  but  his  indignation  on  accoiint  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  allied,  and  his  zeal  for  the  safety  of  the  pnnce, 
overcame,  on  this  occasion,  all  considerations  of  religion,  and  united 
him  with  the  most  zealous  protestants.  Several  of  the  other  nobles 
acted,  without  question,  from  a  laudable  concern  for  the  safety  of  the 
prince  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  But  the  spirit  which  some  of 
them  discovered  during  the  subsequent  revblutions  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt,  that  ambition  or  resentment  were  the  real  motives  of  their  con- 
duct; and  that,  on  many  occasions,  while  they  were  pursuing  ends  just 
and  necessary,  they  were  actuated  by  principles  and  passions  altogether, 
un)usti/]able. 

Tbe  first  accounts  of  this  league  filled  the  queen  and  Bothwell  with 
great  consternation.  They  were  no  strangers  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation  with  respect  to  their  conduct;  and  though  their  marriage  had 
not  met  vrith. public  opposition,  they  knew  that  it  had  not  been  carried 
on  without  Uie  secret  disgust  and  murmurings  of  all  ranks  of  men.  They 
foresaw  the  violence  with  which  this  indignation  would  burst  out,  after 
having  been  so  long  suppressed;  and,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  storm,  yuj  cs. 
Mary  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  her  subjects  to  take  arms,  and 
to  attend  her  htt^band  by  a  day  appointed.  At  the  same  time  she 
pablished  a  sort  of  manifesto,  in  which  sh^  laboured  to  vindicate  her 
government  firom  those  imputations  vrith  which  it  had  been  loaded ,  and 
employed  the  strongest  terms  to  express  her  concern  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  tbe  prince  her  son.  Neither  of  these  produced  any  consi- 
derable effect.  Her  proclamation  was  ill  obeyed,  and  her  manifesto 
met  with  little  credit^. 

The  confederate  lords  carried  on  their  preparations  with  no  less  tim  queen 
activity,  and  with  much  more  success.     Among  a  warlike  people,  men  weii  nun 
of  so  much  power  and  popularity  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  raise  an 
array.     They  were  ready  to  march,  before  the  queen  and  Bothwell 
were  in  a  condition  to  resist  them.     The  castle  of  Edinbuivh  was  the 
place  whither  the  queen  ought  naturally  to  have  retired,  and  there  her 
person  might  have  been  perfectly  safe.    But  the  confederates  had  fallen 
on  meaaa  to  shake  or  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  sir  James  Balfour,  the 
deputy  governor,  and  Bothwell  durst  not  commit  to  him  such  an  impor- 
tant trust.     He  conducted  the  queen  to  the  castle  of  Borthvrick;  and  jua«6. 
on  the  appearance  of  lord  Home,  with  a  body  of  his  followers,  before 
that  place,  he  fled  with  precipitation  to  Dunbar,  and  was  followed  by 
the  queen  disguished  in  men's  clothes.     The  confederates  advanced 
towards  Eduihuif  h,  where  Huntly  endtovoured,  in  vain,  to  animate  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  the  town  against  them.     They  entered  without 

t  MelT.  I6i.  2  Keith,  394.  3  Keith,   587.  595,  596. 
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1567.      opposition,  and  were  instantly  joined  by  many  of  the  citizens,  whose 
"  zeal  became  the  firmest  support  of  their  cause'.     ' 

In  order  to  set  their  own  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and 
to  rouse  the  public  indignation  against  Bothwell,  the  nobles  published 
a  declaration  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  them  to  take  arms.  AH 
Bothwell's  past  crimes  were  enumerated,  all  his  wicked  intentions  dis- 
played and  aggravated,  and  every  true  Scotchman  was  called  upon  to 
join  them  in  avenging  the  one  and  in  preventing  th&  other*. 

Meanwhile,  Botnwell  assembled  his  forces  at  Dunbar ;  and  as  he  had 
many  dependents  in  that  corner,  he  soon  gathered  such  strength,  that 
he  ventured  to  advance  towards  the  confederates.    Their  troops  were 
not  numerous ;  the  suddenness  and  secrecy  of  their  enterprise  gave  their 
friends  at  a  distance  no  time  to  join  them ;  and,  as  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  supported  either  with  money,  or  fed  with  hopes,  by  the 
queen  oi  England,  they  could  not  have  kept  long  in  a  body.    But,  on 
tne  other  hand,  Bothwell  durst  not  risk  a  delay^.     His  army  followed 
him  with  reluctance  in  this  quarrel,  and  served  him  with  no  cordial 
affection ;  so  that  his  only  hope  of  success  was  in  surprising  the  enemy, 
or  in  striking  the  blow  before  his  bwn  troops  had  leisure  to  recollect 
themselves,  or  to  imbibe  the  same  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  actions, 
which  had  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  nation.    These  motives  determined 
the  queen  to  march  forward  with  an  inconsiderate  and  fatal  speed. 
Tke  mMe$        Ou  the  first  intelh'geuce  of  her  approach,  the  confederates  advanced 
^^^^        to  meet  her.  They  found  her  forces  drawn  up  almost  on  the  same  ground 
j^'^'ifi.      which  the  English  had  occupied  before  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  The  numbers 
^  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal;  but  there  was  no  equality  in  point  of 

discipline.  The  queen's  army  consisted  chiefly  of  a  multitude,  hastily 
assembled,  without  courage  or  experience  in  war.  The  troops  of  the 
confederates  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  rank  and  reputation,  fol- 
lowed by  their  most  trusty  dependents,  who  were  no  less  brave  than 
zealous^. 
An  aoeom-  Lc  Croc,  the  Freuch  ambassador,  who  was  in  the  field,  laboured,  by 
"^^'^  negotiating  both  with  the  queen  and  the  nobles,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
quarrel  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  represented  to  the  confederates 
the  queen's  inclinations  towards  peace,  and  her  willingness  to  pardon 
thd  offences  which  they  had  committed.  Morton  replied  with  warmth, 
that  they  had  taken  arms  not  against  the  queen,  but  against  the  mur- 
derer of  her  husband ;  and  if  he  were  given  up  to  justice,  or  banished 
firom  he^  presence,  she  should  find  them  ready  to  yield  the  obedience 
which  is  due  from  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  Glencairn  added,  that 
they  did  not  come  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offence,  but  to  punish  those 
who  had  offended.  Such  haughty  answers  convinced  the  ambassador 
that  his  mediation  would  be  ineffectual,  and  that  their  passions  were 
too  high  to  allow  them  to  listen  to  any  pacific  propositions,  or  to  think 
of  retreating  after  having  proceeded  so  far^. 

The  queen's  army  was  posted  to  advantage  on  a  rising  ground.  The 
^confederates  advanced  to  the  attack  resolutely,  but  slowly,  and  with  the 
caution  which  was  natural  on  that  unhappy  field.     Her  troops  were 

■*  Keith,  398.  a  Andew.  vol.  i.  128.        »  Keith,  401. 
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alarmed  at  their  approach,  and  discovered  no  inclination  to  fight.  Mary  1567. 
endeavoured  to  animate  them ;  she  wept,  she  threatened,  she  reproached 
them  with  cowardice,  but  all  in  vain.  A  few  of  Bothwell's  immediate 
attendants  were  eager  for  the  encounter;  the  rest  stood  wavering  and 
irresolute,  and  some  began  to  steal  out  of  the  field.  Bothwell  attempted 
to  inspirit  them,  by  offering  to  decide  the  quarrel,  and  to  vindicate  his 
own  innocence,  in  single  combat  with  any  of  his  adversaries.  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  Murray  of  TuUibardin,  and  lord  Lindsay^  contended  for  the 
honour  of  entering  the  lists  against  him.  But  this  challenge  pnoved  t^ 
be  a  itaere  bravado.  Either  the  consciousness  of  guilt  deprived  BothweU 
of  his  wonted  courage,  or  the  queen,  by  her  authority,  forbade  ihf 
combat'. 

After  the  symptoms  of  fear  discovered  by  her  followers,  Mary  would 
have  been  inexcusable  had  she  hazarded  a  battle.  To  have  retreated  in 
the  face  of  an  enemv  who  had  already  surrounded  the  hill  on  which  she- 
stood,  with  part  ol  their  cavaby,  was  utterlv  impracticable.  In  this, 
situation,  she  was  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  putting  herself  into  the 
hands  of  those  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  against  her.  She  demanded 
an  interview  with  Kirkaldy,  a  brave  and  generous  man,  who  commanded 
an  advanced  body  of  the  enemy.  He,  with  the  consent  and  in  the  name 
of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  promised  that,  on  condition  she  would  dismiss 
BothweU  from  her  presence,  and  govern  the  kingdom  by  the  advice  of 
her  nobles,  they  would  honour  and  obey  her  as  their  sovereign*. 

During  this  parley,  Bothwell  took  his  last  farewell  of  the  queen,  and  Boibfniii 
rode  off  the  field  with  a  few  followers.    This  dismal  reverse  happened  S^'.'^  ** 
exactly  one  month  after  that  marriage  which  had  cost  him  so  many 
crimes  to  accomplish,  and  which  leaves  so  foul  a  stain  on  Marys 
memory. 

As  soon  as  Bothwell  retired,  Mary  surrendered  to  Kirkaldy,.  who  con-  ^7j»'- 
ducted  her  towards  the  confederate  army,  the  leaders  of  which  received  iS 
her  vrith  much  respect;  and  Morton,  in  their  name,  made  amplepro- 
fessions  of  their  future  loyalty  and  obedience^  But  she  was  treated  by 
the  common  soldiers  witn  the  utmost  insolence* and  indignity..  As  she 
marched  along,  they  poured  upon  her  all  the  opprobrious  names  which 
are  bestowed  only  on  the  lowest  and  most  infamous  criminals.  Wherever 
she  turned  her  eyes,  they  held  up  before  her  a  standard,  on  which  was 
painted  the  dead  body  of  the  late  king,  stretched  on  the  ground,  and 
the  young  prince  kneeling  before  it,  and  uttering  these  words,  **  Judge 
and  revenge  my  cause,  0  Lord  I'*  Mary  turned  with  horror  from  such  a 
shocking  sight.  She  besan  already  to  feel  the  wretched  condition  to 
which  a  captive  prince  is  reduced.  She  uttered  the  most  bitter  com- 
plaints, she  melted  into  tears,  and  could  hardly  be  kept  from  sinking  to 
the  ground.  The  confederates  conducted  her  towards  Edinburgh;  and, 
in  ffipite  of  many  delays,  and  after  looking,  with  the  fondness  and  cre- 
dulity natural  to  the  unfortunate,  for  some  extraordinary  relief,  she 
arrived  there.  The  streets  were  covered  with  multitudes,  whom  zeal  or 
curiosity  had  drawn  together,  to  behold  such  an  unusual  scene.  The 
queen,  .worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  dust,  and  bedewed  with. 

t  Gald.  Tol.  u.  50.  '  Good.  vol.  iu  164.     MeW.  165. 
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i5tf7.      tears,  was  exposed  as  a  spectacle  to  her  own  subjects,  and  led  to  the 

"  proyost*6  house.    Notwithstaniling  all  her  arguments  and  entreaties,  the 

same  standard  was  carried  before  her,  and  the  same  insults  and 
reproaches  repeated'.  A  woman,  young,  beautiful,  and  in  distress,  is 
naturally  the  object  of  compassion.  Tne  comparison  of  their  present 
misery  with  their  former  spkndour,  usually  softens  us  in  favour  of  illus- 
trious suflferers.  But  the  people  beheld  the  deplorable  situation  of 
their  so?ereien  with  insensibility;  and  so  strong  was  their  persuasion  of 
her  guilt,  and  so  great  the  yiolence  of  their  indignation,  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  queen  did  not,  in  any  degree,  mitigate  their  resentment, 
or  procure  her  that  sympathy  which  is  seldom  denied  to  unfortunate 
princes. 

t  ^elT.  166.    Qucb.  564. 
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Tu  confisderajte  lords  had  proceeded  to  sudi  extremities  against  their     i567. 
severe^,  thai  it  now  became  ahnosk  impossible  for  them  either  to  stop  oeunentiou 
short,  or  topursue  a  course  less  violent^  Mfiny  of  the  nobles  had  refused  ^'^tal^ 
to  concur  with  them  in  .their,  elkterprise;  others  openly  condemned*  it.  ibeqaMo. 
k  small  circuoistance  might  abate  that-  indignation  with  which  the  mul- 
titade  were  at  present  animated  against  the  queen^  and  deprtve  them  of 
that  popular  i^plause  which  was  the  chief  foundation  of  their  power. 
These  considerations  inc^lined.  some  of  them  to  treat  the  queen  with 
great. lenity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mary's  affection  for  Both  well  continued  as 
violent  as  ever;  she  obstinately  refused  to  liearken  to  any  proposal  for 
dissolving  their  marriage^  and. determined  not  to  af>andon  a  man,  for 
whose  Jove  she  had  already  sacrificed  so  much'.  If  they  should  allow 
her  to  recover  the  supreme  power-,  the  first  exertion  of  it  would  be  to 
recall  Bothwell ;  and  tnoy  had  reason,  both  from  his  resentment,  from  her 
conduct,  and  firom  their  own,  to  expect  the  severest  effects  of  her  ven- 
geaaoe*  These  considerations. surmounted  every  other  motive;  and; 
reckoning  themselves  absolved  by.  Mary's  incurable  attachment  to 
BothweO,  from  the  engagements  which  they  had  come  under,  when 
she  yielded,  herself  a  prisoner,  they,  without  regarding  the  daty  which 
they.  owed,  to  her  a^.  their  queen,  and  without  consulting  the  rest  of  the 
QoMeSt  carried  her  next  evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
LochkTin*  andsi^edawarrant  to  William^  Douglas,  the  owner  of  it;  to  Tii«7iai. 
detain  ber^is  a  prisoner.  This  castle  is  situated  in  a  small  island  in  the  g^^'" 
middle  of  a  lake.  Douglas,  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a  near  relation  of 
ll|iirton*s»  and  married  the  earl  of  Murray's  mother.  In  this  place,  under 
strict  ciiftody,  with  a. few.  attendants,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  of  a 
haughtv  W0jnaA»  who  boasted  duly  of  being  the  lawful  wife  of  James  the 
fiftht  Bbrr  suffered  all  the  rigour  and  miseries  of  captinty*. 

ImmedMlely^fter  ths.  queen's  imprisonment,  the  confederates  were  at 
thei  utoiost  p^ins  to.  strengthen  their  party;  thc^  entered  into  new  bonds 
o/.asMcintio.n;  they  assumed thq  titfeof '  lords  of  the  secret  council,' 
and,  without  any  other  right,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  whole  regal 
authority.     One  of  their  first  acts  of  power  was  to  search  the  city  of 

*  Keith,  419.  446.  449..    Melv.  167.    See.Appeoda,  No.  XXil. 
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1597.     and  thai  Aeij  elated)  with  the  proeped  of  proteclt6n»  would-  refiise  to 

lifteii^te  the  overtuptsiB  which  tiiey  wei^  ahout  lk>  make  to  hfer.     For 

this  reason  they  peremptorily  denied  Throkmorton  ac<ces»  to  their  pri- 
soner ;.  and  what  propositions  he  made  to  ihem  in  her  behalf  they  either 
■efused  or  eluded  '• 
^^^f^  Meanwhile,  they  deUberated  with  the  utmost  anuety  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  nation,  and  the  future  disposal  of  the  queen's  person. 
Eliiaheth»  observing  that  Throkmoiton  maae  no  progresss  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  them,  and  that  they  would  listen  to  none  of  his  demands  in 
Ifisry's'  fisiYOur,  turned  tbwards  that  party  of  the  nobles  who  were  assena* 
bled  at  Hamilton,  incited  them  to  take  arms  in  order  to  restore  their 
i{ueen  to  liberty,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  such  an  attempt  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power*.  But  they  discoirered  no  greater  union  and  vigour 
than*  formerly^  and,  behaving  like  men  who  had  given  up  all  concern 
either  lor  their  queen  or  their  country,  tamely  allowed  an  inconsider- 
able part  of  their  body,  whether  we  consider  it  with  respect  to  numbers 
or  to  power,  to  settle  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  queen's  person  at  pleasure.  Many  consultations  were  held,  and 
various  opinions  arose  with  regard  to  each  of  these.  Some  seemed 
desirous  of  adhering  to  the  plan,  on  which  the  confederacy  was  at  first 
formed ;  and  after  punishing  the  murderers  of  the  king>  and  dissolving  the 
marriage  with  Bothwell;  after  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  youne  prince, 
and:lhe  security  of  the  protestant  reli^on ;  they  proposed  to  reestablish  the 
queen  in  the  possession  of  her  legal  authority.  The  success  with  whieh  their 
arms  had  been  accompanied,  inspired -others  with  bolder  and  more  des{»e^ 
ratethottghts,  and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them  than  the  trial,  the  con- 
demnation, and  punishment  of  the  queen  herself,  as  the  principal  con- 
spirator against  the  life  of  her  husband  and  the  safety- of  her  son^ :  the 
former  was  Maitland's  system,  and  breathed  too  much  of  a  paeific  and 
moderate  spirit,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  temper  or  wishes  of  the  party. 
The  latter  was.  recommended  by  the  dergy,  and  warmly  adopted -by 
many  laics;  but  the  nobles  durst  not,  or  would  not,  venture  on  such 
an  unprecedented  and  audacious  deedi  ' 
Thej  ouifie  Botti  paTtios  agreed  at  last  upon  a  scheme,  neither  so  moderate  as 
re!i^?e*^  the  one,  nor  so  daring  as  the  other.  Mary  was  to  be  persuaded  or 
govcmiiMnt  foji^jgii  i0  resign  the  crown;  the  young  prince  was  to  be  proclaimed 
'  king;  and  the  earl  of  Murray  was  to  be  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  ^ 
durmg.  his  minority,  with  the  name  and  authority  of  regent.  With 
regard  to  the  queen's  own  person,  nothing  was  determinea.  It  seems 
to  have  been  thfe  intention  of  the  confederates  to  keep  her  in  pwpetual 
imprisonment;  but,  in  order  to  intimidate  herself,  and- to  overawe  her' 
partiaansi,  they  still  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of 'proceeding  to 
mere-violent  extremes. 

It'  was  obvious  to  foresee  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  this  p)aft« 
Mary  was  young,  ambitious,  higl^piritedi  and  accustomed'to  c<Mnmand. 
Toinduoe  her  to  acknowledge  nor  own  incapacity  for  governing^  to 

*■  Kttth,  4i7.  4S7.  '  ^ee  Af^peadattt  N<».  X^HI.' 
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renounce  the  ^igoity  and  pawer  which  she  .was  born  to  enjoy,  to  become     1597. 
dependent  on  her  own  subjects,  to  consent  to  her  own  bondage,  and  — — 
to  ioYcst  those  persons  whom  sbe^  c<Hisidered  as  the  authors  of  aH  her 
calamities,  with  that  honour  and  authority  of  which  she  herself  was  • 
stripped,  were  points  hard  to  be  gained.     These,  however,  the  con- 
federates attempted,  and  they  did  not  want  means  to  ensure  sucoesa* 
Mary  had  endured,  for  several  weeks,  all  the  hardships  and  terror  of  a 
prison;  no  prospect  of  liberty  appeared;  none  of  her  subjects  had  either 
taken  arms,  or  so  much  as  solicited  her  relief;  no  person,  in  whom  she 
could  confide,  was  admitted  into  her  presence;  eren  the  ambassadors 
of  the  French  king,  aqid  queen  of  England,  were  refused  access  to  her. 
In  this  solitary  state,  without  a  counsellor  or  a  friend,  under  the  pressure 
of  distress  and  the  apprehensipns  of  danger,  it  was  natural  for  a  woman 
to  hearken  almost  to  any  overtures.     The  confederates  took  advantage 
of  her  condition  and  of  her  fears.     They  employed  lord  Lindsay,  the 
fiercest  lealot  in  the  party,  to  communicate  their  scheme  to  the  queen, 
and  to  obtain  her  subscription  to  those  papers  which  were  necessary  for 
rendering  it  effectual.     He  executed  hb  commission  with  harshness  and 
brutality.  Certain  death  was  before  Mary's  eyes,  if  she  refused  to  comply 
with  his  demands.     At  the  same  time  she  was  informed  by  sir  Robert 
Melvil,  in  the  name  of  Athol,  Maitland,  and  Kirkaldy,  the  persons  among 
the  confederates  who  were  most  attentive  to  her  inter^t,  that  a  resigna- 
tion extorted  by  fear,  and  granted  during  her  imprimiment,  was  void 
in  law,  and  mignt  be  revoked,  as  soon  as  sne  recovered  liberty.  Throk- 
morton,  by  a  note  which  h^  found  means  of  conveying  to  her,  suggested 
the  same  things.     Deference  to  their  opinion,  as  well  as  concern  for 
her  own  safetv,  obliged  her  to  yield  to  every  thing  which  was  required, 
and  to  sign  all  the  papers  which  Lindsay  presented  to  her.     By  oi^e  of 
these  she  resigned  tne  crown,  renounced  all  share  in  the  govermueot  of 
the  kingdom,  and  consented  to  the  coronation  of  the  young  king..     By 
another,  she  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent,  and  conferred  upon  luiy  24. 
him  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  that  high  office.     By  a  third  sha 
substituted  some  other  nobleman  in  Murray's  place,  if  he  should  vefiise 
the  honour  which  was  designed  for  him.     Mary,  when  she  subscribed 
these  deeds,  was  bathed  in  tears;  and  while  she  gave  away,  as  it  were 
with  her  own  hands,  the  sceptre  which  she  had  swayed  so  long,  she 
felt  a  pang  of  grief  and  indignation,  one  of  the  severest,  perhaps,  which 
can  touch  the  human  beart^. 

The  confederates  endeavoured  to  give  this  resignation  all  the  weight  jamestiM 
and  validity  in  their  power,  by  proceeding  without  delay  to  crown  the  ^!^. 
young  prince.     The  ceremony  was  performed  at  Stirling,  on  the  twenty-*  JJiS'w? 
ninth  of  July,  with  much  solemnity,  in  presence  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  B«nt* 
party,  a  considerable  number  of  lesser  barons,  and  a  great  assembly  of 
the  people.     From  that  time,  all  public  writs  were  issued,  and  the  " 
government  carried  on,  in  the  na.me  of  James  the  sixtM. 

No  revolution  so  great  was  ever  effected  with  more  ease,  or  by  meana 
so  unequal  to  the  endw  In  a  warlike  age,  and  in  less  time  than  two 
months,  a  part  of  the  noble&,  who  neither  possessed  the  chief  power, 

t  Keith,  425.  2  Keith,  425.  note  (b).    MeW.  169. 
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4M7.     nor  the  greatest  wealth  in  the  nation,  and  who  never  brought  three 
■"""""""  thousand  men  into  the  field,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  dethroned  their 
queen,  and,  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood,  set  her  son,  an 
infant  of  a  year  old,  on  the  throne. 
ReasoniDss        DuHug  this  rapid  proccess  of  the  confederates,  the  ejes  of  all  the 
o^Mthpar-    qii^Jqq  y^eTB  tumod  on  them  with  astonishment;  and  various  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  were  formed  concerning  the  extraordinary  steps 
which  they  had  taken. 

Even  under  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  which  prevails  in 
Scotland,  said  the  favourers  of  the  queen,  and  notwithstanding  the 
exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  prince  possesses  considerable 
power,  and  his  person  is  treated  with  great  veneration.  No  encroachments 
should  be  made  on  the  former,  and  no  injury  offered. to  the  latter,  but 
in  cases  where  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  nation  cannot  be  secured 
by  any  other  means.  Such  cases  seldom  exist,  and  it  belongs  not  to 
.  any  party  but  to  the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  majority  of  the  society,  to 
judge  of  their  existence.  By  what  action  could  it  be  pretended  that 
Mary  had  invaded  the  rights  or  property  of  her  subjects;  or  what  scheme 
had  she  formed  against  the  liber^  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ? 
Were  fears,  and  suspicions,  and  surmises,  enough  to  justify  the  imprison- 
ing and  the  deposing  a  queen,  to  whom  the  crown  descended  from  so 
long  a  race  of  monarchs  ?  The  principal  author  of  whatever  was  reckoned 
culpable  in  her^onduct,  was  now  driven  from  her  presence.  The 
murderers  of  the  king  might  have  been  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
the  safety  of  the  prince  have  been  secured,  and  the  protestant  religion 
have  been  established,  without  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  her  hands, 
or  condemning  her  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Whatever  right  a 
free  parliament  might  have  had  to  proceed  to  such  a  rigorous  conclusion, 
or  whatever  name  its  determinations  might  have  merited,  a  sentence  of 
this  nature,  passed  by  a  small  party  of  the  nobility,  without  acknowledg- 
ing or  consulting  the  rest  of  the  nation,  must  be  deemed  a  rebellion 
against  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  partisans  of  the  confederates  reasoned  very  differently.  It  is 
evident,  said  they,  that  Mary  either  previously  gave  consent  to  the 
king's  murder,  or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  horrid  action.  Her 
attachment  to  Boihwell,  the  power  and  honours  which  she  has  con- 
ferred upon  him,  the  manner  m  which  she  suffered  his  trial  to  be  car- 
ried on,  and  the  indecent  speed  with  which  she  married  a  man  stained 
with  so  many  crimes,  raise  strong  suspicions  of  the  former,  and  put  the 
latter  beyond  all  doubt.  To  have  suffered  the  supreme  power  to  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man,  capable  of  the  most  atrocious 
and  desperate  actions,  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  the  nation,  dis- 
honourable to  the  queen,  and  dangerous  to  the  prince.  Recourse  was, 
therefore,  had  to  arms.  The  queen  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  an 
husband  so  unworthy  of  herself.  But  her  affection  toward  him  still 
continuing  unabated;  her  indignation  against  the  authors ofthis separa- 
tion being  visible,  and  often  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms ;  they,  by 
restoring  her  to  her  ancient  authority,  would  have  armed  her  with 

Eower  to  destroy  themselves,  have  enabled  her  to  recall  Bothwell,  and 
ave  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  schemes  fatal  to  the  nation 
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with  greater  eagerness,  and  with  more  success.  Nothing,  therefore,  iS67, 
remained,  but,  by  one  bold  action,  to  deliver  themselves  and  their 
country  from  all  future  fears.  The  expedient  they  had  chosen  was  no 
less  respectful  to  the  royal  blood,  than  necessary  for  the  public  safety. 
While  one  prince  was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  governing,  the  crown 
was  placed  on  his  head  who  was  the  undoubted  representative  of  their 
ancient  kings. 

Whatever  opinion  posterity  may  form  on  comparing  the  arguments 
of  the  two  contending  parties,  whatever  sentiments  we  may  entertain 
concerning  the  justice  or  necessity  of  that  course  which  the  confederates 
held,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  conduct,  so  far  as  regarded  them- 
selves, was  extremely  prudent.  Olher  expedients,  less  rigorous  towards 
Mary,  might  have  been  found  for  settling  the  nation;  but,  ader  the 
injuries  which  they  had  already  offered  the  queen,  there  was  none  so 
eifectual  for  securing  their  own  safety,  or  perpetuating  their  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  the  conductor  the  confederates  appeared 
not  only  wise,  but  just.  The  king's  accession  to  the  throne  was  every 
where  proclaimed,  and  his  authority  submitted  to  without  opposition. 
Though  several  of  the  nobles  were  still  assembled  at  Hamilton,  and 
seemed  to  be  entering  into  some  combination  against  his  government, 
an  association  for  supporting  it  was  formed,  and  signed  by  so  many 
persons  of  power  ancl  influence  throughout  the  nation,  as  entirely  dis- 
couraged the  attempt'. 

The  return  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  about  this  time,  added  strength  to  ^^^^"^ 
the  party,  and  gave  it  a  regular  and  finished  form.     Soon  after  the     "** 
murder  of  the  king,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into  France,  upon  what 

Eretence  historians  do  not  mention.  During  his  residence  there,  he 
ad  held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  and, 
at  their  desire,  he  now  returned.  He  seemed,  at  first,  unwilling  to 
accept  the  office  of  regent.  This  hesitation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
scruples  either  of  diffidence  or  of  duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the 
abilities  nor  the  ambition  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire  to  this  hieh 
dignity.  He  had  received  the  first  accounts  of  his  promotion  with  tne 
utmost  satisfaction;  but,  by  appearing  to  continue  for  some  days  in  sus- 
pense, he  gained  time  to  view  with  attention  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  to  act ;  to  balance  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  two  contending 
factions;  and  to  examine  whether  the  foundation  on  which  his  future 
fame  and  success  must  rest,  were  sound  and  firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  resolution,  he  waited  on  Mary  at  Loch- 
levin.  This  visit,  to  a  sister,  and  a  aueen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  tier,  nor  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
her  confinement,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  circumstances  which 
discover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  that  age.  Murray, 
who  was  naturally  rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  manner*,  expostulated  so 
warmly  virith  the  queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and  chai^d  her 
faults  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary,  who  had  flattered  herself  with  more 
gentle  and  brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears  and  aban- 
doned herself  entirely  to  despair  ^  This  interview,  from  which  Murray 
could  reap  no  political  advantage,  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  spirit  so 

»  Andert.  vol.  ii.  251.  *  Keilh,  96.  »  Ibid.  445,  446. 
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4M7.      nor  the  greatest  wealth  in  the  nation,  and  who  never  brought  three 
■"""""""  thousand  men  into  the  field,  seized,  imprisoned,  and  dethroned  their 
queen,  and,  without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood,  set  her  son,  an 
iniant  of  a  year  old,  on  the  throne. 
Rttuonincs        During  this  rapid  progress  of  the  confederates,  the  ejes  of  all  the 
Ties. '  ^"'    nation  were  turned  on  them  with  astonishment;  and  various  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  were  formed  concerning  the  extraordinary  steps 
which  they  had  taken. 

Even  under  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  which  prevails  io 
Scotland,  said  the  favourers  of  the  queen,  and  notwithstanding  the 
exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles,  the  prince  possesses  considerable 
power,  andnis  person  is  treated  with  great  veneration.  No  encroachments 
should  be  made  on  the  former,  and  no  injury  offered  to  the  latter,  but 
in  cases  where  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  nation  cannot  be  secured 
by  any  other  means.  Such  cases  seldom  exist,  and  it  belongs  not  to 
.  any  party  but  to  the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  majority  of  the  society,  to 
judge  of  their  existence.  By  what  action  could  it  be  pretended  that 
Mary  had  invaded  the  rights  or  property  of  her  subjects;  or  what  scheme 
had  she  formed  against  the  liberty  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom? 
Were  fears,  and  suspicions,  and  surmises,  enough  to  justify  the  imprison- 
ing and  the  deposing  a  queen,  to  whom  the  crown  descended  from  so 
long  a  race  ofmonarchs  ?  The  principal  author  of  whatever  was  reckoned 
culpable  in  her^onduct,  was  now  driven  from  her  presence.  The 
murderers  of  the  king  might  have  been  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
the  safety  of  the  prince  have  been  secured,  and  the  protestant  religion 
have  been  established,  without  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  her  hands, 
or  condemning  her  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Whatever  right  a 
free  parliament  might  have  had  to  proceed  to  such  a  rigorous  conclusion, 
or  whatever  name  its  determinations  might  have  merited,  a  sentence  of 
this  nature,  passed  by  a  small  party  of  the  nobility,  without  acknowledg- 
ing or  consulting  the  rest  of  the  nation,  must  be  deemed  a  rebellion 
against  the  government,  and  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  partisans  of  the  confederates  reasoned  very  differently.     It  is 
evident,  said  they,  that  Mary  either  previously  gave  consent  to  the 
king's  murder,  or  did  afterwards  approve  of  that  horrid  action.     Her 
attachment  to  Bollnvell,   ll»r  po^vrr  aiul  lunHiur^  v^tn+ii  -o-    I^ht  .li 
ferred  upon  liini,  iiu-  nj.nntirr  in  ubich  slie  siiUbrrd  hU  irial  Lo  be  ror 

ricd  on,  and  llu"  iiuli  cent  sprrrl  with  wbidi  xfn    i  i  , ;  n   .1       i  ' 

with  so  many  rriuuvs,  raise  shong  suspicma*  *,     ,,    ,.,,., 

latter  beyond  nil  clonhL     To  hnvo  sufleri^d  Ih©] 

tinue  in  the  hninU  of  an  ainliiHoiisjruin^ 

and  desperate  nelions,  woufd  ho 

honourable  to  Llic  qui^en*  anff 
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with  greater  eagerness*  and  with  more  success.  Nothing*  therefore*  iS67. 
remained*  but,  by  one  bold  action*  to  deliver  themselves  and  their 
country  from  all  future  fears.  The  expedient  they  had  chosen  was  no 
less  respectful  to  the  royal  blood*  than  necessarv  for  the  public  safety. 
While  one  prince  was  set  aside  as  incapable  of  governing,  the  crown 
was  placed  on  his  head  who  was  the  unaoubted  representative  of  their 
ancient  kings. 

Whatever  opinion  posterity  mav  form  on  comparing  the  arguments 
of  the  two  contending  parties*  whatever  sentiments  we  may  entertain 
concerning  the  justice  or  necessity  of  that  course  which  the  confederates 
held,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  conduct*  so  far  as  regarded  them- 
selves* was  extremely  prudent.  Olher  expedients*  less  rigorous  towards 
Mary*  might  have  been  found  for  settling  the  nation;  but*  after  the 
injuries  which  they  had  already  offered  the  queen*  there  was  none  so 
eflectual  for  securing  their  own  safety,  or  perpetuating  their  own  power. 

To  a  great  part  of  the  nation*  the  conductor  the  confederates  appeared 
not  only  wise*  but  just.  The  king's  accession  to  the  throne  was  every 
where  proclaimed*  and  his  authonty  submitted  to  without  opposition. 
Though  several  of  the  nobles  were  still  assembled  at  Hamilton*  and 
seemed  to  be  entering  into  some  combination  against  his  government* 
an  association  for  supporting  it  was  formed*  and  signed  by  so  many 
persons  of  power  ancl  mfluence  throughout  the  nation,  as  entirely  dis- 
couraged the  attempt'. 

The  return  of  the  earl  of  Murray*  about  this  time,  added  strength  to  JJ^^,;^ 
the  party,  and  gave  it  a  reeular  and  finished  form.     Soon  after  the 
murder  of  the  king,  this  nobleman  had  retired  into  France,  upon  what 

Cretence  historians  do  not  mention.  Durins  his  residence  there,  he 
ad  held  a  close  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  of  the  confederacy,  and, 
at  their  desire,  he  now  returned.  He  seemed*  at  first*  unwilling  to 
accept  the  ofTice  of  regent.  This  hesitation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 
scruples  cither  of  diffidence  or  of  duty.  Murray  wanted  neither  the 
abilities  nor  the  ambition  which  might  incite  him  to  aspire  to  this  hieh 
dignity.  He  had  received  the  first  accounts  of  his  promotion  with  tno 
utmost  satisfaction;  but*  by  appearing  to  continue  for  some  days  in  sus- 
pense* he  gained  time  to  view  with  attention  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  to  act ;  to  balance  the  strength  and  resources  oi  the  two  contending 
factions;  and  to  examine  whether  the  foundation  on  which  his  future 
fame  and  success  must  rest*  were  sound  and  firm. 

Before  he  declared  his  final  resolution*  he  waited  on  Mary  at  Loch- 
levin.  This  visit*  to  a  sister*  and  a  oueen,  in  a  prison,  from  which  he 
had  neither  any  intention  to  relieve  tier*  nor  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
her  confinement,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  circumstances  which 
discover  the  great  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  that  age.  Murray, 
who  was  naturally  rough  and  uncourtly  in  his  manner*,  expostulated  so 
warmly  with  the  queen  concerning  her  past  conduct,  and  chai^d  her 
faults  so  home  upon  her,  that  Mary*  who  had  flattered  herself  with  more 
gentle  and  brotherly  treatment  from  him,  melted  into  tears  and  aban- 
doned herself  entirely  to  despair  \  This  interview,  from  which  Murray 
could  reap  no  political  advantage*  and  wherein  he  discovered  a  spirit  so 

A  Anders,  vol.  ii.  251.  >  Keith,  96.  s  ibid.  445^  445^ 
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severe  and  unrelenting,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  bitter  circuni' 
stances  in  Mary's  life,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  steps 
in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Lochlevin,  Murray  accepted  the  office  of 
regent,  and  began  to  act  in  that  character  without  opposition. 

Amidst  so  many  great  and  unexpected  events,  the  fate  of  Rothwell, 
the  chief  cause  of  them  all,  hath  been  almost  forgotten.  After  his  flight 
from  the  confederates^  he  lurked  for  some  time  among  his  vassals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.  But  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  make 
h^d,  in  that  country,  against  his  enemies,  or  even  to  secure  himself 
from  their  pursuit,  he  fled  for  shelter  to  his  kinsman,  the  bishop  of 
Murray;  and  when  he,  overawed  by  the  confederates,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  him,  he  retired  to  the  Orkney  isles.     Hunted  from  place  to 

5 lace,  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  retainers  as 
esperate  as  himself,  he  suffered,  at  once,  the  miseries  of  infamy  and 
of  want.     His  indigence  forced  him  upon  a  coarse  which  added  to  his 
infamy.    He  armed  a  fev^  small  ships,  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dunbar,  and,  attacking  every  vessel  which  fell  in  his  way,  endeavoured 
to  procure  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.   KJrkaldy 
and  Murray  of  TuUibardin  were  sent  out  against  him  by  the  confederates ; 
and,  surprising  him  while  he  rode  at  anchor,  scattered  his  smafl  fleet, 
took  a  part  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  with  a  smgle  ship  towards  Nor- 
way.    On  that  coast  he  fell  in  with  a  vessel  richly  laden,  and  imme- 
diately attacked  it;  the  Norwegians  sailed  with  armed  boats  Co  its  assist- 
ance, and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  Bothwell  and  all  his  crew  were  taken 
priaonerSk     Hia  name  and  qufility  v^ere  both  unknown,  and  he  was 
treated  at  first  with  aH  the  indignity  and  rigour  which  the  odious  crime 
of  piracy  merited.    His  real  character  was  soon  discovered;  and,  though 
it  saved  him  from  the  jnlamous  death  to  which  his  associates  were 
condemned,  it  could  neither  procure  him  liberty,  nor  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  his  imprisonment.   He  languished  ten  years  in  this  unhappy 
condition ;  melancnoly  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason,  and  at  last 
he  ended  his  days,  unpitied  by  his  countrymen,  and  unassisted  by 
strangers'.    Few  men  ever  accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by 
worse  means,  or  reaped  from  them  less  satisfkction.    The  early  part  of 
his  life  was  restless  and  enterprising,  full  of  danger  and  of  vicissitudes. 
His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur  to  which  he  attained  by  so  many  crimes, 
was  extremely  short ;  imbittered  by  much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by 
many  fears.    In  his  latter  years,  he  suffered  the  most  intolerable  calami- 
ties to  which  the  wretched  are  subject,  and  from  which  persons  who 
have  moved  in  sd  high  a  sphere  are  commonly  exempted. 

The  jTood  effects  of  Murray's  accession  to  the  regency  w^re  quickly 
feltw  The  party  forming  for  the  queen  was  weak,  irresolute,  and  dis- 
united; and  no  sooner  was  the  government*  of  the  kiofgdom  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  so  remarkable  both  for  his  abilities  and  popularity,  than  the 
nobles,  of  whom  it  was  composed,  lost  all  hopes  of  gaining;  ground,  and 
began  to  treat  separately  with  the  regent.  So  many  of  them  were 
brought  to  adcnowledge  the  king's  authority,  that  scarce  anv  appearance 
of  opposition  to  the  established  goviertiment  wtos  left  in  the  kingdom. 
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Had  they  adhered  to  the  mieen  with  any  firmness^  it  is  probuble*  from  ise7. 
Bliiabeth's  disposition  at  that  time,  that  she  would  have  afforded  them  "  ' 
such  assistance  as  might  have  enabled  thevi  to  iace  their  enemies  in  the 
lieid.  But  there  appeared  so  little  vigour  or  harmony  in  their  councils, 
that  she  was  discourased  from  espousins  their  cause;  and  the  regent, 
taking  advantage  of  their  situation,  obliged  them  to  submit  to  his 
government,  without  granting  any  terms,  either  to  themselves  or  to  the 
queen'. 

The  regent  vras  no  less  successful  in  his  attempt  to  get  into  his  hands 
the  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom.  Balfour,  the  deputy-governor, 
surrendered  the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  and,  as  the  reward  of  his  trea- 
chery in  deserting  Bothwell  his  patron,  obtained  terms  of  great  advan- 
tage to  himself.  The  governor  of  Dunbar,  who  discovered  greater 
fidelity,  was  soon  fiorced  to  capitulate  :  some  other  small  forts  sur- 
rendered without  resistance. 

This  lace  of  tranquillity  in  the  nation  encouraged  the  regent  to  call  a  pnriM- 
a  meeting  of  parliament.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  king's  S^'is. 
anthority,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  confederatesi,  except  the  appro* 
bation  of  this  supreme  court;  and,  after  the  success  which  had  attended 
all  their  measures,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  obtaining  it.  The 
numbers  that  resorted  to  an  assembly  which  was  called  to  deliberate  on 
matters  of  so  much,  importance,  were  great.  The  meeting  was  opened 
with  the  Qtmost  solemnity,  and  all  its  acts  passed  with  much  unanimity. 
Many,  however,  of  the  lords  who  had  discovered  the  warmest  attach- 
ment to  the  qneen,  were  present.  But  they  had  made  their  peace  with 
the  regent.  ArgvU,  Huntly,  and  Henries  acknowledged,  openly  in 
parliament,  that  their  behaviour  towards  the  king  had  been  undutifiil 
and  crminal*.  Their  compliance,  in  this  manner,  with  the  measures  of 
the  regent's  party,  was  either  the  condition  on  which  they  were  admitted 
into  favour,  or  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  reconcile- 
ment. 

The  parliameiit  granted  every  thing  the  confederates  could  demand,  (^fimu 
either  lor  the  safetv  of  their  own  persons,  or  the  security  of  that  form  ui^'Sli^' 
of  government  which  they  had  established  in  the  kingdom.     Mary's  ^^' 
resignation  of  the  crown  was  accepted,  and  declared  to  be  valid»     The 
king  s  authority,  and  Murray's  election,  were  recognised  and  confirmed. 
The  imprisoning  the  queen,  and  all  the  other  proceedings  of  the  con- 
iedermtes,  were  pronounced  lawful.    The  letters  which  Mary  had  written 
to  Bothwell  were  produced,  and  she  was  declared  to  be  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  theiung^     At  the  same  time,  all  the  acts  of  parliament 
of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty,  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  were  publicly  ratified ;  new  statutes  to  the  same  purpose 
were  enacted;  and  nothbg  that  could  contribute  to  root  out  the  remains 
of  popery,  or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  reformation,  was  neglected. 

It  IS  observable,  however,  that  the  same  parsimonious  spirit  prevailed 
ID  this  parliameqt,  as  in  that  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty.  The  protestant  clersy,  notwithstanding  man v  discouragements, 
and  their  extreme  poverty^  had,  for  seven  years,  performed  all  religious 

«  Keith,  447. 450.  46S. 
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1567-      offices  in  the  kingdom.    The  expedients  fallen  upon  for  their  subsistence 
—  had  hitherto  proved  ineflTectual,  or  were  intended  to  be  so.     But,  not- 
withstanding their  known  indigence,  and  the  warm  remonstrances  of 
the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this  year,  the  parliament  did 
nothing  more  for  their  relief,  than  prescribe  some  new  reflations  con- 
cerning the  payment  of  the  thirds  of  benefices,  which  did  not  produce 
any  considerable  change  in  the  situation  of  the  clei^y. 
i5d8  A  few  days  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  four  of  Bothwell's 
Jan.  a.   *      dependents  were  conricted  of  being  guilty  of  the  king's  murder,  and 
suffered  death  as  traitors.     Their  confessions  brought  to  light  many 
circumstances  relative  to  the  manner  of  committing  that  barbarous 
crime;  but  they  were  persons  of  low  rank,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy'. 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  submission  to  the  regent's  authority, 
there  still  abounded  in  the  kingdom  many  secret  murmurs  and  cabals. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  reckoned  Murray's  promotion 
an  injury  to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who,  as  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
had,  in  their  opinion,  an  undoubted  right  to  be  regent.  The  length 
and'rigour  of  Mary's  sufferings  began  to  move  many  to  commiserate  her 
case.  All  who  leaned  to  the  ancient  opinions  in  religion  dreaded  the 
effects  of  Murray's  zeal.  And  he,  thoush  his  abilities  were  great,  did 
not  possess  the  talents  requisite  for  soothing  the  rage  or  removing  the 
jealousies  of  the  different  factions.  By  insinuation,  or  address,  he 
might  have  gained  or  softened  many  who  had  opposed  him;  but  he  was 
a  stranger  to  these  gentle  afts.  His  virtues  were  severe ;  and  his  deport- 
ment towards  his  equals,  especially  after  his  elevation  to  the  regency, 
distant  and  haughty.  This  behaviour  offended  some  of  the  nobles,  and 
alarmed  others.  The  queen's  faction,  which  had  been  so  easily  dis- 
persed, began  again  to  gather  and  to  unite,  and  was  secretly  favoured 
by  some  who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the  confederates*. 
Mary  Such  was  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  nation  towards  the  queen, 

SS27oeh-   when  she  recovered  her  liberty,  in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  to  her 
*^"  friends,  than  unexpected  by  her  enemies.     Several  attempts  had  been 

made  to  procure  her  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  which  some  unfore- 
seen accident,  or  the  vigilance  of  her  keepers,  had  hitherto  disap- 
pointed. At  last,  Mary  employed  all  her  art  to  gain  Geoi^  Douglas, 
her  keeper's  brother,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  As  her  manners  were 
•naturally  affable  and  insinuating,  she  treated  him  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing distinction ;  she  even  allowed  him  to  entertain  the  most  ambitious 
hopes,  by  letting  fall  some  expressions,  as  if  she  would  choose  him  for 
her  husband^  At  his  age,  and  in  such  circumstances,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  such  a  temptation.  He  yielded,  and  dreVr  others  into  the 
plot.  On  Sunday,  the  second  of  May,  while  his  brother  sat  at  supper, 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  retired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  his 
ticcomplices  found  means  to  steal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother's  cham- 
ber, and,  opening  the  gates  to  the  queen  and  one  of  her  maids,  locked 
them  behind  her,  and  then  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake.  Marv  ran 
with  precipitation  to  the  boot  which  was  prepared  for  her,   and,  on 

4  Anders.  toI.  ii.  165.  '  Melv.  179. 
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reaching  the  shore,  was  received  with  the  utmost  joy  by  Douglas,  lord     i566. 
Seaton,  and  sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  with  a  few  attendants,  waited  "  * 

for  her.  She  instantly  mounted  on  horseback,  and  rode  full  speed 
towards  Niddrie,  lord  Seaton's  seat  iu  West-Lothian.  She  arrived 
there  that  night,  without  being  pursued  or  interrupted.  After  halting 
three  hours,  she  set  out  for  Hamilton;  and,  travelling  at  the  same  pace, 
she  reached  it  next  morning. 

Oo  the  first  news  of  Mary's  escape,  her  friends,  whom,   in  their  Aniyea  ai 
present  disposition,  a  much  smaller  accident  would  have  roused,  ran  to  Mrraima 
arms.     In  a  fi^w  days,  her  court  was  .filled  with  a  great  and  splendid  JSJj^ 
train  of  nobles,  accompanied  by  such  numbers  of  followers,  as  formed 
aD  army  above  six  thousand  strong.     In  their  presence .  she  declared 
that  the  resignation  of  the  prown,  and  the  other  deeds  which  she  had 
signed  during  her  imprisonment,  were  extorted  from  her  by  fear.     Sir 
Robert  Melvil  confirmed  her  declaration;  and  on  that,  as  well  as  on 
other  accounts^   a  council  of  the  nobles  and  chief  men  of  her  party 
pronounced  all  these  transactions  void  and  illegal.     At  the  same  time,  ^i 
an  association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  her  person  and  authority, 
and  subscribed  by  nine  earls,  nine  bishops,  eighteen  lords,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  distinction'.     Among  them  we   find  several  who  had 
been  present  in  the  last  parliament,  and  who  had  signed  the  counter- 
association  in  defence  of  the  king's  government;   but  such  sudden 
changes  were  then  so  common,  as  to  be  no  matter  of  reproach. 

At  the  time  when  the  queen  made  her  escape,  the  regent  was  at  constorm- 
Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  justice.     An  event  so  contrary  to  their  i^T^«'tS. 
expectations,  and  so  fatal  to  their  schemes,  gave  a  great  shock  to  his  i>«^<*- 
adherents.     Many  of  them  appeared  wavering  and  irresolute ;    others 
began  to   carry  on  private  negotiations  with  the   queen;  and  some 
openly  revolted  to  her  side.     In  so  difficult  a  juncture,  where  his  own 
(ame,  and  the  being  of  the  party,   depended  on.  his  choice,  the  regent's 
most  fiuthful  associates  were  divided  in  opinion.     Some  advised  him  to 
retire,  without  loss,  of  time,    to   Stirling.     The  queen's  army  was 
already  strong,  and  only  eight  miles  distant;  the  adjacent  country  was 
full  of  the  friends  and  dependents  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  other 
lords  of  the, queen's  faction;   Glasgow  was   a   large   and  unfortified 
town;   his  own  train  consisted  of  no  sreater  number  than  was  usual  in 
times  of  peace;  all  these  reasons  pleaded  for  a  retreat.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  arguments  were  urged  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.     The 
citizens  of  Glasgow  were  well  afiected  to  the  cause;   the  vassals  of 
Glencaim,   Lennox,  and  Semple,  lay  near  at  hand,  and  were  both 
numerous  and  full  of  zeal ;   succours  might  arrive  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  in  a  few  days;  in  war,  success  depends  upon  reputation, 
as  much  as  upon  numbers;  reputation  is  gained,  or  lost,  by  the  first 
step  one  takes ;  on  all  these  considerations,  a  retreat  would  be  attended 
ymih  all  the   ignominy  of  a  flight,  and  would,  at  once,  dispirit  his 
friends,  and  inspire  his  enemies  with  boldness.     In  such  dangerous  Ertiprmieat 
exigencies  as  this,  the  superiority  of  Murray's  genius  appeared,  and  *^^"^' 
enabled  him  both  to  choose  with  wisdom  and  to  act  with  vigour.     He 
declared  against  retreating,   and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Glasgow* 
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1566.      And  while  he  amused  the  queen  for  some  days,   by  pretending   to 

hearken  to  some  overtures,  which  she  made  for  accommodating  their 

differences,  he  was  employed,  with  the  utmost  industry,  in  drawing 
together  his  adherents  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field;  and,  thoueh  far  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  confided  so  much  in  the  valour  of  his  troops  and 
the  experience  of  his  officers,  that  he  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and 
determined  to  hazard  a  battle'. 
s%ny  13.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen's  generals  had  commanded  her  army 

to  move.  Their  intention  was,  to  conduct  her  to  Dunbarton  castle,  a 
place  of  great  strength,  which  the  regent  had  not  been  able  to  wrest 
out  of  the  hands  of  lord  Fleming,  the  governor;  but  if  the  enemy 
should  endeavour  to  interrupt  their  macch,  they  resolved  not  to 
decline  an  engagement.  In  Mary's  situation,  no  resolution  could  be 
more  imprudent.  A  part  only  of  her  forces  was  assembled.  Huntly, 
Ogilvie,  and  the  northern  clans,  were  soon  expected;  her  sufferings 
had  removed  or  diminished  the  prejudices  of  many  among  her  subjects; 
the  address  with  which  she  surmounted  the  dangers  that  obstructed 
her  escape,  dazzled  and  interested  the  people;  the  sudden  confluence 
of  so  many  nobles  added  lustre  to  her  cause;  she  might  assuredly 
d^end  on  the  friendship  and  countenance  of  France;  she  had  reason 
to  expect  the  protection  of  England;  her  enemies  could  not  possibly 
look  for  support  from  that  quarter.  She  had  much  to  hope  from 
pursuing  slow  and  cautious  measures;   they  had  every  thing  to  fear. 

But  Mary,  whose  hopes  were  naturally  sanguine,  and  her  passions 
impetuous,  was  so  elevated  by  her  sudden  transition  from  the  depth 
of  distress,  to  such  an  unusual  appearance  of  prosperity,  that  she  nerer 
doubted  of  success.  Her  army,  which  was  almost  double  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Hamiltons  and  their  depen- 
dents. Of  these  the  archbishop  of  St*  Andrew's  had  the  chief  direc- 
tion, and  hoped,  by  a  victory,  not  only  to  crush  Murray,  the  ancient 
enemy  of  his  house,  but  to  get  the  person  of  the  oueen  into  his  hands, 
and  to  oblige  her  either  to  marry  one  of  the  duke  s  sons,  or,  at  least, 
to  commit  the  chief  direction  of  her  affairs  to  himself.  His  ambition 
prored  fatal  to  the  queen,  to  himself,  and  to  his  family*. 
iLitiie  oi  Mary's  imprudence  in  resolving  to  fight,  was  not  greater  than  the  ill 

Liingnde.  couduct  of  her  gonerals  in  the  battle.  Between  the  two  armies,  and 
on  the  road  towards  Dunbarton,  there  was  an  eminence  called  Langside 
Hill.  This  the  regent  had  the  precaution  to  seize,  and  posted  bis 
troops  in  a  small  village,  and  among  some  gardens  and '  enclosures 
adjacent.  In  this  advantapous  situation  he  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  whose  superiority  in  cavalry  could  be  of  no  benent  to  them 
on  such  broken  ground.  The  Hamiltons,  who  composed  the  Tan- 
guard,  ran  so  eagerly  to  the  attack,  that  they  put  themselves  out  of 
breath,  and  left  the  main  battle  far  behind.  The  encounter  of  the 
spearmen  was  fierce  and  desperate;  but  as  the  forces  of  the  Hamiltons 
were  exposed,  on  the  one  flank,  to  a  continued  fire  from  a  body  of 
musketeers,  attacked  on  the  other  by  the  regent's  most  choice  troops, 
and  not  supportexl  by  the  rest  of  the  queen  s  army,   they  were  soon 
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obliged  to  gi?e  ground,  and  the  rout  immediately  became  universal,     isas. 
Few  Tictories  in  a  civil  war,  and  among  a  fierce  people^  have  been  .^^ 


Iofsued  with  less  violence*  or  attended  with  lew  bloodshed*  Three  ^^^^ 
undred  fell  in  the  field.  In  the  flight  almost  none  were  killed.  The 
regent  and  his  principal  officers  rode  about,  beseeching  the  soldiers  to 
spare  their  countrymen.  The  number  of  prisoners  was  great,  and 
among  them  many  persons  of  distinction.  The  regent  marched  back 
to  Glasgow,  and  returned  public  thanks  to  God  for  this  great,  and,  on 
his  side,  almost  bloodless  victory'. 

During  the  engagement,  Mary  stood  on  a  hill,  at  no  great  distance,  hw  night. 
and  beheld  all  that  passed  in  the  field,  with  such  emotions  of  mind  as 
are  not  easily  described.  When  she  saw  the  army,  which  was  her  last 
hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  her  spirit,  which  all  her  past 
misforlunes  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue,  sunk  altogether.  In 
the  utmost  consternation,  she  began  her  flight;  and  so  lively  were  her 
impressions  of  lear,  that  she  never  closed  her  eyes,  till  she  reached  the 
abbej  of  Dundrenan  in  Galloway,  full  sixty  Scottish  miles  from  the  place 
of  battle'. 

These  revolutions  in  Mary's  fortune  had  been  no  less  rapid  than  sin- 
giilar.  In  the  short  space  of  eleven  days  she  had  been  a  prisoner  at  the 
mercy  of  her  most  inveterate  enemies;  she  had  seen  a  powerful  army 
under  her  command,  and  a  numerous  train  of  nobles  at  her  devotion. 
And  now  she  was  obliged  to  fly,  in  the  utmost  danger  of  her  life,  and 
to  lurk,  with  a  few  attendants,  in  a  corner  of  her  kingdom.  Not  think- 
ing herself  safe,  even  in  that  retreat,  her  fears  impelled  her  to  an  action, 
the  most  unadvised,  as  well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  in  her  whole  life. 
This  was  her  retiring  into  England;  a  step,  which,  on  many  accounts, 
ottfbl  to  have  appeared  to  her  rash  and  dangerous. 

Before  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  mutual  distrust  and  jealousies  had  OMoiirM  on 
arisen  between  her  and  Elizabeth.  All  their  subsequent  transactions  uaguSi!"*' 
had  contributed  to  exasperate  and  inflame  these  passions.  She  had 
endeavoured,  by  secret  negotiations  and  intrigues,  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  Elizabeth's  government,  and  to  advance  her  own  pretensions 
to  the  English  crewn.  Elizabeth,  who  possessed  great  power  and  acted 
with  les^  reserve,  had  openly  supported  Mary's  rebellious  subjects,  and 
fomented  aU  the  dissensions  and  troubles  in  which  her  reign  had  been 
involved.  The  maxims  of  policy  still  authorized  that  queen  to  pursue 
the  same  course;  as,  by  keeping  Scotland  in  confusion,  she  effectually 
secured  the  peace  of  her  own  kingdom.  The  regent,  after  his  victory, 
had  marched  to  Edinburgh,  and,  not  knowing  what  course  the  queen  had 
taken,  it  was  several  days  before  he  thought  of  pursuing  her^  She 
m^ht  have  been  concealed  in  that  retired  corner,  among  subjects 
devoted  to  her  interest,  until  her  party,  which  was  dispersed,  rather  than 
broken,  by  the  late  defeat,  should  gather  such  strength  that  she  could 
again  appear  with  safety  at  their  head.  There  was  not  any  danger  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  run,  rather  than  threw  herself  into  the  hands  ^ 
of  an  enemy,  from  whom  she  had  already  suffered  so  many  injuries, 
and  who  was  prompted,  both  by  inclination  and  by  interest,  to  renew 
them. 
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1568.  But,  OD  the  other  hand,  during  Mary's  confinement,  Elizabeth  had 
■"""""""  declared  against  the  proceedings  of  her  subjects,  and  solicited  for  her 
liberty,  with  a  ivarmtn  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity.  She 
had  invited  her  to  take  refuge  in  England,  and  had  promised  to  meet 
her  in  person,  and  to  give  her  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  a  queen»  a 
kinswoman,  and  an  ally'.  Whatever  apprehension  Elizabeth  might 
entertain  of  Mary's  designs,  while  she  had  power  in  her  hands,  she  was, 
at  present,  the  object,  not  of  fear,  but  of  pity;  and  to  take  advantage  of 
her  situation,  would  be  both  ungenerous  and  inhuman.  The  horrors 
of  a  prison  were  fresh  in  Mary's  memory;  and  if  she  should  fall  a  second 
time  into  the  hands  of  her  subjects,  there  was  no  injury  to  which  the 
presumption  of  success  might  not  embolden  them  to  proceed.  To 
attempt  escaping  into  France,  was  dangerous,  and,  in  her  situation, 
almost  impossible ;  nor  could  she  bear  the  thoughts  of  appearing  as  an 
exile  and  a  fugitive  in  that  kingdom  where  she  had  once  enjoyed  all 
the  splendour  of  a  queen.  England  remained  her  only  asylum;  and  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  lord  Herries,  Fleming,  and  her  other  attend- 
ants, who  conjured  her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  to  confide  in  Eliza- 
beth's promises  of  generosity,  her  infatuation  was  invincible,  and  she 
resolved  to  fly  thither.  Herries,  by  her  command,  wrote  to  Lowther, 
the  deputy-governor  of  Carlisle,  to  know  what  reception  he  would  give 
uer  x«o0p-  her;  and,  before  his  answer  could  return,  her  fear  and  impatience  was 
cSide.  so  great,  that  she  got  into  a  fisherboat,  and,  with  about  twenty  attend- 
^'^  ^^'  ants,  landed  at  WirkiAgton  in  Cumberland,  and  thence  she  was  con- 
ducted with  many  marks  of  respect  to  Carlisle'. 
B|||»^|>  As  soon  as  Mary  arrived  in  England,  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 

ooncaminc  quecu,  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  injuries  which  she  had 
ot^tSSSog  sufiered  from  her  own  subjects,  and  imploring  that  pity  and  assistance 
^'  which  her  present  situation  demanded  ^     An  event  so  extraordinary, 

and  the  conduct  which  might  be  proper  in  consequence  of  it,  drew  the 
attention  and  employed  the  thoughts  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council.  If 
their  deliberations  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  justice  or 
generosity  alone,  they  would  not  have  found  them  long  or  intricate.  A 
queen,  vanquished  by  her  own  subjects,  and  threatened  by  them  with 
the  loss  of  her  liberty,  or  of  her  life,  had  fled  from  their  violence,  and 
thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  nearest  neighbour  and  ally,  from 
whom  she  had  received  repeated  assurances  of  friendship  and  protection. 
These  circumstances  entitled  her  to  respect  and  to  compassion,  and 
required  that  she  should  either  be  restored  to  her  own  kingdom,  or, 
at  least,  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  seeje  aid  from  any  other  quarter.  But 
with  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors,  the  question  was  not,  what  was 
most  just  or  generous,  but  what  was  most  beneficial  to  herself,  and  to 
the  English  nation.  Three  different  resolutions  might  have  been  taken, 
with  regard  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  To  reinstate  her  in  her  throne, 
was  one;  to  allow  her  to  retire  into  France,  was  another;  to  detain  her 
in  England,  was  a  third.  Each  of  these  drew  consequences  after  it,  of 
the  utmost  importance,  which  were  examined,  as  appears  from  papers 
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still  extant  %  with  that  minute  accuracy  which  Eliiabeth's  ministers     i&68. 
employed  in  all  their  consultations  upon  afiairs  of  moment.  ' 

To  restore  Mary  to  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  Scot- 
land, they  observed,  would  render  her  more  powerful  than  ever.  The 
nobles  who  were  most  firmly  attached  to  the  English  interest  would 
quickly  feel  the  utmost  weight  of  her  resentment.  As  the  gratitude  of 
princes  is  seldom  strong  or  lasting,  regard  to  her  own  interest  might 
soon  effiice  the  memory  of  her  obligations  to  Elizabeth,  and  prompt  her 
to  renew  the  alliance  of  the  Scottish  nation  with  France,  and  revive 
her  own  pretensions  to  the  English  crown.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  fetter 
or  circumscribe  the  Scottish  queen,  by  any  conditions  that  would 
prevent  these  dangers.  Her  party/ in  Scotland  was  numerous  and 
powerful.  Her  return,  even  without  any  support  from  England,  would 
inspire  her  friends  with  new  zeal  and  courage;  a  single  victory  might 
give  them  the  superiority,  which  they  had  lost  by  a  single  defeat,  and 
render  Mary  a  more  formidable  rival  than  ever  to  Elizabeth. 

The  dangers  arising  from  suffering  Mary  to  return  into  France,  were 
no  less  obvious.  The  French  king  could  not  refuse  his  assistance 
towards  restoring  his  sister  and  ally  to  her  throne.  Elizabeth  would, 
once  more,  see  a  foreign  army  in  the  island,  overawing  the  Scots,  and 
ready  to  enter  her  kingdom;  and,  if  the  commotions  in  France,  on 
account  of  religion,  were  settled,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  nyght  resume 
their  ambitious  projects,  and  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Scotland 
mieht  invade  England  where  it  is  weakest  and  most  defenceless. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  detain  her  in  England;  and  to 

Krmit  her  either  to  live  at  liberty  there,  or  to  confine  her  in  a  prison. 
te  former  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  Her  court  would  become  a 
Iilace  of  resort  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  the  disaffected,  and  to  the 
overs  of  innovation.  Though  Elizabeth  aifected  to  represent  Mary's 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown  as  ill-founded,  she  was  not  ignorant 
that  they  did  not  appear  in  that  light  to  the  nation,  and  that  many 
thought  them  preferable  even  to  her  own  title.  If  the  activity  of  her 
emissaries  had  gained  her'so  many  abettors,  her  own  personal  influence 
virasmueh  more  to  be  dreaded;  her  beauty,  her  address,  her  sufierings, 
by  the  admiration  and  pity  which  they  would  excite,  could  not  fail  of 
making  many  converts  to  her  party'. 

It  was  indeed  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  treating  Mary  as  a  prisoner 
would  excite  universal  indignation  against  Elizabeth ;  and  that,  by  this 
unexampled  severity  towards  a  queen,  who  implored,  and  to  whom  she 
had  promised,  her  protection,  she  would  forfeit  the  praise  of  justice  and 
humanity,  which  was  hitherto  due  to  her  administration.  But  the 
English  monarchs  were  often  so  solicitous  to  secure  their  kingdom 
against  the  Scots,  as  to  be  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  which  they 
employed  for  that  purpose.  Henry  tne  fourth  had  seized  the  heir  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  who  was  forced  by  the  violence  of  a  storm  to  take 
refuge  in  one  of  the  ports  of  his  kingdom;  and,  in  coi^tempt  of  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  without  reearding  his  tender  age,  or  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  father,  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  many  years.  This 
action,  though  detested  by  posterity,  Elizabeth  resolved  now  to  imitate. 

<  Anders.  14.  99.  iOS.  >  Aoden.  vol.  iv.  S6,  60. 
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1568.      Her  vtrliie  was  doI  more  proof  than  that  of  Henry  had  been^  agaiast  ihe 
teniptations  of  interest ;  and  the  possession  of  a  present  advantage  was 

!>remrred  to  the  prospect  of  future  fame.  The  satisfaction  which  she 
elt  in  mortifying  a  riraU  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  she  enried, 
had,  perhaps,  no  less  influence  than  political  considerations  in  bringing 
her  to  this  resolution.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  screen  her* 
ieU  from  the  censure  which  this  conduct  merited,  and  to  make  her 
treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen  look  like  the  effect  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  choice,  she  determined  to  assume  the  appearance  of  concern 
for  her  interest,  and  of  deep  sympathy  with  her  suiferings. 
Mij  w.  With  this  view,  she  instantly  despatched  lord  Scrope,  warden  of  the 

west  marches,  and  sir  Francis  KnoUys,  her  vicechamberlain,  to  the 

Jueen  of  Scots,  with  letters  full  of  expressions  of  kindness  and  con- 
olence.   But,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  private  instructions  to  watch 
all  her  motions,  and  to  take  care  that  she  should  not  escape  into  her 
uairde^     own  kingdom*.     On  their  arrival,  Mary  demanded  a  personal  interview 
^tuii4  '    with  the  queen,  that  she  might  lay  before  her  the  injuries  which  she  had 
£th'f  ^    suffered,  and  receive  from  her  those  friendly  offices  which  she  had  been 
**^°^         encouraged  to  expect.     They  answered,  that  it  was  with  reluctance 
admission  into  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  was  at  present  denied  her; 
that  while  she  lay  under  the  imputation  of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  their  mistress,  to  whom  he  was  so  nearly  allied, 
could  not.  Without  bringing  a  stain  upon  her  own  reputation,  admit  her 
into  her  presence;  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  cleared  herself  from  that 
aspersion,  they  promised  her  a  reception  suitable  to  her  dignity,  and  aid 
proportioned  to  her  distress*. 
iMM  pttm         Nothing  could  be  more  artful  than  this  pretence ;  and  it  was  Ihe  occa- 
hermdacL  slou  of  leading  the  queen  of  Scots  into  the  snare  in  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers  wished  to  entangle  her.     Mary  expressed  the  utmost 
surprise  at  thb  unexpected  manner  of  evading  her  request;  but,  as  she 
could  not  believe  so  many  professions  of  friendship  to  he  void  of  sin- 
cerity, she  frankly  offered  to  submit  her  cause  to  the  cognisaace  of 
Elizabeth,  and  undertook  to  produce  such  proofs  of  her  own  innocence, 
and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations  brought  against  her,  as  should 
(ollj  remove  the  seniles,  and  satisfy  the  delicacy,  of  the  English  queen. 
This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Elizabeth  laboured  to  bring  the  mat- 
£iixabeih      tcr.    lu  consequenco  of  this  appeal  of  the  Scottish,  queen,  she  now  eon- 
tanto^^of    sidered  herself  as  the  umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects,  and  foresaw 
that  she  would  have  it  entirely  in  her  own  power  to  protract  the  inquiry 
to  any  loAgth,  and  to  perplex  and  involve  it  in  endless  difficulties.     In 
the  mean  lime,  she  was  furnished  with  a  plausible  reason  for  keeping 
her  at  a  distance  from  court,  and  for  re&sing  to  contribute  towards 
replacing  her  on  the  throne.     As  Mary's  conduct  had  been  extremely 
incautious,  and  the  presumptions  of  her  guilt  were  many  and  strong,  it 
was  not  impossible  ner  subjects  might  make  good  theiir  charce  against 
her;  and  if  this  should  be  tne  re»uk  of  the  inquiry,  she  would,  thence- 
forth, cease  to  be  the  object  of  regard  or  of  compassion*  and  the  treat- 
ing her  with  coldness  and  neglect  would  merit  little  ceasuve.     In  a 
matter  so  darit  and  mysterious,  there  wi^  no  probability  that  Mary 

^  Andect.  vol.  it.  SS.  7<».  92.  >  Idem,  toK  iv.  8.  »S. 
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could  bring  proofe  of  bar  imiocwice,  90  incoDte^led*  as  to  ronder  the     iH». 

condvcl  of  the  English  queen  altogether  culpable;  and  perhaps  iooipa- 

lience  under  restraint,  suspicion  of  Elizabeth's  partiality,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  her  artifices,  might  engage  Mary  in  sudi  cabals  as  would 
justify  the  using  her  with  greater  rigour. 

Eliiabeth  early  perceiv^  many  advantages  which  would  arise  from 
an  inf|uiry  ii|to  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  carried  on  under 
her  direction^  There  was  some  danger,  howeyer,  that  Mary  might 
discover  her  secret  intentions  too  soon,  and,  by  recedii^  from  the 
offer  which  she  had  made,  endeavour  to  disappoint  them.  But,  eyen 
in  that  event,  she  determined  not  to  drop  the  inquiry,  and  had  thought 
of  several  different  expedients  for  canning  it  on<  The  countess  of 
Lennox,  convinced  that  Mary  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  son, 
and  thirstine  for  that  vengeance  which  it  was  natural  for  a  mother  to 
demand,  had  implored  Elizabeth's  justice,  and  solicited  her,  with  many 
tears,  in  her  own  name,,  and  in  her  husband's,  to  bring  the  Scottish 
queen  to  a  trial  for  that  crime '.  The  parents  of  the  unhappy  prince 
had  a  just  right  to  prefer  this  accusation;  qor  could  she,  who  was  their 
nearest  kinswoman,  be  condemned  for  listoning  to  so  equitable  a 
demand.  Brides,  as  the  Scottish  nobles  openly  accused  Mary  of  the 
same  crime,  and  pretonded  to  be  able  to  confirm  their  charge  by  suffi- 
cient proof,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prevail  on  them  to  peti- 
tioQ  the  queen  of  England  to  take  cognizance  of  their  proceeoings 
against  their  ^oyereign ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  English  councu, 
that  it  would  b^  reasoj^able  to  comply  with  the  request'.  At  the 
same  time,  theobsolete  claim  of  the  superiority  of  England  over  Scotland 
hegaji  to  be  talked  of;  and*  on  that  accouut,  it  was  pretonded  that  the 
decision  of  the  cont^t  between  Mary  and  her  subjects  belonged  of  right 
to  Elizabeth  \  But,  though  Elizabeth  revolved  all  these  expedients  in 
her  miqd,  and  kept  them  ip  reserve  to  be  made  use  of  as  occasion 
qiight  r^uire,  sbe  wished  that  the  inquiry  into  Mary's  conduct  should 
appear  to  be  undertaken  purely  in  compliance  with  her  own  demand, 
and  in  order  to  vindicate  her  inqocence;  and  so  lon^  as  that  appear* 
anee  cotild  be  preserved,  pone  of  the  other  expedients  were  to  be 
employed. 

When  Mary  cojoii^entod  to  submit  her  cause  to  Elizabeth*  she  was  iar 
from  soqpectiog  Ihat  any  bad  consequences  could  foUew,  or  that  any 
dangerous  pretomions  could  be  founded  on  her  offer.  She  expected 
that  Elizabeth  herself  would  receive  and  examine  her  defences  4;  she 
meant  to  consider  her  as  an  equal,  £>r  whose  fatisfiictioa  she  was  willing 
|o  explain  any  part  of  her  conduct  that  was  Kable  to  censure;  not  to 
aoknowledge  her  as  a  superior,  before  whom  she  was  bound  to  plead 
her  cause.  But  Elizabeth  put  a  very  different  sense  on  Mary^s  offsr. 
She  considered  l^erself  as  clmsen  to  be  judge  in  the  controversy  between 
tl|e  Scottish  queen  and  her  #ub  jects,  and  began  to  act  in  tbat  capacity. 
She  propos^  to  appoint  commissioners  to  bear  the  pleadinga  of  both 
paKie«,  and  wrote  to  the  regi^nt  of  Scotland  to  impower  proper  perions 
to  appear  before  them  in  hia  name,  and  to  produce  what  he  eould 
alli^e  IP  viudiCi^Mop  vf  his  proceedings  aga«Mt  bis  soveteigu. 

^  Gamd.  412.    Haynet,  469.  >  Anden.  vol.  iv.  oart  i.  57. 
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f  ses.  Mary  had  hitherto  relied  with  unaccountable  credulity  on  Elizabeth's 
professions  of  regard,  and  expected  that  so  many  kind  speeches  would 
at  last  be  accompanied  with  some  suitable  actions.  But  this  proposal 
entirely  undeceived  her.  She  plainly  perceived  the  artifice  of  Eliza- 
beth's conduct,  and  saw  what  a  diminution  it  would  be  to  her  own 
honour  to  appear  on  a  level  with  her  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  stand 
together  with  them  at  the  bar  of  a  superior  and  a  judge.  She  retracted 
the  ofier  which  she  had  made,  and  which  had  been  perverted  to  a  pur- 
pose so  contrary  to  her  intention.     She  demanded,  with  more  earnest- 

jbIj  13.  jiess  than  ever,  to  be  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence ;  and  wrote  to 
her  in  a  strain  very  difierent  from  what  she  had  formerly  used,  and 
which  fully  discovers  the  grief  and  indignation  that  preyed  on  her 
heart.  '^In  my  present  situation,"  says  she,  "I  neither  will  nor  can 
reply  to  the  accusations  of  my  subjects.  I  am  ready,  of  my  own 
accord,  and  out  of  friendship  to  you,  to  satisfy  your  scruples,  and  to 
vindicate  my  own  conduct.  My  subjects  are  not  my  eouals;  nor  will 
I,  by  submitting  my  cause  to  a  judicial  trial,  acknowledge  them  to  be 
so.  I  fled  into  your  arms,  as  into  those  of  my  nearest  relation  and 
most  perfect  friend.  I  did  you  honour,  as  I  imagined,  in  choosing 
you,  preferably  to  any  other  prince,  to  be  the  restorer  of  an  injured 
queen.  Was  it  ever  known  that  a  prince  was  blamed  for  hearing,  in 
person,  the  complaints  of  those  who  appealed  to  his  justice,  against  the 
false  accusations  of  their  enemies  ?  You  admitted  into  your  presence 
my  bastard  brother,  who  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion;  and  you  deny 
me  that  honour !  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  the  occaision  of  bring- 
ing any  stain  upon  your  i^eputation !     I  expected  that  your  manner  of 

Ai»u  M.  treating  me  would  have  added  lustre  to  it.  Sufier  me  either  to  implore 
the  aid  of  other  princes,  whose  delicacy  on  this  head  will  be  less,  and 
their  resentment  of  my  wrongs  greater;  or  let  me  receive  from  your 
hands  that  assistance  which  it  becomes  you,  more  than  any  other  prince, 
to  grant;  and,  by  that  benefit,  bind  me  to  yourself  in  the  indissoluble 
ties  of  gratitude'." 

This  letter  somewhat  disconcerted  Elizabeth's  plan,  but  did  not  divert 
her  from  the  prosecution  of  it  She  laid  the  matter  before  the  privy 
council,  and  it  was  there  determined,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  queen,  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry 
into  her  conduct;  and,  until  that  were  finished,  it  was  agreed  that 
Elizabeth  could  not,  consistently  with  her  own  honour,  or  with  the 
safety  of  her  government,  either  give  her  the  assistance  which  she 
demanded,  or  permit  her  to  retire  out  of  the  kingdom.  Lest  she  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  while  she  resided  so  near  Scotland, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  her  to  some  place  at  a  greater  distance 
fi'om  the  borders '. 

While  the  English  court  was  occupied  in  these  deliberations,  the 
regent  did  not  neglect  to  improve  the  victory  at  Langside.     That  event 

^hwrau.  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him.  It  not  only  drove  the  queen  her^ 
self  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  left  her  adherents  dispersed,  and  v^thout 
a  leader,  at  his  mercy.  He  seemed  resolved,  at  first,  to  proceed  against 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Six  persons  of  some  distinction,  who  had 
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b«en  taken  prisoners  in  the  battle,  were  tried  and  condemned  to  death,     i5S8. 
as  rebels  against  the  king's  governmeDt.     They  were  led  to  the  place  *"""V 
of  execution,  but,  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  Knox,  they  obtained 
a  pardon.  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh  was  one  of  the  number,  who  lived 
to  giye  both  the  regent  and  Knox  reason  to  repent  of  this  commendable 
act  of  lenity*. 

Soon  after,  the  regent  marched  with  an  anny,  consisting  of  four 
thousand  horse  and  one  thousand  foot  towards  the  west  borders.  The 
nobles  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  were  all  the  queen's  adherents ;  but, 
as  they  had  not  force  sufficient  to  obstruct  his  progress,  he  must  either 
have  obliged  them  to  submit  to  the  king,  or  would  nave  laid  waste  their 
lands  with  fire  and  sword.  But  Elizabeth,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
keep  Scotland  in  confusion,  by  preserving  the  balance  between  the  two 
parties,  and  who  was  endeavouring  to  sooth  the  Scottish  queen  by  gentle 
treatment,  interposed  at  her  desire.  After  keeping  the  field  two  weeks, 
the  regent,  in  compliance  to  the  English  ambassador,  dismissed  his 
Ibrces;  and  an  expedition,  which  mignt  have  proved  fatal  to  his  oppo- 
nents, ended  with  a  few  acts  of  severity*. 

The  resolution  of  the  English  privj  council,  with  regard  to  Mary's  kiary  eu- 
person,  was  soon  carried  into  execution ;   and,  without  regarding  her  b^J^. 
remonstrances  or  complaints,  she  was  conducted  to  Bolton,  a  castle  of  laiy  is. 
lord  Scrope's,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire^.    In  this  place,  her  corres- 
pondence with  her  friends  in  Scotland  became  more  difficult,  and  any 
prospect  of  making  her  escape  was  entirely  cut  off.  She  now  felt  herself 
to  be  completely  in  Elizabeth's  power,  and,  though  treated  ins  yet  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  queen,  her  real  condition  was  that  of  a  prisoner. 
Mary  knew  what  it  was  to  be  deprived  of  liberty,  and  dreaded  it  as  the 
worst  of  all  evils.  While  the  remembrance  of  her  late  imprisonment  was 
still  lively,  and  the  terror  of  a  new  one  filled  her  mind,  Elizabeth  thought 
it  a  proper  juncture  to  renew  her  former  proposition,  that  she  would 
suffer  the  regent  and  his  adherents  to  be  called  into  England,  and  con- 
sent to  their  being  heard  in  defence  of  their  own  conduct.  She  declared  joij  n. 
it  to  be  far  from  her  intention  to  claim  any  right  of  judging  between 
Mary  and  her  subjects,  or  of  degrading  her  so  mr  as  to  require  that  she 
should  answer  to  their  accusations.    Oathe  contrary,  Murray  and  his 
associates  were  summoned  to  appear,  in  order  to  justify  their  conduct 
in  treating  their  sovereign  so  harshly,  and  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
those  crimes  with  which  she  had  charged  them.  On  her  part,  Elizabeth 
promised,  whatever  should  be  the  issue  of  this  inquiry,  to  employ  all 
her  power  and  influence  towards  replacing  Mary  on  her  throne,  under 
a  few  limitations,  by  no  means  unreasonable.    Mary,  deceived  by  this  Agrtm  thai 
seeminff  attention  to  her  dignity  as  a  queen,  soothed,  on  one  hand,  by  uSSt  ^ 
a  promise  more  flattering  than  any  which  she  had  hitherto  received  from  ^!^ 
Elizabeth,  and  urged,  on  the  other,  by  the  feelings  which  were  natural 
on  being  conducted  into  a  more  interior  part  of  England,  and  kept  there 
b  more  rigorous  confinement,  complied  at  length  with  what  Elizabeth 
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1568«     roquired,  and  promued  to  send  ooomuMionerfr  io  the  conferences  ap- 

pointed  to  be  held  at  York". 

In  order  to  persuade  Elixabeth  that  she  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
to  render  the  union  between  them  as  close  as  possible,  she  showed  a 
disposition  to  relax  somewhat  b  one  point ;  with  regard  to  which,  durbg 
aU  ner  past  and  subsequent  misfortunes,  she  was  uniformly  inflexible. 
She  expressed  a  great  veneration  for  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land; sne  was  often  present  at  religious  worship,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  reformed  church;  made  choice  of  a  protestant  clergyman  to  be 
her  chaplain ;  beard  him  preach  against  the  errors  of  popery  with  atten- 
tion and  seeming  pleasure;  and  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  an 
approaching  conversion'.  Such  was  Mary's  known  and  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the  popish  religion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  her  sincere 
in  this  part  of  her  conduct;  nor  can  any  thing  mark  more  strongly  the 
wretchedness  of  her  condition,  and  the  excess  of  her  fears,  than  that 
they  betrayed  her  into  dissimulation,  in  a  matter  concerning  which  her 
sentiments  were,  at  all  other  times,  scrupulously  delicate. 
Aoguat  18.  At  this  time  the  regent  called  a  parliament,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
mTuT '  the  forfeiture  of  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  authority. 
"^  The  queen's  adherents  were  alarmed,  and  Argyll  and  Huntly,  whom 
Mary  nad  appointed  her  lieutenants,  the  one  in  the  south  and  the 
other  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  began  to  assemble  forces  to  obstruct  4his 
meeting.  Compassion  for  the  queen,  and  envy  at  those  who  governed 
in  the  king's  name,  bad  added  so  much  strength  to  the  party,  that  the 
regent  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  its  efforts.  But  as  Mary 
had  submitted  her  cause  to  Elisabeth,  she  could  not  refuse,  at  her  desire, 
to  command  her  friends  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  wait  patiently 
until  matters  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  England.  By  procnring  this 
cessation  of  arms,  Elizabeth  afforded  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  regent's 
faction,  as  she  had  formerly  given  to  the  queen's'. 

The  regent,  however,  would  not  consent,  even  at  Elizabeth's  request, 
to  put  off  the  meeting  of  parliament^.  But  we  may  ascribe  to  her  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  to  the  eloquence  of  Maitland,  who  laboured  to  prevent 
the  one  half  of  his  countrymen  from  exterminating  the  otJher,  any 
appearances  of  moderation  which  this  parliament  discovered  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  most  violent  opponents  of  the  king's  government  were 
forfeited;  the  rest  were  allowea  still  to  hope  for  favour^. 

No  sooner  did  the  queen  of  Scots  submit  her  cause  to  her  rival,  than 
^^mTto*"*  Elizabeth  re<{uired  the  regent  to  send  to  York  deputies  property  instructed 
aeHood  hit  f^p  vindicating  his  conduct,  in  presence  of  her  commissioners.  It  waa 
not  without  hesitation  and  anxiety  that  the  regent  consented  to  thi» 
measure.  His  authority  was  alreaay  established  m  Scotland,  and  con- 
finned  by  pariiament.  To  suffer  its  validity  now  to  be  called  in  question , 
and  subjected  to  a  foreign  |urisdiction,  was  extremely  mortifying.  To 
aecuse  his  sovereign  before  strangers,  the  ancient  enemies    of  the 

*  Anden.  ¥01.  !▼.  part  i.  p.  ii,  12,  etc.  109,  etc.  Hayaet,  468,  etc.  Sute  TriaJt,  edit. 
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Scottbh  name,  was  an  odious  task.     To  fiiil  in  this  accusation  was  dan-     isea. 
serous ;  to  succeed  in  it  was  disgracefiil.   But  the  strength  of  the  adverse  ' 
faction  daily  increased.     He  dreaded  the  interposition  of  the  French 
king  in  its  behalf.     In  this  situation,  and  in  a  matter  which  Elizabeth 
bad  so  much  at  heart,  her  commands  were  neither  to  be  disputed  nor 
disobeyed*. 

The  necessity  of  repairing  in  person  to  York  added  to  the  ignominy  Both  the 
of  the  step  which  he  was  obliged  to  take.  All  his  associates  declined  the  S^^JS^ 
office;   they  were  unwilling  to  expose  themselres  to  the  odium  and  ggy 
danger  with  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  discharge  of  it  would 
be  attended,  unless  he  himself  consented  to  share  these  in  common  with 
them.   The  earl  of  Morton,  Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney,  Pitcaim,  com-  sept.  is. 
mendator  of  Dunfermling,  and  lord  Lindsay,  were  joined  with  him  in 
commission.  Macrill  of  Rankeilor,  and  Balnayes  of  Hallhill,  two  eminent 
ciTilians,  Geoi^e  Buchanan,  Murray's  faithful  adherent,  a  man  whose 
genius  did  honour  to  the  age,  Maitland,  and  several   others,  were 
appointed  to  attend  them  as  assistants.     Maitland  owed  this  distinction  ' 
to  the  r^ent's  fear,  rather  than  his  affection.    He  had  warmly  remon- 
strated against  this  measure.     He  wished  his  country  to  continue  in 
friendship  with  En^and,  but  not  to  become  dependent  on  that  nation. 
He  was  aesirous  of  reestablishing  the  queen  in  some  degree  of  power, 
not  iiiconsisteot  with  that  which  the  king  possessed  ,*  and  the  regent 
could  not,  with  safety,  leave  behind  him  a  man,  whose  views  were  so 
contrary  to  his  own,  and  who,  by  his  superior  abilities,  had  acquired 
"-an  influence  in  the  nation,  equal  to  that  which  others  derived  from  the 
antiquity  and  power  of  their  families'. 

Mary  empowered  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  lord  Livingston,  lord  Boyd, 
lord  Berries,  Gavin  Hamilton,  conmiendator  of  Kilwinning,  sir  John 
Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  and  sir  James  Gockburn,  of  Sliriing,  to  appear  in 
her  name^. 

Efisabeth  nominated  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Bad- 
cliffe,  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  her  commissioners  to  hear 
both  parties. 

The  fourth  of  October  was  the  day  fixed  for  opening  the  *  conference.'  The  < 
The  great  abilities  of  the  deputies  on  both  sides,  the  dignity  of  the  judges 
before  whom  they  were  to  appear,  the  high  rank  of  the  persons  whose 
cause  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  imporlan<;p  of  the  points  in  dispute,  ren- 
dered the  whole  trahsaction  no  less  illustrious  than  it  was  singular.  The 
situation  in  which  Elizabeth  appeared,  on  this  occasion,  strikes  us  with 
an  air  of  magnificence.  Her  rival,  an  independent  queen,  and  the  heir 
of  an  ancient  race  of  monarchs,  was  a  prisoner  in  her  hands,  and 
appeared,  by  her  ambassadors,  before  her  tribunal.  The  regent  of 
Scotland,  who  represented  the  majesty,  and  possessed  the  authority  of 
a  king,  stood  in  person  at  her  bar.  And  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  whose 
power  h^r  ancestors  had  often  dreaded,  but  could  never  subdue,  was 
now  at  her  disposal. 

The  views,  however,  with  which  the  several  parties  consented  to  this 
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i568.     conference,  and  the  issue  to  which  they  expected  to  bring  it,  were 
viewi  of  the  extremely  different. 

'*  rtiT'  Mary's  chief  object  was  the  recovering  of  her  former  authority.   This 

induced  her  to  consent  to  a  measure  against  which  she  had  long  struggled. 
Elizabeth's  promises  gave  her  ground  for  entertaining  hopes  of  being 
restored  to  her  kingdom;  in  order  to  which,  she  would  have  willingly 
made  many  concessions  to  the  king's  party;  and  the  influence  of  tbe 
English  queen,  as  well  as  her  own  impatience  under  her  present  situation, 
might  have  led  her  to  many  more'.  The  regent  aimed  at  nothing  but 
securing  Elizabeth's  protection  to  his  party,  and  seems  not  to  have  had 
the  most  distant  thoughts  of  coming  to  any  composition  with  Mary. 
Elizabeth's  views  were  more  various,  and  her  schemes  more  intricate. 
She  seemed  to  be  full  of  concern  for  Mary's  honour,  and  solicitous  that 
she  should  wipe  off  the  aspersions  which  blemished  her  character.  This 
she  pretended  to  be  the  intention  of  the  conference;  amusing  Mary,  and 
eluding  the  solicitations  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  m  her 
behalf,  by  repeated  promises  of  assisting  her,  as  soon  as  she  could  ven- 
ture to  do  so  without  bringing  disgrace  upon  herself.  But,  under  this 
veil  of  friendship  and  generosity,  Elizabeth  concealed  sentiments  of  a 
dilFerent  nature.  She  expected  that  the  regent  would  accuse  Mary  of 
being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  She  encouraged  him» 
as  far  as  decency  would  permit,  to  take  this  desperate  step'.  And  as  this 
accusation  might  terminate  in  two  different  ways,  she  had  concerted 
measures  for  her  future  conduct  suitable  to  each  of  these.  If  the  charge 
against  Mary  should  appear  to  be  well-founded,  she  resolved  to  pro- 
nounce her  unworthy  of  wearing  a  crown,  and  to  declare  that  she  would 
never  burthen  her  own  conscience  with  the  guilt  of  an  action  so  detest- 
able as  the  restoring  her  to  her  kingdom^.  If  it  should  happen,  that  what 
her  accusers  alleged  did  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  guilt,  but  only  of 
maleadministration,  she  determined  to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  for  restoring 
her,  but  on  such  conditions  as  would  render  her  hereafltier  dependent, 
not  only  upon  Endand,  but  upon  her  own  subjects^.  As  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  conference,  as  well  as  the  final  result  of  it,  was 
in  Elizabeth's  own  power,  she  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  choose  which 
of  these  courses  she  should  hold;  or,  if  there  appeared  to  be  any  danger 
or  inconvenience  in  pursuing  either  of  them,  she  might  protract  the 
whole  cause  by  endless  delays,  and  involve  it  in  inextricable  perplexity. 
conpUiniot  Tfac  Conference,  however,  was  opened  with  much  solemnity.  But 
o^m'i^toiw  the  very  first  step  discovered  it  to  be  Elizabeth's  intention  to  inflame, 
the1£||!!!!t.  rather  than  to  extinguish,  the  dissensions  and  animosities  among  the 
Scots.  No  endeavours  were  used  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, 
or  to  mollify  the  fierceness  of  their  hatred,  by  bringing  the  queen  to 
offer  pardon  for  what  was  past,  or  her  subjects  to  promise  more  dutiful 
obedience  for  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  Mary's  commissioners 
Oct.  8.  were  permitted  to  prefer  a  complaint  against  the  regent  and  his  party, 
containing  an  enumeration  of  their  treasonable  actions,  of  their  seizing 
her  person  by  force  of  arms,  committing  her  to  prison,  compelling  her 

*  Anders,  vol.  !▼.  part  ii.  S.^.  Good.  vol.  ii.  557. 
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to  resign  the  crown,  and  making  use  of  her  son's  name  to  colour  their     t5S8. 
usurpation  of  the  whole  royal  authority;  and  of  all  these  enormities      ■ 
they  required  such  speedy  and  effectual  redress,  as  the  injuries  of  one 

'    queen  demanded  from  the  justice  of  another '. 

I  It  was  then  expected  that  the  regent  would  have  dbclosed  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  unnatural  crime  to  which  he  pretended  the 
queen  had  been  accessory,  and  would  have  produced  evidence  in 
support  of  his  chaise.  But,  far  from  accusing  Mary,  the  regent  did 
not  even  answer  the  complaints  brought  against  himself.  He  disco- 
vered a  reluctance  at  undertaking  that  ofBce,  and  started  many  doubts 
and  scruples,  with  regard  to  which  he  demanded  to  be  resolved  by 
Elixabeth  herself  *.  His  reserve  and  hesitation  were  no  less  surprising 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  English  commissioners  than  to  his  own  asso- 
ciates. They  knew  that  he  could  not  vindicate  his  own  conduct 
without  charging  the  murder  upop  the  queen,  and  he  had  not  hitherto 
shown  any  extraordinary  delicacy  on  that  head.  An  intrigue,  however, 
had  been  secretly  carried  on,  since  his  arrival  at  York,  which  explains 
this  mystery. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was,  at  that  time,  the  most  powerful  and  most  intrisne* 
popular  man  in  England.     His  wife  was  lately  dead;   and  he  began  ^u^^^ 
already  to  form  •  project,  which  he  afterwards  more  openly  avowed,  '"s**^ 
of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  a  marriage  witn  the  queen  of 
Scots.     He  saw  the  in&my  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  public 
accusation  against  Mary,  and  how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  her  preten- 
sions to  the  English  succession.     In  order  to  save  her  from  this  cruel 
mortification,  ne  applied  to  Maitland,  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  seeing  a  man  of  so  much  reputation  for  wisdom,  concurring  with 
the  regent  in  a  measure  so  dishonourable  to  themselves,    to   their 
queen,  and  to  their  country ;    submhting  the  public  transactions  of 
tne  nation  to  the  judgment  of  foreigners ;  and  publishing  the  ignominy, 
and  exposing  the  faults  of  their  sovereign,  which  they  were  bound,  in 

irood  policy,  as  well  as  in  duty,  to  conceal  and  to  cover.  It  was  easy 
or  Maitlaiul,  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  with  the  duke's,  to  vindi- 
cate  his  own  conduct.  He  assured  him,  that  he  had  employed  all  his 
credit  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  this  measure;  and  would  still 
contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  divert  them  from  it.  This 
encouraged  Norfolk  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  regent.  He 
repeated  and  enforced  the  same  arguments  which  he  had  used  with 
Maitland.  He  warned  him  of  the  danser  to  which  he  must  expose 
himself  by  such  a  violent  action  as  the  public  accusation  of  his  sovereign. 
Mary  would  never  forgive  a  man,  who  had  endeavoured  to  fix  such  a 
brand  of  infamy  on  her  character.  If  she  ever  recovered  any  degree 
of  power,  his  destruction  would  be  inevitable,  and  he  would  justly 
merit  it  at  her  hands.  Nor  would  Elizabeth  screen  him  from  this,  by 
a  public  approbation  of  his  conduct.  For,  whatever  evidence  of  Mary's 
guilt  he  might  produce,  she  was  resolved  to  give  no  definitive  sentence 
in  the  cause.  Let  him  only  demand  that  the  matter  should  be  brought 
to  a  decision  immediately  after  hearing  the  proof,  and  he  would  be 
fully  convinced  how  false  and  insidious  her  intentions  were,  and,  by 
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ISM.  coBsequence,  how  improper  it  would  be  for  him  to  appear  as  the  accaser 
of  his  own  sorereigii '.  The  candour  which  IVorfolk  seemed  to 
discover  in  these  remonstrances,  as  well  as  the  truth  which  they  con- 
tained, made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent.  He  daily  received  the 
strongest  assurances  of  Mary's  willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  if  he 
abstamed  from  accusing  her  of  such  an  odious  crime »  together  with  the 
denunciatioAs  of  her  irreconcilable  hatred,  if  he  acted  a  contrary  part  \ 
AU  these  considerations  concurred  In  determining  him  to  alter  his 
purpose,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  expedient  which  the  duke  had 
suggested. 
Oct.  9.  He  demianded,  therefore,  to  be  informed^  before  he  proceeded  fur- 

ther, whether  the  English  commissioners  were  empowered  to  declare 
the  queen  guilty,  by  a  judicial  act;  whether  they  would  promise  to 
pass  sentence,  without  delay;  whether  the  queen  should  be  Lept  under 
such  restraint,  as  to  prevent  her  from  disturbing  the  government  now 
established  in  Scotland;  and  whether  Elizabeth,  if  she  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  king's  party,  would  engage  to  protect  it  for  the 
future  ^.  The  paper  containmg  these  demands  viras  signed  by  himself 
alone,  without  communicating  it  to  any  of  his  attendants,  except 
Maitland  and  Melvil  ^.  But,  lest  so  many  precautions  should  excite 
any  suspicion  of  their  proceedings,  from  some  consciousness  of  defect 
in  the  evidence  which  he  had  to  produce  against  his  sovereign,  Murray 
empowered  Lethinffton,  Macgill,  and  Buchanan,  to  wait  upon  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  eaH  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  lay  before 
them,  not  in  their  public  characters  as  commissioners,  but  as  private 
persons,  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell,  her  sonnets,  and  all  the  other 
papers,  upon  which  was  founded  the  charge  of  her  bemg  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  declare  that  this  confidential  communi- 
cation was  made  to  them,  with  a  view  to  learn  whether  the  oueeo  of 
England  would  consider  this  evidence  as  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  accusation.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the 
regent's  solicitude,  to  know  on  what  footing  he  stood.  To  have  ven- 
tured on  a  step  so  uncommon  and  dangerous,  as  the  accudng  his  sove- 
reign^ without  previously  ascertaining  that  he  might  take  it  with  safety, 
would  have  been  unpardonable  imprudence.  But  Elizabeth,  who  did 
not  expect  that  he  would  have  moved  any  such  difficulty,  had  not 
empowered  her  commissioners  to  give  him  that  satisfaction  which  he 
demanded.  It  became  necessary  to  transmit  the  articles  to  herself, 
and  by  the  light  in  which  Norfolk  placed  them,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
wished  that  they  should  make  no  slight  impression  on  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers.  "  Think  not  the  Scots,  "  saia  he,  **  over^scrupulous  or 
precise.  Let  us  view  their  conduct  as  we  would  wish  our  own  to  be 
viewed  in  a  like  situation.  The  game  they  play  is  deep;  their  estates, 
their  lives,  their  honour,  are  at  stake.  It  is  now  in  tneir  own  power 
to  be  reconciled  to  their  queen,  or  to  offend  her  irrecoverably;  and, 
in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  the  utmost  degree  of  caution  is  not 
excessive*.*' 
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While  the  English  commissioners  waited  for  fuller  iostructions  with     1S68. 

regard  to  the  regent's  demands,  he  gave  in  an  answer  to  the  complaint  "" 

which  had  heen  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Scottish  queen,  ft  was 
expressed  in  terms  perfectly  conformable  to  the  system  \^ich  he  had  at 
that  time  adopted.  It  contained  no  insinuation  of  the  queen's  being 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband;  the  bitterness  of  style  peculiar 
to  the  age  was  considerably  abated;  and  though  he  pleaded,  that  the 
infamy  of  the  marriage  with  Bothwell  made  it  necessary  to  take  arms 
in  order  to  dissolve  it;  thpugh  Mary's  attachment  to  a  man  so  odious 
justified  the  keeping  her,  for  some  time,  under  restraint;  yet  nothing 
more  was  said  on  these  subjects  than  was  barely  requisite  in  his  own 
defence.  The  queen's  commissioners  did  not  fail  to  reply '.  But  while  oct  17. 
the  article  with  respect  to  the  murder  remained  untouched,  these  were 
only  skirmishes  at  a  distance,  of  no  consequence  towards  ending  the 
contest,  and  were  little  regarded  by  Elizabeth,  or  her  commissioners. 

The  conference  had,  hitherto,  been  conducted  in  a  manner  which  dis-  Theemfer- 
appointed  Elizabeth's  views,  and  produced  none  of  those  discoveries  JJ^^JJ^** 
which  she  had  expected.  The  distance  between  York  and  London, 
and  the  necessity  ol  consulting  her  upon  every  difBculty  which  occurred, 
consumed  much  time.  Norfolk's  negotiation  with  the  Scottish  regent, 
however  secretly  carried  on,  was  not,  in  all  probability,  unknown  to  a 
prmcess  so  remarkable  for  her  sagacity  in  penetrating  the  designs  of  her 
enemies,  and  seeing  through  their  deepest  schemes  \  Instead,  there- 
fore,  of  returning  any  answer  to  the  regent's  demands,  she  resolved  to 
remove  the  conference  to  Westminster,  and  to  appoint  new  commis- 
sioners, in  whom  she  could  more  absolutely  confide.  Both  the  queen 
of  Scots  and  the  regent  were  brought,  without  difficulty,  to  approve 
of  this  resolution  ^ 

We  often  find  Mary  boasting  of  the  superiority  in  argument  obtained 
by  her  commissioners  during  the  conference  at  York,  and  how,  by 
the  strength  6f  their  reasons,  they  confounded  her  adversaries,  and 
silenced  all  their  cavils^.  The  dispute  stood,  at  that  time,  on  a  footing 
which  rendered  her  victory  not  only  apparent,  but  easy.  Her  partici- 
pation of  the  guilt  of  the  king's  murder  was  the  circumstance  upon 
which  her  subjects  must  have  rested,  as  a  justification  of  their  violent 
proceedings  against  her;  and,  while  they  industriously  avoided  men- 
tioning that,  her  cause  gained  as  much  as  that  of  her  adversaries  lost 
by  suppressing  this  capital  argument. 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  Mary  should  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage 
in  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Westminster.  She  deliberated  with 
the  utmost  anxiety,  how  she  might  overcome  the  regent's  scruples,  and 
persuade  him  to  accuse  the  queen.  She  considered  of  the  most  proper 
method  for  bringing  Mary's  commissioners  to  answer  such  an  accusation; 
and  as  she  foresaw  that  the  promises  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  allure 
the  regent,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  Scottish 
queen,  would  naturally  exasperate  her  to  a  great  degree,  she  determined 
to  guard  her  more  narrowly  than  ever;  and,  though  lord  Scrope  had 
given  her  no  reason  to  distrust  his  vigilance  or  fidelity,  yet,  because  he 

*  Aodera.  ▼oU  ir.  part  ii.  64. 80.  >  Good.  toI.  ii.  160.     Aoden.  toI.  iii.  24. 

*  Hajncf,  484.     Anders,  vol.  iv.  94.  «  Good,  ▼oh  i.  186.  284.  S50. 
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1568.     was  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  brolher-in-law,  she  thought  it  proper  to 
-  remove  the  queen,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  Tuthbury  in  Staffordshire,  and 

commit  her  to  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  that  castle 
belonged'. 
mmj's  ids-       Mary  began  to  suspect  the  design  of  this  second  conference;  and, 
ESlSi!lu['*    notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  she  expressed  at  seeing  her  cause  taken 
intcniiow.     lu^i^  immediately  under  the  queen's  own  eye',  she  framed  her  instruc- 
tions to  her  commissioners  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  avoid  being  brought 
under  the  necessity  of  answering  the  accusation  of  her  subjects,  if  they 
should  be  so  desperate  as  to  exhibit  one  against  her^     These  suspicions 
were  soon  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  extremely  mortifyins.     The 
regent  having  arrived  at  London,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
ference, was  immediately  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence,  and  received 
by  her,  not  only  with  respect,  but  with  affection.     This  Mary  justly  con- 
sidered as  an  open  declaration  of  that  queen's  partiality  towards  her 
Nor. ».       adversaries.     In  the  first  emotions  of  her  resentment,  she  wrote  to  her 
S^l^i  tu-  commissioners,  and  commanded  them  to  complain,  in  the  presence  of 
SSSJffc      the  English  nobles,  and  before  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  of 
the  usage  she  had  hitherto  met  with,  and  the  additional  injuries  which 
she  had  reason  to  apprehend.     Her  rebellious  subjects  were  allowed 
access  to  the  queen ;  she  was  excluded  from  her  presence  :  they  enjoyed 
full   liberty ;  she  languished   under  a  long  imprisonment :  they  were 
encouraged  to  accuse  her;  in  defending  herself  she  laboured  under  every 
disadvantage.     For  these  reasons  she  once  more  renewed  her  demand, 
of  being  admitted  into  the  queen's  presence  ,*  and  if  that  were  denied, 
she  instructed  them  to  declare,  that  she  recalled  the  consent  which  she 
had  given  to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  and  protested,  that  whatever 
was  done  there,  should  be  held  to  be  null  and  invalid  K 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  prudent  resolution  Mary  could  have 
taken.  The  pretences  on  which  she  declined  the  conference  were  plau- 
sible, and  the  juncture  for  offering  them  well  chosen.  But  either  the 
queen's  letter  did  not  reach  her  commissioners  in  due  time,  or  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  Elizabeth's  professions  of  regarcl 
for  their  mistress,  and  consented  to  the  opening  of  the  conference  ^ 
^  To  the  commissioners  who  had  appeared  in  her  name  at  York,  Eliza- 

beth now  added  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Leicester,  lord  Clinton,  and  sir  William  Cecils  The 
difficulties  which  obstructed  the  proceedings  at  York  were  quickly 
removed.  A  satisfying  answer  was  given  to  the  regent's  demands ;  nor 
was  he  so  much  disposed  to  hesitate,  and  raise  objections,  as  formerly. 
His  negotiation  with  Norfolk  had  been  discovered  to  Morton  by  some  of 
Mary's  attendants,  and  he  had  communicated  it  to  Cecil  7,  His  personal 
safety,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  power,  depended  on  Elizabeth. 
By  favouring  Mary,  she  might  at  any  time  ruin  him ;  and  by  a  question 
wnich  she  artfully  started,  concerning  the  person  who  had  a  right,  by 
the  law  of  Scotland,  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  a  minority,  she  let 
him  see,  that,  even  without  restoring  the  queen,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 

<  Haynes,  487.  >  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  95.  '  Good.  vol.  ii.  349. 
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her  to  deprive  him  of  the  supreme  dtrectioa  of  afiairs'.  'These  consi-     1508. 

derations,  which  were  powerfully  seconded  by  most  of  his  attendants, ' 

at  length  determined  the  regent  to  produce  his  accusation  against  the 
queen. 


He  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  obloquy,  with  which  he  was  sensible  The  _  _. 
this  action  would  be  attended,  by  protesting,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  ^Tor^ 
reluctance  he  undertook  this  disagreeable  task;  that  his  party  had  long  jnl^^tob? 
suffered  their  conduct  to  be  misconstrued,  and  had  borne  the  worst  ^!^^'* 


imputations  in  silence,  rather  than  expose  the  crimes  of  their  sovereign 
to  the  eyes  of  strangers;  but  that  now  the  insolence  and  impor- 
tunity of  the  adverse  faction  forced  them  to  publish,  what  they  had 
hitherto,  though  with  loss  to  themselves,  endeavoured  to  conceal  '• 
These  pretexts  are  decent;  and  the  considerations  which  he  mentions 
had,  during  some  time,  a  real  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  party; 
but,  since  the  meeting  of  parliament  held  in  December,  they  had  dis-* 
covered  so  little  delicacy  and  reserve  with  respect  to  the  queen's  actions, 
as  renders  it  impossible  to  give  credit  to  those  studied  professions. 
The  regent  and  his  associates  were  drawn,  it  is  plain,  partly  by  the 
necessity  of  their  affairs,  and  partly  by  Elizabeth's  artifices,  into  a  situa* 
tion  where  no  liberty  of  choice  was  left  to  them;  and  they  were  obliged 
either  to  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  or  to  charge 
Mary  with  having  been  accessory  to  the  commission  of  murder. 

The  accasation  itself  was  conceived  in  the  strongest  terms.  Mary 
was  charged,  not  only  with  having  consented  to  the  murder,  but  with 
being  accessory  to  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it.  Bothwell,  it 
was  pretended,  had  been  screened  from  the  pursuits  of  justice  by  her 
favour;  and  she  had  formed  designs  no  less  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
young  prince,  than  subversive  of  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  If  any  of  these  crimes  should  be  denied,  an  offer  was  made 
to  produce  the  most  ample  and  undoubted  evidence  in  confirmation  of 
the  charge  \ 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  earl  of  Lennox  appeared  ^or.  29. 
before  them ;  and,  after  bewailing  the  tragical  and  unnatural  murder  of  his 
son,  he  implored  Elizabeth's  justice  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom 
he  accused,  upon  oath,  of  being  the  author  of  that  crime,  and  produced 
papers,  which,  as  he  pretended,  would  make  good  what  he  alleged.  The 
entrance  of  a  new  actor  on  the  stage  so  opportunely,  and  at  a  juncture 
so  critical,  can  scarce  be  imputed- to  chance.  This  contrivance  was 
manifestly  Elizabeth's,  in  order  to  increase,  by  this  additional  accusa- 
tion, the  infiumy  of  the  Scottish  queen  4. 

Mary's  commissioners  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation  Her  com- 
af  the  regent's  presumption,  in  loading  ihle  queen  with  calumnies,  which,  k!?!^"^' 
as  they  affirmed,  she  had  so  little  merited.    But,  instead  of  attempting  ^X,' 
to  vindicate  her  honour,  by  a  reply  to  the  charge,  they  had  recourse 
to  an  article  in  their  instructions^  which  they  had  formerly  neglected  to 
mention  in  its  proper  place.    They  demanded  an  audience  of  Elizabeth; 
and  having  renewed  their  mistress's  request  of  a  personal  interview, 
they  protested,  if  that  were  denied  her,  against  all  the  future  proceed - 

*  Haynes,  484.  '  Andem.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  115. 

^  Anders,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  119.  *  Id.  ibid.  122. 
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IMS.      iags  of  the  cdtamissioiiers  '.     A  proteitadon  of  this  nature,  offered  jast 

"* at  the  critical  time  when  such  a  bold  accusation  had  been  preferred  against 

Mary,  and  when  the  proofs  in  support  of  it  were  ready  to  be  eKamined, 
safe  reason  to  suspect  that  she  dreaded  the  event  of  that  examination. 
This  suspicion  received  the  strongest  confirmation  from  another  circum- 
stance: Ross  and  Herries,  before  they  were  introduced  to  Elizabeth,  in 
order  to  make  this  protestation,  privately  aci]|uainted  Leicester  and 
Cecil,  that  as  their  mistress  bad,  from  the  beginning,  discovered  an 
inclination  towards  bringing  the  differences  between  herself  and  her  sub- 
jects to  an  amicable  accommodation,  so  she  was  still  desirous,  notwith- 
standing the  regent's  audacious  accusation ,  that  they  should  be  terminated 
in  that  manner '. 

Such  moderation  seems  hardly  to  be  compatible  with  the  strongresent- 
ipent  which  calunmiated  innocence  naturally  feds;  or  wiUi  that  eager- 
ness to  vindicate  itself  which  it  always  discovers*  In  Mary's  situation, 
9n  offer  so  ill-timed  must  be  considered  as  a  confession  of  the  weakness 
of  her  cause.  The  known  character  of  her  commissioners  exempts  them 
from  the  imputation  of  folly,  or  the  suspicion  of  treachery.  Some  secret 
conviction,  that  the  conduct  of  their  mistress  could  not  bear  so  strict  a 
scrutiny  as  must  be  made  into  it,  if  they  should  reply  to  the  accusation 
preferred  by  Murray  against  her,  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  motive 
of  this  imprudent  proposal,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 
ocf  4.  I^  appeared  in  ttus  light  to  Elizabeth,  and  afforded  her  a  pretence  for 

rejecting  it.  She  represented  to  Mary's  commissioners,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  nothing  could  be  so  dishonourable  to  their  mistress  as 
an  accommodation;  and  that  the  mutter  would  seem  to  be  huddled  up  in 
this  manner,  merely  to  suppress  discoveries,  and  to  hide  her  shame;  nor 
was  it  possible  that  Mary  could  be  admitted,  with  any  decency,  into 
her  presence,  while  she  lay  under  the  infamy  of  such  a  public  accusa- 
tion. 

Upon  this  repulse,  Mary's  commissioners  withdrew;  and,  as  they  had 
dechned  answering,  there  seemed  now  to  be  no  farther  reason  for  the 
regent's  producing  the  proofe  in  support  of  his  charge.     But  without 

Setting  these  into  her  hands,  Elizabeth's  schemes  were  incomplete;  and 
er  artifice  for  this  purpose  was  as  mean,  but  as  successful,  as  any  she 
had  hitherto  employed.     She  commanded  her  commissioners  to  testify 
her  indignation  and  displeasure  at  the  regent's  presumption,  in  forgetting 
so  far  the  duty  of  a  subject,  as  to  accuse  his  sovereign  of  such  atrocious 
crimes.     He,  in  order  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  such  a  powerful 
protectress,  offered  to  show  that  his  accusations  were  not  malicious,  nor 
lU-grounded.     Then  were  produced  and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  English  commissioners,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  in  con- 
firmation of  the  regent's  authority,  and  of  the  aueen  s  resignation;  the 
confessions  of  the  persons  executed  for  the  king  s  murder;  and  the  fatal 
casket  which  contained  the  letters,  sonnets,  and  contracts,  that  have 
been  so  often  mentioned. 
^'u  mII'tj        ^^  ^^^^  as  Elizabeth  got  these  into  her  possession,  she  laid  them  before 
r^Mff""^'  her  privy  council,  to  which  she  joined,  on  this  occasion,  several  noble- 
Dce.  u.       men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  her  kingdom;  in  order  that  they  might 

<  Anden.  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  ISS.  158,  etc.  i  U.  ibid.  iS4.     Cabbala,  157. 
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luiye  an  opportuoity  of  coB»idering  Ihe  mode  in  which  an  inquiry  of    1M6. 

snch  public  importance  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  as  well  as  the 

amount  of  the  eTidence  now  brought  against  a  person*  who  claimed  a 
pr^rable  right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown.  In  this  respectable 
assembly  all  the  proceedings  in  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westminster 
were  reviewed,  and  the  evidence  produced  by  the  regent  of  Scotland 
against  his  sovet^ign  was  examined  with  attention.  In  particular,  the 
letters  and  other  papers  said  to  be  written  by  the  queen  of  Scots,  were 
carefully  compared  ''for  the  manner  of  writing  and  orthography,"  with 
a  variety  of  letters  which  Elizabeth  had  received  at  different  times  from 
the  Scottish  queen;  and,  as  the  result  of  a  most  accurate  collation,  the 
members  of  the  privy  council,  and  noblemen  conjoined  with  them, 
declared  that  no  difference  between  these  could  be  oiscovered'.  Eliza- 
beth, having  established  a  &ct  so  unfavourable  to  her  rival,  began  to 
lay  aside  the  expressions  of  friendship  and  respect  which  she  had  hitherto 
used  in  all  her  letters  to  the  Scottish  queen.  She  now  wrote  to  her  in 
sttch  terms,  as  if  the  presumptions  of  her  guilt  had  am'ounted  almost  to 
certainty;  she  blamed  her  for  refusing  to  vindicate  herself  from  an  accu* 
saUoB  which  could  npt  be  left  unanswered,  without  a  manifest  injury  to 
her  character;  and  plainly  intimated,  that,  unless  that  were  done,  no 
change  would  be  made  in  her  present  situation'.  She  hoped  that  such 
a  discovery  of  her  sentiments  would  intimidate  Mary,  who  was  hardly 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  regent's  attack  on  her  reputation,  and 
force  her  to  confirm  her  resignation  of  the  crown,  to  ratify  Murray's 
authority  as  regent,  and  to  consent  that  both  herself  and  her  son  should 
reside  in  England,  under  Eloglish  protection.  This  scheme  Elizabeth 
bad  much  at  heart;  she  proposed  it  both  to  Mary  and  to  her  commis- 
sioners, aod  neriected  no  argument  nor  artifice,  that  could  possibly 
recommeBd  it.  Mary  saw  how  fatal  this  would  prove  to  her  reputation, 
to  her  pretensions,  and  even  to  her  personal  safety.  She  rejected  it 
without  hesitation.  ^*  Death,"  said  she,  ''is  less  dreadfiil  than  such  an 
dominions  stq>.  Rather  than  give  away,  with  my  own  hands,  the 
crown  which  descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors,  I  will  part  with  life; 
but  the  last  words  I  utter,  shall  be  those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland  K** 

At  the  same  time  she  seems  to  have  been  sensible  how  open  her  repu- 
tation lay  to  censure,  while  she  suflfered  such  a  public  accusation  to 
remaitt  unansvrered;  and,  though  the  conference  was  now  dissolved, 
she  empowered  her  commissioners  to  present  a  reply  to  the  allegations 
of  her  enemies,  in  which  she  denied,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  crimes 
Imputed  to  her;  and  recriminated  upon  the  regent  and  his  party,  bv 
accusing  them  of  havinff  devised  and  executed  the  murder  of  the  king^. 
The  regent  and  hisassociates  asserted  their  innocence  with  great  warmth,  ox-  31. 
Mary  continued  to  insist  on  a  personal  interriew,  a  condition  which  she 
knew  would  never  be  granted^.  Elizabeth  urged  her  to  vindicate  her 
own  honour.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  delays,  the  evasions,  and  sub- 
terfages^  to  which  both  queens  had  recourse  by  turns,  that.  Mary 
avoided,  and  Elisabeth  did  not  desire,  to  make  any  farther  progress  in 
the  tmpiiry* 

<  Anders,  vol.  W.  partii.  170,  etc.  >  Id.  ibid.  479.  185.     Good.  vol.  ii.  360. 
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The  regent  was  now  impatient  to  return  into  Scotland,  where  his 
adversaries  were  endeavouring,  in  his  absence,  to  raise  some  commo- 
tions. Before  he  set  out,  he  was  called  into  the  privy  council,  to 
receive  a  final  declaration  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments.  Cecil  acquainted 
him,  in  her  name,  that,  on  one  hand,  nothing  had  been  objected  to  his 
conduct,  which  she  could  reckon  detrimental  to  his  honour,  or  incon- 
sistent with  his  duty;  nor  had  he,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  any 
thing  against  his  sovereign,  on  which  she  could  found  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  her  actions;  and,  for  this  reason,  she  resolved  to  leave  all  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  precisely  in  the  same  situation  in  which  she  had 
found  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  confek^nce.  The  queen's  commis- 
sioners were  dismissed  much  in  the  same  manner'. 

After  the  attention  of  both  nations  had  been  fixed  so  earnestly  on 
this  conference  upwards  of  four  months,  such  a  conclusion  of  the  whole 
appears,  at  first  sight,  trifling  and  ridiculous.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  favourable  to  Elizabeth's  future  schemes.  Notwithstanding 
her  seeming  imj^artiality,  she  had  no  thoughts  of  continuing  neuter; 
nor  was  she  at  any  loss  on  whom  to  bestow  her  protection.  Before  the 
regent  left  London,  she  supplied  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  engaged  to  support  the  king's  authority  to  the  utmost  of  her  power*. 
Mary,  by  her  own  conduct,  fortified  this  resolution.  Enraged  at  the 
repeated  instances  of  Elizabeth's  artifice  and  deceit,  which  she  had  dis- 
covered during  the  progress  of  the  conference,  and  despairing  of  ever 
obtaining  any  succour  from  her,  she  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  own 
adherents  in  Scotland  to  arms,  by  imputing  such  designs  to  Elizabeth 
and  Murray,  as  could  not  fail  to  inspire  every  Scotchman  with  indigna- 
tion. Murray,  she  pretended,  had  agreed  to  convey  the  prinoe,  her 
son,  into  England;  to  surrender  to  Elizabeth  the  places  of  greatest 
strenffth  in  the  kingdom;  and  to  acknowledge  the  dependence  of  the 
Scottish  upon  the  English  nation.  In  return  for  this,  Murray  was  to  be 
declared  the  lawful  neir  of  the  crown  of  Scotland;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  Question  with  regard  to  the  Endish  succession  was  to  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Hartford,  who  had  promised  to  marry 
one  of  Cecil's  daughters.  An  account  of  these  wild  and  chimerical 
projects  was  spread  industriously  among  the  Scots.  Elizabeth,  per- 
ceiving it  was  calculated  of  purpose  to  bring  her  government  into  dis- 
reputation, laboured  to  destroy  its  effects,  by  a  counter-proclamation* 
and  became  more  disgusted  than  ever  with  the  Scottish  queen  ^. 

The  regent,  on  his  return,  found  the  kingdom  in  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity. But  the  rage  of  the  queen's  adherents,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended, in  expectation  that  the  conference  in  England  would  terminate 
to  her  advantage,  was  now  ready  to  break  out  with  ail  the  violence  of 
civil  war.  They  were  encouraged  too  by  the  appearance  of  a  leader, 
whose  high  quality  and  pretensions  entitled  him  to  great  authority  in  the 
nation.  This  was  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  had  resided  for  some 
years  in  France,  and  was  now  sent  over  by  that  court  with  a  small 
supply  of  money,  in  hopes  that  the  presence  of  the  first  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom  would  strengthen  the  queen's  party.    Elizabeth  had  detained 


*  Good.  u.  M5.  SSd. 
3  Hayoes,  500.  SOS. 
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Juan  in  Endand  for  some  months,  under  various  preleaces»  but  was     isas. . 

obliged  at  last  to  suffer  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey.    Before  his  f^~^ 

departure*  Mary  invested  him  with  the  high  diffnity  of  her  lieutenant- 
general  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  fantastic  title  of  her  adopted 
Ather. 

The  regent  did  not  give  him  time  to  form  his  party  intd  any  regular  ^Jj^"""^ 
body.  He  assembled  an  army  with  his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to  i»«^  >>« 
Glasgow.  The  followers  of  Aigyll  and  Huntly,  who  composed  the  chief  ^^^' 
part  of  the  queen's  fisiction,  being  seated  in  corners  of  the  kingdom  very 
distant  from  each  other,  and  many  of  the  duke's  dependents  haying 
been  killed  or  taken  in  the  battle  of  Laneside,  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
his  adherents  were  totally  broken,  and  an  accommodation  with  the 
regent  was  the  only  thing  which  could  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  estate 
and  vassals.  This  was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  on  no  unreason- 
able terms.  The  duke  promised  to  acknowledge  the  authority  both  of 
the  king  and  of  the  regent;  and  to  claim  no  jurisdiction  in  consequence 
of  the  commission  which  he  had  received  fi*om  the  queen.  The  regent 
bound  himself  to  repeal  the  act  which  had  passed  for  attainting  several 
of  the  queen's  adherents;  to  restore  all  who  would  submit  to  the  king's 
government  to  the  possession  of  their  estates  and  honours;  and  to  hold 
a  convention,  wherein  aU  the  differences  between  the  two  parties  should 
be  settled  by  mutual  consent.    The  duke  gave  hostages  for  his  £uthful 

E^rformance  of  the  treaty;  and,  in  token  of  their  sincerity,  he  and  lord 
ernes  accompanied  the  regent  to  Stirling,  and  visited  the  young  king. 
The  regent  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  taken  at  Lanpide  '• 

Aivyll  and  Huntly  refused  to  be  included  in  this  treaty.  A  secret 
negotiation  was  carrying  on  in  England,  in  favour  of  the  captive  queen, 
with  so  much  success,  that  her  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better  aspect, 
and  her  return  into  her  own  kingdom  seemed  to  be  an  event  not  very 
distant.  The  French  king  had  lately  obtained  such  advantages  over 
the  hugonots,  that  the  extinction  of  that  party  appeared  to  be  inevitable, 
and  Prance,  by  recovering  domestic  tranquillity,  would  be  no  longer 
prevented  from  protecting  her  friends  in  Britain.  These  circumstances 
not  only  influenced  Argyll  and  Huntly,  but  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  the  duke,  that  he  appeared  to  be  wavering  and  irresolute,  and 
plainly  discovered  that  he  wished  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  the 
treaty.  The  regent  saw  the  danger  of  allowing  the  duke  to  shake  him- 
self loose,  in  this  manner,  from  his  engagements;  and  instantly  formed 
a  resolution  equally  bold  and  politic.  He  commanded  his  guards  to 
seise  Ghatelherault  in  his  own  house  in  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had 
come  io  order  to  attend  the  convention  agreed  upon ;  and,  regardlqss 
either  of  his  dignity,  as  the  first  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  and  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  or  of  (he  promises  of  personal  security,  on  which  he 
had  relied,  committed  him  and  lord  Herries  prisoners  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh*.  A  blow  so  fatal  and  unexpected  dispirited  the  party. 
Argyll  submitted  to  the  king's  government,  and  made  his  peace  with 
the  regent  on  very  easy  terms;  and  Huntly,  bemg  left  alone,  was  at  last  Apiu  is. 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms. 

Soon  after,  lord  Boyd  returned  into  Scotland,  and  brought  letters  to 

*  Cabbala,  ISi.  •  Grawf.  Mem.  iOS.  >  Grawf.  Mem.  Iti.    M«Lv.  202. 
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the  regent,  bt)th  fvoin  tSie  English  and  Scottish  queens.  A  cotiTenCion 
was  held  at  Perth,  m  order  to  consider  them.  Elizabeth's  letter  con- 
tained three  different  proposals  with  regard  to  Mary;  that  she  should 
either  be  restored  to  the  niU  possession  of  her  former  authority;  or  be 
admitted  to  reign  jointly  with  the  king  her  son;  or  at  least  be  allowed 
to  reside  in  Scotland^  in  some  decent  retiremeik,  without  any  ishare  in 
the  administration  of  government.  These  overtures  wew  extorted  by 
the  importunity  of  F^n^lon,  the  French  ambassador,  and  have  some 
appearance  of  being  favourable  to  the  captive  queen.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  suitable  to  Elizabeth^s  general  system  with  regard  to 
Scottish  aOhirs.  Among  propositions  so  unequal  and  disproportionate, 
she  easily  saw  where  the  choice  would  fall.  The  two  ferimer  wens 
rejected;  and  long  delays  must  necessarily  have  intervened,  and  many 
difficulties  have  arisen,  before  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  last 
could  be  finally  adjusted'. 

Mary,  in  her  letter,  demanded  that  her  marriage  with  Bothwell 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  proper  judges,  and,  if  found  invalid,  should 
he  dissolved  by  a  1^1  sentence  of  divorce.  This  fatal  marriage  was 
the  principal  source  of  all  the  calamities  she  had  endured  for  two 
years;  a  divorce  was  the  only  thing  which  could  repair  Ibe  injuries 
her  reputation  had  suffered  by  that  step.  It  was  her  interest  to  have 
prcuposed  it  early ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  fiocount  for  her  long  silence 
with  respect  to  this  point.  Her  particular  motive  for  proposing  it  at 
lik\s  time  began  to  be  so  well  known,  that  the  demand  was  rejected  by 
the  convention  of  estates  *.  They  imputed  H  not  so  much  to  any  abhor- 
Tence  of  BothweH,  as  to  her  eagerness  to  conclude  a  marriage  wtth  the 
dtike  of  Norfolk. 

This  marriage  was  the  object  of  that  seeret  negotiation  in  England, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  fertile  andproje<^ing  gemus  of 
Maitland  first  conceived  this  sdieme.  During  the  conference  at  York, 
he  communicated  it  to  the  duke  himself,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ross. 
The  former  readily  closed  with  a  scheme  so  flattering  to  his  ambition  : 
the  latter  considered  it  as  a  probable  device  for  restofmg  his  mistress  to 
liberty,  and  replacing  her  on  her  throne.  Nor  was  Mary,  with  whom 
Norfolk  held  a  correspondence,  by  means  of  his  sister.  Lady  Scrope, 
averse  fi*om  a  measure,  which  would  have  restored  her  to  her  kingdom 
with  so  much  splendour^.  The  sudden  removal  of  the  oonferenee  from 
York  to  Westminster  suspended,  but  did  not  break  off  this  intrigue. 
Maitland  and  Ross  w^re  still  the  duke's  prompters,  and  his  agents;  and 
many  letters  and  lovetokens  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  foeen 
of  Scots. 

But  as  he  could  not  hope,  that  under  an  administration  so  visilant 
as  Elizabeth's,  such  an  intrigue  could  be  kept  long  concealed,  he 
attempted  to  deceive  hor  by  the  appearance  of  openness  and  candour, 
an  artifice  which  seldom  fails  of  success.  He  mentioned  to  her  the 
rumour  that  was  spread  of  his  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen ;  he 


*  Spotswood,  2S0. 

'  Spotswood,  2S1.  In  a  privy  coqdcU,  held  JvAy  S0»  iSSO,  this  demand  wm  con 
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complaiaed  of  it  as  a  gfouadless  calnmny ;  and  disclaimed  all  thoughts     1569* 
of  that  kind,  with  flaany  expressions  full  of  contempt  both  for  Mary's  ' 

character  and  dominions.  Jeakms  as  Elisabeth  was  of  every  thing 
relatiye  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  she  seems  to  have  credited  these  pro- 
iessioBS'.  But,  instead  of  discontinuing  the  negotiation,  he  renewed  it 
with  greater  TigOHr,  and  admitted  into  it  new  associates.  Among  these 
was  the  regent  of  Scotland.  He  had  given  great  offence  to  Norfolk,  bt 
his  public  accusationof  the  ^een,  in  br^ch  of  the  concert  into  which 
he  had  entered  at  Yorit.  H9.Vas  then  r^dy  to  return  into  Scotland. 
The  influence  of  the  duke  in  the  north  of  England  was  great.  The 
earls  of  Norlhumherlaiid  and  Westmorland,  the  most  powerful  noble- 
men ia  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  threatened  to  revenge  upon  the  regent 
the  injuries  which  he  had  done  his  sovereign.  Murray,  in  order  to 
secure  a  safe  return  into  Scotlan<if,  addressed  himself  to  Norfolk;  and, 
sAer  some  apolozy  for  his  past  c<mduct,  he  insinuated  that  the  duke's 
scheme  of  marrym^  the  qneen,  his  sister,  was  no  less  acceptable  to  him 
than  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms,. and  that  he  would  concur  with  the 
utmost  ardour  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  event*.  Norfolk  heard  him 
with  the  credulity  n^atural  to  those  who  are  passionately  bent  upon  any 
design.  He  wrote  to  the  two  earls  to  desist  from  any  hostile  attempt 
againsit  Murray,  and  to  that  he  owed  his  passage  through  the  northern 
counties  without  disturbance. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  in  gainmg  the  reeent,  he  next  attempted  <3aint  tii« 
to  draw  the  English  nobles  to  approve  his  design.  The  nation  began  tS'bigiuh 
to  despair  of  Elizabeth's  marrying.  Her  jealousy  kept  the  question  with  ""'^' 
regard  to  the  risht  of  succession  undecided.  The  memory  of  the  civil 
wars  which  had  desolated  En^and  for  more  than  half  a  century,  on 
aceouBt  of  the  disputed  titles  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was 
still  recent.  Almost  all  the  ancient  nobility  had  perished,  and  th^ 
nation  itself  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction  in  that 
unhappy  contest.  The  Scottish  queen,  though  her  right  of  succession 
was  generally  held  to  be  undoubted,  might  meet  with  formidable  com- 
petitors. She  might  marry  a  foreign  and  a  popish  prince,  and  bring 
both  liberty  and  religion  into  danger.  But,  by  marrying  her  to  an 
Englishman,  a  zealous  protestant,  the  most  powerful  and  most  univer- 
satly  beloved  of  all  the  nobiKty,  an  effectual  remedy  seemed  to  be  pro- 
vided against  all  these  evils.  The  greater  part  of  the  peers,  cither 
Arecdy  or  tacitly,  approved  of  it,  as  a  salutary  project.  The  earb  of 
Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicester,  and  Lord  Lumley,  subscribed  a  letter  to 
the  Scottish  queen,  written  with  Leicester's  hand,  in  which  they  warmly 
recommended  the  match,  but  insisted,  by  way  of  preliminary,  on 
Mary's  promise,  that  she  should  attempt  nothing,  in  consequence  of  her 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth,  or  to  her 
posterity;  that  she  should  consent  to  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  two  kingdoms;  that  she  should  confirm  the  present  esta-^ 
blishment  of  religion  in  Scotland,  and  receive  into  favour  such  of  her 
subjects  as  had  appeared  in  arms  against  her.  Upon  her  agreeing  to 
the  marriage  and  ratifying  these  articles,  they  engaged  that  the  English 
nobles  would  not  only  concur  in  restoring  her  immediately  to  her  own 

A  Uaypes,  574.     State  Trials,  i.  79,  80.  >  Anders,  lii.  S4. 
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i569.  throne,  but  in  securing  to  her  that  of  En^and  in  reversioo.  Mary 
readily  consented  to  all  these  proposals,  except  the  second,  with  regard 
to  which  she  demanded  some  time  for  consulting  her  ancient  ally,  the 
Frenchking'. 

The  whole  of  this  negotiation  was  industriously  concealed  from 
Elizabeth.  Her  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  well  known,  nor 
could  it  be  expected  that  she  would  willingly  come  into  a  measure, 
which  tended  so  visibly  to  save  the  reputation,  and  to  increase  the 
power  of  her  rival.  But,  in  a  matter  %t  so  much  conseauence  to  the 
nation,  the  taking  a  few  steps  without  her  knowledge  could  hardly  be 
reckoned  criminal;  and  while  every  person  concerned,  even  Mary  and 
Norfolk  themselves,  declared,  that  nothine  should  be  concluded  without 
obtaining  her  consent,  the  duty  and  allegiance  of  subjects  seemed  to  be 
fully  preserved.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles  regarded  the  ipatter  in 
this  light.  Those  who  conducted  the  intrigue,  had  farther  and  more 
dangerous  views.  They  saw  the  advantages  which  Mary  would  obtain 
by  this  treaty,  to  be  present  and  certain;  and  the  execution  of  the 

Promises  which  she  came  under,  to  be  distant  and  uncertain.  They 
ad  early  communicated  their  scheme  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  obtained  their  approbation*.  A  treaty  concerning  which  they 
consulted  foreign  princes,  while  they  concealed  it  from  their  own 
sovereign,  could  not  be  deemed  innocent.  They  hoped,  however, 
that  the  union  of  such  a  number  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  kinedoiii 
would  render  it  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  comply;  they  flattered  tnem- 
selves  that  a  combination  so  strong  would  be  altogether  irresistible; 
and  such  was  their  confidence  of  success,  that  when  a  plan  was  con- 
certed in  the  north  of  England  for  rescuing  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of 
her  keepers,  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  that  if  she  recovered  her  liberty, 
her  sentiments  in  his  favour  might  change,  used  all  his  interest  to  dis- 
suade the  conspirators  from  attempting  it^ 

In  this  situation  did  the  affair  remain,  when  lord  Boyd  arrived  from 
England ;  and,  besides  the  letters  which  he  produced  publicly,  brought  ^ 
others  in  ciphers  from  Norfolk  and  Throkmorton,  to  the  regent,  and 
to  Maitland.  These  were  full  of  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  All  the 
nobles  of  England  concurred,  said  they,  in  favouring  the  design.  Every 
preliminary  was  adjusted;  nor  was  it  possible  that  a  scheme  so  d^ply 
laid,  conducted  with  so  much  art,  and  supported  both  by  power  and  by 
numbers,  could  miscarry,  or  be  defeated  in  the  execution.  Nothing 
now  was  wanting  but  the  concluding  ceremony.  It  depended  on  the 
regent  to  hasten  that,  by  procuring  a  sentence  of  divorce,  which  would 
remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way.  This  was  expected  of 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  promise  to  Norfolk;  and  if  he  regarded  either 
his  interest  or  his  fimie,  or  even  his  safety,  he  would  not  fail  to  fulfil 
these  engagements^. 

But  the  regent  was  now  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those 
which  had  formerly  induced  him  to  affect  an  approbation  of  Norfolk's 


*■  Anders.  yoI.  iii.  5i.    Gaind.  420. 
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schemes.     He  saw  that  the  downfal  of  his  own  power  must  be  the  first     isss. 
consequence  of  the  duke's  success;  and  if  the  queen,  who  considered  ' 

him  as  the  chief  author  of  all  her  misfortunes,  should  recorer  her 
ancient  authority,  he  could  neyer  expect  favour,  nor  scarce  hope  for 
impunity.  No  wonder  he  declined  a  step  so  fatal  to  himself,  and  which 
would  have  established  the  grandeur  of  another  on  the  ruins  of  his 
own.  This  refusal  occasioned  a  delay.  But,  as  every  other  circum- 
stance was  settled,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and 
the  duke  in  person,  declarecl,  in  presence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
their  mutual  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  a  contract  to  this  purpose 
was  signed,  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  ambassador'. 

The  intrigue  was  now  in  so  many  nands,  that  it  could  not  long  Aag»i  is. 
remain  a  secret.     It  began  to  be  whispered  at  court;  and  Elizabeth  Si^n 
calling  the  duke  into  her  presence,  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  M^i?fll^ 
his  conduct,  and  charged  him  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  prosecuting  ^^•^^^ 
such  a  dangerous  design.      Soon  after  Leicester,  who  perhaps  had 
counienanced  the  project  with  no  other  intention,  revealed  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  to  the  queen.      Pembroke,  Arundel,  Lumley,  and 
Throkmorton,  were  confined  and  examined.     Mary  was  watched  more 
narrowly  than  ever;  and  Hastings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  pretended 
to  dispute  with  the  Scottish  queen  her  right  to  the  succession,  being 
joined  in  commission  with  Shrewsbury,  rendered  her  imprisonment 
more  intolerable,  by  the  excess  of  his  vigilance  and  rigour*.     The 
Scottish  regent,    threatened    with   Elizabeth's    displeasure,    meanly 
betrayed  the  duke ;  put  his  letters  into  her  hands,  and  furnished  all 
the  intelligence  in  his  power  ^      The  duke  himself  retired  first  to 
Howard  House,  and  then,  in  contempt  of  the  summons  to  appear'before 
the  privy  council,  fled  to  his  seat  in  Norfolk.      Intimidated  by  the 
imprisonment  of  his  associates;  coldly  received  by  his  friends  in  that 
county;  unprepared  for  a  rebellion;  and  unwilling  perhaps  to  rebel; 
he  hesitated  for  some  days,  and  at  last  obeyed  a  second  call,   and 
repaired  to  Windsor.     He  was  first  kept  a  prisoner  in  a  private  house,  oct.  s. 
and  then  sent  to  the  Tower.     After  being  confined  there  upwards  of 
nine  months,  he  was  released  upon  his  humble  submission  to  Elizabeth, 
giving  her  a  promise,  on  his  allegiance,  to  hold  no  farther  corres- 
pondence with  the  queen  of  Scots  ^.     During  the  progress  of  Norfolk's 
negotiations,  the  queen's  partisans  in  Scotland,  who  made  no  doubt  of 
their  issuing  in  her  restoration  to  the  throne,  with  an  increase  of  autho- 
rity, were  wonderfully  elevated.     Maitland  was  the  soul  of  that  party,' 
and  the  person  whose  activity  and  ability  the  regent  chiefly  dreaded. 
He  had  laid  the  plan  of  that  intrigue  which  had  kindled  such  combus-  MaiUmd 
tion  in  England.     He  continued  to  foment  the  spirit  of  disafiection  in  )|]^^^~ 
Scotland,  and  had  seduced  from  the  regent  lord  Home,  Kirkaldy,  and  s<"t- 
several  of  his  former  associates.     While  he  enjoyed  liberty,  the  regent 
could  not  reckon  his  own  power  secure.     For  this  reason,  havine  by 
an  artifice  allured  Maitland  to  Stirling,  he  employed  captain  Crawford, 
one  of  his  creatures,  to  accuse  him  of  being  accessory  to  the  ikiurder 
of  the  king;  and,  under  that  pretence,  he  was, arrested  and  carried  as 

1  Carte,  toI.  iii.  486.  <  Haynes,  525, 526.  5&0.  532. 

3  See  Appeodix,  No.  XXXUI.  «  Haynea,  525.  597. 
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iM9.     a  prisener  to  Edinburgh*     He  would  soon  have  been  brourht  to  Irial, 

but  was  saved  by  the  firmidship  of  Kirkaldy,  governor  of  the  caaUe, 

whoy  by  pretending  a  warrant  for  that  purpose  from  the  regent,  got 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whose  care  he  was  committed, 
and  conducted  him  into  the  castle,  which,  from  that  time,  was  entirely 
under  Maitland's  command'.  The  loss  of  a  place  of  so  much  import- 
ance, and  the  defiM^tiop  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  militarr  skill  as  Kir- 
kaldy»  brought  the  resent  into  some  disreputation,  for  which,  faoweirer, 
the  success  of  his  ally  Elizabeth,  about  this  time,  abundantly  com- 
pensated. 
A  nbeUkm  The  intriguo  carried  on  for  restoring  the  Scottish  queen  to  liberty 
tS&ih  having  been  discovered*  and  disappointed,  anoittempt  was  made  to  the 
^b^to.  *A^®  purpose,  by  force  of  arms;  but  the  issue  of  it  was  not  more  for- 
tunate. The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  though 
little  distinguished  by  their  personal  abilities,  were  two  of  the  moat 
ancient  and  powerful  of  the  English  peers.  Their  estates  in  the  northern 
counties  were  great,  and  they  possessed  that  influence  over  the  inha- 
bitants, which  was  hereditary  in  the  popular  and  martial  fiHuilies  of 
Percy  and  of  Nevil.  They  were  both  attached  to  the  popish  religion, 
and  discontented  with  the  court,  where  new  men  and  a  new  system 
prevailed.  Ever  since  Mary's  arrival  in  England,  they  had  warmly 
espoused  her  interest;  and  zeal  for  popery,  opposition  to  the  court, 
and  commiseration  of  her  sufferings,  had  encased  them  in  fiffierent 
plots  for  her  relief.  Notwithstanding  the  vigiuince.  of  her  keeper, 
they  held  a  correspondence  with  her,  and  communicated  to  her  all 
their  designs*.  They  were  P^^V  ^^  Norfolk's  schemes;  but  the 
caution  with  which  ne  proceeded  did  not  suit  their  ardour  and 
impetuosity.  The  liberty  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  not  their  sole 
object.  They  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  religion,  and 
a  revolution  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  For  this  reason, 
they  solicited  the  aid  of  the  kins  of  Spain,  the  avowed  and  sealous 
patron  of  popery  in  that  age.  Nothing  eould  be  more  delightful  to 
the  restless  spirit  of  Philip,  or  more  necessary  towards  facilitating 
his  schemes  in  the  Netherlands,  than  the  involving  England  in  the 
confusion  and  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  The  duke  of  Alva,  by  his  direc- 
tion, encouraged  the  two  earls,  and  promised,  as  soon  as  they  either 
took  the  field  with  their  forces,  or  surprised  any  place  of  strength,  or 
rescued  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  he  would  supply  them  both  with 
money  and  a  strong  body  of  troops.  La  Motbe,  the  goyemor  of  Dun- 
kirk, in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  sounded  the  ports  where  it  would  be 
most  proper  to  land.  And  Chiapini  Vitelh,  one  of  Alva's  ablest  offi- 
cers, was  despatched  into  England,  on  pretence  of  settling  some  com- 
mercial differences  between  the  two  nations;  but  in  reality  that  the 
rebels  might  be  sore  of  a  leader  of  experience,  as  soon  mb  they  ventured 
to  take  arms  \ 
PcfMicd.  The  conduct  of  this  negotiation  occasioned  many  meetings  and  mes- 

sages between  the  two  eans.     Elizabeth  was  informed  of  these;  and, 
though  she  suspected  nothing  of  their  re.al  design,  she  concluded  that 

*  SpoUw.  2S2.  >  Hayn«8,  59&.    Mofdin,  W.  St,  clc. 

'  Carte,  vol.  iii.  /i89,  490.    Gamd.  421. 
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tliej  were  among  the  number  of  Norfolk's  confidants.      Thejr  were     i56f. 

wmmoned,  for  this  reason,  to  repair  to  court.     Conscious  of  guilt,  "" 

and  afraid  of  discorery,  they  delayed  giving  obedience.  A  second  and  Nov.  9. 
more  peremptory  order  was  issued.  This  they  could  not  decline, 
without  shakme  off  their  allegiance;  and,  as  no  time  was  left  for  deli- 
beration, they  mstantly  erected  their  standard  aeainst  their  sovereign. 
The  reestablishing  the  catholic  religion;  the  settling  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown;  the  defence  of  the  ancient  nobility;  were  the 
motives  which  they  alleged  to  justify  their  rebellion*.  Many  of  the 
lower  people  flocked  to  them  with  such  arms  as  they  could  procure ; 
and,  had  the  capacity  of  their  leaders  been,  in  any  degree,  equal  to 
the  enterprise,  it  must  have  soon  grown  to  be  extremely  formidable. 
Elizafaetfa  acted  with  prudence  and  vigour,  and  was  served  by  her  sub- 
jects with  fidelity  ana  ardour.  On  the  first  rumour  of  an  insurrection, 
Mary  was  removed  to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength,  which  could  not 
be  tak^a  without  a  regular  siege;  a  detachment  of  the  rebels,  which 
was  sent  to  rescue  her,  returned  without  success.  Troops  were  assembled 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  as  they  advanced,  the  malecontents 
retired.  In  their  retreat  their  numbers  dwindled  away,  and  their  spirits 
sunk.  Despair,  and  uncertainty  whither  to  direct  their  flight,  kept 
together  for  some  time  a  small  body  of  them  among  the  mountains  of 
Northumberland ;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  disperse,  and  the 
chiefs  took  refuge  among  the  Scottish  borderers.  The  two  earls,  toge-  dcc.  ?. 
ther  with  the  countess  of  Northumberland,  wandering  for  some  days 
in  the  wastes  of  Liddisdale,  were  plundered  by  the  banditti,  exposed 
to  the  rigour  of  the  season,  and  left  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Westmorland  was  concealed  by  Scott  of  Buccleugh  and  Ker  of  Fer^ 
niherst,  and  afterwards  conveyed  into  the  Netherlands.  Northumber- 
land was  seiased  by  the  regent,  who  had  marched  with  some  troops 
towards  the  borders,  to  prevent  any  impression  the  rebels  might  maxe 
on  those  mutinous  provinces'. 

Amidst  so  many  surprising  events,  the  affairs  of  the  church,  for  two  cfaorcii 
years,  have  almost  escaped  our  notice.  Its  general  assemblies  were 
held  regularly ;  but  no  business  of  much  importance  employed  their 
attention.  As  the  number  of  the  protestant  clei^  daily  increased,  the 
deficiency  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  their  subsistence  became  greater, 
and  was  more  sensibly  felt.  Many  efforts  were  made  towards  recover- 
ing the  ancient  patritnony  of  the  churchy  or,  at  least,  as  much  of  it  as 
was  possessed  by  the  popish  incumbents,  a  race  of  men  who  were  now 
not  only  useless,  but  burtbensome  to  the  nation.  But  though  tb^ 
manner  in  which  the  regent  received  the  addresses  and  complaints  of 
the  general  assemblies,  was  v?ry  different  from  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  no  effectual  remedy  was  provided;  and,  while  they 
i^uffercd  intolerable  oppression,  and  groaned  under  extreme  poverty, 
fair  words  and  liberal  promises  were  all  they  were  able  to  obtam  \  i  57q, 

Elizabeth  now  began  to  be  weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  the  ^|;^^^ 
queen  of  Scots.  During  the  former  year,  the  tranquillity  of  her  govern-  gi^a  op  * 
ment  had  been  disturbed;  first  by  a  secret  combination  of  some  of  her  r^mu  ^^ 

<  Strype,  toI.  i.  547.  *  Cabbala,  171.     Gamd.  422. 

>  Gald.  ToL  ii.  80,  etc. 
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1670.      nobles,  then  by  the  rebellion  of  others;  and  she  often  declared,  not 

without  reason,  that  Mary  was  the  '  hidden  cause'  of  both.     Many  of 

her  own  subjects  favoured  or  pitied  the  captive  queen;  the  Roman 
catholic  princes  on  the  continent  were  warmly  interested  in  her  cause. 
The  detaining  her  any  longer  in  England,  she  foresaw,  would  be  made 
the  pretext  or  occasion  of  perpetual  cabals  and  insurrections  among  the 
former ;  and  might  expose  her  to  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  latter. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  give  yp  Mary  into  the  hands  of  the  regent, 
after  stipulating  with  him,  not  only  that  her  days  should  not  be  cut 
short,  either  by  a  judicial  sentence  or  by  secret  violence,  but  that  she 
should  be  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  her  rank;  and,  in  order  to 
secure  his  observance  of  this,  she  required  that  six  of  the  chief  noblemen 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  sent  into  England  as  hostaees '.  With  respect 
to  the  sale  custody  of  the  queen,  she  relied  on  Murray's  vigilance , 
whose  security,  no  less  than  her  own,  depended  on  preventing  Mary 
from  reascending  the  throne.  The  negotiation  for  this  purpose  was 
carried  some  length,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  who,  together  with  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors, 
remonstrated  against  the  infamy  of  such  an  action,  and  represented  the 
surrendering  the  queen  to  her  rebellious  subjects,  to  be  the  same  thing 
as  if  Elizabeth  should,  by  her  own  authority,  condemn  her  to  instant 
death.  This  procured  a  delay;  and  the  murder  of  the  regent  prevented 
the  revival  of  that  design'. 
i.iit  he  u  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who  committed  this  bar- 

mardered.  ])arous  actiou.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Langside,  as  I  have  ah^eady  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the  regent*s 
clemency.  But  part  of  his  estate  had  been  bestowed  upon  one  of  the 
regent's  favourites,  who  seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife  naked, 
in  a  cold  night,  into  the  open  fields,  where,  before  next  morning,  she 
became  furiously  mad.  This  injury  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  him 
than  the  benefit  which  he  had  received,  and  from  that  moment  he 
vowed  to  be  revenged  upon  the  regent.  Party-rage  strengthened  and 
inflamed  his  private  resentment.  His  kinsmen^  the  Uamillons,  applauded 
the  enterprise.  The  maxims  of  that  age  justified  the  most  desperate 
course  which  he  could  take  to  obtain  vengeance.  He  followed  the  regent 
for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He 
resolved  at  last  to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  Linlithgow,  through 
which  he  was  to  pass,  in  his  way  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  He  took 
his  stand  in  a  wooden  gallery,  which  had  a  window  towards  the  street; 
spread  a  featherbed  on  the  floor,  to  hinder  the  noise  of  his  feet  from  being 
heard;  hung  up  a  black  cloth  behind  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not 
be  observed  from  without;  and,  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly  expected 
the  regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged  dunng  the  night  in  a  part  of  the 
town  not  far  distant.  Some  indistinct  information  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  him  had  been  conveyed  to  the  regent,  and  he  paid  so  much 
regard  to  it,  that  he  resolved  to  return  by  the  same  gate  through  which 
he  had  entered,  and  to  fetch  a  compass  round  the  town.  But  as  the  crowd 
about  the  gate  was  great,  and  he  himself  unacquainted  with  fear,  he 
proceeded  airectly  along  the  street ;  and,  the  throng  of  the  people  obliginj; 

*  Uaynes,  524.  ^  Carte,  vol.  iii.  691.     Anders.  yoI.  iii.  84. 
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him  to  move  yery  slowly,  eave  the  assassin  time  to  take  so  true  an  aim,  t570. 
that  he  shot  him  with  a  smsle  bullet,  through  the  lower  part  of  his  - 
belly,  and  killed  the  horse  of  a  gentleman  who  rode  on  his  other  side. 
His  followers  instantly  endeavoured  to  break  into  the  house  whence  the 
blow  had  come,  but  they  found  the  door  strongly  barricaded;  and 
before  it  could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a  fleet  horse, 
which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a  back-passage,  and  was  got  far  beyond 
their  reach.     The  regent  died  the  same  night  of  his  wound '. 

There  is  no  person  m  that  age  about  whom  historians  have  been  more  Hi«ciMrM. 
divided,  or  whose  character  has  been  drawn  in  such  opposite  colours.  '^'' 
Personal  intrepidity,  military  skill,  sagacity,  and  vigour  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  civil  affairs,  are  virtues  which  even  his  enemies  allow  him 
to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  moral  qualities  are  more 
dubious,  and  ought  neither  to  be  praised  nor  censured  without  great 
reserve,  and  many  distinctions.  In  a  fierce  age  he  was  capable  of  using 
victory  with  humanity,  and  of  treating  the  vanquished  with  modera- 
tion. A  patron  of  learning,  which,  among  martial  nobles,  was  either 
unknown  or  despised.  Zealous  for  religion,  to  a  decree  which  distin* 
guished  him,  even  at  a  time  when  professions  of  that  kind  were  not 
uncommon.  His  confidence  in  his  friends  was  extreme,  and  inferior 
only  in  his  liberality  towards  them,  which  knew  no  bounds.  A  disin- 
terested passion  for  the  liberty  of  his  countrv,  prompted  him  to  oppose 
the  pernicious  system  which  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  obliged  the 
queen-mother  to  pursue.  On  Mary's  return  into  Scotland,  he  served 
her  with  a  zeal  and  affection,  to  which  he  sacrificed  the  friendship  of 
those  who  were  most  attached  to  his  person.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  ambition  was  immoderate;  and  events  happened  that  opened  to 
him  vast  projects,  which  allured  his  enterprising  genius,  ana  led  him 
to  actions  inconsistent  with  'the  duty  of  a  subject.  His  treatment  of 
the  queen,  to  whose  bounty  he  was  so  much  indebted,  was  unbroCherly 
and  ungrateful.  The  dependence  on  Elizabeth,  under  which  he 
brought  Scotland,  was  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  He  deceived  and 
betrayed  Norfolk  with  a  baseness  unworthy  of  a  man  of  honour.  His 
elevation  to  such  unexpected  dignity  inspired  him  with  new  passions, 
with  haughtiness  and  reserve;  and  insteaa  of  his  natural  manner,  which 
was  blunt  and  open,  he  affected  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  refine- 
ment. Fond,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  of  flattery,  and  impatient  of 
advice,  ^ts  creatures,  by  soothing  his  vanity,  led  him  astray,  while  his 
ancient  friends  stood  at  a  distance,  and  predicted  his  approaching  fall. 
But  amidst  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  that  fiictioiis  period,  he 
dispensed  justice  with  so  much  impartiality,  he  repressed  the  licentious 
borderers  with  so  much  courage,  and  established  such  uncommon 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  that  his  administration  was 
extremely  popular,  and  he  was  ioitt  and  affectionately  remembered 
among  the  commons,  by  the  name  ofthe  good  rbgbnt. 

«  Buehan.  58$.    Crawf.  Mem.  124.    Cabbala,  171. 
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Ths  unexpected  blow,  by  whicb  the  regent  was  cut  off,  struck  the  king's 
party  with  the  utmost  consternation.  Elizabeth  bewi^iled  his  death  as 
the  most  fatal  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  her  kingdom;  and 
was  inconscuable  to  a  degree  that  little  suited  her  dienity.  Mary's 
adherents  exulted,  as  if  now  her  restoration  were  not  only  certain,  but 
near  at  hand.  The  infamy  of  the  crime  naturally  fell  on  those  who 
expressed  such  indecent  joy  at  the  ccMaamission  of  it;  and,  as  the  assas- 
sin made  his  escape  on  a  horse  which  belonged  to  lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
and  fled  directly  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  regent  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the 
queen's  party,  rather  than  to  the  revenge  of  a  private  man.  On  the 
day  atler  the  murder,  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  and  Ker  of  Ferniherst,  both 
zealous  abettors  of  the  queen's  cause,  entered  England  in  an  hostile 
manner,  and  plundered  and  burnt  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
expected  no  such  outrage.  If  the  regeilt  had  been  alive,  they  would 
scarce  have  ventured  on  such  an  irregular  incursion,  nor  could  it  well 
have  happened  so  soon  after  his  death,  unless  they  had  been  privy  to 
the  crime. 

This  was  not  the  only  irregularity  to  which  the  anarchy  that  followed 
the  regent's  death  gave  occasion.  During  such  general  confusion,  men 
hoped  for  universal  impunity,  and  broke  out  into  excesses  of  every  kind. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  these  without  a  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  convention  of  the  nobles  was  held,  in  order  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  Section  of  a  regent.  The  queen's  adherents  re&ised  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  protested  agamst  its  proceedings.  The  king's 
own  party  was  irresolute,  and  divided  in  opinion.  Maitland,  whom  Kir- 
kaldy  had  set  at  liberty,  and  who  obtained  from  the  nobles,  then  assem- 
bled, a  declaration  acquitting  him  of  the  crime  which  had  been  laid  to 
his  charge,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  coalition  of  the  two  parties,  by 
proposing  to  admit  the  queen  to  the  joint  administration  of  government 
with  her  son.  Elizabeth,  adhering  to  her  ancient  system  with  regard 
to  Scottish  affairs,  laboured,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  Mary's 
friends  ',  to  multiply,  and  to  perpetuate  the  factions,  which  tore  in  pieces 
the  kingdom.  Randolph,  whom  she  despatched  into  Scotland,  on  the 
first  news  of  the  regent  s  death,  and  who  was  her  usual  agent  for  such 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  XXXIV. 
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serfices,  found  all  parties  so  exa&perated  bv  mutual  Injuries,  and  so  full      1570. 

of  irreconcilable  rancour,  that  it  cost  him  little  trouble  to  inflame  their 

animosity.  The  conyention  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  agreement; 
and  a  new  meeting,  to  which  the  nobles  of  all  parties  were  invited,  was 
appointed  on  the  first  of  May  '.  ^ . 

Meantime,  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  who  still  continued  to  acknowledge  AaMiaion 
the  king's  authority,  were  at  the  utmost  pains  to  restore  some  degree  MtJ^^ 
of  harmony  among  their  countrymen.  They  procured,  for  this  pur-  *"  '**■• 
pose,  an  amicable  conference  among  the  leaders  of  the,  two  factions. 
But  while  the  one  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  queen,  as  the  only 
thing  which  could  reestablish  the  public  tranquillity;. while  the  other 
esteemed  the  king's  authority  to  be  so  sacred,  that  it  was,  on  no  account, 
to  be  called  in  question  or  impaired;  and  neither  of  them  would  recede 
in  the  least  point  from  their  opinions,  they  separated  without  any  pros- 
pect of  concord.  Both  were  rendered  more  averse  from  reconcile- 
ment, by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  An  envoy  arrived  from  France  with 
promises  of  powerful  succour  to  the  queen's  adherents;  and,  as  the  civil 
wars  in  that  kingdom  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  terminating  in  peace, 
it  was  expected  that  Charles  would  soon  be  at  liberty  to  fulfil  what  he 
promised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Sussex  was.  assembling  a 
powerful  army  on  the  borders,  and  its  operations  could  not  fail  of  adding 
spirit  and  strength  to  the  king's  party  \ 

Though  the  attempt  towards  a  coalition  of  the  factions  proved  ineffec-  Qaccn's 
tual,  it  contributed  somewhat  to  moderate  or  suspend  their  rage;  but  p^Jton 
they  soon  beean  to  act  with  their  usual  violence.     Morton,  the  most  bn^h?* 
vigilant  and  aole  leader  on  the  king's  side,  solicited  Elizabeth  to  inter- 
pose, without  delay,  for  the  safety  of  a  party  so  devoted  to  her  interest, 
and  which  stood  so  much  in  need  of  her  assistance.    The  chiefs  of  the  AprU  10. 
queen's  faction,  assembling  at  Linlithgow,  marched  thence  to  Edinbqi^b; 
and  Kirkaldy,  who  was  both  governor  of  the  castle  and  provost  of  the 
town,  prevailed  on  the  citizens,  though  with  some  difiiculty,  to  admit 
them  within  the  eates.     Together  with  Kirkaldy,  the  earl  of  Alhole,  and 
Maitland» acceded  almost  openly  to  their  party;  and  the  duke  and  lord 
Herries,  having  recovered  liberty  by  Kirkaldy's  favour,  resumed  the 
places  which  they  had  formerly  held  in  their  councils.    Encouraged  by 
the  acquisition  of  persons  so  illustrious  by  their  birth,  or  so  eminent  for 
their  abilities,  they  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  their  intention 
to  support  the  queen's  authority,  and  seemed  resolved  not  to  leave  the 
city  before  the  meeting  of  the  approaching  convention,  in  which,  by  their 
numbers  and  influence,  they  did  not  doubt  of  securing  a  majority  of 
voices  on  their  side '. 

At  the  same  time  they  had  formed  a  design  of  kindling  war  between  f^^^^ 
the  two  kingdoms.     If  they  could  engage  them  in  hostilities,  and  revive  th^natiM 
their  ancient  emulation  and  antipathy,  they  hoped,  not  only  to  dissolve  wuhlcae. 
a  confederacy  of  great  advantage  to  the  king's  cause,  but  to  reconcile  '^°^' 
dielr  countrymen  to  the  queen,  Elizabeth's  natural  and  most  dangerous 
rival.   With  this  view  they  had,  immediately  after  the  murder  of. the 
regent,  prompted  Scott  and  Ker  to  commence  hostilities,  and  had  since 

i  Grawf.  Mem.  Ui.    Cald;  ii.  157.  ^  Crawf.  Mem.  1S4. 
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I  1570.      instigated  them  to  Gonlinue  and  extend  their  depredations.     As  Eliza- 

beth  foresaw,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dangerous  consequences  of  rendering 

this  a  national  quarrel;  and  resolved,  on  the  other,  not  to  suffer  such 
an  insult  on  her  goyemment  to  pass  with  impunity;  she  issued  a  procla- 
mation, declaring  that  she  imputed  the  outrages  which  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  borders  not  to  the  Scottish  nation,  but  to  a  few  desperate 
and  ill-designing  persons;  that  with  the  former  she  was  resolyed  to  main- 
tain an  inyiolable  friendship,  whereas  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  her 
own  subjects  obliged  *her  to  chastise  the  licentiousness  of  the  latter.' 
Sussex  and  Scrope  accordingly  entered  Scotland,  the  one  on  the  east, 
the  other  on  the  west  borders,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  countries 
with  fire  and  sword.  *  Fame  magnified  the  number  and  progress  of 
their  troops ;  and  Mary's  adherents,  not  thinking  themselyes  safe  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  inhabitants  whereof  were  ill  affected  to  their  cause,  retired  to 

April  38.  Linlithgow.  There,  by  a  public  proclamation,  they  asserted  the  queen's 
authority,  and  forbade  giYing  obedience  to  any  but  the  duke,  or  the 
earls  of  Argyll  and  Huntly,  whom  she  had  constituted  her  lieytenants 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  nobles  who  continued  faithful  to  the  king,  though  considerably 
weakened  by  the  defection  of  so  many  of  their  friends,  assembled  at 

Ktag'^rty  Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed.   They  issueda  counter-proclamation, 
^  bargh.  "*~   declaring  such  as  appeared  for  the  queen  enemies  of  their  country;  and 

^'^  *'  charging  them  with  the  murder  both  of  the  late  kine  and  of  the  regent. 
They  could  not,  however,  presume  so  much  on  their  own  strength  as 
to  venture  either  to  elect  a  regent,  or  to  take  the  field  asainst  the  queen's 
party;  but  the  assistano^  which  they  received  from  clizabeth  enabled 
them  to  do  both.  *  By  her  order  sir  William  Drury  marched  into 
Scotland,  with  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse ;  the  king's 
adherents  joined  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops;  and  advancing 
towards  Glasgow,  where  the  adverse  party  had  already  begun  hostili- 
ties by  attaekii^  the  castle,  they  forced  them  to  retire,  plundered  the 
neighbouring  country,  which  belonged  to  the  Hamikons,  and,  after 
seizing  some  of  their  castles,  and  razins  others,  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

Mrtiret  of         Under  Drury*s  protection,  the  earl  of  LennoK  returned  into  Scotland. 

^^t^^'    It  ^ss  natural  to  commit  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  him  during 

to  i^J!?*^  the  minority  of  his  grandson.  His  illustrious  birth,  and  alliance  with 
the  royal  family  of  England,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  rendered  him  worthy 
of  that  honour.  His  resentment  azainst  Mary  beine  implacable,  and  his 
estate  lying  in  England,  and  his  mmily  residing  tnere,  Elizabeth  con- 
sidered him  as  a  man,  who,  both  from  inclination  and  from  interest, 
would  act  in  concert  with  her,  and  ardently  wished  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed Murray  in  the  office  of  regent.  But,  on  many  accounts,  she  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  discover  her  own  sentiments,  or  to  favour  his  pre- 
tensions too  openly.  The  civil  wars  in  France,  which  had  been  excited 
partly  by  real  and  partlv  by  pretended  zeal  for  religion,  and  carried  on 
with  a  fierceness  that  did  it  real  dishonour,  appeared  now  to  be  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  an  issue;  and,  after  sheading  the  best  blood,  and 
wasting  the  richest  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  both  parties  desired  peace 
with  an  ardour  that  fiicilitated  the  negotiations  which  were  carrying  on 

«  Galderw.  ii.  181.  s  Cabbala,  174. 
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for  that  purpose.  Charles  the  ninth  was  known  to  he  a  passionate  1570. 
admirer  of  Mary's  beauty.  Nor  could  he,  in  honour,  suffer  a  queen  of 
France,  and  the  most  ancient  ally  of  his  crown,  to  languish  in  her  pre- 
sent cruel  situation,  without  attempting  to  procure  her  relief.  He  tiad 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  remonstrating,  by  his  ambas- 
sadors, against  the  indignity  wilh  which  she  had  been  treated.  But  if 
he  were  once  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclinations,  Elizabeth  would 
have  eyerT  thing  to  dread  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  and  the 
power  of  his  arms.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for  her  to  act  with 
some  reserve,  and  not  to  appear  ayowedly  to  countenance  the  choice 
of  a  r^ent ,  in  contempt  of  Mary's  authority.  The  jealousy  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Scots  required  no  less  management.  Had  she  openly 
supported  Lennox's  claim ;  had  she  recommended  him  to  the  convention, 
as  the  candidate  of  whom  she  approved;  this  might  have  roused  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the 'nobles,  and  by  too  plain  a  discovery  of  her  inten- 
tion she  might  have  defeated  its  success*  For  these  reasons  she  hesitated 
iong,  and  returned,  ambiguous  answers  to  all  the  messages  which  she 
received  from  the  kine's  party.  A  more  explicit  declaration  of  her  sen- 
timents was  at  last  obtained,  and  an  event  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  it.  Pope  Pius  the  fifth,  having  issued 
a  bull,  whereby  he  excommunicated  Elizabeth,  deprived  her  of  her 
kingdom,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  Felton, 
an  Englishman,  had  the  boldness  to  affix  it  on  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of 
London's  palace.  In  former  ages,  a  pope,  moved  by  his  own  ambition, 
or  pride,  or  bigotry,  denounced  this  fatal  senteiace  agaiist  the  most 

Kwerful  monarchs;  but  as  the  authority  of  the  coUrt  of  Heine  was  now 
s  regarded,  its  proceedings  were  more  cautious;  audit  was  only  when 
they  were  roused  by  some  powerful  prince,  that  the  thunders  of  the 
church  were  ever  heard.  Elizabeth,  therefore».imputed  this  step,  which 
the  pope  had  taken,  to  a  combination  of  the  Roman  catholic  princes 
against  her,  and  suspected  that  some  plot  was  farmed  in  favour  of  the 
Scottish  aueen.  In  that  event,  she  knew  that  the  safety  of  her  own 
kingdom  depended  on  j^'eserving  her  influence  in  Scotland;  and  in  order 
to  strengthen  this,  she  renewed  her  promises  of  protecting  the  king's 
adherents,  encouraeed  them  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  regent,  and 
even  ventured  to  point  out  the  earl  of  I^nnox,  as  the  person  who  had  the 
best  title.  That  honour  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  him,  in  a  con- 
yention  of  the  whole  party,  held  on  the  twelfth  of  July '. 

The  regent's  first  care  was,  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  narliament,  Umx 
which  the  queen's  party  had  summoned  to  convene  at  Linlithgow,  n^ 
Having  effected  that^  he  marched  against  the  earl  of  Huntly,  Mary's 
lieutenant  in  the  north,  and  forced  the  icarrison  which  he  had^placed 
in  Brechin  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Soon  after,  he  made  himself 
master  of  some  other  castles.  Emboldened  by  this  successful  beginning 
of  his  adminbtration,  as  well  9s  by  the  appearance  of  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  the  earl  of  Sussex  hovered  on  the  borders,  he  deprived 
Maitlandof  his  office  of  secretary,  and  proclaimed  him,  the  duke,  Huntly, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  queen's  party,  traitors  and  enemies  of  their 
country*. 

*  Spottw.  UO.    CM,  u.  ISSi    See  Appendii,  No.  XXXV. 
s  Grewf.  Mem.  159.    Gald.  u.  198. 
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1570.  ^"  *^^^^  desperate  situation  of  their  affairs,  the  queen's  adherents  had 

recourse  to  tne  kin^  ofSpain',  with  whom  Mary  had  held  a  close  cor- 


^herenu     respondence  ever  since  her  confinement  in  England.     They  prevailed 
IJiS*L*piin.    on  the  duke  of  Alva  to  send  two  of  his  officers  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country,  and  to  examine  its  coasts  and  harbours;  and  obtained  from 
them  a  small  supply  of  money  and  arms,  which  were  sent  to  the  earl 
M^JjJJ»^     of  Hunlly'.     But  thSs  aid,  so  disproportionate  to  their  exigencies,  would 
Mt7*of  *     have  avaded  them  little.    They  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  a  treaty, 
t^hetvfoen  which  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on,  under  colour  of  restoring  the  captive 
MuTudiier  ^^^^^  ^^  \^^^  throue.     The  first  step  in  this  negotiation  had  been  taken 
in  the  month  of  May;  but  hitherto  little  progress  was  made  in  it.  The 
peace  concluded  between  the  Roman  catholics  and  hugonots  in  France,, 
and  her  apprehensions  that  Charles  would  interpose  with  vigour  in  behalf 
of  his  sister-in-law,  quickenefd  Elizabeth's  motions.     She  affected  to 
treat  her  prisoner  witn  more  indulgence,  she  listened  more  graciously 
to  the  solicitations  of  foreign  ambassadors  in  her  favour,  and  seemed 
fully  determined  to  replace  her  on  the  throne  of  her  ancestors.     As  a 
proof  of  her  sincerity,  she  laboured  to  procure  a  cessation  of  arms 
between  the  two  contending  factions  iii  Scotland.     Lennox,  elated  with 
the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  his  administration,  and 
flattering  himself  with  an  easy  triumph  over  enemies  whose  estates  were 
wasted,  and  their  forces  dispirited,  refused  for  some  time  to  come  into 
this  measure.     It  was  not  safe  for  him,  however,  to  dispute  the  vrill  of 
his  protectress.     A  cessation  of  hostilities  during  two  months,  to  com- 
mence on  the  third  of  September,  was  agreed  upon;  and,  being  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  it  continued  till  the  first  of  April  next  year^' 

Soon  after,  Elizabeth  despatched  Cecil  and  sir  Walter  Mildmay  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  The  dignity  of  these  ambassadors,  the  former 
her  prime  minister,  the  latter  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  one  of 
her  ablest  counsellors,  convinced  all  parties  that  the  negotiation  was 
serious,  and  the  hour  of  Mary's  liberty  was  now  approaching.     The 

I  repositions  which  they  made  to  her  were  advantageous  to  Elizabeth, 
ut  such  as  a  prince  in  Mary's  situation  had  reason  to  expect.  The 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh;  the  renouncing  any  pretensions 
to  the  English  crown,  during  Elizabeth's  own  life,  or  that  of  her  posterity; 
the  adhering  to  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  the  pardoning 
her  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  against  her;  and  her  promising  to 
hold  no  correspondence,  and  to  countenance  no  enterprise,  that  mi^t 
disturb  Elizabeth's  government;  were  among  the  chief  articles,  by 
way  of  security  for  the  accomplishment  of  these,  they  demanded,  that 
some  persons  of  rank  should  be  given  as  hostages,  that  the  prince,  her 
son,  should  reside  in  England,  and  that  a  few  castles  on  the  border 
should  be  put  into  Elizabeth's  hands.  To  some  of  these  propositions 
Mary  consented;  some  she  endeavoured  to  mitigate;  and  others  she 
attempted  to  evade.  In  the  mean  time,  she  transmitted  copies  of  them 
to  the  pope,  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  to  the  duke  of  Alva. 
She  insinuated,  that  without  some  timely  and  vigorous  interposition  in 
her  behalf,  she  would  be  obliged  to  accept  of  these  hard  conditions, 

^  See  Appendii,No.  XXXVI. 
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aad  to  purchase  liberty  at  any  price.     But  the  pope  was  a  distant  and     l&70. 

feeble  ally»  and  by  bis  great  efforts  at  tbis  time  against  the  Turks,  his " 

treasury  was  entirely  exhausted.  Charles  had  already  begun  to  meditate 
that  conspiracy  against  the  busonots,  which  marks  his  reign  with  such 
infamy;  and  it  required  much  leisure,  and  perfect  tranquillity,  to  bring 
that  execrable  plan  to  maturity.  Philip  was  employed  in  fitting  out 
that  fleet  which  acquired  so  much  renown  to  the  christian  arms,  by 
the  victory  over  the  infidels  at  Lepanto;  the  Moors  in  Spain  threatened 
an  insurrection;  and  his  subjects  m  the  Netherlands,  provoked  by  much 
oppression  and  many  indignities,  were  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion. 
All  of  them,  for  these  different  reasons,  advised  Mary,  without  depending 
on  their  aid,  to  conclude  the  treaty  on  the  best  terms  she  could  procure*. 

Mary  accordingly  consented  to  many  of  Elizabeth's  demands,  and  Eiiubetb'* 
discovered  a  facility  of  disposition  which  promised  still  further  con-  th!,*^wt 
cessions.  But  no  concession  she  could  have  made  would  have  satisfied  "'  *^ 
Elizabeth,  who,  in  spite  of  her  repeated  professions  of  sincerity  to 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  with  which 
she  carried  on  the  treaty,  had  no  other  ob|ect  in  it  than  to  amuse 
Mary's  allies,  and  to' gain  time'.  After  having  so  long  treated  a  queen, 
who  fled  to  her  for  refuge,  in  so  ungenerous  a  manner,  she  could  not 
now  dismiss  her  with  safety.  Under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  rigorous 
confinement,  Mary  had  found  means  to  excite  commotions  in  England, 
which  were  extremely  formidable.  What  desperate  effects  of  her  just 
resentment  might  be  expected,  if  she  were  set  at  liberty,  and  recovered 
her  former  power?  What  engagements  could  bind  her  not  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  which  ^she  had  suffered,  nor  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  conjunctures  that  might  prcisent  themselves?  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  give  such  security  for  her  behaviour,  in  times  to  come, 
as  might  remove  all  suspicions  and  fears  ?  And  wa^  there  not  good 
cause  to  conclude,  that  no  future  benefits  could  ever  obliterate  the 
memory  of  past  injuries?  It  was  thus  Elizabeth  reasoned;  though  she 
continued  to  act  as  if  her  views  had  been  entirely  different.  She 
appointed  seven  of  her  privy  counsellors  to  be  commissioners  for  settling 
the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  and,  as  Mary  had  already  named  the  bishops 
of  Ross  and  Galloway,  and  lord  Livingston,  for  her  ambassadors,  she 
required  the  regent  to  empower  proper  persons  to  appear  in  behalf  of 
the  king.  The  earl  of  Morton,  Pitcaim,  abbot  of  Dunferling,  and  sir  157  ^^ 
James  Macgill,  were  the  persons  chosen  by  the  regent.  They  prepared 
for  their  journey  as  slowly  as  Elizabeth  herself  could  have  wished.  At 
length  they  arrived  at  London,  and  met  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
queens.  Mary's  ambassadors  discovered  the  strongest  inclination  to 
comply  with  every  thing  that  would'  remove  the  obstacles  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  mistress's  liberty.  But  when  Morton  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  called  upon  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  and  to  explain  the 
sentiments  of  their  party,  thev  began,  in  justification  of  their  treatment 
of  the  queen,  to  advance  such  maxims  concerning  the  limited  powers 
of  princes,  and  the  natural  right  of  subjects  to  resist  and  to  control 
them,  as  were  extremely  shocking  to  Elizabeth,  whose  notions  of  re^al 
prerogative,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  were  very  exalled.     With 

>  Anden.  vol.  Ui.  119, 120.  >  Digges,  Compl.  Amb.  78. 
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1571.      regard  Co  the  authority  which  the  king  now  posseMed,  they  declared 
they  neither  had,  nor  could  possibly  receive,  instructions  to  consent  to 
any  treaty  that  tended  to  subyert,  or  even  to  impair  it  in  the  least 
degree'.     Nothing  could  be  more  trifling  and  ridiculous  than  such  a 
reply  from  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of  Scots  to  the  queen  of 
England.     His  party  depended  absolutely  on  her  protection;  it  was  by 
persons  devoted  to  her  he  had  been  seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  her 
power  he  owed  the  continuance  of  his  i^ign-     With  the  utmost  ease  she 
could  have  brought  them  to  hold  very  different  language;  and  whatever 
conditions  she  might  have  thought  fit  to  subscribe,  thev  would  have 
n  prove*      bad  no  other  choice  but  to  submit.     This  declaration,  however,  she 
iruitieM.      affected  to  consider  as  an  insuperable  difficulty;  and  finding  that  there 
was  no  reason  to  dread  any  danger  from  the  rrench  king,  who  bad  not 
discovered  that  eagerness  in. support  of  Mary,  which  was  expected;  the 
reply  made  by  Mortdn  furnished  her  with  a  pretence  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  negotiation,  until  the  regent  should  send  ambassadors  with  more 
March  34.     ^^f^^  powcrs.     Thus,  after  being  amused  for  ten  months  with  the 
hopes  of  liberty^  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots  remained  under  stricter 
custody  than  ever,  and  witnout  any  prospect  of  escaping  from  it;  while 
those  subjects  who  still  adhered  to  her  were  exposed  without  ally  or 
protector  to  the  rage  of  enemies,  whom  their  success  in  this  negotiation 
rendered  still  more  insolent*, 
nonbartoa        On  the  day  after  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  which  had  been  observed 
priUS*^"    ^**b  '***'®  exactness  on  either  side,  captain  Crawford  of  Jordan-hill,  a 
tbe  regent,    gallant  and  enterprising  officer,  performed  a  service  of  great  importance 
to  the  regent,  by  surprising  the  castle  of  Dunbarton.     This  was  the 
onl]f  fortified  place  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  queen  had  kept  pos- 
session ever  siuce  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.     Its  situatfon, 
on  the  top  of  an  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  which  rises  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain,  rendered  it  extremely  strong,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  age,  impregnable :  as  it  commanded  the  river  Clyde,  it  was  of  great 
consequence,  and  was  deemed  the  most  proper  place  in  the  kingdom 
for  landing  any  foreign  troops  that  might  come  to  Mary's  aid.     The 
strength  of  the  place  rendered  lord  Fleming,  the  governor,  more  secure 
than  he  ought  to  have  been,  considering  its  importance.    A  soldier  who 
had  served  in  the  garrison,  and  had  been  disgusted  by  some  ill  usage, 
proposed  the  scheme  to  the  regent,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  it 
was  practicable,  and  offered  himself  to  go  the  foremost  man  on  the 
enterprise.     It  was  thought  prudent  to  risk  any  danger  for  so  great  a 
prize.     Scaling  ladders,  and  whatever  else  might  be  necessary,  were 
prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch.     All  the  avenues  to 
the  castle  were  seized,  that  no  intelligence  or  the  design  might  reach  the 
governor.     Towards  evening  Crawford  marched  from  Glasgow  with  a 
small  but  determined  band.     By  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rock.     The  moon  was  set,  and  the  sky,  which  had  hitherto  been 
extremely  clear,  was  covered  with  a  thick  fog.     It  was  where  the  rock 
was  highest  that  the  assailants  made  their  attempt,  because  in  that 
place  there  were  few  sentinels,  and  they  hoped  to  nnd  them  least  alert. 
The  first  ladder  was  scarcely  fixed,  when  the  weight  and  eagerness  of 
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those  who  mounted  brought  it  to  the  ground.     None  of  the  assailants     i&7i. 

were  hurt  by  the  fall,  and  none  of  the  garrison  alarmed  at  the  noise.  — '• 

Their  guide  and  Crawford  scrambled  up  the  rock,  and  fiutened  the 
ladder  to  the  roots  of  a  tree  which  grew  in  a  cleft.  This  place  they  all 
reached  with  the  utmost  diflScalty,  but  were  still  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Their  ladder  was  made  fast  a  second  time; 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  ascent  they  met  with  an-  unforeseen  difficulty. 
One  of  their  companions  was  seized  with  some  sudden  fit,  and  dung, 
seemingly  without  life»  to  the  ladder.  All  were  at  a  stand.  It  was  im- 
possible to  pass  him.  To  tumble  him  headlong  was  cruel;  and  might 
occasion  a  aiscovery.  But  Crawford's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake 
him.  He  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  bound  fast  to  the  kdder,  that  he 
might  not  &11  when  the  fit  was  over;  and  turning  the  other  side  of  the 
ladder,  they  mounted  with  ease  over  his  belly.  Day  now  began  to  break, 
and  there  still  remained  a  high  wall  to  scale;  but  after  surmounting  so 
manv  great  difficulties,  this  was  soon  accomplished.  A  sentry  observed 
the  first  man  who  appeared  on  the  parapet,  and  had  just  time  to  give 
the  alarm,  before  he  was  knocked  on  the  head.  The. officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  ran  out  naked,  unarmed,  and  more  solicitous  about 
their  own  safety,  than  capable  of  making  resistance.  The  assailants 
rushed  forwards,  with  repeated  shouts  and  with  the  utmost  fury;  took 
possession  of  the  magazine;  seized  the  cannon,  and  turned  them  against 
their  enemies.  Lord  Fleming  got  into  a.  small  boat,  and  fled  all  alone 
into  ArgvUshnre.  Crawford,  in  reward  of  his  valour  and  good  conduct, 
remained  master  of  the  castle ;  and,  as  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man  in 
the  enterprise,  he  enjoyed  his  success  with  unmixed  pleasure.  Lady 
Fleming,  Verac,  the  French  envoy,  and  Hiipnilton,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  were  the  prisoners  of  greatest  distinctioi^'. 

Verac's  character  protected  him  from  tbe  usage  which  he  merited  by  ai^iiImIioi. 
his  activity  in  stirring  up  enemies  against  the  kmg.    The  re^nt  treated  d!r«^^t^;t 
the  lady  with  great  politeness  and  humanity.    But  a  very  different  &te  g^'^  ^r 
awaited  the  archbisnop;  he  was  carried  under  a  strong  guard  to  Stir-    ""' 
ling;  and,  as  he  had  formerly  been  attainted  by  act  ol  parliament,  he 
was,  without  anv  formal  trial,  condemned  to  be  hanged;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  after  he  was  taken,  the  sentence  was  execnted.    An  attempt 
was  made  to  convict  him  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  both  of  the 
king  and  regent;  but  these  accusations  were  supported  by  no  proof. 
Our  historians  observe,  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  in  Scotland  who 
died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.    The  high  offices  he  had  enjoyed, 
both  in  church  and  state,  ought  to  have  exempted  him  from  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  only  on  the  lowest  criminals.    But  his  zeal  for  the  queen, 
his  abilities,  and  his  profession,  rendered  him  odious  and  formidable  to 
the  king's  adherents.    Lennox  hated  him  as  the  person  by  whose  <^un- 
sels  the  reputation  and  power  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  were  supported. 
Party  rage  and  personal  enmity  dictated  that  indecent  sentence,  for 
which  some  colour  was  sought  by  imputing  to  him  such  odious  crimes*. 

The  loss  of  Dunbarton,  and  the  severe  treatment  of  the  archbishop,  xirkaidT 
perplexed  no  less  than  they  enraged  the  queen's  party;  and  hostilities  tSS^tt  * 
were  renewed  .with  all  the  fierceness  which  disappointment  and  indigna-  buil^'^'' 
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t&7i.  tion  can  inspire.  Kirkaldy,  who,  daring  the  trace,  had  taken  care  to 
,,ooen'»  increase  the  numberof  his  garrison,  and  to  provide  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  his  defence,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  Lennox's  authority 
to  be  unlawful  and  usurped ;  commanded  all  who  favoured  his  cause  to 
leave  the  town  within  six  hours;  seized  the  arms  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens ;  planted  a  battery  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's,  repaired  the  walls, 
and  fortified  the  gates  of  the  city;  and,  though  the  affections  of  the 
inhabitants  leaned  a  differenl  way,  held  out  the  metropolis  against  the 
regent.  iThe  duke,  Huntly,  Home,  Herries,  and  other  chiefs  of  that 
faction,  repaired  to  Edinburgh  with  their  followers;  and,  having  received 
a  small  sum  of  money  and  some  ammunition  from  France,  formed  no 
contemptible  army  within  the  walls.  *  On  the  other  side.  Morion  seized 
Leith  and  fortified  it;  and  the  regent  joined  him  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men.  While  the  artnies  lay  so  near  each  other,  daily  skirmishes 
happened,  and  with  various  success.  The  queen's-  party  was  not  strong 
enough  to  take  the  field  against  the  regent,  nor  was  his  superiority  so 
great  as  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  castle  or  of  the  town '. 
u^iSS"  Some  time  before  Edinburgh  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the 
MriiaiiMiitj.  regent  had  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  in  that  place.  .  In  order  to 
'^  '  prevent  any  objection  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting,  the  members 
obeyed  the  proclamation  as  exactly  as -possible,  and  assembled  in  a  house 
at  the  head  of  the  Gannongate,  which,  though  without  the  walls,  lies 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city.  Kirkaldy  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  interrupt  their  meeting;  but  they  were  so  strongly  guarded,  that  all 
efforts  were  vain.  They  passed  an  act  attainting  Maitland  and  a  few 
others,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  twenty --eighth  of  August'. 

The  other  party,  in  order  that  their  proceedings  might  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  same  show  of  legal  authority,  held  a  meeting  of  parliament 
soon  after.  There  was  produced  in  this  assembly  a  declaration  by  the 
queen  ofthe  invalidity  of  that  deed  whereby  she  had  resigned  the  crown, 
and  consented  to  the  coronation  of  her  son.  Gonformable  to  this  decla- 
ration, an  act  was  passed  pronouncing  the  resignation  to  have  been 
extorted  by  fear;  to  be  null  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  consequences;  and 
enjoining  all  good  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  queen  alone  to  be  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  to  support  those  who  acted  in  her  name.  The 
present  establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  was  confirmed  by  an- 
other statute;  and,  in  imitation  ofthe  adverse  party,  a  new  meeting  was 
apDointed  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August^. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  miseries  of  civu  war  desolated  the  kingdom.  Fel- 
low-citizens, friends,  brothers  took  different  sides,  and  ranged  themselves 
MiMTabie      unjcr  the  standards  ofthe  contending  factions.     In  every  county,  and 
the  kin^-      almost  in  every  town  and  village,  ^  king's  men'  and  *  queen's  men   were 
''**"*'  names  of  distinction.     Political  hatred  dissolved  all  natural  ties,    and 

extinguished  the  reciprocal  good-will  and  confidence  which  hold  man- 
kind together  in  society.  Religious  zeal  mingled  itself  with  these  civil 
distinctions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  and  to  inflame 
them. 

The  factionswhich  divided  the  kingdom  were,  in  appearance,  only 
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two;  but  in  both  these  there  were  persons  with  views  and  principles  so  t&7i. 
different  from  each  other,  that  they  ought  to  be  distinguished.  With  suujof  ^' 
some,  considerations  of  religion  were  predominant,  and  they  either  ^«<:'^** 
adhered  to  the  queen,  because  they  hoped  by  her  means  to  reestablish 
papery,  or  they  defended  the  king's  authority,  as  the  best  support  of  the 
protestant  faith.  Amoug  these  the  opposition  was  violent  and  irpeooii- 
cilable.  Others  were  influenced  by  political  motives  only>  or  allured 
by  views  of  interest :  the  regent  aimed  at  uniting  these,  and  did  not  des- 
pair of  gaining,  by  gentle  arts,  many  of  Mary's  adherents  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  authority.  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  had  formed  the  same 
design  of  a  coalition,  but  on  such  terms  that  the  queen  might  be  re- 
stored to  some  share  in  the  government,  and  the  kingdom  shake  off  its 
dependence  upon  England.  Norton,  the  ablest,  the  most  ambitious,  and 
the  most  powerful  man  of  the  ^king's  party,  held  a  particular  course; 
and,  moving  onlv  as  he  was  prompted  by  the  court  of  England,  thwarted 
every  measure  that  tended  towards  a  reconcilement  of  the  factions;  and 
as  he  served  lillizabeth  with  much  fidelity,  he  derived  both  power  and 
credit  from  her  avowed  protection. 

The  time  appointed  by  both  parties  for  the  meeting  of  their  parlia- 
ments now  approached.  Only  three  peers  and  two  bishops  appeared  in 
that  which  was  held  in  the  queen's  name  at  Edinburgh.  But,  con- 
temptiblo  as  their  numbers  were,  they  passed  an  act  for  attainting 
upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  adverse  faction.  The  meeting  at 
Stirling  was  numerous  and  splendid.  The  regent  had  prevailed  on  the 
earls  of  Argyll,  Eglington,  Cassils,  and  lord  Boyd,  to  acknowledge  the 
king's  authority.  The  three  earls  were  among  the  most  powerful  noble- 
men in  the  kingdom,  and  had  hitherto  been  zealous  in  the  queen's  cause. 
Lord  Boyd  had  been  one  of  Mary's  commissioners  at  York  and  West- 
minster, and  since  that  time  had  been  admitted  into  all  her  most  secret 
councils.  But,  durine  that  turbulent  period,  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  factions,^  varied  so  often,  that  the  sense  of 
honour,  a  chief  preservative  of  consistence  in  character,  was  entirely 
lost;  and,  without  any  regard  to  decorum,  men  suddenly  abandoned 
one  party,  and  adopted  all  the  violent  passions  of  the  others  The  defec- 
tion, however,  of  so  many  persons  of  distinction  not  only  weakened  the 
queen's  party,  but  added  reputation  to  her  adversaries. 

After  the  example  of  the  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  that  at  Stirling  '^^^^ 
began  with  framing  acts  against  the  opposite  faction.  But  in  the  midst  ^^  in 
of  all  the  security,  which  confidence  in  their  own  numbers  or  distance 
from  danger  could  inspire,  they  were  awakened  early  in  the  morning  of 
September  the  third,  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  in  the  heart  of  the  sopt  3. 
town.     In  a  moment  the  houses  of  every  person  of  distinction  were  sur- 
rounded, and  before  they  knew  what  to  think  of  so  strange  an  event, 
the  regent,  the  earls  of  Argyll,  Morion,  Glencairn,  Gassils,  Eelinton, 
Montrose,  Buchan,  the  lords  Sempil,  Cathcart,  Ogilvie,  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  mounted  behiad  troopers,  who  were  ready  to  carry  them 
to  Edinburgh.     Kirkaldy  was  the  author  of  this  daring  enterprise ;  and 
if  he  had  not  been  induced,  by  the  ill-timed  solicitude  of  his  friends 
about  his  safety,  not  to  hazard  his  own  person  in  conducting  it,  that 
day  might  have  terminated  the  contest  between  the  two  factions,  and 
have  restored  peace  to  his  country.   By  his  direction  four  hundred  men. 
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1571.      under  the  command  of  Huntly,  lord  Claud  Hamilion,  and  Scott  of  Buc- 
"""""""^  cleughy  set  out  firom  Edinburdi»  and,  the  better  to  conceal  their  deaign, 
niarched  towards  the  south.  jBut  they  soon  wheeled  to  the  right*  and, 
horses  having  been  provided  for  the  infantry^  rode  straight  to  Stirling. 
By  four  in  the  mormng  they  arrived  there;  not  one  sentry  was  posted  on 
the  walls,  not  a  single  man  was  awake  about  the  place.    They  met  with 
no  resistance  from  any  person  whom  they  attempted  to  seize,  except 
Morton.  He  defending  his  house  with  obstinate  valour,  they  were  obliged 
to  set  it  on  fire,   and  he  did  not  surrender  till  forced  out  of  it  by  the 
flames.     In  performing  this,  some  time  was  consumed;  and  the  private 
men,  unaccustomed  to  regular  discipline,  left  their  colours^  and  began 
to  rifle  the  houses  and  shops  of  the  citizens.     The  noise  and  uproar  in 
the  town  reached  the  casUe.     The  earl  of  Mar  sallied  out  with  thirty 
soldiers,  fired  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  of  whom  almost  none  but  the 
officers  kept  together  in  a  body.  The  townsmen  took  arms  .to  assist  their 
governor;  a  sudden  panic  struck  the  assailants;  some  fled<  some  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  their  own  prisoners;  and  had  not  the  borderers, 
who  followed  Scott,  prevented  .a  pursuit,  by  carrying  off  all  the  horses 
Ike  regeni    withio  the  place,  not  a  man  would  have  escaped.     If  the  regent  had  not 
'''"^'        unfortunately  been  killed,  the  loss  on  the  lung's  side  would  have  been 
as  inconsiderable  as  the  alarm  was  great.     ^  Think  on  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,'  was  the  word  among  the  queen's  soldiers;  and  Lennox 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  bis  memory.     The  officer  to  whom  he  surrendered, 
endeavouring  to  protect  him,  lost  his  own  life  in  his  defence.     He  was 
slain»  according  to  the  general  opinion,  by  command  of  lord  Claud 
Hamilton.     KJrkaldy  had  the  glorv  of  concertiug  this  plan  with  great 
^crecy  and  prudence;  but  Morton  s  fortunate  obstinacy,  and  the  want 
of  discipline  among  his  troops,  deprived  him  of  success,  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  render  this  equalto  the  most  applauded  military  enterprises 
of  the  kind*. 
Mar  dioaen        As  SO  many  of  the  nobles  were  assembled,  they  proceeded  without 
S^^       delay  to  the  election  of  a  regent.  Ai^U,  Morton,  and  Mar,  were  candi- 
dates for  the  office.  Mar  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  voices.  Amidst  all 
the  fierce  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  so  long  in  Scotland,  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation,  his  humanity,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness.   As  his  power  was  far  inferior  to  Argyll's,  and  his  abilities 
not  so  great  as  Morton's,  he  was,  for  these  reasons,  less  formidable  to 
the  other  nobles.  His  merit,  too,  in  having  so  lately  rescued  the  leaders 
of  the  party  irom  imminent  destruction,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
preferment.  . 

Proceeding  While  thcsc  things  were  carryins  on  in  Scotland,  the  transactions  in 
lriS>Hut'*°''  England  were  no  less  interesting  to  Mary,  and  still  more  fatal  to  her  cause. 
^'^'  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  which  met  in  April,  passed  an  act,  by 
whicn  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  claim  any  right  to  the  crown 
during  the  life  of  the  queen ;  to  affirm  that  the  title  of  any  other  person 
was  better  than  hers,  or  to  maintain  that  the  parliament  had  not  power 
to  settle  and  to  limit  the  order  of  succession.  This  remarkable  statute 
was  intended  not  only  for  the  security  of  their  own  sovereign,  but  to 
curb  the  restless  and  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her 
adherents*. 
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At  thu  time  a  ireaiy  of  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of    i57i. 
Arijou,  the  French  king's  brotiier»  was  well  advanced*     Both  courts  i;;;;^ — 
seemed  to  desire  it  with  equal  ardour,  and  gave  out»  with  the  utmost  ^^^^ 
confidence,  that  it  could  not  fail  of  taking  place.  Neither  of  them,  how-  f^^ 
ever,  wished  it  success;  and  they  encouraged  it  for  no  other  end,  but4akeoc 
because  it  served  to  cover  or  to  promote  their  particular  designs.  The  ^"^°^ 
whole  policy  of  Catherine  of  Medicis  was  bent  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  detestable  project  for  the  destruction  of  the  hugonot  cniefe; 
and  by  carrying  on  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  a 
princess  who  was  justly  esteemed  the  protectress  of  that  party,  by  yield* 
ing  some  things  in  point  of  religion,  and  by  discovering  an  indifference 
with  regard  to  others,  she  hoped  to  amuse  all  the  protestants  in  Europe, 
and  to  mil  asleep  the  jealousy  even  of  the  hugonots  themselves.  Eliza- 
beth flattered  herself  with  reaping  advantages  of  another  kind.    During 
the  dependence  of  the  negotiation,  the  French  could  not  with  decency 

Jive  any  open  assistance  to  the  Scottish  queen;  if  they  conceived  any 
opes  of  success  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  they  would  of  course  interest 
themselves  but  coldly  in  her  concerns:  Mary  herself  must  be  dejected 
at  losing  an  ally,  whom  she  had  hitherto  reckoned  her  most  powerful 
protector;  and,  by  interrupting  her  correspondence  with  France,  one 
source,  at  least,  of  the  cabals  and  intrigues  which  disturbed  the  kingdom 
would  be  stopped.  Both  queens  succeeded  in  their  schemes.  Catherine's 
artifices  imposed  on  Elizabeth,  and  blinded  the  hugonots.  The  French 
discovered  the  utmost  indifference  about  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  ^ 

queen;  and  Mary,  considering  that  court  as  already  united  with  her 
rival,  turned  for  protection  with  more  eagerness  than  ever  to  the  king 
of  Spain*.  Philip,  whose  dark  and  thoughtful  mind  delighted  in  the 
mystery  of  intrigue,  had  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Mary  for 
some  time,  by  means  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  had  supplied  both 
herself  and  her  adherents  in  Scotland  with  small  sums  of  money. 
Ridolphi,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  resided  at  London  under  the 
character  of  a  banker,  and  who  acted  privately  as  an  agent  for  the 

C>pe,  was  the  person  whom  the  bishop  intrusted  with  this  negotiation.  Norfolk** 
ary  thought  it  necessary  likewise  to  communicate  the  secret  to  the  taS'^or 
duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  Elizabeth  had  lately  restored  to  liberty,  upon  *^^' 
his  solemn  promise  to  have  no  further  intercourse  with  the  queen  of  , 
Scots.  This  promise,  however,  he  regarded  so  little,  that  he  continued 
to  keep  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  captive  queen ;  while  she 
laboured  to  nourish  his  ambitions  hopes,  and  to  strengthen  his  amorous 
attachment,  by  letters  written  in  the  fondest  caressing  strain.    Some  of 
these  be  must  have  received  at  the  very  time  when  he  made  that  solemn 
promise  of  holding  no  further  intercourse  with  her,  in  (Consequence  of 
which  Elizabeth  restored  him  to  liberty.    Mary,  still  considerinff  him  as 
her  future  husband,  took  no  step  in  any  matter  of  moment  without  his 
advice.  She  early  communicated  to  him  her  negotiations  with  Ridolphi ; 
and  in  a  long  letter,  which  she  wrote  to  him  in  ciphers',  after  complaming 
of  the  baseness  with  which  the  French  court  had  abandoned  her  interest, 
she  declared  her  intention  of  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish 
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Ii7i.  monarch,  which  was  now  her  only  resource ;  and  recommended  Ridolphi 
^—'—^  lo  his  confidence,  as  a  person  capable  both  of  explaining  and  adyancing 
the  scheme.  The  duke  commanded  Hickford,  his  secretary,  to  decipher, 
and  then  to  burn  this  letter ;  but,  whether  he  had  been  already  gained 
hy  the  court,  or  resolved  at  that  time  to  betray  his  master,  he  disobeyed 
ihe  latter  part  of  the  order,  and  hid  the  letter,  together  with  other 
treasonable  papers,  under  the  duke's  own  bed. 

Ridolphi,  in  a  conference  with  Norfolk,  omitted  none  of  those  argu- 
ments, and  spared  none  of  those  promises,  which  are  the  usual  incentives 
to  rebellion.  The  pope,  he  told  him,  had  a  great  sum  in  readiness  to 
bestow  in  so  good  a  cause.  The  duke  of  Alva  haa  undertaken  to  land  ten 
thousand  men  not  far  from  London.  The  catholics,  to  a  man,  would 
rise  in  arms.  Many  of  the  nobles  were  ripe  for  a  a  revolt,  and  wanted 
only  a  leader.  Half  their  nation  had  turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  and 
called  on  him  to  revenge  the  unmerited  injuries  which  he  himself  had 
sufiered;  and  to  rescue  an  unfortunate  queen,  who  offered  him  her 
hand  and  her  crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  success.  Norfolk  approved  of 
the  design,  and,  though  he  refused  to  give  Ridolphi  any  letter  of  credit, 
allowed  nim  to  use  his  name  in  negotiating  with  the  pope  and  Alva'. 
The  bishop  of  Ross,  who,  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  impa- 
^  tience  to  procure  relief  for  his  mistress,  was  apt  to  run  into  rash  and 
desperate  designs,  advised  the  duke  to  assemble  secretly  a  few  of  his 
followers,  and  at  once  to  seize  Elizabeth's  person.  But  this  the  duke 
diMmced  rejected  as  a  scheme  equally  wild  aqd  hazardous.  Meanwhile,  the 
fit?""'  English  court  had  received  some  imperfect  information  of  the  plot,  by 
Augiut.  intercepting  one  of  Ridolphi's  agents ;  and  an  accident  happened,  which 
brought  to  light  all  the  circumstances  of  it.  The  duke  had  employed 
Hicklbrd  to  transmit  to  lord  Berries  some  money,  which  was  to  be 
distributed  among  Mary's  friends  in  Scotland.  A  person  not  in  the 
secret  was  intrusted  with  conveying  it  to  the  borders;  and  he,  suspecting 
it  from  the  weight  to  be  gold,  whereas  he  had  been  told  that  it  was  silver, 
carried  it  directly  to  the  privy  council.  The  duke,  his  domestics,  and  all 
who  were  privy,  or  could  be  suspected  of  being  privy  to  the  design, 
were  taken  into  custody,  ^ever  did  the  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy 
fl«pt.  7.  discover  less  firmness,  or  servants  betray  an  indulgent  master  with 
-  greater  baseness.  Every  one  confessed  the  whole  of  what  he  knew. 
Hickford  gave  directions  how  to  find  the  papers  which  he  had  hidden.  The 
duke  himself,  relying  at  first  on  the  fidelity  of  his  associates,  and  believing 
all  dangerous  papers  to  have  been  destroyed,  confidently  asserted  his  own 
innocence ;  but  when  their  depositions  and  the  papers  themselves  were 
produced,  astonished  at  their  treachery,  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and 
implored  the  queen's  mercy.  His  offence  was  too  heinous,  and  too  often 
repeated,  to  obtain  pardon;  andEIizabeth  thought  it  necessary  to  deter  her 
subjects,  by  his  punishment,  from  holding  correspondence  with  the  oueeD 
of  Scots  or  her  emissaries.  Heine  triedby  bis  peers,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and,  after  severaldelays,  suffered  death  for  the  crime'. 
-  The  discovery  of  this  conspiracy  produced  many  effects  extremely 
detrimental  to  Mary's  interest.  The  nishop  of  Ross,  who  appeared,  by 
the  confession  of  all  concerned,  to  be  the  prime  mover  in  every  cabal 
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against  Elizabeth,  was  taken  into  custody,  his  papers  searched,  himself  ift7i. 
committed  to  the  Tower,  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  threatened  ——— - 
with -capital  punishment,  and,  after  a  long  conGnement,  set  at  liberty, 
on  condition  that  he  should  lea?e  the  kingdom.  Mary  was  not  only 
deprived  of  a  servant,  equally  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  his  abilities,  but 
was  denied  from  that  time  the  privilege  of  having  an  ambassador  at  the 
English  court.  The  Spanish  ambassador,  whom  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  prince  he  represented  exempted  firom  such  insults  as  Ross  had 
suffered,  was  commanded  to  leave  England'.  As  there  ^was  now  the 
clearest  evidence  that  Mary,  from  resentment  of  the  wrongs  she  had 
suffered,  and  impatience  of  the  captivity  in  which  she  was  held,  would 
not  scruple  to  engage  in  the  most  hostile  and  desperate  enterprises 
against  the  established  government  and  religion,  she  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  enemy,  and  was  kept  under  a  stricter  guard  than 
formerly;  the  number  other  domestics  was  abridged,  and  no  person 
permitted  to  see  her,  but  in  presence  of  her  keepers*. 

At  the  same  time,  Elizabeth,  foreseeing  the  storm  which  was  gather-  ^^ 
ing  on  the  continent  against  her  kingdom,  began  to  wish  that  tranquil-  openij* 
lity  were  restored  in  Scotland;  and,  irritated  by  Mary's  late  attempt  qS'el^V^ 
against  her  government,  she  determined  to  act,  without  disguise  or  oaJii, 
ambiguity,  in  favour  of  the  king's  party.  This  resolution  she  intimated 
to  the  leaders  of  both  factions.  Mary,  she  told  them,  had  held  such 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  her  avowed  enemies,  and  had  excited 
such  dangerous  conspiracies  both  against  her  crown  and  her  life,  that 
she  would  henceforth  consider  her  as  unworthy  of  protection,  and  would 
never  consent  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  far  less  to  replace  her  on  her 
throne.  She  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  unite  in  acknowledging  the 
king's  authority.  She  promised  to  procure,  by  her  mediation,  equitable 
terms  for  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed  it.  But  if  they  still  con- 
tinued refractory,  she  threatened  to  employ  her  utmost  power  to  compel 
them  to  submit  •  Thoueh  this  declaration  did  not  produce  an  imme- 
diate effect;  though  hostilities  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edid- 
burgh;  though  Huntly's  brother,  sir  Adam  Gordon,  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  had  routed  the  king's  adherents  in  the  north  in  many 
encounters;  yet,  such  an  explicit  discovery  of  Elizabeth's  sentiments 
contributed  not  a  little  to  animate  one  party,  and  to  depren  the  spirit 
and  hopes  of  the  olher^. 

As  Morton,  who  commanded  the  regent's  forces,,  lay  at  Leith,  and  y^^' 
Kirkaldy  still  held  out  the  town  and  castle  of  Edinburgh,  scarce  a  day  oarriedoii 
passed  without  a  skirmish;  and  while  both  avoided  any  decisive  action,  tbraiT 
they  harassed  each  other  by  attacking  small  parties,  beating  up  quar- 
ters, and  intercepting  convoys.     These  operations,  though  little  memor- 
able in  themselves,  kept  the  passions  of  both  factions  in  perpetual 
exercise  and  agitation,  and  wrought  them  up,  at  last,  to  a  degree  of 
fury,  which  rendered  them  regardless  not  only  of  the  laws  of  war,  but 
of  the  principles  of  humanity.  Nor  was  it  in  the  field  alone,  and  during  the 
heat  of  combat,  that  this  implacable  rage  appeared ;  both  parties  hanged 
the  prisoners  which  they  took,  of  whatever  rank  or  quality ,  without  mercy 
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157^      and  without  trial.   Great  numbers  suffered  in  tbSa  shocking  manner ;  the 

unhappy  yictims  were  led  by  fifties  at  a  time  to  execution ;  and  it  was 

not  tul  both  sides  had  smarted  severely  that  they  discontinued  this  bar- 
barous practice,  so  reproachful  to  the  character  of  the  nation'.     Mean- 
while,  tnose  in  the  town  and  castle,  though  they  had  received  a  supply 
of  money  from  the  duke  of  Alva',  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  proyi- 
sions.    As  Morton  had  destroyed  all  the  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  and  had  planted  small  garrisons  in  all  the  houses  of  strength 
around  it,  scarcity  daily  increased.     At  last  all  the  miseries  of  famme 
were  felt,  and  they  must  have  been  soon  reduced  to  such  extremiticss, 
as  would  have  forced  them  to  capitulate,  if  the  English  and  French 
ambassadors  had  not  procured  a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  parties  ^ 
LMsoebe-        Tuough  tbc  negotiation  for  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
il^n?^'   duke  of  Anjou  had  been  fruitless,  both  Charles  and  she  were  desirous 
of  concluding  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  crowns.     He  con- 
sidered such  a  treaty,  not  only  as  the  best  device  for  blinding  the 
protestants,  against  whom  the  conspiracy  was  now  almost  ripe   for 
execution;  but  as  a  eood  precaution,  likewise,  against  the  dangerous 
consequences   to  which   tnat  atrocious  measure  misht  expose  him. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto  reigned  without  a  single  aUy,  now  saw  her 
kingdom  so  threatened  with  intestine  commotions,  or  exposed  to  inTa- 
sions  from  abroad,  that  she  was  extremely  solicitous  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour.     The  difficulties  arising  from  the 
situation  of  the  Scottish  queen  were  the  chief  occasions  of  any  delay. 
Charles  demanded  some  terms  of  advantage  for  Mary  and  her  party. 
Elizabeth   refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  of  that  kind.      Her 
obstinacy  overcame  the  faint  efforts  of  the  French  monarch.    Mary's 
name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  treaty;  and  with  regard  to 
Scottish  affairs,  a  short  article  was  inserted,  in  general  and  ambisuous 
April  It.      terms,  to  this  purpose :  *'That  the  parties  contracting  shall  maike  no 
innovations  in  Scotland;  nor  suffer  any  stranger  to  enter  and  to  foment 
the  iactions  there;  but  it  shall  be  lavirful  for  the  queen  of  England  to 
chastise,  by  force  of  arms,  those  Scots  who  shall  continue  to  harbour 
the  English  rebels  now  in  Scotland^."     In  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
France  and  England  affected  to  act  in  concert  with  reeard  to  Scotland, 
andle  Croc  and  sir  William  Drury  appeared  there,  in  the  name  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.     By  their  mediation,  a  truce  for  two  months 
was  agreed  upon,  and  during  that  time  conferences  were  to  he  held 
between  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  factions,  in  order  to  accommodate 
their  differences  and  restore  peace  to  the  kingdom.   This  truce  afforded 
a  seasonable  interval  of  tranquillity  to  the  queen's  adherents  in  the 
south;  but  in  the  north  it  proved  fatal  to  her  interest.     Sir  Adam 
Gordon  had  still  maintainea  his  reputation  and   superiority  there. 
Several  parties,  under  different  officers,  were  sent  against  him.  .  Some 
of  them  he  attacked  in  the  field;  against  others  he  employed  stratagem; 
and,  as  his  courage  and  conduct  were  equal,  none  of  his  enterprises 
iailed  of  success.    He  made  war  too  with  the  humanity  which  became 
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so  gallanla  man,  and  gained  ground  by  that,  no  less  than  by  the  terror     l»72. 

of  his  aims.    If  he  had  not  been  obliged  by  the  truoe  to  suspend  Us  ' 

operations,  he  would  in  all  probability  ha^e  brought  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  submit  entirely  to  the  queen's-  authority '. 

Notwithstanding  Gordon's  bravery  and  success,  Mary's  interest  was  rneteding* 
on  the  decline,  not  only  in  her  own  kingdom,  but  among  the  English*  ^auSt'''* 
Nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to  that  nation,  jealous  of  foreigners,    ^'^' 
and  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  yoke,  than  her  negotiations 
with  the  duke  of  Alva.    The  parliament,  which  met  in  May,  proceeded 
against  her  as  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  kingd<Hn;  and  after  a 
solemn  conference  between  the  lords  and  commons,  both  houses  agreed 
in  bringing  in  a  biD  to  declare  her  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  to  depriye 
her  of  all  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.     This  *  great  cause,'  as  it 
was  then  called,  occupied  them  during  the  whole  session,  and  was 
carried  on  with  much  unanimity.     Ehzabeth,  though  slie  applauded 
their  zeal,  and  approved  greatly  of  the  course  they  were  taking,  was 
satisfied  with  showing  Mary  what  she  might  expect  from  the  resentment 
of  the  nation;  but  as  she  did  not  yet  think  it  time  to  proceed  to  the 
most  violent  extremity  against  her,  she  prorogued  the  parliament'. 

These  severe  proceedings  of  the  English  parliament  were  not  more  '^^^'^J'^^ 
mortifying  to  Mary,  than  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  her  allies,  the  rnurest. " 
French.  The  duke  of  Montmorency,  indeed,  who  came  over  to  ratify 
the  ieagne  with  Elizabeth,  made  a  show  of  interesting  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Scottish  queen;  but,  instead  of  solicitinff  for  her  liberty,  or  her 
restoration  to  her  throne,  all  that  he  demanded  was  a  slight  mitigation 
of  the  rigour  of  her  imprisonment.  Even  this  small  request  he  urged 
with  so  little  warmth  or  importunity,  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  it'. 

The  alliance  with  France  a£forded  Elizabeth  much  satisfaction,  and  J^^*- 
sbe  expected  from  it  a  great  increase  of  security.  She  now  turned  her  p^ru."* 
whole  attention  towards  Scotland,  where  the  animosities  of  the  two  fac- 
tions were  still  so  high,  and  so  many  interfering  interests  to  be  adjusted, 
that  a  general  pacification  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  distance.  But  while 
she  laboured  to  bring  them  to  some  agreement,  an  event  happened 
which  filled  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  astonishment  and  with  horror. 
This  was  the  massacre  of  Paris;  an  attempt,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind,  either  for  the  long  train  of  craft  and 
dissimulation  m\h  which  it  was  contrived,  or  for  the  cruelty  aad  bar- 
barity with  which  it  was  carried  into  execution.  By  the  most  solemn 
promises  of  safety  and  of  favour,  the  leaders  of  the  protestants  were 
drawn  to  court;  and,  though  doomed  to  destruction,  they  were  received 
with  caresses,  loaded  with  honours,  and  treated,  for  seven  months,  with 
ererj  possible  mark  of  familiarity  and  of  confidence,  in  the  midst  of  Angiut  24. 
their  security,  the  warrant  for  their  destruction  was  issued  by  their 
sovereign,  on  whose  word  they  had  relied  :  and,  in  obedience  to  it, 
their  countrymen,  their  fellow-citizens,  and  companions,  imbrued  their 
hands  in  their  blood.  Ten  thousand  protestants,  without  distinction  of 
age,  or  sex,  or  condition,  were  murdered  in  Paris  alone.  The  same 
barbarous  orders  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  like 
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4572.      carnage  ensued.      This  deed »  which  no  popish  writer,  in  the  present 

age,  mentions  without  detestation,  was  at  that  time  applauded  in  Spain ; 

and  at  Rome  solemn  thanksgivings  were  offered  to  God  for  its  success. 
But  among  the  protestants  it  excited  incredible  horror;  a  striking 
picture  of  which  is  drawn  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
England,  in  his  account  of  his  first  audience  after  the  massacre.  "A 
gloomy  sorrow,"  says  he,  ''sat  on  every  face;  silence,  as  in  the  dead 
of  night,  reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal  Apartment ;  the 
ladies  and  courtiers  were  ranged  on  each  side,  all  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, and,  as  I  passed  through  them,  not  one  bestowed  on  me  a  civil 
look,  or  made  the  least  return  to  my  salutes '." 
iMrimentai  But  horror  was  not  the  only  passion  with  which  this  event  inspired 
i^mf.'  the  protestants;  it  filled  them  with  fear.  They,  considered  it  as  the 
prelude  to  some  greater  blow,,  and  believed,  not  without  much  proba- 
bility, that  all  the  popish  princes  Jiad  conspired  the  destruction  of  their 
sect.  .  This  opinion  was  of  no  small  disservice  to  Mary's  affairs  in 
Scotland.  Many  of  her  adherents  were  protestants;  and,  though  they 
wished  her  restoration,  were  not  willing,  on  that  account,  to  sacrifice 
the  faith  which  they  professed.  They  dreaded  her  attachment  to  a 
religion  which  allowed  its  votaries  to  violate  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  prompted  them  to  perpetrate  the  most. barbarous  crimes. 
A  general  confederacy  of  the  proteistants  seemed  to  them  the  only  thing 
that  could  uphold  the  reformation  against  the  league  which  was  formed 
to  overturn  jt.  Nor  .could  the  present  establishment  of  religion  be  long 
maintained  in  Britain,  but  by  a  strict  union  with  Elizabeth,  and  by 
the  concurrence  of  both  nations,  in  espousing  the  defence  of  it,  as  a 
common  cause'. 

Encouraged  by  this  general  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  her, 
Elizabeth  resumed  a  scheme  which  she  had  formed  during  the  reeency 
of  the  earl  of  Murray,  of  sending  Mary  as  a  prisoner  into  ScoUand. 
But  her  sentiments  and  situation  wece  now  very  different  from  what 
they  had  been  during  her  negotiation  with  Murray.  Her  animosity 
aeainst  the  queen. of  Scots  wi^s  greatly  augmented  by  recent  experience, 
which  taught  her  that  she  had  inclination,  as  well  as  power,  not  only 
to  disturb  the.  tranquillity  of  her  reign,  but  to  wrest  from  her  the 
crown;  the  party  in  Scotland  favourable  to  Mary  was  almost  entirely 
broken;  and  there  ^as.  no  reason  to  dread  any  danger  from  France, 
which  still  continued  to  court  her  friendship.  She  aimed,  accordingly, 
at^  something  very  different  from  that  which  she  had  in  view  three 
years  before.  Then  she  discovered  a  laudable  solicitude,  not  only  for 
the  safety  of  Mary's  life,  but  for  securing  to  her  treatment  suited  to 
her  rank.  Now  she  required,  as.  an  express  condition,  that,  imme- 
diately after  Mary's  arrival  in  Scotland,  she  should  be  brought  to  public 
trial;  and,  having  no  doubt  that  sentence  would  be  passed  accoraing  to 
her  deserts,  she  insisted  that,  for  the  good  of  both  kingdoms,  it  should 
be  executed  without  delay  \  No  transaction,  perhaps, .  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  merits  more  severe  censure.  Eager  to  cut  short  the  days  of  a 
rival,  the  object  both  of  her  hatred  and  dread,  and  no  less  anxious  to 
avoid  the  blame  to  which  such  a  deed  of  violence  might  expose   her, 
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she   laboured,   with  timid  and  ungenerous  artifice,   to  transfer  the     1572. 
odium  of  It  from  herself  to  Mary's  own  subjects.     The  earl  of  Mar, 
happily  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  had  more  virtue  than  to  listen  to 
such   an  ignominious  proposal;    and  Elizabeth   did  not   venture  to 
renew  it. 

While  she  was  engaged  in  pursuing  this  insidious  measure,  the  regent  rbe  ngent 
was  more  honourably  employed  in  endeavouring  to  negotiate  a  general  to  raS"* 
peace  among  his  countrymen.  As  he  laboured  for  this  purpose  with  **^  p*'**'' 
the  utmost  zeal,  and  the  adverse  faction  placed  entire  confidence  in  his 
integrity,  his  endeavours  could  hardly  have  failed  of  being  successful. 
Maitiand  and  Kirkaldy  came  so  near  to  an  agreement  with  him,  that 
scarce  any  thing  remained,  except  the  formality  of  signing  the  treaty. 
But  Morton  had  not  forgotten  the  disappointment  he  met  with  in  his 
pretensions  to  the  regency*;  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  court  of  England,  gave  him  greater  sway  with  the  party,  than 
even  the  regent  himself;  and  he  took  pleasure  in  thwarting  every 
measure  pursued  by  him.  He  was  afraid  that,  if  Maitiand  and  his 
associates  recovered  any  share  in  the  administration,  his  own  influence 
would  be  considerably  diminished ;  and  the  regent,  by  their  means, 
would  acquire  that  ascendant  which  belonged  to  his  station.  With 
him  concurred  all  those  who  were  in  possession  of  the  lands  which 
belonged  to  any  of  the  queen's  party.  His  ambition,  and  their  avarice, 
frustrated  the  regent's  pious  intentions,  and  retarded  a  blessing  so 
necessary  to  the  kingdom,  as  the  establishment  of  peace'. 

Such  a  discovery  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition  which  reigned  among  hu  death. 
his  party,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent,  who  loved  his  country, 
and  wished  for  peace  with  much  ardour.  This  inward  grief  broke 
his  spirit,  and  by  degrees  brought  on  a  settled  melancholy,  that  ended 
in  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  who  could  have  enjoyed 
the  office  ot  regent  without  envy,  and  have  left  it  without  loss  of  repu-  ^ 
tation.  Notwithstanding  their  mutual  animosities,  both  factions 
acknowledged  his  views  to  be  honourable,  and  his  integrity  to  be 
uncorrupted'. 

No  competitor  now  appeared  against  Morton.     The  queen  of  England  Mortem 
powerfully  supported  his  claim,   and,  notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  l^nt. 
people,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  he  was  elected  regent;   the  '*"^'  *** 
fourth  who,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  had  held  that  dangerous  office. 
As  the  truce  had  been  prolonged  to  the  first  of  January,  this  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  continuing  the  negotiations  with  the  opposite 
party,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  predecessor.     They  produced 
no  effects,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Before  we  proceed  to  these,  some  events,  hitherto  untouched,  deserve 
our  notice. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland ,  who  had  been  kept  prisoner  in  Lochlevin  * 

erer  since  his  flight  into  Scotland,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
a od  sixty-nine,  was  given  up  to  lord  Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick; 
and,  being  carried  to  York,  suffered  there  the  punishment  of  his  rebel- 
lion.    The  king's  party  were   so    sensible   of  their   dependence  on 
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1572.      Elizabeth's  protection^  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  refuse 

putting  into  her  hands  a  person  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  her ; 

but,  as  a  sum  of  money  was  paid  on  that  account,  and  shared  between 
Morton  and  Douglas  of  Lochlevin,  the  former  of  whom,  during  his  exile 
in  England,  had  been  much  indebted  to  Northumberland's  friendship, 
the  abandoning  this  unhappy  nobleman,  in  such  a  manner,  to  certain 
destruction,  was  uniyersaUy  condemned  as  a  most  ungrateful  and  mer- 
cenary action  *. 
Aflain  of         This  jcar  was  remarkable  for  a  considerable  innoyation  in  the  g07em> 
tiMcharrb.  ^jeut  ^f  the  church.     Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  popish  bishops 
had  been  confirmed  by  law  in  possession  of  part  of  their  benefices;  but 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  belonged  to  their  order,  was  exercised 
by  superintendents,  though  with  more  moderate  authority.     On  the 
death  of  the  archbishop  of  dt.  Andrew's,  Morion  obtained  from  the  crown 
a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of  that  see.     But  as  it  was  thought  indecent 
for  a  layman  to  hold  a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of  souls  was  annexed, 
he  procured  Douglas,  rector  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  be 
chosen  archbishop;  and,  allotting  him  a  small  pension  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  see,  retained  the  remainder  in  his  own  hands.    The  n,obles,  who 
saw  the   advantages   which  they  might   reap   from  such  a  practice, 
supported  him  in  the  execution  of  bis  plan.     It  gave  great  oiTence, 
however,,  to  the  clergy,  who,  instead  of  perpetuating  an  order  whose 
name  and  power  were  odious  to  them,  wished  that  the  revenues  which 
had  belonged  to  it  might  be  employed  in  supplying  such  parishes  as  wero 
still  unprovided  with  settled  pastors.     But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would 
have  been  rash  in  the  clergy  to  have  irritated  too  much  noblemen,  on 
whom  the  very  existence  of  the  protestant  church  in  Scotland  depended ; 
and  Morton,  on  the  other,  conducted  his  scheme  with  such  dexterity, 
and  managed  them  with  so  much  art,  that  it  was  at  last  agreed,  in  a 
convention  composed  of  the  leading  men  among  the  clei^y,  together 
with  a  committee  of  privy  council,   *'  That   the  name  and  oIEce  of 
archbishop  and  bishop  should  be  continued  during  the  king's  minority, 
and  these  dignities  be  conferred  upon  the  best  qualified  among  the 
protestant  ministers ;  but  that,  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  jurisdictions, 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church."     The 
rules  to  be  observed  in  their  election,  and  the  persons  who  were  to 
supply  the  place,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  in  times  of  popery,  were  likewise  particularly  specified \ 
The  whole  being  laid  before  the  general  assembly,  after  some  exceptions 
to  the  name  of  *  archbishop,  dean,  chapter,'  etc.  and  a  protestation  that 
it  should  be  considered  only  as  a  temporary  constitution,  until  one  more 

Esrfect  could  be  introduced,  it  obtained  the  approbation  of  that  court  ^ 
yen  Knox,  who  was  prevented  from  altendins  the  assembly  by  the  ill 
slate  of  his  health,  though  he  declaimed  loudly  against  the  simoniacal 
paction,  to  which  Douglas  owed  his  preferment,  and  blamed  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  person  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmilies,  to  an  oflice  wliicli 
required  unimpaired  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind,  seems  not  to  have 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  convention ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the 
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assembly » approved  of  some  of  the  regulations  with  respect  io  the  election     1572. 
of  bishops,  as  worthy  of  being  carefully  observed'.     In  consequence  of  ' 

the  assembly's  consent  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  in  the  convention, 
Douglas  was  installed  in  his  office,  and  at  the  same  time  an  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  were  chosen  from  among  thorprotestant 
clergy.  They  were  all  admitted  to  the  place  in  parliament,  which 
belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order.  But,  in  imitation  of  the  example 
set  by  Morton,  such  bargains  were  made  with  them  by  different  noble- 
men, as  gave  them  possession  only  of  a  very  small  part  of  the  revenues 
which  belonged  to  their  sees '. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly,  Knox,  the  prime  instru-  Nov.  27. 
ment  of  spreading  and  estdbKshing  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  chuncterof 
ended  his  life  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Zeal,  intrepidity,  ^^^^' 
dtsinlerestedness,  were  virtues  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
He  was  acquainted  too  with  the  learning  cultivated  among  divines  in  that 
age;  and  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to 
rouse  and  to  inflame  \  His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too  severe, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying 
himself,  he  showed  no  indulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Regard- 
less of  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions 
with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence,  more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim. 
This  oiYen  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  expressions  with 
respect  to  the  queen's  person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities, 
however,  which  now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be 
the  instrument  of  providence  for  advancing  the  reformation  among  a 
fierce  peq>le,  and  enabled  him  to  face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  oppo- 
sition, from  which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt 
to  shrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  study  and  to  business, 
as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had 
worn  out  a  constitution  naturally  robust.  During  a  lingering  illness  he 
discovered  the  utmost  fortitude;  and  met  the  approaches  of  death  with 
a  magnanimity  inseparable  from  his  character.  He  was  constantly 
employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted  himself  with  those  prospects 
of  immortality,  which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from  desponding, 
but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  last  moments.  The  earl  of  Morton, 
who  was  present  at  his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words, 
the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one  whom  he  had 

*  See  Appeudiz,  No.  XXXVIII.  *  Spotiw.  261. 

^  *  A  striking  description  of  that  species  of  eloquence  fornhich  Knox  was  distiflgniahed,  is 
giveoby  one  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Jamet  Melville,  minister  of  Anstnither.  "But  of  all 
the  benefites  I  had  that  year,  157i,  r/M  the  coming  of  that  most  notible  prophet  and  apostle 
of  our  nation,  Mr.  John  Knox,  to  St.  Andrew's,  who,  by  the  faction  of  the  queen  occupying 
the  castJe  and  town  of  Edinburgh,  was  compelled  to  remove  therefra  with  a  number  of  the 
best, and  cbosed  to  come  to  St.  Andrew's*  1  heard  him  teach  there  the  prophecies  pf  Daniel 
that  aummer  and  the  winter  following.  I  had  my  pen  and  little  buike,  and  took  away  sic 
things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the  opening  of  his  text,  he  was  moderate  the  space  of 
half  an  hoar ;  but  when  he  entered  to  appKcation,  he  made  me  so  to  grue  (thrill)  and  tremble, 

that  I  could  not  hald  the  pen  to  write. He  was  very  weak.    I  saw  him  eveiy  day  of  his 

doctrine  go  hulie  (slowly)  and  fair,  with  a  furring  of  marticks  about  his  neck,  a  statiin  the  one 
hand,  and  good  god  tie  Hichart  Ballan  den  holding  him  up  by  the  oxter  (under  the  arm)  from  the 
abbey  to  the  pariah  kirk;  and  he  the  said  Richart  and  another  servant  lifted  him  up  to 
the  polpit,  wnere  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entrie ;  hot  ere  he  was  done  with  his  ser- 
mon, he  was  so  active  and  vigorous,  that  he  was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blad«,  (beat  the 
pulpit  to  pieces,)  and  fly  oat  of  it."  Manuscript  life  of  Mr.  James  Melville,  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Paton,  uf  the  Custom-house,  Edinburgh,  p.  14.  21. 
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1572.      often  censured  with  peculiar  severity :  *•  There  lies  he,  who  never  feared 

the  face  of  man'." 
1575.  Though  Morton  did  not  desire  peace  from  such  generous  motives  as 

fmu'niiih  the  former  regent,  he  laboured,  however,  in  good  earnest,  to  establish 
Ae^qneen's  ^^  x{|q  public  confusions  and' Calamities,  to  which  he  owed  his  power 
and  importance  when  he  was  only  the  second  person  in  the  nation, 
were  extremely  detrimental  to  him,  now  that  he  was  raised  to  be  the 
first.  While  so  many  of  the  nobles  continued  in  arms  against  him^  his 
authority  as  regent  was  partial^  feeble,  and  precarious.  Ehzabeth  was  do 
less  desirous  of  extinguishing  the  flame  which  she  had  kindled  and  kept 
so  long  alive  in  Scotland '.  She  had  discovered  the  alliance  with  France, 
from  which  she  had  expected  such  advantages,  to  be  no^  foundation  of 
security.  Though  appearances  of  friendship  still  subsisted  between  her 
and  that  court,  and  Charles  daily  renewed  his  protestations  of  inyiolable 
adherence  to  the  treaty,  she  was  convinced,  by  a  fetal  example,  how 
little  she  ought  to  rely  on  the  promises  or  oaths  of  that  perfidious 
monarch.  Her  ambassador  warned  her  that  the  French  held  secret 
correspondence  with  Mary's  adherents  in  Scotland,  and  encouraged 
them  in  their  obstinacy  ^  The  duke  of  Alva  carried  on  his  intrigues 
in  that  kingdom  with  less  disguise.  She  was  persuaded  that  they  would 
embrace  the  first  serene  interval,  which  the  commotions  in  France  and 
in  the  Netherlands  would  allow  them,  and  openly  attempt  to  land  a 
body  of  men  in  Scotland.  She  resolved,  therefore,  to  prevent  their 
getting  any  footing  in  the  island,  and  to  cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  finding 
any  assistance  there,  by  uniting  the  two  parties. 
Bu  onrr-  Thc  situatiou  of  Mary's  adherents  enabled  the  regent  to  carry  on  his 
^TmIiu^**^  negotiations  with  them  to  great  advantage.  They  were  now  divided 
*""'  ""*  into  two  factions.  At  the  head  of  the  one  were  Chatelherault  and 
Hunlly.  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy  were  the  leaders  of  the  other.  Their 
high  rank,  their  extensive  property,  and  the  numbers  of  their  followers, 
rendered  the  former  considerable.  The  latter  were  indebted  for  their 
importance  to  their  personal  abilities,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  which  was  in  their  possession.  The  regent  had  no 
intention  to  comprehend  both  in  the  same  treaty;  but  as  he  dreaded 
that  the  queen's  party,  if  it  remained  entire,  would  be  able  to  thwart 
and  embarrass  his  administration,  he  resolved  to  divide  and  weaken  il, 
by  a  separate  negotiation.  He  made  the  first  overture  to  Kirkaldy 
and  his  associatess,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  the  negotiation  with 
them,  which,  during  the  life  of  his  predecessor,  had  been  broken  off 
by  hts  own  artifices.  But  Kirkaldy  Knew  Morton's  views,  and  system 
of  government,  to  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  former  resent. 
Maitland  considered  him  as  a  personal  and  implacable  enemy.  They 
received  repeated  assurances  of  protection  from  France;  and  though 
the  siege  of  Rochelle  employed  the  French  arms  at  that  time,  the  same 
hopes,  which  had  so  often  deceived  the  party,  still  amused  them,  and 
they  expected  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  nugonots  would  soon  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  Charles  would  then  be  at  liberty  to  act  with  vigour  in 
Scotland.  Meanwhile,  a  supply  of  money  was  sent,  and  if  the  castle 
could  be  held  out  till  Whitsunday,  effectual  aid  was  promised^.     Mait 
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land's  genius  delighted  in  forming  schemes  that  were  dangerous;  and  157S. 
Kirkalore  possessed  the  intrepidity  necessary  for  putting  them  in  execu- 
lion.  The  castle,  they  knew,  was  so  situated  that  it  mieht  defy  all  the 
regent's  power.  Elizabeth,  they  hoped,  would  not  violate  the  treaty 
wilh  France,  by  sending  forces  to  nis  assistance;  and  if  the  French 
should  be  able  to  land  any  considerable  body  of  men,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible lo  deliver  the  queen  from  captivity,  or  at  least  to  balance  the 
influence  of  France  and  England  in  such  a  manner,  asto  rescue  Scotland 
from  the  dishonourable  dependence  upon  the  latter,  under  which  it  had 
fallen.  This  splendid  but  chimerical  project  they  preferred  to  the 
friendship  of  Morton.  They  encouraged  the  negotiation,  however, 
because  it  served  to  gain  time;  they  proposed,  for  the  same  purpose, 
that  the  whole  of  the  queen's  party  should  be  comprehended  in  it,  and 
that  Kiikaldy  should  retain  the  command  of  the  castle  six  months  after 
the  treaty  was  signed.  His  interest  prompted  the  regent  to  reject  the 
former;  his  penetration  discovered  the  danger  of  complying  with  the 
latter;  and  all  hopes  of  accommodation  vanished'. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  expired,  Kirkaldy  began  to  fire  on  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  which,  by  the  return  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he  had 
expelled,  was  devoted  as  zealously  as  ever  to  the  king's  cause.  But,  as 
the  regent  had  now  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  Ghatelherault  and  Huntiy, 
the  cessation  of  arms  still  continued  with  them. 

They  were  less  scrupulous  than  the  other  pacty,  and  listened  eagerly  AoonM 
to  his  overtures.     The  duke  was  naturally  unsteady,  and  the  approach  iMnniftliid: 
of  old  age  increased  his  irresolution,  and  aversion  to  action.      The  """^^^ 
miseries  of  civil  discord  had  aiQicted  Scotland  almost  five  years,  a 
length  of  time  far  beyond  the  duration  of  any  former  contest.     The 
war,  instead  of  doing  service,  had  been  detrimental  to  the  queen,  and 
more  ruinous  than  any  foreign  invasion  to  the  kingdom.     In  prosecut- 
ing it,  neither  party  had  gained  much  honour;  both  had  suffered  great 
losses,  and  had  exhausted  their  own  estates,  in  wasting  those  of  their 
adversaries*     The  commons  were  in  the  utmost  misery,  and  longed 
ardently  for  a  peace,  which  might  terminate  this  finiitless  but  destruc- 
tive quarrel. 

A  great  step  was  taken  towards  this  desirable  event,  by  the  treaty  Arudetor 
concluded  at  Perth,  between  the  regent  on  one  hand,  and  Ghatelherault  p^!^^* 
and  Huntly  on  the  other,  under  the  mediation  of  Killegrew,  Elizabeth's 
ambassador'.     The.  chief  articles  in  it  were  these:  That  all  the  parties 
comprehended  in  the  treaty  should  declare  their  approbation  of  the 
reformed  relieion  now  established  in  the  kingdom;  ^that  they  should 
submit  to  the  king's  government,  and  own  Morton's  authority  as  regent; 
that  they  should  acknowledge  every  thing  done  in  opposition  to  the 
king,  since  his  coronation,  to  be  illegal ;  that  on  both  sides  the  pri-: 
soners  who  bad  been  taken  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  estates* 
which  had  been  forfeited  should  be  restored  to  their  proper  owners; 
that  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  the  queen's  adherents  should 
be  repealed,  and  indemnity  granted  for  all  the  crimes  of  which  they^ 
had  been  guUty  since  the  fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred- 

«  Mdv.  255,  etc.  a  See  Appeodiz,  No.  XXXIX. 
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1575.     and  sixty-seyeo;  and  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  common 

"■^""■"^  consent  of  both  parties  in  parliament'. 

sie«sofiho       Kirkaldy,  though  abandoned  by  his  associates*  who  neither  dis- 

SiiiS>t^h.  covered  solicitude  nor  made  provision  for  his  safety*  did  not  lose  cou- 
rage* nor  entertain  any  thoughts  of  accommodation'.  Though  oil 
Scotland  had  now  submitted  to  the  king*  hie  still  resolved  to  defend  the 
castle  in  the  queen's  name*  and  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  promised 
succours.  The  regent  was  in  want  of  every  thing  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  a  siege.  But  Elizabeth*  who  determined  at  any  rate  to  bring 
the  dissensions  in  Scotland  to  a  period*  before  the  French  could  find 
leisure  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel*  soon  afforded  him  suiEcient  supplies. 
Sir  William  Drury  marched  into  Scotland  with  fifteen  hundred  foot, 

AprU  36.  and  a  considerable  train  of  artillery.  The  regent  joined  him  with  all 
his  forces;  and  trenches  were  opened*  and  approaches  regularly  carried 
on  against  the  castle.  Kirkaldy*  though  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  a 
great  sum  of  money  remitted  to  him  from  France*  and  which  fell  into 
the  regent's  hands  through  the  treachery  of  sir  James  Balfour*  the 
most  corrupt  man  of  that  age*  defended  himself  with  bravery*  aug- 
mented by  despair.  Three-and-thirty  days  he  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Scotch  and  English*  who  pushed  on  their  attacks  with  courage* 
and  with  emulation.  Nor  did  he  demand  a  parley*  till  the  fortifications 
were  battered  down*  and  one  of  the  wells  in  the  castle  dried  up*  and 
the  other  choked  with  rubbish.  Even  then*  his  spirit  was  unsubdued* 
and  he  determined  rather  to  fall  gloriously  behind  the  last  intrench^ 
ment*  than  to  yield  to  his  inveterate  enemies.  But  his  garrison  was 
not  animated  with  the  same  heroic  or  desperate  resolution*  and*  rising 

May  39.  iu  a  mutiuy*  forced  him  to  capitulate.  He  surrendered  himself  to 
Drury*  who  promised*  in  the  name  of  his  mistress*  that  he  should  be 
favourably  treated.  Together  with  him*  James  Kirkaldy*  his  brother, 
lord  Home*  Maitland*  sir  Robert  Melvil*  a  few  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers*  were  made  prisoners  ^ 

Several  of  the  officers*  who  had  been  kept  in  pay  during  the  war, 
prevailed  on  their  men  to  accompany  them  into  the  Low  Countries* 
and  entering  into  the  service  of  the  States,  added*  by  their  gallant 
behaviour*  to  the  reputation  for  military  virtue*  which  has  always  been 
the  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

Beview  of         Thus  by  the  treaty  with  Chatelherault  and  Huntly*  and  the  surrender 

of^h^th'*^'^  of  the  castle,  the  civil  wars   in  Scotland  were  brought  to  a  period. 

partiea.  Whcu  WO  rovicw  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  compare  the  strength  of 
the  two  factions*  Mary's  partisans  among  the  nobles  appear*  manifestly* 

>  Grawf.  Mem.  251. 

2  Melvil*  whose  brother,  sir  Robert,  was  one  of  those  who  joined  with  Kirkaldy  in  the 
defence  of  the  castle,  and  who  was  himself  strongly  attached- to  their  party,  asserts  that 
Kirkaldy  oflbred  to  accept  of  any  reasonable  terms  of  composition^  bot  that  all  his  offers 
were  rejected  by  the  regent.  Mely.  240..  But,  as  EUzabeta  was,  at  that  time,  extreonely 

'  desirous  of  restoring  peace  in  Scotland,  and  her  ambassador  Killegrew,  as  well  as  the  earl 
of  Rothes,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade  Kirkaldy  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
Perth,  it  seems  more  credible  to  impute  the  continuance  of  hostilities  to  Kfarkaldy's'  obsti- 
nacy, his  distrust  of  Morton,  or  his  hope  of  foreign  aid,  than  to  any  other  cause. 

That  this  was  really  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  positive  testimony  of  Spotsw.  269,  270 . 
€amd.  ^^8.  Johnst.  Hist.  5,  4.  Digges,  S54.  Crawford's  account  agrees,  in  the  main*  with 
theirs,  Mem.  263. 

3  Cald.  ii.  408.    Melv.  240.    Grawf.  Mem.  265. 
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to  haye  been  superior  both  in  numbers  and  in  power.     But  these     1575. 

advanta^  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  others,  which  their 

antagonists  enjoyed.    Political  abilities,  military  skill,  and  all  the  talents 

which  times  of  action  form,  or  call  forth,  appeared  chiefly  on  the  kind's 

side.      Nor  could  their  enemies  boast  of  any  man,  who  equalled  the 

intrepidity  of  Murray,  tempered  with  wisdom;  the  profound  sagacity  of  \ 

Morton:  the  subtile  genius,  and  insinuating  address,  of  Maitland;  or  the  j 

successful  valour  of.Kirkaldy;  all  of  which  were,  at  first,  employed  | 

iQ  laying  the  foundation  of  the  king*s  authority.    On  the  one  side,  j 

measures  were  concerted  with  prudence,  and  executed  with  vigour;  \ 

on  the  other,  their  resolutions  were  rash,  and  their  conduct  feeble.  ^ 

The  people,  animated  with  zeal  for  religion,  and  nrompted  by  indigna-  ' 

tion  against  the  queen,  warmly  supported  the  king  s  cause.     The  clergy 

threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  popularity  into  the  same  scale.     By 

means  of  these,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  interposition  of  England,  the 

king^s  government  was  finally  established.     Mary  lost  even  that  shadow 

of  sovereignty,  which,  amidst  all  her  sufferings,  she  had  hitherto  retained 

among  part  of  her  own  subjects.     As  she  was  no  longer  permitted  to 

bave  an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  lingland,  the  only  mark  of  dignity 

which  she  had,  for  some  time,  enjoyed  there,  she  must  hencefortn  be 

considered  as  an  exile  stripped  of  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  guarded 

with  anxiety  in  the  one  kingdom,  and  totally  deserted  or  forgotten  in 

the  other. 

ILirkaldy  and  his  associates  remained  in  Drury's  custody,  and  were  ''^^'^/^ 
treated  by  him  with  great  humanity,  until  the  queen  of  England,  whose  >^^^  * 
prisoners  they  were,  should  determine  their  fate.     Morton  insisted  that  i 

they  should  .suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their  rebellion  and  obstinacy ; 
and  declared  that,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  live,  he  did  not 
reckon  his  own  person  or  authority  secure :  and  Elizabeth,  without 
regarding  Drury's  honour,  or  his  promises  in  her  name,  gave  them  up 
to  the  regent's  disposal.  He  first  confined  them  to  separate  prisons; 
and  soon  after,  with  Elizabeth's  consent,  condemned  Kirkaldy,  and  his  August  3. 
brother,  to  be  banged  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.  Maitland,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  treated  more  favourably,  prevented  the  ignominy  of  a  1 

Sublic  execution,  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  "ended  his  days,'   says 
lelvil,  ''after the  old  Roman  fasnion'." 

While  the  regent  was  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  remains  of  her 
party  in  Scotland,  Mary,  incapable  of  affording  them  any  relief,  bewailed 
their  misfortunes  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison.  At  the  same  time  her 
health  began  to  be  much  impaired  by  confinement  and  want  of  exercise. 
At  the  entreaty  of  the  French  ambassador,  lord  Shrewsbury,  her  keeper, 
was  permitted  to  conduct  her  to  Buxton-wells,  not  far  from  Tuthbury, 
the  place  of  her  imprisonment.  Cecil,  who  had  lately  been  created 
baron  of  Burleigh,  and  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  happetied  to  be 
there  at  the  same  time.  Though  no  minister  ever  entered  more  warmly 
into  the  views  of  a  sovereign,  or  gave  stronger  proofs  of  his  fidelity  and 
attachment,  than  this  great  man,  yet  such  was  Elizabeth's  distrust  of 
every  person  who  approached  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  her  suspicions, 
in  consequence  of  this  interview,  seem  to  have  extended  even  lo  him ;  j 

>  Mclv.  J41. 
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1575.  and  while  Mary  justly^  reckoned  him  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  his  own  mistress  that  he  was  not 
partial  to  that  unhappy  queen*. 

The  duke  of  Alva  was  this  year  recalled  from  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  his  haughty  and  oppressive  administration  roused  a 
spirit,  in  attempting  to  subdue  which,  Spain  exhausted  its  treasures, 
ruined  its  armies,  and  lost  its  glorv.  Requesens,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  of  a  milder  temper,  and  of  a  less  enterprising  genius.  This  event 
delivered  Elizabeth  from  the  perpetual  disquietude,  occasioued  by  Alva's 
negotiations  with  the  Scottish  queen,  and  his  zeal  for  her  interest. 
1574.  Thoush  Scotland  was  now  settled  in  profound  peace,  many  of  the 
22iSS^.*  evils  which  accompany  civil  war  were  still  felt.     The  restraints  of  law. 


accompany 
tiqa  beooDcs  •^hich,  in  times  of  public  confusion,  are  little  regarded  even  by  civilized 
nations,  were  totally  despised  by  a  fierce  people,  unaccustomed  to  a 
regular  administration  of  justice.  The  disorders  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom  were  become  intolerable;  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  one 
or  the  other  faction,  crimes  of  every  kind  were  committed  with  impunity. 
The  regent  set  himself  to  redress  these,  and  by  his  industry  and  vigour, 
order  and  security  were  reestablished  in  the  kingdom.  Rut  he  lost  the 
reputation  due  to  this  important  service,  by  the  avarice  which  he  dis- 
covered in  performing  it;  and  his  own  exactions  became  more  pernicious 
to  the  nation  than  all  the  irregularities  which  he  restrainea*.  Spies 
and  informers  were  every  where  employed ;  the  remembrance  of  old 
offences  was  revived;  imaginary  crimes  were  invented;  petty  trespasses 
were  aggravated ;  and  delinquents  were  forced  to  compound  for  their 
lives,  by  the  payment  of  exorbitant  fines.  At  the  same  time  the  current 
coin  was  debased^;  licenses  were  sold  for  carrying  on  prohibited  branches 
of  commerce;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed  on  commodities;  and  all  the 
refinements  in  oppression,  from  which  nations  so  imperfectly  polished 
as  the  Scots  are  usually  exempted,  were  put  in  practice.  None  of  these 
were  complained  of  more  loudly,  or  with  greater  reason,  than  his 
injustice  towards  the  church.  The  thirds  of  benefices,  out  of  which 
the  clergy  received  their  subsistence,  had  always  been  slowly  and  irre- 
gularly  paid  to  collectors  appointed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and,  during 
the  civil  wars,  no  payment  could  be  obtained  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Under  colour  of  redressing  this  grievance,  and  upon  a  pro- 
mise of  assigning  every  minister  a  stipend  within  his  own  parish,  the 
regent  extorted  from  the  church  the  thirds  to  which  they  had  right  by 
law.  Rut  the  clergy,  instead  of  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  altera- 
tion, found  that  payments  became  more  irregular  and  dilatory  than  ever. 
One  minister  was  commonly  burthened  with  the  care  of  four  or  five 
parishes,  a  pitiful  salary  was  allotted  him,  and  the  regent's  insatiable 
avarice  seized  on  the  rest  of  the  fund^. 

>  Strype,  ii.  2i&8.  288.  >  See  Appeadiz,  No.  XL. 

*  The  corruptioD  of  the  coin,  daring  Morton's  adnunistration,  wu  Ttrj  great.  .  Althoueb 
the  quantity  of  current  money  coined  out  of  a  pound  of  buUu)n,  was  gradually  increased  by 
former  princes,  the  standard  of  fineness  suffered  little  alteration,  and  the  mixture  of  alloy 
yvas  nearly  the  same  yvith  what  is  now  used.  But  Morton  mixed  a  fourth  part  of  alloy  with 
every  pound  of  sil?er,  and  sunk,  by  consequence,  the  value  of  coin  in  proportion.  In  the 
year  1581,  all  the  money  coined  by  him  was  called  in,  and  anpointed  to  be  recoined.  The 
standard  was  restored  to  the  same  purity  as  formerly.  Rudoim.  Pracf.  to  Anders.  Diplom. 
p.  74. 

«  Grawf.  Mem.  272.    Spotsw.  273.     Gald.  ii.  420.  427. 
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The  death  of  Charles  the  ninth,  which  happened  this  year,  was  a  new     ^^^^' 
misfortune  to  the  Scottish  queen.     Henry  the  third,  who  succeeded 
him,  had  not  the  same  attachment  to  her  person;  and  hb  jealousy  of 
the  ^house  of  Guise,  and  obsequiousness  to  the  queen-mother,  greatly 
alienated  him  from  her  interest. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  must  likewise  be  considered     1575. 
as  some  loss  to  Mary.     As  the  parliament  had  frequently  declared  him  '*"'  ^' 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  this  entitled  him  to  great  respect  among  his 
countrymen^  and  enabled  him,  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  king- 
dom, to  counterbalance  the  regent's  power. 

Soon  after,  at  one  of  the  usual  interviews  between  the  wardens  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  marches,  a  scuiQe  happened,  in  which  the  English 
were  worsted;  a  few  killed  on  the  spot;  and  sir  James  Forrester,  the 
warden,  with  several  eentlemen  who  attended  him,  taken  prisoners. 
But  both  Elizabeth  and  the  regent  were,  too  sensible  of  the  advantage 
which  resulted  from  the  good  understanding  that  subsisted  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  allow  this  slight  accident  to  interrupt  it. 

The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  was  in  some  danger  of  being  Attmnpit  of 
disturbed  by  another  cause.  Though  the  persons  raised  to  the  dignity  Ig^iutlL 
of  bishops  possessed  very  small  revenues,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  ^!^ 
of  power,  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  regent  and  all  his  measures  were 
become  extremely  odious,  began  to  be  jealous  of  that  order.  Knowing 
that  corruptions  steal  into  the  church  gradually,  under  honourable  names, 
and  upon  decent  pretences,  they  were  afraid  that,  from  such  small 
beginmngs,  the  hierarchy  might  grow  in  time  to  be  as  powerful  and 
oppressive  as  ever.  The  chief  author  of  these  suspicions  viras  Mr.  Andrew 
melvil,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  uncommon  erudition,  by  the  severity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind.  But,  bred  up  in  the 
retirement  of  a  college,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  life;  and 
beins  more  attentive  to  the  ends  which  he  pursued,  than  to  the  means 
which  he  employed  for  promoting  them,  ne  often  defeated  laudable 
designs,  by  the  impetuosity  and  imprudence  with  which  he  carried  them 
on.  A  question  was  moved  by  him  in  the  assembly,  **  Whether  the  office 
of  bishop,  as  now  exercised  in  the  kingdom,  were  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God?'*  In  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  continual  complaints  were 
made  of  the  bishops,  for  neglect  of  duty,  many  of  which  their  known 
remissness  too  well  justified.  The  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  being  accused  of 
dilapidating  his  benefice,  was  found  guilty  by  the  assembly.  The  regent, 
instead  of  checking,  connived  at  these  disputes   about  ecclesiastical 

government,  as  they  diverted  the  zeal  of  the  clerey  from  attending  to 
is  daily  encroachments  on  the  patrimony  of  the  church'. 
The  weieht  of  the  regent's  oppressive  administration  had,  hitherto,     i576. 
fallen  chiefly  on  those  in  the  lower  and  middle  rank;  but  he  now  began  to  S^^tu 
take  such  steps  as  convinced  the  nobles,  that  their  dignity  would  not  long 
exempt  them  from  feeling  the  efiects  of  his  power.  An  accident,  which 
was  a  frequent  cause  of  dissension  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  occasioned 
a  difference  between  the  earls  of  Argyll  and  Athol.  Avasssdof  the  former 
had  made  some  depredations  on  the  lands  of  the  latter.  Athol  took  arms 
to  punish  the  ofiender;  Argyll  to  protect  him;  and  this  ignoble  quarrel 

A  Gald.  Auemblicf,  1574,  etc.    Johnst.  Hut.  15. 
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1576.  they  were  ready  to  decide  id  the  field,  when  the  regent,  by  interposing 
his  authority,  obliged  them  to  disband  their  forces.  Both  of  them  had 
been  guilty  of  irregularities,  which,  though  common,  were  contrary  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Of  these  the  regent  took  advantage,  and  resolved 
to  found  on  them  a  charge  of  treason.  This  design  was  revealed  to  the 
two  earls  by  one  of  Morton's  retainers.  The  common  danger,  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  compelled  them  to  forget  old  quarrels,  and  to  unite 
in  a  close  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence.  Their  junction  rendered 
them  formidable;  they  despised  the  summons  which  the  regent  gave 
them  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice;  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist 
from  any  further  prosecutipn.  But  the  injury  he  intended  made  a  deep 
impression  on  their  minds,  and  drew  upon  him  severe  vengeance'. 

Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  an  attempt  which  he  made,  to  load 
lord  Claud  Hamilton  with  the  guilt  of  bavine  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Though  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  his  accomplices  were 
seized  and  tortured,  no  evidence  of  any  thing  criminal  appeared ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  many  circumstances  discovered  his  innocence,  as  well 
as  the  regent's  secret  views  in  imputing  to  him  such  an  odious  design*. 

1577.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  almost  equal  to  their  monarchs  in 
Sri?e:^  power,  and  treated  by  them  with  much  distinction,  observed  these  arbi- 
townnb  the  ipary  procccdings  of  a  regent  with  the  utmost  indignation.    The  people, 

who,  under  a  form  of  government  extremely  simple,  had  been  little 
accustomed  to  the  burthen  of  taxes,  complained  loudly  of  the  regent's 
rapacity;  and  all  beean  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  youne'king,  from 
whom  they  expected  the  redress  of  all  their  grievances,  and  the  return 
of  a  more  gentle  and  more  equal  administration. 

James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  bis  age.  The  queen,  soon  after 
his  birth,  had  committed  him  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  during 
the  civil  wars  he  had  resided  securely  in  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Alexander 
Erskine,  that  nobleman's  brother,  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  edu- 
cation. Under  him,  the  famous  Buchanan  acted  as  preceptor,  together 
with  three  other  masters,  the  most  eminent  the  nation  afforded  for  skill 
in  those  sciences  which  were  deemed  necessary  for  a  prince.  As  the 
young  king  showed  an  uncommon  passion  for  learning,  and  made  great 
progress  in  it,  the  Scots  fancied  that  they  already  discovered  in  him  all 
those  virtues  which  the  fondness  or  credulity  of  subjects  usually  ascribes 
to  princes  during  their  minority.  But,  as  James  was  still  far  from  that 
age  at  which  the  law  permitted  him  to  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
the  regent  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
nor  reflect  how  naturally  these  prejudices  in  bis  favour  might  encourage 
the  king  to  anticipate  that  period.  He  not  only  neglected  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  those  who  were  about  the  king's  person,  and  who  possessed 
his  ear,  biit  had  even  exasperated  some  of  them  by  personal  injuries. 
He  is  •a».  Their  resentment  concurred  with  the  ambition  of  others,  in  infusing 
tb?^S^'t  iD^o  the  king  early  suspicions  of  Morton's  power  and  designs.  A  king, 
power.  iii^y  |.q]j  gjiQ^  i^^j  often  rcasou  to  fear,  seldom  to  love,  a  regent. 
Prompted  by  ambition,  and  by  interest,  he  would  endeavour  to  keep 
the  prince  in  perpetual  infancy,  at  a  distance  from  his  subjects,  and 
anacquaittted  with  business.    A  small  degree  of  vigour,  however,  was 
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suiEctent to  hreik the  yoke.  Subjects  naturalij  reverence  their  sovereign,     1577. 
and  become  impatient  of  the  temporary  and  delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  " 

regent.  Morton  bad  governed  with  rigour  unknown  to  the  ancient 
moQarchs  of  Scotland.  The  nation  groaned  under  his  oppressions,  and 
would  welcome  the  first  prospect  of  a  milder  administration.  At  present 
the  king's  name  was  hardly  mentioned  in  Scotland,  his  friends  were 
without  influence,  and  his  favourites  without  honour.  But  one  effort 
would  discover  Morton's  power  to  be  as  feeble  as  it  was  arbitrary.  The 
same  attempt  would  put  nimself  in  possession  of  his  just  authority,  and 
rescue  the  nation  from  intolerable  tyranny.  If  he  did  not  regard  his 
own  rights  as  a  king,  let  him  listen,  at  least,  to  the  cries  of  his  people'. 

These  suggestions  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  king,  who  a  plot 
was  trained  up  in  an  opinion  that  he  was  bom  to  command.  His  appro-  ^^  (b« 
bation  of  the  design,  however,  was  of  small  consequence,  without  the  '^s^'- 
concurrence  of  the  nobles.  The  earls  of  Arsyll  and  Athol,  two  of  the 
most  poweriul  of  that  body,  were  animated  with  implacable  resentment 
against  the  regent.  To  them  the  cabal  in  Stirling  castle  conmiunicaled 
the  plot  which  was  on  foot;  and  thev  entering  warmly  into  it,  Alexander 
Erskine,  wbo,  since  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  during  the  minority 
of  hu  nephew,  had  the  command  of  that  fort,  and  the  custody  of  the 
king's  person,  admitted  them  secretly  into  the  king's  presence.  Xhey 
^Tc  him  the  same  account  of  the  misery  of  his  subjects,  under  the 
regent's  arbitrary  administration;  they  complained  loudly  of  the  injus- 
tice with  which  themselves  had  been  treated,  and  besoueht  the  king, 
as  the  only  means  for  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  to  call  a 
council  of  all  the  nobles.  James  consented,  and  letters  were  issued  in 
his  name  for  that  purpose;  but  the  two  earls  took  care  that,  they  should 
be  sent  only  to  such  as  were  known  to  bear  no  good  will  to  Morton*. 

The  number  of  these  was,  however,  so  considerable,  that,  on  the  day 
appointed,  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  assembled  at  Stirling;  and 
so  highly  were  they  incensed  against  Morton,  that  s^lthough,  on  re-  iS78. 
ceifing  intelligence  of  Argyll  and  Athol's  interview  with  the  king,  he  had  *'*"'*'  '^*' 
made  a  feint  as  if  he  would  resign  the  regency,  they  advised  the  king, 
witboot  regarding  this  offer,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and  to  take 
the  administration  of  government  into  his  own  Ijands.  Lord  Glamis  the 
chancellor,  and  Hemes,  were  appointed  to  signify  this  resolution  to 
Morton,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Dalkeith,  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. Nothing  could  equal  the  joy  with  which  this  unexpected  resolu-  Me  retign 
tion  filled  the  nation,  but  the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  seeming  alacrity  a^^nu^. 
with  which  the  regent  descended  from  so  hieh  a  station.  He  neither 
wanted  sagacity  to  foresee  the  danger  of  resigning,  nor  inclination  to 
keep  possession  of  an  office,  for  the  expiration  or  which  the  law  had 
fixed  so  distant  a  term.  But  all  the  sources,  whence  the  faction  of  which 
he  was  head  derived  their  strength,  had  either  failed,  or  now  supplied 
his  adversaries  with  the  means  of  humbling  him.  Tie  commons,  the 
city  of  Ediobui^h,  the  clergy,  wer^ll  totally  alienated  from  him,  by  his 
multiplied  oppressions.  Elizabeth,  having  lately  bound  herself  by  treaty, 
to  send  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Netherlands,  who  were  stru^ling  for  liberty,  had  little  leisure 
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1578.  to  attend  to  the  afiair$  of  Scotland;  and  as  she  had  nothing  to  dread 
^  from  France,  in  whose  councils  the  princes  of  Lorrain  had  not  at  that 
time  much  influence,  she  was  not  displeased,  perhaps,  at  the  birth  of 
new  factions  in  the  kingdom.  Even  those  nobles  wno  had  long  been 
Joined  with  Morton  in  faction, or  whom  he  had  attached  to  his  person  by 
benefits,  Glamis,  Lindsay,  Ruthven,  Pitcairn  the  secretary.  Hurray  of 
Tullibardin  comptroller,  all  deserted  his  falling  fortunes,  and  appeared 
in  the  council  at  Stirling.  So  many  concurring  circumstances  conTinced 
Morton  of  his  own  weakness,  and  determined  him  to  give  way  to  a  tor- 
Much  12.  rent,  which  was  too  impetuous  to  be  resisted.  He  attended  the  chan- 
cellor and  Henries  to  Edinburgh;  was  present  when  the  king's  acceptance 
of  the  government  was  proclaimed;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
surrendered  to  the  king  all  the  authority  to  which  he  had  any  ciaim  in 
virtue  of  his  office.  This  ceremony  was  accompanied  with  such  exces- 
sive joy  and  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  as  added,  no  doubt,  to  the 
anguish  which  an  ambitious  spirit  must  feel,  when  compelled  to  renounce 
supreme  power;  and  convinced  Morton  how  entirely  he  had  lost  the 
ailections  of  his  countrymen.  He  obtained,  however,  from  the  king  an 
act  containing  the  approbation  of  every  thing  done  by  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office,  and  a  pardon,  in  the  most  ample  form  that  his  fear  or  cau- 
tion could  devise,  of  all  past  oflfences,  crimes,  and  treasons.  The  nobles, 
who  adhered  to  the  king,  bound  themselves,  under  a  great  penally,  to 
procure  the  ratification  of  this  act  in  the  first  parliament  '• 
costiDBM  A  council  of  twelve  peers  was  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the 
the^i!l!^ians  administration  of  afiairs.  Morton,  deserted  by  his  own  party,  and  unable 
^ww  puty.  ^o  struggle  with  the  faction  which  governed  absolutely  at  court,  retired 
to  one  of  his  seats,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity,  and  to  be  occu- 
pied  only  in  the  amusements,  of  a  country  life.  His  mind,  however* 
was  deeply  disquieted  with  all  the  uneasy  reflections  which  accompany 
disappointed  ambition,  and  intent  on  schemes  for  recovering  his  former 
grandeur.  Even  in  this  retreat,  which  the  people  called  the  '  lion's  den,' 
his  wealth  and  abilities  rendered  him  formidable;  and  the  new  counsel- 
lors were  so  imprudent  as  to  rouse  him,  by  the  precipitancy  with  which 
they  hastened  to  strip  him  of  all  the  remains  of  power.  They  required 
him  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  still  in  bis  posses- 
sion. He  refused  at  first  to  do  so ,  and  began  to  prepare  for  its  defence; 
but  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  having  taken  arms,  and  repulsed  part  of 
the  garrison,  which  was  sent  out  to  guard  a  convoy  of  provisions,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  that  important  fortress  without  resistance.  This 
encouraged  his  adversaries  to  call  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh, 
and  to  multiply  their  demands  upon  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  convinced 
him  that  nothing  less  than  his  utter  ruin  would  satisfy  their  inveterate 
hatred. 

Their  power  and  popularity,  however,  began  already  to  decline* 
The  chancellor,  the  ablest  and  most  moderate  man  in  the  party,  having 
been  killed  at  Stirling,  in  an  accidental  rencounter  between  his  fol* 
lowers  and  those  of  the  earl  of  Crawford;  Athol,  who  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  that  high  office,  the  earls  of  Eglinton,  Caithness,  and  lord 
Ogilvie,  all  the  prime  favourites  at  court,  were  either  avowed  papists,  or 
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suspected  of  leaning  lo  the  opinions  of  that  seel.     In  an  age  when  the     1578. 

return  of  popery  was  so  much  and  so  justly  dreaded,  this  gave  univer- 

sal  alarm.  As  Morton  had  always  treated  the  papists  with  rigour,  this 
unseasonable  favour  to  persons  of  that  religion  made  all  zealous  pro- 
testants  remember  that  circumstance  in  his  administration  with  great 
praise  ' 


Resnmei 


Morton,  to  whom  none  of  these  particulars  were  unknown,  thought 
this  the  proper  juncture  for  setting  to  work  the  instruments  which  he  iittorii" 
had  been  preparing.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  earl  of  Mar, 
and  of  the  countess  his  mother,  he  insinuated  to  them,  that  Alexander 
Erskine  had  formed  a  plot  to  deprive  his  nephew  of  the  government  of 
Stirling  castle,  and  the  custody  of  the  king's  person ;  and  easily  induced 
an  ambitious  woman,  and  a  youth  of  twenty  to  employ  force  to  prevent 
this  supposed  injury.  The  earl  repairing  suddenly  to  Stirling,  and  being  April  ?6. 
admitted  as  usual  into  the  castle  with  his  attendants,  seized  the  gates 
early  in  the  mornings  and  turned  out  his  uncle,  who  dreaded  no  danger 
from  his  hands.  The  soldiers  of  the  sarrison  submitted  to  him  as  their 
governor,  arid,  with  little  danger  and  no  effusion  of  blood,  he  became 
master  both  of  the  king's  person  and  of  the  fortress  '. 

An  event  so  unexpected  occasioned  great  consternation.  Though 
.^lortoQ^s  hand  did  not  a]Aar  in  the  execution,  he  was  universally 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  attempt.  The  new  counsellors  saw  it 
to  be  necessary,  for  their  own  safety,  to  change  their  m^sures,  and, 
instead  of  pursuing  him  with  such  implacable  resentment,  to  enter  into 
terms  of  accommodation  with  an  adversary,  still  so  capable  of  creating 
them  trouble.  Four  were  named  on  each  side  to  adjust  their  difierences. 
They  met  not  far  from  Dalkeith;  and  when  they  had  brought  matters 
near  a  conclusion,  Morton,  who  was  too  sagacious  not  to  improve  the 
advantage  which  their  security  and  their  attention  to  the  treaty  afforded 
him,  set  out  in  the  night-time  for  Stirling,  and,  having  gained  Murray 
of  TuUibardin,  Mar's  uncle,  was  admitted  by  him  into  the  castle;  and,  11.731 
managing  matters  there  with  his  usual  dexterity,  he  soon  had  more 
entirely  the  command  of  the  fort,  than  the  earl  himself.  He  was  likewise 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  acquired  as  complete  an 
ascendant  in  it  \ 

As  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  Edinburgh 
now  approached,  this  gave  him  some  anxiety.  He  was  afraid  of  con- 
ducting the  young  king  to  a  city  whose  inhabitants  were  so  much  at  the 
devotion  of  the  adverse  faction.  He  was  no  less  unwilling  to  leave 
James  behind  at  Stirling.  In  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  in  the  king's  name,  changing  the  place  of  meeting  from 
Edinburgh  to  Stirling  castle.  This  Athol  and  his  party  represented  as 
a  step  altogether  unconstitutional.  The  king,  said  they,  is  Morton's 
prisoner;  the  pretended  counsellors  are  his  slaves;  a  parliament,  to 
which  all  the  nobles  may  repair  without  fear,  and  where  they  may 
deliberate  with  freedom,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  settling  the  nation, 
after  disorders  of  such  long  continuance.  But  in  an  assembly  called 
contrary  to  all  form,  held  within  the  walls  of  a  garrison,  and  overawed 
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by  armed  men,  what  safety  could  members  expect?  what  liberty  could 
prevail  in  debate?  or  what  benefit  result  to  the  public?  The  parlia- 
ment met,  however,  on  the  day  appointed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
protestation  of  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  lord  Lindsay,  in  name  of  their 
party,  proceeded  to  business.,  The  king's  acceptance  of  the  govern- 
ment was  confirmed :  the  act  granted  to  Morton,  for  his  security, 
ratified;  some  regulations  with  regard  to  the  numbers  and  authority  of 
the  privy  council,  were  agreed  upon;  and  a  pension  for  life  granted  to 
the  countess  of  Mar,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  late  revolution '. 

Meanwhile,  Argyll,  Athol,  and  their  followers,  took  arms,  upon  the 
specious  pretence  of  rescuing  the  king  from  captivity,  and  the  kingdom 
from  oppression.  James  himself,  impatient  of  the  servitude  in  which 
he  was  held,  by  a  man  whom  he  ha,d  lon^  been  taught  to  hate,  secretly 
encouraged  their  enterprise;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  obliged 
not  only  to  disavow  them  in  public,  but  to  levy  forces  against  them, 
and  even  to  declare,  by  proclamation,  that  he  was  perfectly  free  from 
any  constraint,  either  upon  his  person  or  bis  will.  Both  Sides  quickly 
took  the  field.  Argyll  and  Athol  were  at  the  head  of  se?en  thousand 
men;  the  earl  of  Angus,  Morton's  nephew^  met  them  with  an  army  iivr 
thousand  strong;  neither  party,  however, ^s  eager  to  engage.  Mor- 
ton distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops.  The  two  earls  were  sen- 
sHAq  that  a  single  victory,  however  complete,  would  not  be  decisive; 
and,  as  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Stirling 
castle,  where  the  king  was  kept,  their  strength  would  scon  be  exhausted; 
while  Morton's  own  wealth,  and  the  patronage  of  the  queen  of  England, 
might  furnish  him  with  endless  resources.  By  the  mediation  of  Bowes, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  into  Scotland  to  negotiate  an  accommodation 
between  the  two  factions,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Argyll  and  Athol  were  admitted  into  the  king's  presence;  some 
of  their  party  were  added  to  the  privy  council ;  and  a  convention  of 
nobles  called,  in  order  to  bring  all  remaining  differences  to  an  ami- 
cable issue*. 

As  soon  as  James  assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  he 
despatched  the  abbot  of  Dunfcrmling  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  that  event ; 
to  offer  to  renew  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  to  de- 
mand possession  of  the  estate  which  had  lately  fallen  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Lennox.  That  lady's  second 
son  had  left  one  daughter,  Arabella  Stewart,  who  was  bom  in  England. 
And  as  the  chief  objection  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Scottish  line 
to  the  crown  of  England,  was  that  maxim  of  English  law,  which  excludes 
aliens  from  any  right  of  inheritance  within  the  kingdom,  Elizabeth,  by 
granting  this  demand,  would  have  established  a  precedent  in  James's 
favour,  that  might  have  been  deemed  decisive,  with  regard  to  a  point, 
which  it  had  been  her  constant  care  to  keep  undecided.  Without  sut- 
fering  this  delicate  question  to  be  tried,  or  allowing  any  new  light  to  be 
thrown  on  that,  which  she  considered  as  the  great  mystery  of  her  reign, 
she  commanded  lord  Burleigh,  master  of  the  wards,  to  sequester  the 
rents  of  the  estate;  and,  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  gave  the  Scot- 
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tbh  king  early  warning  how  necessary  it  would  be  to  court  her  favour,     1578. 
if  ever  he  hoped  for  success  in  claims  of  greater  importance,  hut  equally 
liable  to  be  controverted '. 

Afker  many  delays,  and  with  much  diiEculty,  the  contending  nobles  1579. 
were  at  last  brought  to  some  agreement.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  tra- 
gical event.  Morton,  in  token  of  reconcilement,  having  invited  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  to  a  great  entertainment,  Athol,  the  chan- 
cellor, was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  April  n. 
symptoms  and  violence  of  the  disease  gave  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of 
his  being  poisoned;  and  though  the  physicians,  who  opened  his  body, 
differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  the  chancellor's 
relations  publicly  accused  Morton  of  that  odious  crime.  The  advantage 
which  visibly  accrued  to  him,  by  the  removal  of  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  averse  from  all  his  measures,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
guilt  by  the  people,  who  are  ever  fond  of  imputing  the  death  of  eminent 
persons  to  extraordinary  causes'. 

The  office  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  upon  Argyll,  whom  this  pre-  Morum'b 
ibnuent  reconciled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Morton's  administration*  S^SStr*' 
He  had  now  recovered  all  the  authority  which  he  possessed  during  his  J£jjJJ*Jf** 
regency,  and  had  entirely  broken,  or  baffled,  the  power  and  cabals  of  Hamatoii. 
bis  enemies.  None  of  the  great  families  remained  to  be  the  objects  of 
his  jealousy,  or  to  obstruct  his  designs,  but  that  of  Hamilton.  The  earl 
of  Arran,  the  eldest  brother,  had  never  recovered  the  shock  which  he 
received  from  the  ill  success  of  his  passion  for  the  queen,  and  had  now 
altogether  lost  his  reason.  Lord  John,  the  second  hrolher,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  estate.  Lord  Claud  was  commendalor  of  Paisley ; 
both  of  them  young  men,  ambitious  and  enterprising.  Morton  dreaded 
their  influence  in  the  kingdom;  the  courtiers  hoped  to  share  their 
spoils  among  them ;  and  as  all  princes  naturally  view  their  successors 
with  jealousy  and  hatred,  it  was  easy  to  infuse  these  passions  into  the 
mind  of  the  young  king.  A  pretence  was  at  hand  to  justify  the  most 
violent  proceedings.  The  pardon,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Perth,  did 
not  extend  to  such  as  were  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  regents, 
Murray  or  Lennox.  Lord  John  and  his  brother  were  suspected  of  being 
the  authors  of  both  these  crimes,  and  had  been  included  in  a  general 
act  of  attainder  on  that  account.  Without  summoning  them  to  trial, 
or  examining  a  single  witness  to  prove  the  charge,  this  attainder  was 
now  thought  sufficient  to  subject  them  to  all  the  penalties  which  they 
would  have  incurred  by  being  formally  convicted.  The  earls  of  Mor- 
ton, Mar,  and  Eglinlon,  together  with  the  lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and 
Cathcart,  received  a  commission  to  seize  their  persons  and  estates.  On 
a  lew  hours'  warning,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  ready,  and 
marched  towards  Hamilton  in  hostile  array.  Happily  the  two  brothers 
made  their  escape,  though  with  great  difficulty.  But  their  lands  were 
confiscated;  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Draffan  besieged;  those  who 
defended  them  punished.  The  earl  of  Arran,  though  incapable,  from 
his  situation,  of  committing  any  crime,  was  involved,  by  a^  shameful 
abuse  of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of  his  family;  and,  as  if  he,  too, 
could  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  be  was  confined  a  close  prisoner. 
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1578.     by  armed  men,  what  safety  could  members  exoect?  what  liberty  could 
prevail  in  debate?  or  what  benefit  result  to  the  public?     The  parlia- 
ment met,  however,  on  the  day  appointed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
protestation  of  the  earl  of  Montrose  and  lord  Lindsay,  in  name  of  their 
party,  proceeded  to  business. .    The  king's  acceptance  of  the  govern- 
ment was  confirmed :  the  act  granted  to  Morton,   for  his  security, 
ratified;  some  regulations  with  regard  to  the  numbers  and  authority  of 
the  privy  council,  were  agreed  upon;  and  a  pension  for  life  granted  to 
the  countess  of  Mar,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  late  revolution '. 
Anyiiand        Meauwhilc,  Argyll,  Athol,  and  their  followers,  took,  arms,  upon   the 
wm?ap^Li  specious  proteucc  of  rescuing  the  king  from  captivity,  and  the  kingdom 
him.  from  oppression.     James  himself,  impatient  of  the  servitude  in  which 

he  was  neld,  by  a  man  whom  he  ha,d  long  been  taught  to  hate,  secretly 
encouraged  their  enterprise;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  obliged 
not  only  to  disavow  them  in  |>ublic,  but  to  levy  forces  against  them, 
and  even  to  declare,  by  proclamation,  that  he  was  perfectly  free  from 
any  constraint,  either  upon  his  person  or  his  will.     Both  $ides  quickly 
took  the  field.     Argyll  and  Athol  were  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
men;  the  earl  of  Angus,  Morton's  nephew^met  them  with  an  army  live 
thousand  strong;  neither  party,  however, ^s  eager  to  engage.    Mor- 
ton distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own  troops.     The  two  earls  were  sen- 
.sible  that  a  single  victory,  however  complete,  would  not  be  decisive; 
and,  as  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Stirling 
castle,  where  the  king  was  kept,  their  strength  would  scon  be  exhausted ; 
while  Morton's  own  wealth,  and  the  patronage  of  the  queen  of  EnglamJ, 
Eiiubeih     might  furnish  him  with  endless  resources.  By  the  mediation  of  Bowes, 
rifl'^'     whom  Elizabeth  had  sent  into  Scotland  to  negotiate  an  acconmiodation 
j^'^"      between  the  two  factions,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  m  consequence  of 
tbem.  which,  Argyll  and  Athol  were  adniitted  into  the  king's  presence ;  some 

of  their  party  were  added  to  the  privy  council ;  and  a  convention  of 
nobles  called,  in  order  to  bring  all  remaining  diiferences  to  an  ami- 
cable issue  \ 

As  soon  as  James  assumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands,  he 
despatched  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling  to  inform  Elizabeth  of  that  event ; 
to  offer  to  renew  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms;  and  to  de- 
mand possession  of  the  estate  which  had  lately  fallen  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  grandmother,  the  countess  of  Lennox.  That  lady's  second 
son  had  left  one  daughter,  Arabella  Stewart,  who  was  bom  in  England. 
And  as  the  chief  objection  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Scottish  line 
to  the  crown  of  England,  was  that  maxim  of  English  law,  which  excludes 
aliens  from  any  right  of  inheritance  within  the  kingdom,  Elizabeth,  by 
granting  this  demand,  would  have  established  a  precedent  in  James's 
favour,  that  might  have  been  deemed  decisive,  with  regard  to  a  point, 
which  it  had  been  her  constant  care  to  keep  undecided.  Without  sui- 
fering  this  delicate  question  to  be  tried,  or  allowing  any  new  light  to  be 
thrown  on  that,  which  she  considered  as  the  great  mystery  of  her  reign, 
she  commanded  lord  Burleigh,  master  of  the  wards,  to  sequester  the 
rents  of  the  estate;  and,  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  gave  the  Scot- 
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tish  king  early  warning  how  necessary  it  would  be  to  court  her  favour,     1578. 
if  ever  he  hoped  for  success  in  claims  of  greater  importance,  hut  equally 
liable  to  be  controverted'. 

After  many  delays,  and  with  much  difficulty,  the  contending  nobles  1579. 
were  at  last  brought  to  some  agreement.  But  it  was  followed  by  a  tra- 
gical event.  Morton,  in  token  of  reconcilement,  having  invited  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  to  a  great  entertainment,  Athol,  the  chan- 
cellor, was  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The  April  si. 
symptoms  and  violence  of  the  disease  gave  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of 
his  being  poisoned;  and  though  the  physicians,  who  opened  his  body, 
difiered  in  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  the  chancellor's 
relations  publicly  accused  Morton  of  tbat  odious  crime.  The  advantage 
which  visibly  accrued  to  him;  by  the  removal  of  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
and  averse  from  all  his  measures,  was  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  his 
guilt  by  the  people,  who  are  ever  fond  of  imputing  the  death  of  eminent 
persons  to  extraordinary  causes  \ 

The  office  of  chancellor  was  bestowed  upon  Argyll,  whom  this  pre-  Marun** 
iermcnt  reconciled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Morton's  administration*  ^S^f^ 
He  had  now  recovered  all  the  authority  which  he  possessed  during  his  ^^^ 
regency,  and  had  entirely  broken,  or  bafQed,  the  power  and  cabals  of  u«nuitoa. 
his  enemies.  None  of  the  great  families  remained  to  be  the  objects  of 
his  jealousy,  or  to  obstruct  his  designs,  but  that  of  Hamilton.  The  earl 
of  Arran,  the  eldest  brother,  had  never  recovered  the  shock  which  ho 
received  from  the  ill  success  of  his  passion  for  the  queen,  and  had  now 
altogether  lost  his  reason.  Lord  John,  the  second  hrolher,  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  estate.  Lord  Claud  was  commendalor  of  Paisley  ; 
both  of  them  young  men,  ambitious  and  enterprising.  Morton  dreaded 
their  influence  in  the  kingdom;  the  courtiers  hoped  to  share  their 
spoils  among  them;  and  as  all  princes  naturally  view  their  successors 
with  jealousy  and  hatred,  it  was  easy  to  infuse  these  passions  into  the 
mind  of  the  young  king.  A  pretence  was  at  hand  to  justify  the  most 
violent  proceedings.  The  pardon,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Perth,  did 
not  extend  to  such  as  were  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  regents, 
Murray  or  Lennox.  Lord  John  and  his  brother  were  suspected  of  being 
the  authors  of  both  these  crimes,  and  had  been  included  in  a  general 
act  of  attainder  on  that  account.  Without  summoning  them  to  trial, 
or  examining  a  single  witness  to  prove  the  charge,  this  attainder  was 
now  thought  sufficient  to  subject  them  to  all  the  penalties  which  they 
would  have  incurred  by  being  formally  convicted.  The  earls  of  Mor- 
ton, Mar,  and  Eglinton,  together  with  the  lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and 
Cathcart,  received  a  commission  to  seize  their  persons  and  estates.  On 
a  few  hours'  warning,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  ready,  and 
marched  towards  Hamilton  in  hostile  array.  Happily  the  two  brothers 
made  their  escape,  though  with  great  difficulty.  But  their  lands  were 
confiscated;  the  castles  of  Hamilton  and  DrafTan  besieged;  those  who 
defended  them  punished.  The  earl  of  Arran,  though  incapable,  from 
his  situation,  oT  committing  any  crime,  was  involved,  by  a  shameful 
abuse  of  law,  in  the  common  ruin  of  his  family;  and,  as  if  he,  too, 
could  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion^  be  was  confined  a  close  prisoner. 
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1579.      These  proceedings,  so  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice^ 

were  all  ratified  in  the  subsequent  parliament'. 

About  this  time  Mary  sent,  by  NauA  her  secretary,  a  letter  to  her  son, 
together  with  some  jewels  of  ?alue,  and  a  vest  embroidered  with  her 
own  bands.  But,  as  she  gave  him  only  the  title  of  prince  of  Scotland, 
the  messenger  was  dismissed,  without  being  admitted  into  his  presence'. 
Though  Elizabeth  had,  at  this  time,  no  particular  reason  to  fear  any 
attempt  of  the  popish  princes  in  Mary's  favour,  she  still  continued  to 
guard  her  with  the  same  anxious  care.  The  acquisition  of  Portugal  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  other,  fully 
employed  the  councils  and  arms  of  Spain.  France,  torn  in  pieces  by 
intestine  commotions,  and  under  a  weak  and  capricious  prince,  despised 
and  distrusted  by  his  own  subjects,  was  in  no  condition  to  disturb  its 
neighbours.  Elizabeth  had  long  amused  that  court  by  carrying  on  a 
_  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  duke  of  AleuQon,  the  king's  brother.  But 
S'lhi  whether,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  she  really  intended  to  marry  a  prince 


Megoliatioiu 
riage* 


belh  utA  the 


dhkeoT        of  twenty;   whether  the  pleasure  of  being  flattered  and  courted  mad^ 


Alenfoo. 


her  listen  to  the  addresses  of  so  young  a  lover,  whom  she  allowed  to  visit 
her  at  two  different  times,  and  treated  with  the  most  distinguishing  re- 
spect; or  whether  considerations  of  interest  predominated  in  this  as  well 
as  in  every  other  transaction  of  her  reign,  are  problems  in  history  which 
we  are  not  concerned  to  resolve.  During  the  progress  of  this  negotia- 
tion, which  was  drawn  out  to  an  extraordinary  length,  Mary  could  expect 
no  assistance  from  the  French  court,  and  seems  to  have  held  little  cor- 
respondence with  it;  and  there  was  no  period  in  her  reign,  wherein 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  more  perfect  security. 
Two  r«Tour-  Morton  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  equally  secure;  but  his  se- 
MsiSant""  curity  was  not  so  well-founded.  He  had  weathered  out  one  storm,  had 
orer  Jtmet.  ^^ygj^^j  fjjg  advorsarics,  and  was  again  in  possession  of  the  sole  directioji 
of  affairs.  But  as  the  kins;  was  now  of  an  age,  when  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  mind  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  and  to  become 
visible,  the  smallest  attention  to  these  might  have  convinced  him,  that 
there  was  reason  to  expect  new  and  more  dangerous  attacks  on  his 
power.  James  early  discovered  that  excessive  attachment  to  favourites, 
which  accompanied  him  through  his  whole  life.  This  passion,  which 
naturally  arises  from  inexperience,  and  youthful  warmth  of  heart,  was, 
at  his  age,  far  from  being  culpable ;  nor  could  it  well  be  expected  that 
the  choice  of  the  objects,  on  whom  he  placed  his  affections,  should  be 
made  with  great  skill.  The  most  considerable  of  them  was  Esme 
Stewart,  a  native  of  France,  and  son  of  a  second  brother  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  lord  d*Aubign6,  an  estate 
in  France,  which  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  on  whom  it  had 
been  conferred,  in  reward  of  their  valour  and  services  to  the  French 
Sept.  8.  crown.  He  arrived  in  Scotland  about  this  time,  on  purpose  to  demand 
the  estate  and  title  of  Lennox,  to  which  he  pretended  a  legal  right.  He 
was  received  at  first  by  the  king  with  the  respect  due  to  so  near  a  rela- 
tion. The  gracefulness  of  his  person,  the  elegance  of  his  dress,  and  his 
courtly  behaviour,  made  a  great  impression  on  James,  who,  even  in  his 
more  mature  years,  was  little  able  to  resist  these  frivolous  charms;  and 
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bis  affisction  flowed  with  its  usual  rapidity  and  profusion.    Within  a  few     ^^79. 

days  after  Stewart's  appearance  at  eourt,  he  was  created  lord  Aberbro-  

thock,  soon  after  earl,  and  then  duke  of  Lennox,  governor  of  Dunbarton 
castle,  captain  of  the  guard,  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  lord  high 
chanberlain.  At  the  same  time,  and  without  any  of  the  envy  of  emula- 
tion which  is  usual  among  candidates  for  favour,  captain  James^  Stewart, 
the  second  son  of  lord  Ochiltree,  grew  into  great  confidence.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  union,  Lennox  and  captain  Stewart  were  persons 
of  very  opposite  characters.  The  former  was  naturally  gentle,  humane, 
candid;  but  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  and  misled  or 
misinfiHtned  by  those  whom  he  trusted;  not  unworthy  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  young  king  in  his  amusements,  but  utterly  disqualified  for 
acting  as  a  minister  in  directing  his  afiairs.  The  latter  was  remarkable 
for  all  the  vices  which  render  a  man  formidable  to  his  country,  and  a 
pernicious  counsellor  to  hi»  prince;  not  did  he  possess  any  one  virtue 
to  coonterbalance  these  vices,  unless  dexterity  m  conducting  his  own 
designs,  and  an  enterprising  courage,  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger, 
■Mry  pass  by  that  name.  Unrestrained  by  religion,  regardless  of  decency , 
and  undismayed*  by.  opposition,  he  aimed  at  objects  seemingly  unattain- 
able; but»  under  a  prince  void  of  experience,  and  bimd  to  all  the  defects 
of  those  who  had  gained  his  favbur,  his  audacity  was  successful ;  and 
honours,  wealth,  and  power,  were  the  reward  of  bis  crimes. 

Both  the  favourites  concurred  in  employing  their  whole  address  to  "^^7  ui»ur 
undermine  Morton's  credit,  which  alone  obstructed  th^r  full  possession  mim  moV- 
of  power.   As  James  had  been  bred  up  with  an  aversion  for  that  noble-  ^y.  '"'^"^ 
man,  who  endeavoured  rather  to  maintain  the  authority  of  a  tutor,  than 
to  act  wi*h  tb^obsequiousness  of  a  minister,  they  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  accomplish  their  design.     Morton,  who  could  no  loneer  oci.  it. 
keep  tfae.king  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Stirling  castle,  having  called 
a  parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,   brought   him  thither.     James 
made  his.. entry  into  the  capital  with  great  solemnity;  the  citizens 
received  him  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy,  and  with  many  ox- 
pensive  pageants,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  age.  After  a  long  period 
of  thirty-seven  years,  during  which  Scotland  had  been  subject  to  the 
delegated  power,  of.  regents^  or  to  the  feeble  government  of  a  woman ; 
after  having  suffered  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  and  felt  the  insolence 
of  foreign  amies,  the  nation  rejoiced  to  see  the  sceptre  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  a  king.  Fond  even  of  that  shadow  of  authority,  which  a  prince  of 
fifteen  could  possess,  the  Scots  flattered  themselves,  that  union,oraer,  and 
tranqoiHity,  woold  now  be  restored  to  the  kingdom.  James  opened  the 
parliament  with  extraordinary  pomp,  but  nothing  remarkable  passed  in  it. 

These  demonstrations,  however,  of  the  people's  love  and  attachment  i^^* 
to  their  sovereign,  encouraged  the  favountes  to  continue  their  insinua- 
tions against  Morton;  and  as  the  king  now  residcyl  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  House,  to  which  all  his  subjects  had  access,  the  cabal  against 
the  earl  grew  daily  stronger,  and  the  intrigue  which  occasioned  his  faH 
ripened  gradually. 

Morton  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  Morion  en* 
stop  to  the  career  of  Lennox's  preferment,  by  representing  him  as  a  for-  ^?^r*" 
midable  enemy  to  the  reformed  religion,  a  secret  agent  in  favour  of  '''^' 
popery,  and  a  known  emissary  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The  clergy,  apt 
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1580.      to  believe  every  rumour  of  this  kind,  spread  the  alarm  among  the  people. 

'—  But  Lennox,  either  out  of  complaisance  to  his  master,  or  convipced  by 

the  arguments,  of  some  learned  divines,  whom  the  kin^  appointed  to 
instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  the  protestant  religion,  publicly  renounced 
the  errors  of  popery,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  and  declared  himself 
a  member  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  signing  her  confession  of  faith. 
Thb,  though  it  did  not  remove  all  suspicions,  nor  silence  some  zealous 
preachers,  abated,  in  a  great  d^ree,  the  force  of  the  accusation*. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Morton  was  preparing  to 
seize  the  king's  person,  and  to  carry  him  into  England.  Whether  despair 
of  maintaining  his  power  by  any  other  means,  had  driven  him  to  make  any 
overture  of  that  kind  to  the  English  court,  or  whether  it  was  a  calumny 
invented  by  his  adversaries  to  render  him  qdious,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  As  he  declared  at  his  death  that  such  a  design 
had  never  entered  into  his  thoughts,  the  latter  seems  to  be  most  pro- 
bable.  It  afforded  a  pretence,  however,  for  reriving  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain,  which  had  been  for  some  time  disused.  That  honour  was 
conferred  on  Lennox.  Alexander  Erskine,  Morton's  capital  enrany,  was 
his  deputy;  they  had  under  them  a  band  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
appointed  constantly  to  attend  the  king,  and  to  guard  his  person'. : 
Biiuheiii  Morton  was  not  ignorant  of  what  his  enemies  intended  to  insinuate 

tnitfrpows  Yij  such  unusual  procautious  for  the  king's  safety;  and,  as  his  last 
h»\t  *^  resource,  applied  to  Elizabeth,  whose  protection  had  often  stood  him 
in  stead  in  nis  greatest  difficulties.  In  consequence  of  this  application, 
Bowes,  her  envoy,  accused  Lennox  of  practices  acainst  the  peace  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  insisted,  in  her  name,  that  he  should  instantly  be 
removed  from  the  privy  council.  Such  an  unprecedent«<l  demand  was 
considered  by  the  counsellofs  as  an  affront  to  the  king,  and  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  They  affected  to  call  in 
question  the  envoy's  powers,  and,  upon  that  pretence,  refused  him 
^her  audience;  and  he  retiring  in  disgust,  and  without  taking  leave, 
sir  Alexander  Home  was  sent  to  expostulate  with  Elizabeth  on  the 
subject.  After  the  treatment  which  her  envoy  had  received,  Elizabeth 
thought  it  below  her  dignity  to  admit  Home  into  her  presence,  Burieigh, 
to  whom  he  was  commanded  to  impart  his  commission,  reproached  him 
with  his  master's  ingratitude  towards  a  benefactress  who  had  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head,  and  required  him  to  advise  the  king  to  beware 
of  sacrificing  the  friendship  of  so  necessary  an  ally  to  the  giddy  humours 
of  a  young  man,  without  experience,  and  strongly  suspected  of  prin- 
ciples and  attachments  incompatible  with  the  happiness  of  the  Scottish 
nation. 
Morion  This  accusation  of  Lennox  hastened,  in  all  probability,  Morton's  foil. 

£"SJrdir   The  act  of  indemnity,  which  he  had  obtained  when  he  resigned  the 
oHho  uto    p^ggi^^y^  ^ag  worded  with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  as  almost  screened 
him  from  any  legal  prosecution.     The  murder  of  the  late  king  was  the 
only  crime  which  could  nOt,  with  decency,  be  inserted  in  a  pardon 

iTanted  by  his  son.  Here  Morton  still  lay  open  to  the  penalties  of  the 
aw,  and  captain  Stewart,  who  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if 
it  led  to  power  or  to  favour,  entered  the  council  chamber  while  the  kio^ 
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and  nobles  were  assembled ,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  accused  Morton  of    i&80. 
being  accessory,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Scottish  law, '  art  D^Tzlk 
and  part,^  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his  majesty *s  father,  and 
oiTered,  under  the  usual  penalties,  to  verify  this  charee  by  legal  evidence. 
Morton ,  who  was  present,  heard  this  accusfition  with  firmness ;  and  replied 
with  a  disdainful  smile,  proceeding  either  from  contempt  of  the  infamous 
character  of  his  accuser,  or  from  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence, 
"that  his  known  zenl  in  punishing  those  who  were  suspected  of  that 
detestable  crime,  might  well  exempt  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  being 
accessory  to  it ;  nevertheless,  he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  a  trial,  either 
in  that  place  or  in  any  other  court;  and  doubted  not  but  his  own  inno- 
cence, and  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  would  then  appear  in  the  clearest 
light."     Stewart,  who  was  still  op  his  knees,  began  to  inquire  how  he 
would  reconcile  his  bestowing  so  many  honours  on  Archibald  Douglas, 
whom  he  certainly  knew  to  be  one  of  the  murderers,  with  his  pretended 
zeal  against  that  crime.     Morton  was  ready  to  answer.     But  the  kins 
commanded  both  to  be  removed.     The  earl  was  confined,  first  of  all     issi. 
to  his  own  house,  and  then  committed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  '"^^'y  '*• 
of  which  Alexander  Erskine  was  governor;  and,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
a  sui&cient  indignity  to  subject  him  to  the  power  of  one  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  soon  after  carried  to  Dunbarton,  of  which  Lennox  had  the  com- 
mand.    A  warrant  was  likewise  issued  for  apprehending  Archibald  '■».  ts. 
Douglas;  but  he,  having  received  timely  intelligence  of  the  approaching 
danger,  fled  into  England  '• 

The  earl  of  .Angus,  who  imputed  these  violent  proceedings  not  to 
hatred  against  Morton  alone,  but  to  the  ancient  enmity  between,  the 
houses  of  Stewart  and  of  Douglas»  and  who  believed  that  a  conspiracy 
was  now  formed  for  the  destruction  of  all  who  bore  that  name,  was 
ready  to  take  arms  in  order  to  rescue  his  kinsman.  But  Morton  abso- 
lutely forbade  any  such  attempt,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather 
suffer  ten  thousand  deaths  than  bring  an  imputation  upon  his  own  cha- 
racter by  seeming  to  decline  a  trial '. 

Elizabeth  did  not  fiiil  to  interpose,  with  warmth,  in  behalf  of  a  man  Biiui«iii's 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  preserve  her  influence  over  Scotland.  IHS^to 
The  late  transactions  in  that  kingdom  had  dyen  her  great  uneasiness.  "^"^  ^"^ 
The  power  which  Lennox  had  acquired  inospend^^nt  of  her  was  dan- 
gerous ;  the  treatment  her  ambassadors  had  met  with  difiered  greatly 
from  the  respect  with  which  the  Scots  were  in  iise  to  receive  her  mi- 
nisters; and  the  atta<^  now  made  on  Morton  fully  convinced  her.  that 
theve  was  an  intention  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two 
nations,  and  to  seduce  James  into  a  new  alliance  with  France,  or  into 
a  marriage  with  some  popish  princess.  Full  of  these  apprehensions, 
she  ordered  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  assembled  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland,  and  despatched  Randolph  as  her  ambassador  into  that 
kingdom.  He  addressed  himself  not  only  to  James,  and  to  his  council, 
but  to  a  convention  of  estates  met  at  that  time.  He  began  with  enumerat- 
ing the  extraordinary  benefits  which  Elizabeth  had  conferred  on  the 
Scottish  nation  :  that,  without  demandibg  a  sinele  foot  of  land  for  her- 
self, without  encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  in  the  smallest 
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1581.      article,  she  had,  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  of  her  subjects  and  the 

'  treasures  of  her 'crowu;  resetted  the  Scots  frotii  the  donkmioB  of  France, 

established  among  them  itrue  i*eligion,  and  put  them  in  possessiton  of 
their  ancient  rights  ;  that  from  the  beginning  of  civil  dissensions  in  the 
kingdom,  shehad 'prMected  those  who  espoused  the  kins's -cause,  and 
by  her  assistance  alone,  the  brdwn  had  been  preserved  on  his  head,  and 
all  the  attempts  of  the  adverse  fti€tion*bafflea :  that  an  union,  vnknown 
to  their  ancestors,  but  equeUy  beneficial  to  both  kingdems,  had  sub- 
sisted for  a  long  period  of  years-,  and^  though  so  many  popish  princes 
had  combined  to  disturb  this  happy  state  of  things^  her  care,  and  their 
constancy,  had  hithetto'defeatedMl  these  efforts  :  that  she  had  observed 
of  late  ai>  unusual  coldness*,  distrust,  and  estrangement  in  the, Scottish 
council,  vehicfa  she  cotdd-  impute  'to.noile  but  to  Lenno!^,  a  subject  of 
France,  a*r^ainep  to  the  houseof  •Gtfiise,  bredu|^  in  the  errors  of  popery; 
and  still  suspected  of  fiivouring'  that  superstition.  Not  satisfied  "with 
having  mounted  so  fiistto  an  uncommon*  heiff fat  «f  power,  v^ich  he 
estercised  with  nil*  the  rashness  of  youttv,  end  all  the  ignorance  of  a 
Granger;  nor  thfnfkins  it  enough  to  have  deprived  the  eari  of  Morton  of 
the  authority  due  to  his  abilities  and  expenence^  be  had  conspired  the 
tWDt  of  that  nobleman,  who  had  ofteil  exposed  his  lifein  the  king's  cause, 
who  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  subject  to  place  huoi  ^n  the 
tfirone>  to  resist  the  eneroachments  of  popery,  and  to  preserve  the.  union 
betwe^i  the  two  kingdoms.  If  any  zeal  for  religion  remained  among  the 
nobles  in  Scotland,  if  they  wished  for  the  <;ontmuance  of  amity  .with 
England,  if  they  valued  the  privileges  of  their  own  ovder,  he  called  upon 
them^  is  the  namO'cf  bis  mistress,  to  remove  «ueh  a  pernicious  counswor 
Bis  L«nnot  from  the  pnesence  of  the  young  king^  to  rescue  Morton  out  <if 
the  bands  of  his  avowed  enemy,'  and  secure  to  him  the-benefit  of  a 
fiiir  and  impartial  trials  tadiflbrcewtis  necessary  ttowaKkacoemplisfa- 
ing  a  design  «o  salutary  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  he  promised  them  the 
protection  of  his  mhtress  in  the  entei|irise>  and  whatever  assistance  they 
should  demand,  either  of  men  or  money'.    ;     >■         .•  >* 

But  these  extraordinary  remonstrances,  accompanied  with  such  an 
unoflual  appeal  iM>m  the  king  to  his'sud»jects^  were  not  the^only  means 
employed  by  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Morton*'  and  against  Lennox.  She 
persuaded  the  prinee^  of  Orange  to  9end  an  agent  into  Scotland,  and, 
nnder  colour  ofcomplitfienting  James  on  account  of  the  valour  wbk^ 
many  of  his  subjects  had  displayed  in  the  serriceof  the  States,  to  enter 
into  a  long^detail  of  the^  restless  enterprises  ofthe  pepish  princes  agsdnst 
the  protestant  religion;  to  beseech  him  to  'adhere  inviolably  to  the 
alliance  with  Englandv  the  only  barrier  which  'secured  his  kingdom 
against  their  dangerous  cabals;  and,  above  all  things,  to  distrust  the 
in»inuations  of  these^  who  endeavoured  to  weaken  or  to  dissolve  that 
union  between  the  British  nations,  which  all  the  protestants  io  Europe 
beheld  witf]  so  much  pleasure'. 
ieteT^bl^to  *  '•''*^c*'», counsellors  were  too  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  their 
proceed  ^  cuemy  to  listen  to  these  remonstranees.  f  he  officious  interposition  of 
hfS?*'  file  prince  of  Orange/  the  haughty  tone  of  Elizabeth's  message,  and  her 
avowed  attempt  to  excite  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  sovereign,  were 
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considered  m  unexampled  bsults  on  the  majesty* and  independence  of  ibH. 
a  crowned  head.  A  general  andevaaiye  answer  was  given  to  Randolph. 
James  prepared  to  assert  his  own  dignity  with  spirit.:  All  those  sus- 
pected of  mrouring  Morton  were  turned  out  of  o£Gice,  some  of  them  were 
required  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners;  the  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  throughout  the  kingdom  were  commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field ;  and  troops  were  levied  and  posted  on  the  borders.  The 
Enfflish  ambassador,  finding  that  neither  the  public  manifesto  which  he 
bad  delivered  to  the  convention,. nor  hb  private  cabals  with' the  nobles, 
could  excite  them  to  arms>  fled  in  the  night-time  out  of  Scotland,  where 
libels  i^ainst  him  had  been  daily  published^  and  even  attempts  made 
upon  his  life.  In  both  kingdoms  every  thin^  wore  an  hostile  aspect 
But  Elisabeth,  though  she  wished  to  have  intmiidated  the  Scottish  king 
by  her  preparations,  had  no  inclination  to  enter  into,  a  war  with  him; 
and  the  troops  on  the  borders,  which  had  given  such  umbrage,  were 
soon  dispersed ' 

The  greater  solicitude  Elizabeth  discovered  for  Morton's  safety,  the 
more  eagerly  did  his  enemies  drive  on  their  schemes  for  his  destruction. 
Captain  Stev^art,  his  accoser,  was  first  appointed  '  tutor'  to  the  earl  of 
Arnin,  and  soon  after  both  the  title  and  estate  of  his  unhappy  ward*  to 
wJucb  he  advanced  some  frivolous  claim,  were  conferred  upon  him. 
The  neW'^nade  peer  was  commanded  to  conduct  Morton  from  Dunbarton 
to  Edinburgh;  and  by  that  choice  theearl  was  not  only  warned  what  fate 
he  might  expect,  but  had  the  cruel  mertifi^atioii  of  seeing  his  deadly 
enemy  alreadv  loaded  with  honours,  in  reward  of  the  malice  vrith  which 
he  had  contributed  to  his  ruin. 

The  records  of  the  court  ef  Mustioiary'  at  this  period  are  lost.  The  Be  u  irM 
account  which  our  historians  (^ve  of  Morton's  tnal  is  inaccurate  imd  iaaS' 
unsatisfectory.  Theproceedings  aeainflit  him  seem  to  have  been  carried 
on  with  viol^ice.  During  the  trial,  great  bodies  of  armed  men  were 
drawn  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city..  The  jury  was  composed  of  the 
eari's  known  enemies;  and  though  he  challenged  several  of  them,  his 
objections  were  overruled  After  a  short  consultation^  his  peers  found 
him  guilty  of  concealing,  and  of  being  'art  and  part'  in  the  conspiracy 
against  thelife  of  the  late  king.  The  first  part  of  the  verdict  did  not 
surprise  him,  but  he  twice  repeated  the  woros  'art  and  part'  vnth  some 
vehemence,  and«dded,  '^Godvknows  it  is  notao."  The  doom  which 
the  law  decrees  against  a  traitor,  was  pronounced.  .  The  king^  how* 
evw,  remitted  the  cruel  and  iffnomimous  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
appointed  that  he  should  suiter  dsath  next  day,  by  being  beheaded*. 

boring  that  awful  interval,  Morton- possessed  the  utmost  cofnposure  Hudeatk. 
of  mind.  He  supped  cheerfully;  slept «  part  of  the  night  in  his  usual 
manner,. and  employed  the  rest  of  his  time  in  religious  conferences  and 
in  acts  of  devotion  with  some  ministers  of  the  city.  The  clergymen 
who  attended  him,  dealt  freely  virith  his  conscience,  and  pressed  his 
crimes  home  upon  him.  What  he  confessed  vnth  regard  to  the  crime 
for  which  he  sufiered,  is  remarkable,  and  supplies,  in  some  measure, 
the  imperfection  of  our  records.     He  acknowledged,  that^on  his  return 
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1581.      from  England,  after  the  death  ofRizio,  Bothwell  had  informed  him  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  king,  which  the  queen»  as  he  told  him,  knew 
of  and  approved;  that  he  solicited  him  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  it, 
which  at  that  time  he  absolutely  declined;  that,  soon  after,  Bothwell 
himself,  and  Archibald  Douglas,  in  his  name,  renewing  their  solicita- 
tions to  the  same  purpose,  heliad  required  a  warrant  unaer  the  queen's 
hand,  authorizing  the  attempt,  and  as  that  had  never  been  produced, 
he  had  refused  to  beany  further  concerned  in  the  matter.     '^But,*' 
continued  he,  "as  I  neither  consented  to  this  treasonable  act,   nor 
assisted  in  the  committing  of  it,  so  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  reveal, 
or  to  prevent  it.     To  whom  could  I  make  the  discovery?    The  queen 
was  the  author  of  the  enterprise.     Darnly  was  such  a  cfaangeline,  that 
no  secret  could  be  safely  communicated  to  him.     Himtly  and  Bothwell, 
who  bore  the  chief  sway  in  the  kingdom,  were  themselves  the  perpe- 
trators  of  the  crime."     These  circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed,  go 
some  length  towards  extenuating  Morton's  guilt;  and  though  his  apology 
for  the  favour  he  had  shown  to  Archibald  Douglas,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  one  of  the  conspirators,  be  far  less  satisfactory,  no  uneasy  reflections 
seem  to  have  disquieted  his  own  miikd  on  that  account  \     When  his 
keepers  told  him  that  the  guards  were  attending,  and  all  things  in  rea- 
diness, "I  praise  my  God, '  said  he,  "I  am  ready  likewise.'      Arran 
commanded  these  guards;  and  even  in  those  moments,  when  the  most 
implacable  hatred  is  apt  to  relent,  the  malice  of  his  enemies  could  not 
forbear  this  insult.    .  On  the  scaffold,  his  behaviour  was  calm;  his  coun 
tenance  and  voice  unaltered;  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  devotion, 
he  suiDTered  death   with  the  intrepidity  which  became  the  name   of 
Douglas.     His  head  was  placed  on  tne  public  gaol  of  Edinburgh ;  and  his 
body,  after  lying  tiU  sunset  on  the  scaffold,  covered  with  a  beggarly 
cloak,  was  carried  by  common  porters  to  the  usud  burial-place  of  cri- 
minals.    None  of  his  friends  durst  accompany  it  to  the  grave,  or  dis- 
cover their  gratitude  and  respect  by  any  symptoms  of  sorrow  •.** 

odioot 000-       Arran,  no  less  profligate  in  private  life  than  audacious  in  his  ptiblic 

Amn.^  conduct,  soon  after  drew  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  by  his  infa- 
mous marriage  with  the  countess  of  March.  Before  he  grew  into  favour 
at  court,  he  had  been  often  entertained  in  her  husband^s  house,  and, 
without  regarding  the  laws  of  hospitality  or  of  gratitude,  carried  on  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  his  benefactor,  a  woman  young  and 
beautiful,  but,  according  to  the  description  of  a  contemporary  historian, 
"intolerable  in  all  the  imperfections  mcident  to  her  sex."  Impatient 
of  any  restraint  upon  their  mutual  desires,  they,  with  equal  ardour, 
wished  to  avow  their  union  publicly,  and  to  legitimate,  by  a  marriage, 
the  offspring  of  their  unlav(iul  passion.  Th^  countess  petitioned  to  be 
divorced  from  her  husband,  for  a  reason  which  no  modest  woman  will 
ever  plead.     The  judges,  overawed  by  Arran,  passed  sentence  withbut 

jQij  6.  delay.  This  infamous  scene  was  concluded  by  a  marriage,  solemnized 
with  great  pomp,  and  beheld  by  all  ranks  of  men  with  the  utmost 
horror'. 

^(-  2^-  A  parliament  was  held  this  year,  at  the  opening  of  which  some  dis- 
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putes  arose  belween  Arran  and  the  new-created  duke  of  Lennox.  Arran,     i58i. 


haughty  by  nature,  and  pushed  on  by  bis  wife's  ambition,  began  to 
affect  an  equality  with  the  duke,  under  whose  protection  he  had  hitherto 
been  contented  to  place  himself.  After  various  attempts  to  form  a 
party  in  the  council  against  Lennox,  he  found  him  fixea  so  firmly  in 
the  king's  affections,  tnat  it  was  impossible  to  shake  him;  and,  rather 
than  lose  all  interest  at  court,  from  which  he  was  banished,  he  made 
the  most  humble  submissions  to  the  favourite,  and  again  recovered  his 
former  credit.  This  rupture  contributed,  however,  to  render  the  duke 
still  more  odious  to  the  nation.  During  the  continuance  of  it,  Arran 
affected  to  court  the  clergy,  pretended  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the 
protestant  religion,  and  laboured  to  confirm  the  suspicions  which  were 
entertained  of  his  rival,  as  an  emissary  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  a 
favourer  of  popery«  As  he  was  supposed  to  be  lacquainted  with  the 
doke's  most  secret  designs,  his  calumnies  were  listened  to  with  greater 
credit  than  was  due  to  his  character.  To  this  rivalship  between  Lennox 
and  Arran,  during  the  continuance  of  which  each  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  the  clergy,  we  must  ascribe  several  acts  of  this 
parliament  uncommonly  favourable  to  the  church,  particularly  one  which 
abolished  the  practice  introduced  by  Morton,  of  appointing  but  one 
minister  to  several  parishes. 

No  notice  hath*  been  taken  for  several  years  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  ^cieiiMUcai 
While  the  civil  government  underwent  so  many  extraordinary  revolu-  *  '"*' 
lions,  the  church  was  not  free  from  convulsions.  Two  objects  chiefly 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  clei^y.  The  one  was,  the  forming  a 
systCTi  of  discipline,  or  ecclesiastical  polity.  After  long  labour,  and 
many  difficulties,  this  system  was  at  last  brought  to  some  degree  of 
perfection.  The  assembly  soleninly  approved  of  it,  and  appointed  it  to 
be  laid  before  the  privy  council,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ratification  of 
it  in  parliament.  But  Morton,  during  bis  administration,  and  those 
who,  after  his  fall,  governed  the  king,  were  equally  unwilling  to  see  it 
carried  into  execution;  and,  by  starting  difficulties,  and  throwing  in 
objections,  prevented  it  from  receiving  a  legal  sanction.  The  other  point 
in  view  was  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order.  The  bishops  were  so 
devoted  to  the  king,  to  whom  they  owed  their  promotion,  that  the  func- 
tion itself  was  by  some  reckoned  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  Being 
allowed  a  seat  in  parliament,  aQd  distinguished  by  titles  of  honour, 
these  not  only  occasioned  many  avocations  from  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, but  soon  rendered  their  character  and  manners  extremely  dif- 
ferent fi*om  those  of  the  clergy  in  that  age.  The  nobles  viewed  their 
power  with  jealousy;  the  populace  considered  their  lives  as  profane: 
and  both  wished  their  down&l,  with  equal  ardour.  The  personal 
emulation  betweai  Melvil  and  Adamson,  a  man  of  learning,  and  emi- 
nent for  his  popular  eloquence,  who  was  promoted,  on  the  death  of 
Douglas,  to  be  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  mingled  itself  with  the  pas- 
sions on  each  side,  and  heightened  them.  Attacks  were  made  in  every 
assembly  on  the  order  of  bishops;  their  privileges  were  gradually  cir- 
cumscribed; and  at  last  an  act  was,  passed,  declaring  the  office  of 
bishop,  as  it  was  then  exercised  tmbin  the  realm,  to  have  neither 
foundation  nor  warrant  in  the  word  of  God;  and  requiring,  under  pain 
of  excommunication*,  all  who  now  possessed  that  office,  instantly  to 
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1581.      resigo  it,  and  to  abstnin  fromrpreachiBg  or  administtfrin^  ibe  sacra- 
■  ments,  until  they  should  receive  permission  from  thd  general  assembly* 

Tbe  court  did  not  aoawesce  iathis  decree.  A  vacancy  happenio^  soon 
after  in  the  ^ee  of  Glasgow,  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling^  a  man 
vain,  fickle,  presunq^uous,  •andmore  apt,  by  the  blemishes  in  bis  cha- 
racter, to  have  alienated  the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved, 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  v^hich  was  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
made  an  infamous  simoniacal  bargain  with  Lennox,  and,  on  hisracom- 
mendation,  was  »•  chosen  archbishop.  The  presbytery  of  Stirling,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  whither  he  was 
1582  ^^  ^®  translated,  the  general  assembly,  vied  with  each  other  in  prose- 
cuting him  on  that  account.  In  order  to  screen  Montgomery,  James 
made  trial  both  of  gentle  and  of  rigoroas'  measures^  and  both  virere 
equally  ineffectual.  The  general  ass^oibly  was  just  ready  to  pronounce 
against  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  when  an  nerald  entered, 
and  commanded  them,  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  pain  of  rebellion, 
to  stop  further  proceedings.  Even  this  injunction  they  despised;  and 
though  Montgomery,  by  his  tears  and  seining  venitence,  procured  a 
short  respite,  the  sentence  viras  at  last  issued  by  their  appointment,  and 
published  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  firmness  of  the  clei^  in  a  collective  body  was  not  greater  than 
the  boldness  of  some  individuals,  particularly  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh. They  inveiehed  daily  against  the  corruptions  in  the  admmis- 
tration;  and,  with  the  freedom  of  speech  admitted  into  the  pulpit  in 
that  age,  named  Lennox  and  Arran  as  the  chief  authors  of  tne  griev- 
ances, under  which  the  church  and  kingdom  groaned.  The  courtiers, 
in  their  turn,  complained  to  the  king  of  the  insolent  and  seditious  spirit 
of  the  clergy.  In  order  to  check  the  boldness  of  their  discourses,  James 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  Dury,  one  of  the  most  popular 
ministers,  not  only  to  leave  the  town,  but  to  abstain  fron>  preaching  in 
any  other  place.  Dury  complained  to  thejudicatories  of  thi»  encroach- 
ment upon  the  immunities  of  his  office.  They  approved  of  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  delivered;  and  he  determined  to  aisregard  the  royal  pro- 
clamation. But  the  magistrates  beine  determined  to  compel  him  to  leave 
the  city,  according  to  the  king's  orders^  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  bis 
charge,  after  protesting  publicly,  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  against 
the  violence  which  was  put  upon  him.  The  people  accompanied  him 
to  the  gates  with  tears  and  lamentations;  and  the  clergy  denounced 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  against  the  authors  of  this  outrage'. 

In  this  perilous  situation  stood  the  church,  the  authority  of  its  judica- 
tories called  in  question,  and  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit  restrained,  when  a 
sudden  revolution  ofthe  civil  government  procured  them  unexpected  relief. 
Hi3  broiir-        Thc  two  favouritos,  by  their  ascendant  over  the  kii^,  possessed 
the  uSg^fn    uncontrolled  power  in  the  kingdom,  and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost 
m^iSM^     wantonness.     James  usually  resided  at  Dalkeith,  or  Kinaeil,  the  seats 
of  Lennox  and  of  Arran,  and  was  attended  by  such  company,    and 
employed  in  such  amusements,  as  did  not  suit  •  his  dignity.     The  ser- 
vices of  those  who  had  contributed  most  to  place  the  crown  on.  his 
head  were  but  little  remembered.     Many  who  had  opposed  him  with 
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the  greatest  virubQce,  enfoyed  the  re^nnards  and  hononrs  to  which  tk^  im. 
others  nwe  entitled.  Enalted -notioliS'  bf  regal' prerogHtiyei  utterly 
iDGonsistent  with  the- constitution 'of 'Soottand;  heme  fntrtiHedby  Us 
fiEtTouritesanto  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch;  •aniortutaately  made, 
ai  that  early  age>  ^  deep  impression  tnere,  and  became  the  sotfrce  «of 
almost  all  his  subsequent  errors  in  the  government  of  both  kingdoms'. 
Courts  of  justice  Were  held  in  almost  every'  county,  the  broprietoi^  of 
land  were  called  before  them,  and  upon  the  slightest  neglect  of  any  of 
the  ndmerous  forms  whidi' are  neeuliar  to  the  feudal  holdings,  they 
were  fined  with  unusual  and  intoleraible  rigour.  The  lord  cha^erlain 
revived  the  obsolete  jurisdiction  of  his  office  over  ihb  boroughs^  and 
they  were  subjected  to  actions  no  less  grievous.  A  tlesign  Seemed 
likewise  to  have  been  formed  to  exasperate^  Elizabeth,  and  to  dissolve 
the  alliance  with  her,  which  aU  good  prdtestants  esteemed* the  chief 
security  of  their  religion  in  Scotland.  ''A  close  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  the  kin^  and  his  mrother,  and  considerable  progress 
made  towards  uniting  their  titles  to  the  crown,  by  such  a  treaty  of 
association  as  Maitland  had  projected;  which  could  not  fail  bfenaaa- 
gering  or  diminishing  his  authority,  and  must  have  proved  fatal  to  those 
who  had  acted  against  her  with  the  greatest  tigour'.  '    ' 

All  these  cipoumstances  irritated  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Scottish  TheMktet 
nobles,  who  resolved  to  tolerate  no  longer  the  insolence  of  the  two  ^^ubm. 
minions,  or  to  stand  by|  while  their  presumption  and  inexperience 
ruined  both  the  king  ^and>  the  kinedom;  Elizabeth,  who,  during  the 
administration  of  the  four  regents,  nad  the  entire  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  felt  herself  deprived  of  all  influence  in  that  kingdom  ever 
since  the  death  of  Morton^  and  was  ready  to  countenance  any  attempt 
to  rescue  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  favourites  who  were  leading  him 
into  measures  so  repugnant  to  all  her  views.  The  earls  of  Mar  and 
Glencaim,  lord  Ruthven,  lately  created  earl  of  Cowrie^  lord  Lindsay, 
lord  Boyd,  the  tutoref  Glamis,the  eldest  son  of  lord  Oliphant,  with 
several  barons  and  gentlemeb  of  distinction,  entered  into  a  coinbination 
for  that  purpose;  and  as  changes  in^  administration,  which,  amone 
polished  nations,  are  bre«tght  about  slowly  and  silently,  by  artifice  and 
intrigue,  were  in  that  rude  age  effected' suddenly  and  by  violetice,  the 
king^  situation,  and  the  security  of  the  favourites,  encouraged  the  con- 
spirators to  have  immediate  recourse  to  force. 

James,  after  having  resided  for  some  time  in  Athol,  i^^ere  he  enjoyed  *i"./Jj,. 
his  favourite 'amusement  of  hunting,  was  now  returning  towards  Edinr-  «>  «t 
burgh  with  a  small  train.     He  was  invited  to  Ruthven  castle,  i^hich  lay       *"' 
in  his  way ;  and  as  he  suspected  no  danger,  he  went  thither  in  hopes  of 
farther  sport.     The  multitude  of  strangers  whom  he  found  there  ^ve  Ang. ». 
him  some  uneasiness ;  and  as  those  who  were  in  the  secret  arrived 
every  moment  fi*om  difierent  parts,  the' appearance  of  so  many  new 
feces  increased  his  fi^ars.     He  concealed' his  uneasiness,  however,  with 
the  utmost-care;  and  next-morning  prepared  for  the  field,  etpecting  to 
find  there  some  opportunity  of  making  his  escape.     But  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  depart,  the  nobles  entered  his  bed-chamber  in  a  body,  aqd 
presented  a  memorial  against  the  illegal  and  oppressive  actions  of  his 
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i582.     Migv  though  not  the  moftt  able,  of  all  Jameft*s  fiivouriies.     The  warmth 

^""^  aiia  itenderness  of  his  7maftter*s  affection  for  him  were  not  abated  by 

death  itself.     B j  many  acts  of  'kindness  and  generosity  ^towards  his 

rosterity,  the  king  not  only  didgiieat  honour  to  the  memory  of  Lennox, 
ut  set  his  own  character  in  one  of  its  most  favourable  points  of  view. 
.    The  success  of  the  conspiracy  which  depriyed  James  of  liberty  made 
great  noise  oyer  all  Europe^)  and  at  last  readied  the  ears  of  Mary  in  the 

E risen  to  which  she  was  confined.  As  her  own  experience  had  taught 
er  what  injuries  a  captive  prince  is  exposed  to  suror;  and  as  many  of 
those  who  ware  now  concerned  in  the  enterprise  against  her  son,  were 
the  same  persons  whom  she  considered  as  the  chief  authors  of  her  own 
misfortunes;*  it  was .  natural  for  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  to  appre- 
hend that  the  same  calamities  were  ready  to  fall  <on  his  head;  and  such 
a  prospect  did  not  fail  of  adding  to  the  distress  and  horror  of  her  own 
situation.  In  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  com- 
pUnins;  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  the  unprecedented  rigour  with  which 
she  had  been  treated,  and  beseeching  her  not  to  abandon  her  son  to  the 
mercy  of  his  rebelBous  subjects;  nor  permit  him  to  be  involred  in  the 
same  misfortunes  under  which  she  had  so  lone  groaned.  ,  The  peculiar 
vigour  and  i  acrimony  of  style,  for  which  this  letter  is  remarkable,  dis- 
covered both  the  high  spirit  of  the  Scottish  queen,  unsubdued  by  her 
sufferings,  and  the  violence  of  her  indignation  tit  Elisabeth's  artifices 
and  severity.  But  it  Was-  ill  adapted  ito  gain  the  end  which  she  had  io 
view,  and  accordingly  it  neither  procured  any  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  her  own  confinement,  nor  any  interposition  in  favour  of  the  king'. 
i585.  H«iry  the  third,  who,  though  he  feared  and  hated  the  princes  of 
Guise,  "was  often  obliged  to  court  their  favour,  interposed  with  warmth, 

Kn  land.  '^  ordor  to  oxtricale  James  out  of  the  hands  of  a  pafty  so  entirely  devoted 
^  °  to  the  English  interest.  He  commanded  monsieur  de  la  Motte  F^n61on, 
his  ambassador  at>  the  court  of  England,  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  and 
to  contribute  his  utmost  endeavours  towards  placing  James  in  a  situa- 
tion more  suitable  to  his  dignity.  As  Elizabeth  could  not,  with  decency, 
fefuse  him  liberty  to  execute  his  commission,  she  appointed  Davison  to 
attend  him  into  Scotland  as  her  envoy,  under  colour  of  concurring 
with  him  in  the  negotiation,  but  in  reality  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  motions, 
and  to  obstruct  his  success.  James,  whose  title  to  the  crown  had  not 
hitherto  been  recognised  by  any  of  the  princes  on  the  continent,  was 
•Ktremely  fond  of  such  an  honourable  embassy  from  the  French  monarch ; 
and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  errand  on  which  he 

Jan.  7.  came;  received  F^n^lon  with  ereat  respect.  The  nobles,  in  whose 
power  the  king  was*  did  not  relisn  this  interposition  of  the  French  court, 
which  had  long  lost  its  ancient  influence  over  theafiairs'  of  Scotland. 
The  clergy  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which  religion  would  be 
exposed,  if  the  princes  of  Guise  should  recover  any  ascendant  over  the 
public  councils.  Though  the  kii^  tried  every  method  for  restraining 
them  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  they  declaimed  against  the  conrt  of 
France,  against  the  princes  of  Guise,  against  the  ambassador,  against 
entering  'into  any  dllianoe  with  such  notorious  persecutors  of  the  church 
of  God,  with  a  vehemence  which  no  regular  government  would  now 
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tolerate,  but  which  was  then  extremely  common.     The  ambassador,     i9SU 

watched  by  Damon,  distrastedby  the  nobles,  and  exposed  to  the  insults 

of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  retomed  into  England  withont  prooiir* 
ing  any  change  in  the  king's  situation,  or  receiving  any  answer  to  a 
proposal  which  he  made,  that  the  goyemment  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  Joiat  names  of  James  and  the  queen  his  mother '.    .  ' 

Meanwhile,  James,  though  he  dissembled  with  great  art,  became  J««e»  e»- 
every  day  more  uneasy  under  his  confinement;  his  .uneasiness  rendered  S;ttoh« 
him  continoallv  attentive  to^find  out  a  proper  opportunity  foD  making  i^lltL^ 
his  escape;  ana  to  this  attention  he  at  last  owed  his  liberty,  which  the 
king  of  France  was  not  able,  nor  the  queen  of  England  willing,  to  pro-r 
cure  for  him.  As  the  conspirators  had  forced  Lennox  out  of  the  king- 
dom, and  kept  Arran  at  a  distance  from  court,  they  grew  secure  ;>  and 
imagining  that  time  had  revonciled  the^kingto  them,  and  to  his  sitoa- 
tion,  they  watched  him  with  little  care.  Some  occasions  of  discord 
had  arisen  among  themselves;  and  the  French  ambassador,  by  foments 
ii^  these,  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  Scotland,  had  weakened 
the  union,  in  which  alone  their  safety  consisted'.  Colonel  William 
Stewart,  the  commander  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  who  guarded  the 
king's  person,  being  gained  by  James,  had  the  principal  merit  in  the 
scheme  for  restoring  his  master  to  liberty.  Under  pretence  of  paying  Jane  27. 
a  visit  to  the  ea!|^ of  March,  his*  grand  uncle,  James  was  permitted  to  go 
from  Falkland  to  St.  Andrew's.  That  he  might  not  create  any  sospi-^ 
cion,  he  lodged  at  first  in  an  open  defenceless  house  in  the  town;  but 
pretending  a  curiosity  to  see  the  castle,  no  sooner  was  he  entered  widi 
seme  of  his  attendants  whom  he  could  trust,  than  colonel  Stewart  com«- 
maoded  the  gates>  to  be  shut,  and  excluded  all  the  rest  of  his  train. 
Next  morning  the  earls  of  Argyll^  Huntly,  Crawford,  Montrose^  Rothes, 
with  others  to  whom-  the  secret  had  beenr  communicated,' entered  the 
town  with  their  followers;  and  though  Mar,  with<  several  of  the  leaders 
of  the  (action,  appeared  in  arms;  they  found  themselves  so  fiir  eotBnm^ 
bered,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  recoyering  possession  of  the  king's 
person,  which  bad  beenan  their  power  somewhat  longer  than  ten  months. 
James  vras  naturally  of  so  soft'  and  ductile  H  temper,  that  those  who 
were  near  his  person  commonly  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart, 
which  was  formed«to  be  under  the  sway  of  favoorites.  As  *he  remained 
implacable  and  unreconciled  to  the  conspirators  during  so  long  a  time> 
and  at  a  period  of  life  when  resentments  are  rather  yiolent  than  lasting, 
they  must  either  have  improved  the  opportunities  of  insinuating  them- 
selves into  fayour  with  little  dexterity,  or  the  indignation,  with  which 
this* first  insult  to  his  person  and'authority  filled  him,  must  have  been 
very  great. 

His  joy  at  his  escape  was  youthful  and  excessive.    He  resolved,  how-  A^^^e*, 
ever,  by  the  advice  of  sir  James  Melvil,  and  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  act  ^^^^^ 
with  the  utmost  moderation.      Having  called  into  his  presence  the  ;|;\^""*^ 
leaders  of  both  frctions,  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  deputies  of  the  *  *^* 
adjacent  boroughs,  the  ministers  and  the  heads  of  colleges,  be  declared, 
that  although  he  had  been  held  under  restraint  for  some  time  by  vio- 
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1588.      lence,  he  would  act  impute  that  as  a  crime  to  any  man,  but,  without 

remembering  the  irregularities  which  had  been  so  frequent  during  his 

minority,  would  pass  a  seneral  act  of  oblivion,  and  govern  all  his  sub- 
jects with  undistinsuishmg  and  equal  affection.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
sincerity,  he  visited  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  at  Ruthven  castle,  and  granted 
him  a  full  pardon  of  any  guilt  he  had  contracted  by  the  crime  committed 
in  that  very  place'. 

But  James  did  not  adhere  long  to  this  prudent  and  moderate  plan. 
His  former  favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran,  had  been  permitted  for  some 
time  to  reside  at  Kinneil,  one  of  his  country  seats.  As  soon  as  the  king 
felt  himself  at  liberty,  his  love  for  him  began  to  revive,  and  he.  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  see  him.  The  courtiers  violently  opposed  the  return 
of  a  minion,  whose  insolent  and  overbearing  temper  they  dreaded,  as 
mach  as  the  nation  detested  his  crimes.  James,  however,  continued  his 
importunity,  and  promising  that  he  should  continue  with  him  no  lonser 
than  one  day,  they  were  obliged  to  yield.  This  interview  rekindled 
ancient  aflection;.  the  king  forgot  his  promise;  Arran  regained  his 
ascendant  over  him ;  and  within  a  few  days  resumed  the  exercise  of 
power,  with  all  the  arrogance  of  an  undeserving  favourite,  and  all  the 
rashness  peculiar  to  himself*. 

The  first  effect  of  his  influence  was  a  proclamation  with  regard  to 
those  concerned  in  the  'raid  of  Ruthven.'  They#wre  required  to 
acknowledge  their  crime  in  the  humblest  manner;  ana  the  king  pro- 
mised to  erant  them  a  full  pardon,  provided  their  future  conduct  were 
such  as  did  not  oblige  him  to  remember  past  miscarriages.  The  tenour 
of  this  proclamation  was  extremely  different  from  the  act  of  oblivion 
which  tne  conspirators  had  been  encouraged  to  expect.  Nor  did  any 
of  them  reckon  it  safe.to  rely  on  a  promise  clogged  with  such  an  equi- 
vocal condition,  and  granted  by  a  young  prince  under  the  dominion  of 
a  minister  void  of  faith,  legardless  of  decency,  and  transported  by  the 
desire  of  revenge  even  beyond  the  usual  ferocity  of  his  temper.  Many 
of  the  leaders,  who  had  at  first  appeared  openly  at  court,  retired  to 
their  own  houses;  and,  foreseeing  the  dangerous  storm  which  was 
gathering,  began  to  look  out  for  a  retreat  in  foreign  countries  ^ 

Elizabeth,  who  had  all  along  protected  the  conspirators,  was  extremely 
diseusted  with  measures  which  tended  so  visibly  to  their  destruction, 
and  wrote  to  the  king  a  harsh  and  haughty  letter,  reproaching  him,  in  a 
style  very  uncommon  among  princes,  with  breach  of  faith  in  recalling 
Arran  to  court,  and  with  imprudence  in  proceeding  so  rigorously  against 
his  best  and  most  faithful  subjects.  James,  with  a  becoming  dignity, 
replied,  that  promises  extorted  by  violence,  and  conditions  yielded  out 
of  fear,  were  no  longer  binding  when  these  were  removed;  that  it 
belonged  to  him  alone  to  choose  what  ministers  he  would  employ  in 
his  service;  and  that  though  he  resolved  to  treat  the  conspirators  at 
Ruthven  with  the  utmost  clemency,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  support  of 
his  authority,  that  such,  an  insult  on  his  person  should  not  pass  altoge- 
ther uncensured^. 
Sept.  1.  Elizabeth's  letter  was  quickly  followed  by  Walsingham  her  secretary. 
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whom  she  appointed  her  ambassador  to  James,  and  who  appeared  at  the     158». 
Scottish  court  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  well  calculated  to  yraimg- 
please  and  dazzle  a  young  prince.   Walsingham  was  admitted  to  several  h^l'j^ 
conferences  with  James  himself,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  same  topics  saound. 
contained  in  the  letter,  and  the  king  repeated  his  former  answers. 

After  suffering  several  indignities  from  the  arrogance  of  Arran  and  hi» 
creatures ,  he  returned  to  England,  without  concluding  any  new  treaty 
with  the  king.  ,  Walsingham  was,  next  to  Burleigh,  the  minister  on 
whom  the  chief  weight  of  the  English  administration  rested;  and  when 
a  person  of  his  rank  stept  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary  road  of  business,  as 
to  undertake  a  long  journey  in  his  old  age ,  and  under  a  declining  state 
of  health,  some  affanr  of  consequence  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  or 
some  important  event  was  expected  to  be  the  effect,  of  this  measure. 
But  as  nothing  conspicuous  either  occasioned  or  followed  this  embassy, 
it  is  probable  that  Elizabeth  had  no  other  intention  in  employing  this 
sagacious  minister,  than  to  discover,  with  exactness,  the  capacity  and 
disposition  of  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life 
when,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  conjectures  might  Jbe  formed  con- 
cerning his  character  and  future  conduct.  As  James  possessed  talents 
of  that  kind  which  make  a  better  figure  in  conversation  than  in  action, 
he  gained  a  great  deal  by  this  interview  with  the  English  secretary,  who» 
notwithstanding  the  cold  reception  which  he  met  with,  gave  such  an 
advantageous  representation  of  his  abilities,  as  determined  Elizabeth  to 
treat  him,  henceforward,  with  greater  decency  and  respect'. 

Elizabeth's  eagerness  to  protect  the  conspirators  rendered  James  more 
violent  in  his  proceedings  against  them.  As  they  had  all  refused  to  accept 
of  pardon  upon  the  terms  which  he  had  offered,  they  were  required,  by 
a  new  proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners.  The  earl  of 
Angus  alone  complied;  the  rest  ether  fled  into  England,  or  obtained  the 
kine's  license  to  retire  into  foreign  parts.  A  conv^ition  of  estates  was  dcc  17. 
held,  the  members  of  which,  deceived  by  an  unworthy  artifice  of  Arran's, 
declared  those  concerned  in  the  'raid  of  Ruthven'  to  have  been  guilty 
of  high  treason ;  appointed  the  act  passed  last  year  approving  of  their 
conduct  to  be  expunsed  out  of  the  records;  and  engaged  to  support  the 
king  in  prosecuting  the  fugitives  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  law. 

ihe  conspirators,  though  far  from  having  done  any  thing  that  was 
uncommon  in  that  a^e,  among  mutinous  nobles,  and  under  an  unsettled 
state  of  government,  must  be  aeknowledged  to  have  been  guilty  of  an 
act  of  treason  against  their  sovereign;  ana  James,  who  considered  their 
conduct  in  this,  light,  had  good  reason  to  boast  of  his  clemency,  when 
he  offered  to  pardon  them  upon  their  confessing  their  crime.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  after  the  king's  voluntary  pro- 
mise of  a  general  oblivion,  they  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  breach 
of  faith,  and,  without  the  most  unpardonable  imprudence,  could  not 
have  put  their  lives  in  Arran's.  power. 


trary  revolutions.  While  the  conspirators  kept  possession  of  power,  the  h^wlL 
clergy  not  only  recovered,  but  extended,  their  privileges.    As  they  had  Si?.!!" 
formerly  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  unlawful,  they  took  some  bold  153^'****** 
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1584.  measures  towards  exterminating  the  episcopal  order  out  of  the  church; 
-  audit  was.  owing  more  to  Adav^oa's  dexterity  in  perplexing  and  length- 
ening out  the  process  for  that  purpose^  than  to  their  own  want  of  zeal, 
that  they  did  not  deprive^  and  perhaps  excommunicate,  all  the  hisbops 
in  Scotland.  When  the  king  recoyered  his  liberty,  thiqg$;put  on  a  very 
different  aspect.  -The  favour  bestowed  upon  Afran,  the  enemy  of  every 
thing  decent  and  sacred,  and  the  rigocpus  prosecution. of  those  nobles 
who  had  been  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  protestant  cause,  were 
considered  as  sure  presages  of  the  Approaching  ruin*  of  the  church. 
The  clei^y  could  not  conceal  their,  app^nensions,  nor  view  this  impend- 
ing danger  in  silence.  Drury,  who  had  been  restored  to  his  elBce  as  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  openly  applauded  the  '  raid  of  Ruthven* 
in  the  pulpit;  at  which  the  king  was  so  enraged,  that,  notwithstanding 
some  symptoms  oft  his  submission,*  he  conunadded  him  to  resign  his 
charge  in  the  city.  Mr.  Andrew.  MeLyil,  being  aulnmoned  before  the 
privy  council  to  answer  for  the  doctrine  w^icn  he  had  uttered  in  a 
sermon  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  accused  of  comparing  the  present  griev- 
ances of  the  nation  with  those  under  James  thp  third,  ana  of  intimating 
obliquely  that  they  ought  to  be  redressed  in  the  same  manner,  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  behave  with  great  firmness.  He  declined  the  juris- 
diction of  a  civil  court,  in  a  cause  which  he  maintained  to  be  purely 
ecclesiastical;  the  presbytery,  of- which  he  was  a  member,  had,  as  he 
contended,  the  sole  right  to  call  him  to  account,  for  words  spoken  in 
the  pulpit;  and  neither  the  king  nor  council  could  judge,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  doctrine  delivered  by  preachera,  without  violating  the 
inomunities'  of  the  church*  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  was 
a  privilege  which  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  admirable  juages  of  whatever 
contributed  to  increase  the  lustre  or  power  of  their  l^dy>  had  long 
struggled  for,  and  had  at  last  obtained.  If  the  same  plea  had  now  been 
admitted,  the  protestant  clergy  would  haveJbecome  iodependent  on  the 
civil  magistrate;  and  an  order  of  men  extremely  useful  to  society,  while 
they  inculcate  those. duties  .which  tend  to  promote  its  happiness  and 
tranquillity,  might  have  become  no  less  pernicious,  by  teaching,  without 
fear  or  control,  the  most  dangerous  principles,  or  by  exciting  their  hearers 
to  the  most  desperate  and  lawless  actions.  The  king,  jealous  to  excess 
of  his  prerogative,  was  alarmed  at  this  daring  encroachment  on  it;  and 
as  Melvil,  by  his  learning  and  zeal,  had  acquired  the  reputation  and 
authority  of  head  of  the  party,  he  resolved  to  punish  him  with  the 
ffigour  which  that  preeminence  rendered  necessary,  and  to  discourage, 
ky  a  timely  severity,  the  revival  of  such  a  dancerous  claim.  Mehil, 
however,  avoided  bis  rage,  by  flying  into  England;  and  the  pulpits 
nesounded  with  complaints  that  the  king  had  extinguished  the  light  of 
learning  in  the  kingdom,  and  deprived  the  church  of  the  ablest  and  most 
fiiithful  guardian  of  its  liberties  and  discipline '. 

These  violent  declamations  of  the  clergy  against  the  measures  of  the 
court  were  extremely  acceptable  to  the  people.  The  con^iralors, 
though  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  still  possessed  great  influence  there; 
afid  as  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  a  young 
prince,  irritated  by  the  .furious  counsels  of  Arran,  they  never  ceased 
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soliciting  their  adbereaU  to  take  arms  in  their  defence.     Gowrie,  the     iM4. 
only  person  among  them  who  had  submitted  to  the  king,  and  accepted  ' 

of  a  pardon,  soon  i^pented  of  a   step  which  lost  him   the  esteem 
of  one  party,  without  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  other;  and,  after 
sufieriog  many  mortific^itions  from  the  king'^  neglect  and  the  haughtiness 
of  Arran,  be  was  at  last  commanded  to  leave  Scotland,  and  to  reside 
in  France.      While  he  waHed  at  Dundee  for  an  opportunity  to  embark, 
he  was  informed  that  the  earls  of  Angus^  Mar,  and  the  tutor  of  Gl^mis, 
had  concerted  a  scheme  for  surprising  the  castle  of  Stirling.     In  his      ' 
siluation,  little  persuasion  was  necessary  to  draw  him  to  engage  in  it. 
Lnder  various  pretexts  he  put  off  his  voyage,  and  lay  ready  to  take  arms 
CD  the  day  fixed  by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprise. 
His  lingering  so  long  at  Dundee,  without  any  apparent  reason,  awakened 
the  suspicion  of  the  court,  proved  fatal  to  himself,  and  disappointed  the 
success  of  the  conspiracy.     Colonel  William  Stewart  surrounded  the 
house  where  he  lodged  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  and,  in  spite  of  bis  re- 
sistance, took  him  prisoner.     Two  days  after,  Angus,  Mar,  and  Glamis 
seized  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  erecting  their  standard  there,  published 
a  manifesto,  declaring  that  they  took  aions  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
remove  from  the  king's  presence  a  minion  who  had  acquired  power  by 
the  most  unworthy  actions,  and  who  exercised  it  with  the  most  intoler- 
able insolence.     The  account  of  Gowrie's  imprisonment  struck  a  damp 
upon  their  spirits.     They  imputed  it  to  treachery  on  his  part,  and 
suspected,  that  as  he  had  formerly  deserted,  he  had  now  betrayed  them. 
At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  having  neglected  to  supply  them  in  good 
time  with  a. sum  of  money,  which  she  \\ad  promised  to  them,  and  their 
friends  and  vassals  coming  in  slowly,  they  appeared  irresolute  and  dis- 
heartened; and  as  the  king,  who  acted  wiht  great  vigour,   advanced 
towards  them,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  they  fled  preci- 
pilalely  towards  England,  and  with  difficulty  made  their  escape '.     This 
rash  and  feeble  attempt  produced  such  eflects  as  usually  follow  dis* 
appointed  conspiracies.     It  not  only  hurt  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
undertaken,  but  added  strength  and  reputation  to  the  king;  confirmed 
Arran's  power;  Mid  enabled  them  to  pursue  their  measures  with  more 
boldness  and  greater  success.  Gowrie  was  the  first  victim  of  their  resent- 
ment.    After  a  very  informal  trial,  a  jury  of  peers  found  him  guilty 
of  treason,  and  he  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Stirling. 

To  humble  the  church  was  the  king's  next  step.     But  as  it  became  hUjVL 
necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  legislative  authority,  ^SHiSd. 
a   parliament  was  hastily  summoned :  and  while  so  many  of  the  nobles 
were  banished  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  king's 
presence;  while  Arran's  haughtiness  kept  some  at  a  distance,  and  intimi- 
dated others;  the  meeting  consisted  only  of  such  as  were  absolutely  at 
the  devotion  of  the  court.  In  order  to  conceal  the  laws  which  were  fram-  scTeraiam 
ing  from  the  knowledge  of  the  clergy,  the  lords  of  the  articles  were  sworn  S^i/** 
to  secrecy;  and  when  some  of  the  ministers,  who  either  suspected  or 
were  informed  of  the  danger,  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  declare 
their  apprehensions  to  the  king,  he  was  seized  at  the  palace-gate,  and 
carried  to  a  distant  prison.     Others,  attempting  to  enter  the  parliament- 
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1584.  house,  were  refused  admittance';  and  such  laws  were  passed,  as  totally 
overturned  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church.  The  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council;  the  pretending  an 
exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  civil  courts;  the  attempting  to 
diminish  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  of  the  three  estates  in  parlia- 
ment, were  declared  to  be  hi^h  treason.  The  holding  assemblies, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  without  the  king's  permission  or  appoint- 
ment; the  uttering,  either  privately  or  publicly,  in  sennons  or  in 
declamations,  any  false  and  scandalous  reports  aeainst  the  king,  hb 
ancestors,  or  ministers,  were  pronounced  capital  crimes  '• 

When  these  laws  were  published  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  custom,  Mr.  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  session,  solemnly  protested  against  them,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren,  because  they  had  been  passed  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  church.  Ever  since  the  reformation,  the  pulpits 
and  ecclesiastical  judicatories  had  both  been  esteemed  sacred.  In  the 
former,  the  clergy  had  been  accustomed  to  censure  and  admonish  with 
unbounded  liberty.  In  the  latter,  they  exercised  an  uncontrolled  and 
independent  jurisdiction.  The  blow  was  now  aimed  at  both  these  pri- 
vileges. These  new  statutes  were  calculated  to  render  churchmen  as 
inconsiderable  as  they  were  indigent;  and  as  the  avarice  of  the  nobles 
had  stripped  them  of  the  wealth,  the  kins's  ambition  was  about  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power,  which  once  belonged  to  their  order.  No 
wonder  the  alarm  was  universal,  and  the  complaints  loud.  All  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  forsook  their  charge,  and  fled  into  England. 
The  most  eminent  clergymen  throughout  the  kingdom  imitated  their 
example.  Desolation  and  astonishment  appeared  m  every  part  of  the 
Scottish  church;  the  people  bewailed  the  loss  of  pastors  whom  they 
esteemed;  and,  full  of  consternation  at  an  event  so  unexpected,  openly 
expressed  their  rage  against  Arran,  and  began  to  suspect  tneking  himself 
to  be  an  enemy  to  the  reformed  religion  \ 
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While  Scotland  was  torn  by  intestine  factions,  Elizabeth  was  alarmed     1584. 
with  the  rumour  of  a  project  in  agitation  for  setting  Mary  at  liberty.  Tbrokmor. 
Francis  Throkmorton,  a  Cheshire  gentleman,  was  suspected  of  being  l^rac^' 
deeply  concerned  in  the  design,  and  on  that  suspicion  he  was  taken  into  g?|^^(b. 
custody.     Among  his  papers  were  found  two  lists,  one  of  the  principal 
harbours  in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  their  situation,  and  of  the 
depth  of  water  in  each;  the  other,  of  all  the  eminent  Roman  catholics 
in  England.      This  circumstance  confirmed  the  suspicion  against  him,       ^ 
and  some  dark  and  desperate  conspiracy  was  supposed  just  ready  to  break 
out.     At  first  he  boldly  avowed  his  innocence,  and  declared  that  the 
two  papers  were  forged  by  the  queen's  ministers,  in  order  to  intimidate 
or  ensnare  him;  and  he  eren  endured  the  rack  with  the  utmost  fortitude. 
But  being  brought  a  second  time  to  the  place  of  torture,  his  resolution 
faiied  him,  and  he  not  only  acknowledged  that  he  had  held  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  queen  of  Scots,  but  discovered  a  design  that  was 
formed  to  invade  England.     The  duke  of  Guise,  he  said,  undertook  to 
furnish  troops,  and  to  conduct  the  enterprise.      The  pope  and  king  of 
Spain  were  to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  carrying  it  on;  all  the 
English  exiles  were  ready  to  take  arms ;  many  of  the  catholics  at  home 
would  be  ready  to  join  them  at  their  landing ;  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  was  the  life  of  the  conspiracy,  spared  no  pains  in 
fomenting  the  spirit  of  disafiection  among  the  Englisn^  or  in  hastening 
the  preparations  on  the  continent;  and  by  his  command,  he  made  the 
two  lists,  the  copies  whereof  had  been  found  in  his  possession.     This 
confession  he  retracted  at  his  trial;  returned  to  it  again  after  sentence 
was  passed  on  him ;  and  retracted  it  once  more  at  the  place  of  execution '. 
To  us  in  the  present  age,  who  are  assisted  in  forming  our  opinion  of 
this  matter  by  the  light  which  time  and  history  have  thrown  upon  the 
designs  and  characters  of  the  princes  of  Guise,  many  circumstances  of 
^Throkmorton's  confession  appear  to  be  extremely  remote  from  truth, 
^or  even  from  probability.     The  duke  of  Guise  was,  at  that  juncture, 
far  from  being  in  a  situation  to  undertake  foreign  conquests.     Without 
either  power  or  office  at  court;  hated  by  the  king,  and  persecuted  by 
the  favourites,  he  had  no  leisure  for  any  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  quiet 
of  neighbouring  states;  his  vast  and  ambitious  mind  was  wholly  occupied 
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1584.     in  laying  the  foundation  of  that  famous  league  which  shook  the  throne  of 
"  France.    But  at  the  time  when  Elizabeth  detected  this  conspiracy,  the 

close  union  between  the  house  of  Guise  and  Philip  was  remarkable  to 
all  Europe;  and  as  their  great  enterprise  against  Henry  the  third  was 
not  yet  disclosed,  as  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  that  under  their 
threatenings  to  invade  England,  Throkmorton's  discovery  appeared^ to 
be  extremely  probable ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  knew  how  ardently  all  the 
parties  mentioned  by  him  wished  her  downCul,  thought  that  she  could 
Derignt  not  guard  her  kingdom  with  too  much  care.  The  indiscreet  zeal  of  the 
^hf^ta  English  exiles  increased  her  fears.  Not  satisfied  with  incessant  outcries 
Kil^'teUi  against  her  severity  towards  the  Scottish  queen,  and  her  cruel  perse- 
cution of  her  catholic  subjects,  not  thinking  it  enough  that  one  pope 
had  threatened  her  with  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  another 
had  actually  pronounced  it,  they  now  began  to  disperse  books  and 
writings,  in  wnich  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  their  disciples,  that  it 
would  be  a  meritorious  action  to  takeaway  her  life;  they  openly  exhoKed 
the  maids  of  honour  to  treat  her  as  Judith  did  Uolofernes,  and,  by  such 
an  illustrious  deed,  to  render  their  own  names  honourable  and  sacred 
in  the  church  throughout  all  future  ages '.  For  all  these  reasons,  Eliza- 
beth not  only  inflicted  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  on  Throkmorton, 
but  commanded  the  Spanish  ambassador  instantly  to  leave  England;  and 
that  she  might  be  in  no  danger  of  being  attacked  within  the  island,  she 
determined  to  use  her  utmost  efforts  in  order  to  recover  that  influence 
over  the  Scottish  councils,  which  she  had  for  some  time  entirely  lost. 
sbeeodM-  There  were  three  different  methods  by  which  Elizabeth  might  hope 
I!uM.Jhh^  to  accomplish  this;  either  by  furnishing  such  efiectual  aid  to  the  ba- 
ijljJEid  nished  nobles,  as  would  enable  them  to  resume  the  chief  direction  of 
^jKainiDg  affairs;  or  by  entering  into  such  a  treaty  with  Mary,  as  might  intimidate 
her  son,  who,  being  now  accustomed  to  govern,  would  not  be  averse 
Irom  agreeing  to  any  terms  rather  than  resign  the  sceptre,  or  admit  an 
associate  in  the  throne;  or  by  gaining  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  secure  the 
direction  of  the  king  his  master.  The  last  was  not  only  the  easiest  and 
speediest,  but  most  likely  to  be  successful.  This  Elizabeth  resolved  to 
pursue;  but  without  laying  the  other  two  altogether  aside.  With  this 
view  she  sent  Davison,  one  of  her  principal  secretaries,  a  man  of  abilities 
and  address,  into  Scotland.  A  mmister  so  venal  as  Arran,  hated  by  his 
own  countrymen,  and  holding  his  power  by  the  most  precarious  of  all 
tenures,  the  favour  of  a  young  prince,  accepted  Elizabeth's  offers  without 
hesitation,  and  deemed  the  acquisition  of  her  protection  to  be  the  most 
Augn$t  18.  solid  foundation  of  his  own  greatness.  Soon  after  he  consented  to  an 
interview  with  lord  Hunsdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  and  being 
honoured  with  the  pompous  title  of  lieutenant  general  for  the  king,  he 
appeared  at  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid  train.  In  Hunsdon's 
presence  he  renewed  his  promises  of  an  mviolable  and  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  English  interest,  and  assured  him  that  James  should  enter 
into  no  negotiation  which  might  tend  to  interrupt  the  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  and  as  Elizabeth  began  to  entertain  the  same  fears 
and  jealousies  concerning  the  king's  marriage,  which  had  formerly  dis- 
quieted her  vnih  regard  to  his  mother's,  he  undertook  to  prevent  James 
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from  listening  to  any  overture  of  that  kind,  until  he  had  previously     1584. 
obtained  the  queen  of  England's  consent'.  " 

The  banished  lords  and  their  adherents- soon  felt  the  effects  of  Arran's  serewpn-, 
friendship  with  England.     As  Elizabeth  had  permitted  them  to  take  againTtha 
refuge  in  her  dominions,  and  several  of  her  ministers  were  of  opinion  ^S!St^ 
that  she  ought  to  employ  her  arms  in  defence  of  their  cause,  the  fear 
of  this  was  the  only  thing  which  restrained  James  and  his  favourite  from 
proceeding  to  such  extremities  against  them,  as  might  have  excited  the 
pity  or  indignation  of  the  English,  and  have  prompted  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  vigour  in  their  behalf.     But  every  apprehension  of  this  Aagosi  m. 
kind  being  now  removed,  they  ventured  to  call  a  parliament,  in  which  an 
act  was  passed,  attainting  Angus,  Mar,  Glamis,  and  a  great  number  of 
their  followers.     Their  estates  devolved  to  the  crown;  and  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  monarcbs,  who  were  obliged  to  reward 
the  faction  which  adhered  to  them,  by  dividing  with  it  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished,  James  dealt  out  the  greater  part  of  these  to  Arran  and  his 
assoaates'. 

Nor  was  the  treatment  of  the  clergy  less  rigorous.  All  ministers,  actiiuttiM 
readers,  and  professors  in  colleges,  were  enjoined  to  subscribe,  within  *^' 
forty  days,  a  paper  testifying  their  approbation  of  the  laws  concerning 
the  church  enacted  in  last  parliament.  Many,  overawed  or  corrupted 
by  the  court,  yielded  obedience;  others  stood  out.  The  stipends  of  the 
btter  were  sequestered,  some  of  the  more  active  committed  to  prison, 
and  numbers  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom.  Such-as  complied,  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  acting  from  mercenary  or  ambitious  motives. 
Such  as  adhered  to  their  principles,  and  suffered  in  consequence  of  it, 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  by  giving  this  convincing  evidence  of  their 
firmness  and  sincerity.  The  judicatories  of  the  church  were  almost 
entirely  suppressed.  In  .some  places  scarce  as  many  ministers  remained, 
as  to  perform  the  duties  of  religious  worship ;  they  soon  sunk  in  reputa- 
tion among  the  people ;  and  being  prohibited  not  only  from  discoursing 
of  public  affairs,  but  obliged,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  administration,  to 
frame  every  sentiment  and  expression  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
court  no  offence,  their  sermons  were  deemed  languid,  insipid,  and 
contemptible;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion,  that,  together  with 
the  most  virtuous  of  the  nobles  and  the  most  faithful  of  the'  clergy,  the 
power  and  vigour  of  religion  were  now  banished  out  of  the  kingdom  ^ 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  was  carrying  on  one  of  those  fruitless  nego- 
tiations with  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  it  had  become  almost  matter  of 
form  to  renew  every  year.  They  served  not  only  to  amuse  that  unhappy 
princess  with  some  prospect  of  liberty,  but  furnished  an  apology  for 
eluding  the  solicitations  of  foreign  powers  in  her  behalf;  and  were  of 
use  to  overawe  James,  by  showing  him  that  she  could  at  any  time  set  free 
a  dangerous  ri?al  to  dispute  his  authority.  These  treaties  she  suffered 
to  proceed  to  what  length  she  pleased,  and  never  wanted  a  pretence  for 
breaking  them  off,  when  they  became  no  longer  necessary.  The  treaty 
now  on  foot  was  not,  perhaps,  more  sincere  than  many  which  preceded 
it;  the  reasons,  however,  which  rendered  it  ineffectual  were  far  from 
being  frivolous. 
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1584.  •       As  CrichtoD,  a  Jesuit,  was  sailing  from  Flanders  towards  Scotland, 

i^g^,^.     the  ship  on  board  of  which  he  was  a  passenger  happened  to  be  chased 

T^SSt        ^y  pirates,  who,  in  that  age,  often  intested  the  narrow  seas.   Crichton, 

BLMbrih      in  great  confusion,  tore  in  pieces  some  papers  in  his  custody,  and  threw 

them  away;  but,  by  a  very  extraordinary  accident,  the  wind  blew  them 

back  into  the  ship,  and  they  were  immediately  taken  up  by  some  of  the 

Eassengers,  who  carried  them  to  Wade,  the  clerk  of  the  privy  council. 
[e,  with  sreat  industry  and  patience,  joined  them  together,  and  they 
were  found  to  contain  the  account  of  a  plot,  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  for  invading  England.  The 
people  were  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fear  and  anxiety  occasioned  by 
the  conspiracy  in  which  Throkmorton  had  been  engaged ;  and  as  his 
discoveries  appeared  now  to  be  confirmed  by  additional  evidence,  not 
only  all  their  former  apprehensions  recurred,  but  the  consternation 
became  general  and  excessive.  As  all  the  dangers',  with  which  England 
had  been  threatened  for  some  years,  flowed  either  immediately  from 
Mary  herself,  or  from  such  as  made  use  of  her  name  to  justify  their 
insurrections  and  conspiracies,  this  gradually  diminished  the  com- 
passion due  to  her  situation,  and  the  English,  instead  of  pitying,  began 
to  fear  and  to  hate  her.  Elizabeth,  under  whose  wise  and  pacific  reign 
the  English  enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  had  opened  sources  of  wealth 
unknown  to  their  ancestors,  was  extremely  beloved  by  all  her  people; 
and  regard  to  her  safety,  not  less  than  their  own  interest,  animated 
fKUMOM  an  them  against  the  Scottish  queen.  In  order  to  discourage  her  adherents, 
"fi'^^uten  it  was  thought  necessary  to  convince  them,  by  some  public  deed,  of 
10  Mary.  |[|g  attachment  of  the  English  to  their  own  sovereign,  and  that  any 
attempt  against  her  life  would  prove  fatal  to  her  rival.  With  this  view 
'  '  an  '  association '  was  framed,  the  subscribers  of  which  bound  themselves 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  ''  to  defend  the  queen  against  all  her  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  and  if  violence  should  be  o£fered  to  her  life,  in 
order  to  favour  the  title  of  any  pretender  tothe  crown,  they  not  only 
engaged  never  to  allow  or  acknowledge  the  person  or  persons  by  whom, 
or  for  whom,  such  a  detestable  act  should  be  committed,  but  vowed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  to  prosecute  such  person  or  persons  to 
the  death,  and  to  pursue  them,  with  their  utmost  vengeance,  to  their 
utter  overthrow  and  extirpation'."  Persons  of  all  ranks  subscribed  this 
combination  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  unanimity'. 
vvt'ich  Mary  considered  this  association,  not  only  as  an  avowed  design  to 

funJber.  cxcludc  licr  from  all  right  of  succession,  but  as  the  certain  and  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  her  destruction.  In  order  to  avert  this,  she  made 
such  feeble  efforts  as  were  still  in  her  power,  and  sent  Nau^,  her  secre- 
tary, to  court,  with  offers  of  more  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Elizabeth,  in  every  point, -which  had  been  the  occasion  of  their  long 
<;nmity,  than  all  her  sufferings  hitherto  had  been  able  to  exto^t^  But 
whether  Mary  adhered  inflexibly  to  her  privileges  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  or,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  her  situation,  endeavoured, 
by  concessions,  to  sooth  her  rival,  she  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Her 
firmness  was  imputed  to  obstinacy,  or  to  the  secret  hope  of  foreign 
nssislancc;  her  concessions  were  cither  believed  to  be  insincere,  or  to 
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How  from  the  fear  of  some  imminent  danger.    Her  present  willingness,     ^584. 

howeFer*  to  comply  with  any  terms  was  so  great,  that  Walsingham  ^^ 

warmly  m|;ed  his  mistress  to  come  to  a  final  agreement  with  her'.  But 
Elizabeth  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  spirit  raised  by  the  association 
which  had  rendered  her  so  passive  and  compliant.  She  always  imagined 
that  there  was  something  mysterious  and  deceitful  in  all  Mary's  actions, 
aod  suspected  her  of  carrying  on  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  the 
Eo^h  catholics,  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom.  Nor  were  her 
suspicions  altogether  ¥oid  of  foundation.  Mary  had,  about  this  time, 
wrilten  a  letter  to  sir  Francis  Inglefield,  ui^ing  him  to  hasten  the  execu- 
tion of  what  she  calls  the  '  great  plot  or  designment/  without  hesitating 
I  00  account  of  any  danger  in  which  it  might  involye  her  life,  which  she 
would  most  willingly  part  with,  if,  by  that  sacrifice,  she  could  procure 
relief  for  so  great  a  number  of  the  oppressed  children  of  the  church*. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  hearkening  to  the  overtures  which  the  Scottish  {jbeuimued 
queen  made,  or  granting  any  mitigation  of  the  hardships  of  which  she  ^jl'^J^'"' 
complained,  Elizabeth  resolved  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  to  appoint  sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury  to 
be  her  keepers.  Shrewsbury  had  discharged  his  trust  with  great  fidelity, 
daring  fifteen  years,  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  treated  Mary  with  gentle- 
ness and  respect,  and  had  always  sweetened  harsh  commands  by  the 
humanity  with  which  he  put  them  in  execution.  The  same  politeness 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  men  of  an  inferior  rank,  whose  severe 
vigilance,  perhaps,  was  their  chief  recommendation  to  that  employment, 
apd  the  only  merit  by  which  they  could  pretend  to  gain  favour  or 
preferment^ 

As  James  was  no  less  eager  than  ever  to  deprive  the  banished  nobles  Graj,a  mi^ 
of  Elizabeth's  protection,  he  appointed  the  master  of  Gray  hisambas-  fuTkiog^t.^ 
sador  to  the  court  of  England,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of 
a  negotiation  for  that  purpose.  For  this  honour  he  was  indebted  to  the 
envy  and  jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Arran.  Gray  possessed  all  the  talents 
of  a  courtier;  a  graceful  person,  an  insinuatmg  address,  boundless 
ambition,  and  a  restless  intriguing  spirit.  During  his  residence  in  France, 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and,  in  order  to  gain  his  favour,  had  renounced  the  protestant 
religion,  and  professed  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  captive  queen,  wno  carried 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  him,  from  which  sne  expected  great 
advantages.  On  nis  return  into  Scotland,  he  paid  court  to  James 
with  extraordinary  assiduity,  and  his  accomplishments  did  not  fail  to 
make  their  usual  impression  on  the  king's  heart.  Arran,  who  had 
introduced  him,  began  quickly  to  dread  his  growing  favour;  and  flatter- 
ing bimself,  that  absence  would  efface  any  sentiments  of  tenderness, 
which  were  forming  in  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  pointed  him  out, 
by  his  malicious  praises,  as  the  most  proper  person  in  the  kingdom  for 
an  embassy  of  such  importance;  and  contributed  to  raise  him  to  that  high 
dignity,  in  order  to  hasten  his  £ei1I.  Elizabeth,  who  had  an  admirable 
dexterity  in  discovering  the  proper  instruments  for  carrying  on  her 
designs,  endeavoured,  by  caresses  and  by  presents,  to  secure  Gray  to 
her  interest.    The  former  flattered  his  vamty,  which  was  great ;  the 
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t584.^  latter  supplied  his  profuseness,  which  was  still  greater.  He  abandoaed 
""^^  himself  without  reserve  to  Elizabeth's  direction,  and  not  onljr  undertook 
to  retain  the  king  under  the  influence  of  England,  hut  acted  as  a  spy 
upon  the  Scottish  queen,  and  betrayed  to  her  rival  every  secret  that  tie 
could  draw  from  her  by  his  high  pretensions  of  seal  in  her  service*. 
H*«^<n|ne«t  Gray's  credit  with  the  English  court  was  extremdy  galling  to  the 
oonrt  of  banished  nobles.  Elizabeth  no  longer  thought  of  employing  her  power 
^^*  to  restore  them;  she  found  it.  easier  to  govern  Scotland  by  corrupting 
^^  ^''  the  king's  favourites ;  and,  in  compliance  with  Gray's  solicitations,  she 
commanded  the  exiles  to  le^ve  the  north  of  England,  and  to  remove 
into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  This  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to 
hold  any  correspondence  with  their  partisans  in  Scotland,  and  almost 
impossible  to  return  thither  without  her  permission.  Gray,  by  gaining 
a  point  which  James  had  so  much  at  heart,  riveted  himself  more  firmly 
than  ever  in  his  favour;  and,  by  acquiring  greater  reputation,  became 
capable  of  serving  Elizabeth  with  greater  success^. 
1585.  Arran  had  now  possessed  for  some  time  all  the  power,  the  riches, 
i^pSn^  and  the  honours,  that  his  immoderate  ambition  could  desire,  or  the 
fondness  of  a  prince,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  liberality  towards  his 
favourites,  could  bestow.  The  office  of  lord  chancellor,  the  highest 
and  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  was  conferred  upon  him,  even 
during  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Argyll,  who  succeeded  Athol  in  that  dignity'^ 
and  the  public  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  a  man  edu- 
cated as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ignorant  of  law,  and  a  contemner  of 
justice,  appointed  to  preside  in  parliament,  in  the  privy  council,  in  the 
court  of  session,  and  intrusted  with  the  supreme  disposal  of  the  property 
of  his  fellow-subjects.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  governor  of  the  castles 
of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  the  two  priqpipal  forts  in  Scotland;  provost 
of  the  oity  of  Edinburgh:  and  as  if  by  all  these  accumulated  dignities 
his  merits  were  not  sufficiently  recompensed,  he  had  been  created 
lieutenant  general  over  the  whole  kingdom.  No  person  was  admitted 
into  the  king's  presence  without  his  permission;  no  favour  could  be 
obtained  but  by  his  mediation.  James,  occupied  with  youthful  amuse- 
ments, devolved  upon  him  the  whole  regal  authority.  Such  unmerited 
elevation  increased  his  natural  arrogance,  and  rendered  it  intolerable. 
He  was  no  longer  content  with  the  condition  of  a  subject,  but  pretended 
to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Murdo,  duke  of  Albany ;  and  boasted  openly, 
that  his  title  to  the  crown,  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  king  himself. 
But,  together  with  these  thoughts  of  royalty,  he  retained  the  meanness 
suitable  to  his  primitive  indigence.  His  venality  as  a  judge  was  scan- 
dalous, and  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  in  defiance  of 
decency,  made  herself  a  party  in  almost  every  suit  which  came  to  be 
decided,  employed  her  influence  to  corrupt  or  overawe  the  judges,  and 
almost  openly  dictated  their  decisions^.  His  rapaciousness  as  a  minister 
was  insatiable.  Not  satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  so  many  offices;  with 
the  estate  and  honours  which  belonged  to  the  fam  ly  of  Hamilton;  or 
with  the  greater  part  of  Gowrie's  lands,  which  had  fallen  to  his  share ; 
he  grasped  at  the  possessions  of  several  of  the  nobles.     He  required 
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lord  Maxwdl  to  exchange  part  of  his  estate,  for  the  forfeited  lands  of  tftss. 
Kinoeil ;  and  because  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  an  ancient  inheritance  for 
a  possession  so  precarious,  he  stirred  up  against  him  his  hereditary  rival, 
the  laird  of  Jonnston,  and  involved  that  corner  of  the  kingdom  in  a 
civil  war.  He  committed  to  prison  the  eai4  of  Athol,  lord  Home,  and 
the  master  of  Gassils;  the  first,  because  he  would  not  divorce  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  entail  his  estate  on  him;  the 
second,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  some  lands  adjacent  to 
one  of  Arran's  estates;  and  the  third,  for  refusing  to  lend  him  money. 
His  spies  and  informers  filled  the  whole  country,  and  intruded  them- 
selves into  every  company.  The  nearest  neighbours  distrusted  and 
feared  each  other.  AU  familiar  society  was  at  an  end.  Even  the  com- 
mon intercourses  of  humanity  were  interrupted,  no  man  knowing  in 
whom  to  confide,  or  where  to  utter  his  complaints.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, in  history  an  example  of  a  minister  so  universally  detestable  to  a 
nation,  or  who  more  justly  deserved  its  detestation*. 

Arran,  notwithstanding,  regardless  of  the  sentiments  and  despising  the 
murmurs  of  the  people,  gave  a  loose  to  his  natural  temper,  and  proceeded 
to  acts  still  more  violent.  David  Home  of  Ai^aty,  and  Patrick  his  bro- 
ther, having  received  letters  from  one  of  the  banished  lords,  about  private 
business,  were  condemned  and  put  to  death,  for  holdine  correspondence 
with  rebels.  Cunninghame  of  Drumwhasel,  and  Douglas  of  Mains,  two 
gentlemen  of  honour  and  reputation,  were  accused  of  having  conspired 
with  the  exiled  nobles  to  seize  the  kine's  person.  A  single  witness  only 
appeared;  the  evidence  they  produced  of  their  innocence  was  unanswer- 
able; the  accuser  himself  not  long  after  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
suborned  by  Arran;  and  all  men  believed  the  charge  against  them  to 
be  groundless:  they  were  found  guilty,  notwithstanding,  and  suffered  Peb.9. 
the  death  of  traitors'. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  gentlemen  were  punished  for  a  pre-  p«rrj;i 
tended  conspiracy,  Elizabeth's  life  was  endangered  by  a  real  one.  Parry,  ^^SST^ 
a  doctor  of  laws,  and  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  man  vam  ^****'^' 
and  fantastic,  but  of  a  resolute  spirit,  had  lately  been  reconciled  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and,  fraught  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  he  offered 
to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the.  religion  which  he 
had  embraced,  by  killing  Elizabeth.      Cardinal  Allen  had  published  a 
book,  to  prove  the  murder  of  an  excommunicated  prince  to  be  not  only 
lawful,  but  a  meritorious  action.     The  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice,  the 
)esuits  both  there  and  at  Paris,  the  English  exiles,  all  approved  of  the 
design.     The  pope  himself  exhorted  him  to  persevere;  and  granted  him 
for  his  encouragement  a  plenary  indulgence,  and  remission  of  his  sins. 
Cardinal  di  Como  wrote  to  him  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose;  but  though 
he  often  got  access  to  the  queen,  fear,  or  some  remaining  sense  of  duty, 
restrained  him  from  perpetrating  the  crime.     Happily  his  intention  was 
at  last  discovered  by  Nevil,  the  only  person  in  England  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  it;  and  having  himself  voluntarily  confessed  his  guilt ,  he  mnh7, 
suffered  the  punishment  which  it  deserved'. 

These  repeated  conspiracies  against  their  sovereign  awakened  the 
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1585.  indignation  of  the  English  parliament,  and  prodaced  a  very  extraordinary 
AwTeraata-  8tatute»  which,  in  the  end»  proved  fatal  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  By  this 
^i^^tai  1*^  ^^^  association  in  defence  of  Elizaheth's  life  was  ratified;  and  it  was 
to  Bivy.  further  enacted,  ''  That  if  any  rebellion  shall  be  excited  in  the  kingdom, 
or  any  thing  attemnted  to  the  hurt  of  her  majesty's  person,  ^  by  or  for' 
any  person  pretending  a  title  to  the  crown,  the  queen  shall  empower 
twenty-four  persons,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  examine 
into,  and  pass  sentence  upon,  such  offences;  and  after  judgment  giren, 
a  proclamation  shall  be  issued,  declaring  the  persons  whom  they  find 
guilty,  excluded  from  any  right  to  the  crown;  and  her  majesty's  subjects 
may  lawfully  pursue  every  one  of  them  to  the  death,  with  all  their  aiders 
and  abettors;  and  if  any  design  against  the  life  of  the  queen  take  ejBect, 
the  persons  'by  or  for  whom  such  a  detestable  act  is  executed,  and 
'  their  issues,'  being  in  any  wise  assenting  or  privy  to  the  same,  shaU  be 
disabled  for  ever  from  pretending  to  the  crown,  and  be  pursued  to  death 
in  the  like  manner'."  This  act  was  plainly  levelled  at  the  queen  of  Scots; 
and,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  voluntary  expression  of  the  zeal  and 
concern  of  the  nation  for  Elizabeth's  safety,  or  whether  we  impute  it  to 
the  influence  which  that  artful  princess  preserved  over  her  parliaments » 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  it  with  the  general  principles  of  justice 
.  orhumanity.  Mary  was  thereby  rendered  accountable  not  only  for  her 
own  actions,  but  for  those  of  others ;  in  consequence  of  which,  sue  might 
forfeit  her  right  of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself. 
Thoriniir.  Mary  justly  considered  this  act  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
vnth^l^iidi  extremities.  Elizabeth's  ministers,  it  is  probable,  had  resolved  by  this 
iK^MMd.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  away  her  life;  and  suffered  books  to  be  published,  in  order 
to  persuade  the  nation  that  this  cruel  and  unprecedented  measure  was 
not  only  necessary,  but  just\  Even  that  snort  period  of  her  days 
which  remained,  they  rendered  uncomfortable,  by  every  hardship  and 
indignity  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  inflict.  Almost  all  her  ser- 
vants were  dismissed,  she  was  treated  no  longer  with  the  respect  due  to 
a  queen;  and,  though  the  rigour  of  seventeen  years'  imprisonment  had 
broken  her  constitution,  she  was  confined  to  two  ruinous  chambers, 
scarcely  habitable,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  by  reason  of  cold. 
Notwithstanding  the  scantiness  of  her  revenue,  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  distribute  regularly  some  alms  among  the  poor  in  the  village  adjoin- 
ing to  the  castle.  Paulet  now  refused  her  liberty  to  perform  this  pious 
and  humane  o£Bce,  which  had  afforded  her  great  consolation  amidst  her 
own  sufferings.  The  castle  in  which  she  resided  was  converted  into  a 
common  prison;  and  a  young  man,  suspected  of  popery,  was  confined 
there,  and  treated  under  her  eye  with  such  rigour,  that  he  died  of  ill 
usage.  She  often  complained  to  Elizabeth  of  these  multiplied  injuries, 
and  expostulated  as  became  a  woman  and  a  queen;  but  as  no  political 
reason  now  obliged  that  princess  to  amuse  her  any  longer  with  fallacious 
hopes,  far  from  granting  her  any  redress,  she  did  not  even  deign  to 
give  her  any  answer.  The  king  of  France,  closely  allied  to  Elizabeth, 
on  whom  he  dej^ended  for  assistance  against  his  renellious  subjects,  was 
afraid  of  espousing  Mary's  cause  with  anjy  warmth;  and  all  his  solicita- 
tions in  her  behalf  were  feeble,  formaf,  and  inefficacious.    But  Gas- 
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telaau»  ihe  French  ambassador,  whose  compassion  and  zeal  for  the     1565. 

unhappy  queen  supplied  the  defects  in  his  instructions,  remonstrated  

with  such  Tigour  against  the  Indignities  to  which  she  was  exposed,  that, 
bjhis  importunity,  he  prevailed  at  length  to  have  her  removed  to  Tuth- 
bury;  though  she  was  confined  the  greater  part  of  another  winter  in 
her  present  wretched  habitation'. 

Neither  the  insults  of  her  enemies,  nor  the  neglect  of  her  friends,  AbiMch 
made  such  an  impression   on  Mary,  as  the  ingratitude  of  her  son.  mI^Tumi 
James  had  hitherto  treated  his  mother  with  filial  respect,  and  had  even  ^  *~' 
entered  into  negotiations  with  her,  which  gave  umbrage  to  Elizabeth. 
But  as  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  English  queen  that  his  good  cor- 
respondence should  continue.  Gray,  ^.ho,  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
found  his  favour  with  the  king  greatly  increased  by  the  success  of  his 
embassy,  persuaded  him  to  write  a  harsh  and  undutiful  letter  to  his 
mother,  in  which  he  expressly  refused  to  acknowledge  her  to  be  queen 
of  Scotland,  or  to  consider  his  aflairs  as  connected,  in  any  wise,  with 
hers.     This  cruel  requital  of  her  maternal  tenderness  overwhelmed 
Mary  with  sorrow  and  despair.     **Was  it  for  this,"  said  she,  in  a  M.reh24. 
letter  to  the  French  ambassador,  "  that  I  have  endured  so  much,  in 
order  to  preserve  for  him  the  inheritance  to  which  I  have  a  just  right? 
I  am  far  from  envying  his  authority  in  Scotland.     I  desire  no  power 
there ;  nor  wish  to  set  my  foot  in  that  kingdom,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  once  embracing  a  son,  whom  I.  have  hitherto  loved  with  too 
lender  afiection.     Whatever  he  either  enjoys  or  expects,  he  derived  it 
from  me.     From  him  I  never  received  assistance,  supply,  or  benefit  of 
any  kind.     Let  not  my  allies  treat  him  any  longer  as  a  king :  he  holds 
that  dignity  by  my  consent ;  and  if  a  speedy  repentance  do  not  appease 
my  just  resentment,  I  will  load  him  with  a  parent's  curse,  and  sur- 
render my  crown,  with  all  my  pretensions,  to  one  who  will  receive  them 
with  gratitude,  and  defend  them  with  vigour*."    The  love  which  James 
bore  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  never  known,  and  whom  he  had  been 
early  taught  to  consider  as  one  of  the  most  abandoned  persons  of  her 
sex,  cannot  be  supposed  ever  to  have  been  ardent;  and  he  did  not  now 
take  any  pains  to  regain  her  favour.     But  whether  her  indignation  at  his 
undutifol   behaviour,  added  to   her  bigoted   attachment  to  popery, 
prompted  Mary  at  any  time  to  think  seriously  of  disinheriting  her  son; 
or  whether  these  threatenings  were  uttered  in  a  sudden  sally  of  disap- 
pointed afiection,  it  is  now  no  easy  matter  to  determine.    Some  papers 
which  are  still  extant  seem  to  render  the  former  not  improbable  \ 

Cares  of  another  kind,  and  no  less  disquieting,  occupied  Elizabeth's  o>nseraiM 
thoughts.  The  calm  which  she  had  long  enjoyed,  seemed  now  to  be  nulbetL; 
at  an  end ;  and  such  storms  were  gathering  in  every  quarter,  as  filled  her 
with  just  alarm.  All  the  neighbouring  nations  had  undergone  revolu- 
tions extremely  to  her  disadvantage.  The  great  qualities  which  Henry 
the  third  had  displayed  in  his  youth,  and  which  raised  the  expectations 
of  his  subjects  so  high,  vanished  on  his  ascending  the  throne ;  and  his 
acquiring  supreme  power  seems  not  only  to  have  corrupted  his  heart, 
but  to  have  impaired  his  understanding.   '  He  soon  lost  the  esteem  and 
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1585.  affection  of  the  nation;  and  a  life  divided  between  the  austerities  of  a 
superstitious  devotion,  and  the  extravagancies  of  the  most  dissolute 
debauchery,  rendered  him  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious  on  account 
of  his  rapaciousness,  his  profusion,  and  the  fondness  with  which  he 
doted  on  many  unworthy  minions.  On  the  death  of  bis  only  brother, 
those  sentiments  of  the  people  burst  out  with  violence.  Henry  had  no 
children,  and  though  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  succession  of  the 
crown  was  already  considered  as  open.  The  king  of  Navarre,  a  distant 
.descendant  of  the  royal  family,  but  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown, 
fran  tbe  was  a  zcalous  protestant.  The  prospect  of  an  event  so  fatal  to  their 
£^m^m[  religion,  as  his  ascending  the  throne  of  France,  alarmed  all  the  catho- 
lics in  Europe;  and  induced  the  duke  of  Guise,  countenanced  by  the 
pope,  and  aided  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to  appear  as  the  defender  of  the 
Romish  faith,  and  the  asserter  of  the  cardinal  of  Rourbon's  right  to 
the  crown.  In  order  to.  unite  the  party,  a  bond  of  confederacy  was 
formed,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  'holy  league.'  All  ranks  of 
men  joined  in  it  with  emulation.  The  spirit  spread  with  the  irresistible 
rapidity  which  was  natural  to  religious  passions  in  that  age.  The 
destruction  of  the  reformation,  not  only  in  France,  but  all  over  Europe, 
seemed  to  be  tbe  object  and  wish  of  the  whole  party ;  and  the  duke  of 
Guise,  the  head  of  this  mighty  and  zealous  body,  acquired  authority  in 
the  kingdom,  far  superior  to  that  which  the  king  nimself  possessed. 
Jj^*^  Philip  the  second,  by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  had  greatly  increased 
KS^u»e  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  and  had  at  last  reduced  under  his  dominion 
all  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  lies  beyond  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  which  mature  seems  to  have  destined  to  form  one  great 
monarchy.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  first  encouraged  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Netherlands  to  assert  their  liberties,  and  wbose  wisdom 
and  valour  formed  and  protected  the  rising  commonwealth,  had  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  The  superior  genius  of  the  prince  of  Parma 
•  bad  given  an  entire  turn  to  the  fate  of  war  in  the  Low  Countries;  all  his 
enterprises,  concerted  with  consummate  skill,  and  executed  with  equal 
bravery,  had  been  attended  with  success;  and  the  Dutch,  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  were  on  the  point  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  their 
ancient  master. 
Her  wui«_  NoHO  of  thoso  circumstanccs,  to  which  Elizabeth  had  hitherto  owed 
her  security  existed,  any  longer.  She  could  derive  no  advantage  from 
the  jealousy  which  had  subsisted  between  France  and  Spain;  Philip,  by 
means  of  his  confederacy  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  an  equal  sway  in 
the  councils  of  both  kingdoms.  The  hugonots  were  unable  to  contend 
with  the  power  of  the  league ;  and  little  could  be  expected  from  any 
diversion  which  they  might  create.  Nor  was  it  probable  that  the 
Netherlands  could  long  employ  the  arms,  or  divide  the  strength,  of  Spain. 
In  this  situation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  became  necessary  for  Eliza- 
beth to  form  a  new  plan  of  conduct;  and  her  wisdom  in  forming  it  was 
not  greater  than  the  vigour  with  which  she  carried  it  on.  The  measures 
most  suitable  to  her  natural  temper,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued,  were  cautious  and  safe;  those  which  she  now  adopted  were 
enterprising  and  hazardous.  She  preferred  peace,  but  was  not  afraid 
of  war;  and  was  capable,  when  compelled  by  necessity,  not  only  of 
defending  herself  with  spirit,  but  of  attacking  her  enemies  with  a  boid- 
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ness  which  averted  danger  from  her  own  dominions.    She  immediately     1585. 

furnished  the  hugonots  with  a  considerable  supply  in  money.     She  car-  

ried  on  a  private  negotiation  with  Henry  the  third*  who,  though  com- 
pelled to  join  the  league,  hated  the  leaders  of  it,  and  wished  for  their 
destruction.     She  openly  undertook  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  com- 
monwealth, and  sent  a  powerful  army  to  its  assistance.  She  endeavoured 
to  form  a  general  confederacy  of  ttie  protestant  princes,  in  opposition 
to  the  popish  league.     She  determined  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  Rofoivw 
rigour  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  sufferings  and  rights  afforded  M«rrrand 
her  enemies  a  specious  pretence  for  invading  her  dominions.     She  ^4*^  ^^* 
resolfed  to  redouble  her  endeavours,  in  order  to  effect  a  closer  union 
vfhh  Scotland,  and  to  extend  and  perpetuate  her  influence  over  the 
councils  of  that  nation. 

She  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  most  of  the  Scottish  cour- 
tiers to  promote  all  her  designs.  Gray,  sir  John  Maitland,  who  had 
been  advanced  to  the  office  of  secretary,  which  his  brother  formerly 
held,  sir  Lewis  Bellenden,  the  justice  clerk,  who  had  succeeded  Gray. 
as  the  king's  resident  at  London,  were  the  persons  in* whom  she  chiefly 
confided.  In  order  to  direct  and  quicken  their  motions,  she  despatched  ^j  ^^ 
sir  Edward  Wotton  along  with  Beficnden  into  Scotland.  This  man  was 
gay,  well-bred,  and  entertaining;  he  excelled  in  all  the  exercises,  for 
which  James  had  a  passion,  and  amused  the  young  kiag  by  relating  the 
adventures  which  he  had  met  with,  and  the  observations  he  had  made, 
during  a  long  residence  in  foreign  countries;  but,  under  the  veil  of 
these  superficial  qualities,  he  concealed  a  dangerous  and  intriguing 
spirit.  He  soon  grew  into  high  favour  with  James  r  and,  while  he  was 
seemingly  attentive  only  to  pleasure  and  diversions,  he  acquired  in- 
fluence over  the  public  councils,  to  a  degree  which  was  indecent  for  a 
stranger  to  possess'. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation,  than  the  PmpoM. « 
proposal  which  he  made  of  a  strict  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  l^Sgl^''^ 
in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  rapid  and  alarming  progress 
of  the  popish  league  seemed  to  call  on  all  protestant  princes  to  unite  for 
the  preservation  of  their  common  faith.  James  embraced  the  overture  July  39. 
with  warmth,  and  a  convention  of  estates  empowered  him  to  conclude 
such  a  treaty,  and  engaged  to  ratify  it  in  parliament'.  The  alacrity 
with  which  James  concurred  in  this  measure  must  not  be  wholly  ascribed 
either  to  his  own  zeal,  or  to  Wotton's  address ;  it  was  owing  in  part  to 
EliEabeth's  liberality.  As  a  mark  of  her  motherly  affection  for  the 
young  king,  she  settled  on  him  an  annual  pension  offive  thousand  pounds; 
the  same  sum  which  her  father  had  allotted  her,  before  she  ascended 
the  throne.  This  circumstance,  which  she  took  care  to  mention,  ren- 
dered a  sum,  which  in  that  age  was  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  a 
very  acceptable  present  to  the  Eing,  whose  revenues,  during  a  long 
minority,  nad  been  almost  totally  dissipated  ^ 

But  the  chief  object  of  Wotton's  intrigues  was  to  ruin  Arran.    While  uaderniiia^ 
a  minion  so  odious  to  the  nation  continued  to  govern  the  king,  his  ^""*' 
assistance  could  be  of  little  advantage  to  Elizabeth.    And  though  Arran, 
ever  since  his  interview  with  Hunsdon,  had  appeared  extremely  for  her 
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1585.  interest,  she  could  place  do  great  confidence  in  a  man  whose  conduct 
was  so  capricious  and  irregular,  and  who,  notwithstanding  his  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  still  continued  a  secret  correspondence  both  with 
Mary  and  with  the  duke  of  Guise.  The  banished  lords  were  attached 
to  England  from  a£fection  as  well  as  principle,  and  were  the  only  per 
sons  among  the  Scots  whom,  in  any  dangerous  exigency,  she  could 
thoroughly  trust.  Before  BeUenden  left  London,  they  had  been  sum- 
moned thither,  under  colour  of  vindicating  themselves  from  his  accu- 
sations, but,  in  reality,  to  concert  with  him  the  most  nroper  measures 
for  restoring  them  to  Uieir  countr^r-  Wotton  pursued  this  plan,  and 
endeavoured  to  ripen  it  for  execution;  and  it  was  greatly  fieicilitated  by 
an  event  neither  uncommon  nor  considerable.  Sir  John  Forster  and 
Rer  of  Ferniherst,  the  English  and  Scottish  wardens  of  the  middle 
marches,  having  met,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  borders,  about 
midsummer,  a  fray  arose,  and  lord  Russel,  the  earl  of  Bedford's  eldest 
son,  happened  to  be  killed.  This  scufile  was  purely  accidental;  but 
Elizabetn  chose  to  consider  it  as  a  design  formed  by  Ker,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Arran,  to  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in  war.  She  insisted  that 
both  should  be  delivered  up  to  her;  and  though  James  eluded  that 
demand,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  Arran  in  St.  Andrew's,  and  Ker  in 
AMisutbe  Aberdeen.  During  his  absence  from  court,  Wotton  and  his  associates 
iS&f  carried  on  their  intrigues  without  interruption.  By  their  advice,  the 
^*'  ^^  banbhed  nobles  endeavoured  to  accommodate  their  differences  with 
lord  John  and  Lord  Claud,  the  duke  of  Chatelherault's  two  sons,  whom 
Morton's  violence  had  driven  out  of  the  kingdom.  Their  common  suf- 
ferings, and  common  interest,  induced  both  parties  to  bury  in  oblivion 
the  ancient  diacord  which  had  subsisted  between  the  houses  of  Hamilton 
and  Douglas.  By  Elizabeth's  permission,  they  returned  in  a  body  to 
the  borders  of  Scotland.  Arran,  who  had  again  recovered  favour, 
insisted  on  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence;  but  Gray, 
BeUenden,  and  Maitland,  secretly  thwarted  all  his  measures.  Some 
necessary  orders  they  prevented  from  being  issued;  others  they  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  manner  of  execution;  and  all  of  them  were  obeyed 
slowly,  and  with  reluctance'. 

Wotton's  fertile  brain  was,  at  the  same  time,  big  with  another  and 
more  dangerous  plot.    He  had  contrived  to  seize  the  king,  and  to  carry 
him  by  force  into  England.    But  the  design  was  happily  discovered; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  his  treachery  merited,  he 
departed  without  taking  leave*.* 
They  retnin      Meanwhilo,  the  banished  lords  hastened  the  execution  of  their  enter- 
wf^     prise;  and,  as  their  friends  and  vassak  were  now  ready  to  join  them, 
^^t^d^tTthe  they  entered  Scotland.     Wherever  they  came,  they  were  welcomed  as 
^»s*  the  deliverers  of  their  country,  and  the  most  fervent  prayers  were 

addressed  to  heaven  for  the  success  of  their  arms.  They  advanced, 
without  losing  a  moment,  towards  Stirling,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
men.  .  The  king,  though  he  had  assembled  an  army  superior  in  num- 
ber, could  not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  with  troops  whose 
loyalty  was  extremely  dubious,  and  who,  at  best,  were  fiir  from  being 
hearty  in  the  cause;  nor  was  either  the  town  or  castle  provided  for  a 
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si^e.  The  gates,  however,  of  both  were  shut,  and  the  nobles  encainped  tS85. 
at  St.  Ninian's^  That  same  night  they  surprised  the  town,  or,  more  ^^  ^ 
probably,  it  was  betrayed  into  their  hands;  and  Arran,  who  had  under^ 
taken  to  defend  it,  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
Next  morning  they  invested  the  castle,  in  which  there  were  not  provi- 
sions for  twenty-four  hours;  and  James  was  necessitated  immediately  to 
hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation.  They  were  not  so  elated  with 
success,  as  to  urge  extravagant  demands,  nor  was  the  king  unwilling  to 
make  every  reasonable  concession.  They  obtained  a  pardon,  in  the 
most  ample  form,  of  all  the  offences  which  they  had  committed;  the 
principal  forts  in  the  kingdom  were,  by  way  of  security,  put  into  their 
nands;  Crawford,  Montrose,  and  colonel  Stewart,  were  removed  from 
the  king's  presence;  and  a  parliament  was  called,  in  order  to  establish 
tranquillity  in  the  nation'. 

Though  a  great  majority  in  this  parliament  consisted  of  the  confe-  Apgiu- 
derate  nobles  and  their  adherents,  they  were  for  from  discovering  a  S^^o. 
vindictive  spirit.  Satisfied  with  procuring  an  act,  restoring  them  to 
their  ancient  honours  and  estates,  and  ratifying  the  pardon  granted  by 
the  king,  they  seemed  willing  to  forget  all  past  errors  in  the  admi- 
nistration, and  spared  James  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  ministers 
branded  with  any  public  note  of  in&my.  Arran  alone,  deprived  of  all 
bis  honours,  stripped  of  his  borrowed  spoils,  and  declared  an  enemy  to 
his  country  by  public  proclamation,  sunk  back  into  obscurity,  and  must 
henceforth  be  mentioned  by  his  primitive  title  of  captain  James  Stewart. 
As  he  had  'been,  during^  his  unmerited  prosperity,  the  object  of  the 
hatred  and  indignation  of  his  countrymen,  they  beheld  his  fiill  without 
ity,  nor  did  all  his  sufferings  mitigate  their  resentment  in  the  least 
learee* 

The  clergy  were  the  only  hodj  of  men  who  obtained  no  redress  ot  ^^ 
their  grievances  by  this  revolution.  The  confederate  nobles  had  all 
along  affected  to  be  considered  as  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  dis^ 
cipline  of  the  church.  In  all  their  manifestos  they  nad  declared  their 
resolution  to  restore  these,  and  by  that  popular  pretence  had  gained 
many  friends.  It  was  now  natural  to  expect  some  fruit  of  these  pro- 
mises, and  some  returns  of  gratitude  towards  many  of  the  most  eminent . 
preachers  who  had  suffered  in  their  cause,  and  who  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  passed  the  preceding  year.  The  king,  however,  was 
resolute  to  maintain  these  laws  in  full  authority;  and  as  the  nobles  were 
extremely  solicitous  not  to  disgust  him,  by  insisting  on  any  disagreeable 
request,  the  claims  of  the  church  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
instances,  were  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  laity.     The  ministers 

Sve  vent  to  their  indignation  in  the  pulpit,  and  their  impatience  under 
e  disappointment  broke  out  in  some  expressions  extremely  disrespect- 
ful even  towards  the  king  himself*. 

The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  too,  felt  the  effects  of  their  anger. 
The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  summoned  him  to  appear,  and  to  answer 
for  his  contempt  of  the  decrees  of  former  assemblies,  in  presuming  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop.  Though  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  appealed  from  it  to  the  king,  a  sen- 
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1586.      tence  of  excommunicatioD,  equally  indecent  and  irregular,  was  pro- 

■" nounced  against  him.     Adamson»  with  no  less  indecency,  thundered 

his  archiepiscopal  excommunication  against  Mel?il,  and  some  other  of 
his  opponents. 
Apru  13.  Soon  after,  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which  the  king,  with  some 

difficulty,  obtained  an  act,  permitting  the  name  and  office  of  bishop 
still  to  continue  in  the  church.  The  power  of  the  order,  however^ 
was  considerably  reij^enched.  The  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  in- 
spection of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy,  were  committed  to  pres- 
byteries, in  which  bishops  should  be  allowed  no  other  preeminence  but 
that  of  presiding  as  perpetual  moderators.  They  themselves  were 
declared  to  be  subject,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pastors,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly.  As  the.  discussion  of  the  arch- 
bishop's appeal  might  have  kindled  unusual  heats  in  the  assembly,  thai 
affair  was  terminated  by  a  compromise*  He  renounced  any  claim  of 
supremacy  over  the  church,  and  promised  to  demean  himself  suitably 
to  the  character  of  a  bishop,  as  described  by  St.  Paul.  The  assembly, 
without  examining  the  foundations  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
declared  that  It  should  be  held  of  no  effect,  and  restored  him  to  all  the 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  before  it  was  pronounced.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extraordinary  tenderness  shown  for  the  honour  of  the  synod, 
and  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  its  jurisdiction  was  treated, 
several  members  were  so  zealous  as  to  protest  against  this  decision'. 

The  court  of  Scotland  was  now  filled  with  persons  so  warmly  attached 
to  Elizabeth,  that  the  league  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had 
been  proposed  last  year,  met  with  no  interruption,  but  from  d'Esneval, 
the  French  envoy.  James  himself  first  offered  to  renew  the  negotia- 
jnty  5.  tions.  Elizabeth  did  not  suffer  such  a  favourable  opportunity  to  slip, 
and  instantly  despatched  Randolph  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  she  so 
much  desired.  The  danger  to  which  the  protestant  religion  was  exposed, 
by  the  late  combination  of  the  popish  powers  for  its  destruction,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  strict  confederacy  among  those  who  had  embraced 
the  reformation,  in  order  to  obstruct  their  pernicious  designs,  were 
mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  the  league.  The  chief  articles  in  it 
were,  that  both  pnrlies  should  bind  themselves  to  defend  the  evange- 
lical religion;  that  the  league  should  be  offensive  and  defensive  against 
all  who  shall  endeavour  to  disturb  the  exercise  of  religion  in  either 
leingdom;  that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  be  invaded,  the  other,  notwith- 
standing any  former  alliance,  should  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  assist 
the  invader;  that  if  England  be  invaded  in  any  part  remote  from 
Scotland,  James  should  assist  the  queen  with  two  thousand  horse  and 
five  thousand  foot;  that  if  the  enemy  landed  or  approached  within 
sixty  miles  of  Scotland,  the  king  should  take  the  field  with  his  whole 
forces,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  do  in  defence  of  his  own  king- 
dom. Elizabeth,  in  return,  undertook  to  act  in  defence  of  Scotland, 
if  it  should  be  invaded.  At  the  same  time  she  assured  the  king  thatno 
step  should  be  taken,  which  might  derogate  in  any  degree  from  his 
pretensions  to  the  English  crown  \  Elizaneth  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion with  a  treaty,  which  rendered  Scotland  an  useful  ally,  instead  of 
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a  dangerous  neighbour,  and  afforded  her  a  degree  of  security  on  that  4586. 
side,  which  all  her  ancestors  had  aimed  at,  but  none  of  them  had  been 
able  to  obtain.  Zeal  for  religion,  together  with  the  blessings  of  peace, 
which  both  kingdoms  had  enjoyed  during  a  considerable  perioa,  had 
so  far  abated  the  violencd  of  national  antipathy,  that  the  king's  conduct 
was  uniTersally  acceptable  to  his  own  people '. 

The  acquittal  of  ^chibald  Douglas,  at  this  time,  exposed  James  to 
much  and  deserved  censure.  This  man  was  deeply  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king  his  father.  Both  Morton  and 
Binuy,  one  of  his  own  servants,  who  suffered  for  that  crime,  had  accused 
him  of  being  present  at  the  murder*.  He  had  escaped  punishment  by 
flying  into  England,  and  James  had  often  required  Elizabeth  to  deliver 
up  a  person  so  unworthy  of  her  protection.  He  now  obtained  a  license, 
from  the  king  himself,  to  return  into  Scotland;  and,  after  undergoing 
a  mock  trial,  calculated  to  conceal  rather  than  to  detect  his  suilt,.  he 
was  not  only  taken  into  favour  by  the  king,  but  sent  back  to  tne  court 
of  England,  with  the  honourable  character  of  his  ambassador.  James 
was  now  of  such  an  age,  that  his  youth  and  inexperience  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  for  this  indecent  transaction.  It  must  be  imputed 
to  the  excessive  facility  of  his  temper,  which  often  led  bim  to  gratify 
his  courtiers  at  the  expense  of  his  own  dignity  and  reputation '. 

Not  long  after,  the  inconsiderate  affection  of  the  English  catholics  iu«eof 
towards  Mary,  and  their  implacable   resentment    against  Elizabeth,  m^l^S?!!^' 
gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy  whicn  proved  fatal  to  the  one  queen,  left  an  S'mIwiIi. 
indelible  stain  on  tne  reputation  of  the  other,  and  presented  a  spectacle 
to  Europe,  of  which  there  had  been  hitherto  no  example  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Doctor  Gifford,  Gilbert  Gifford,  and  Hodgson,  priests  educated  in 
the  seminary  at  Rheims,  had  adopted  an  extravagant  and  enthusiastic 
notion,  that  the  bull  of  Pius  the  fifth,  against  Elizabeth,  was  dictated 
immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  wild  opinion  they  instilled  into 
Savage,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army,  noted  for  his  furious  zeal  and 
daring  courage ;  and  persuaded  him  that  no  service  could  be  so  accept- 
able to  heaven,  as  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  excommunicated  heretic. 
Savage,  eager  to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  bound  himself  by  a 
solemn  vow  to  kill  Elizabeth.  Ballard,  a  pragmatical  priest  of  that 
seminary,  had  at  that  time  come  over  to  Pans,  and  solicited  Mendoza,  April  26. 
the  Spanish  ambassador  there,  to  procure  an  invasion  of  England, 
while  the  affairs  of  the  leagpe  were  so  prosperous,  and  the  kingdom 
left  naked,  by  sending  so  ipany  of  the  queen's  best  troops  into  the 
Netherlands.  Paget  and  the  English  exiles  demonstrated  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  such  an  attempt,  unless  Elizabeth  were  first  cut  off,  or  the 
invaders  secured  of  a  powerful  concurrence  on  their  landing.  If  it 
conid  be  hoped  that  either  of  those  events  would  happen,  effectual  aid 
was  promised;  and  in  the  mean  time  Ballard  was  sent  back  to  renew 
his  intrigues. 

He  communicated  his  designs  to  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gen-  mj  ts. 
tleman  in  Derbyshire,  of  a  large  fortune  and  many  amiable  qualities, 
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i»86.     "who  having  contracted*  during  his  residence  in  France*  a  familiarity 

^  with  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  had  been  recommended  by  him  to 

the  queen  of  Scots.  He  concurred  with  Paget,  in  considering  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  invasion.  Ballard  gaFe 
him  hopes  that  an  end  would  soon  be  put  to  her  days,  and  imparted 
to  him  Savage's  vow,  who  was  now  in  London  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  the  blow.  But  Babington  thought  the  attempt  of  too 
much  importance,  to  rely  on  a  siogle  hand  for  the  execution  of  it,  and 
proposed  that  five  resolute  gentlemen  should  be  joined  with  Savage  in 
an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
hopes.  He  offered  to  find  out  persons  willing  to  undertake  the  service » 
whose  honour,  secrecy,  and  courage,  they  might  safely  trust.  He 
accordingly  opened  the  matter  to  Edward  \Vindsor,  Thomas  Salisbury, 
Charles  Tinley,  Ghidioc  Tichboume,  Robert  Gage,  John  Travers, 
Robert  Barnwell,  John  Charnock,  Henry  Dun,  John  Jones,  and  Robert 
Polly;  all  of  them,  except  Polly,  whose  bustling  forward  zeal  intro- 
duced him  into  tlxeir  society,  gentlemen  of  good  families,  united  tc^e- 
ther  in  the  bonds  of  private  friendship,  strengthened  by  the  more 
powerful  tie  of  religious  zeal.  Many  consultations  were  held;  their  plan 
of  operations  was  at  last  settled;  and  their  di£Eerent  parts  assigned. 
Juno.  Babington  himself  was  appointed  to  rescue  the  queen  of  Scots ;  Salis- 
Inif  aT*  bury,  with  some  others,  undertook  to  excite  several  counties  to  take 
sp.T«tor9.  3i^s;  the  murder  of  the  queen,  the  most  dangerous  and  important 
service  of  all,  fell  to  Tichboume  and  Savage,  with  four  associates.  So 
totally  had  their  bigoted  prejudices  extineuisbed  the  principles  of  honour, 
and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  suitable  to  their  rank,  that,  without 
scruple  or  compunction,  they  undertook  an  action  which  is  viewed  with 
horror,  eVen  when  committed  by  the  meaitost  and  most  profligate  of 
mankind.  This  attempt,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  tnem  no  less 
honourable  than  it  was  desperate;  and  m  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  it,  they  had  a  picture  drawn,  containing  the  portraits  of  the 
six  assassins,  with  that  of  Babington  in  the  middle,  and  a  motto  inti- 
mating that  they  were  jointly  embarked  in  some  hazardous  design. 
biseoTered  The  couspirators,  as  appears  by  this  wanton  and  imprudent  instance 
XwT  of  vanity,  seem  to  have  thought  a  discovery  hardly  possible,  and  neither 
distrusted  the  fidelity  of  their  companions,  nor  doubted  the  success  of 
their  undertaking.  But  while  they  believed  that  their  machinations 
were  carried  on  with  the  most  profound  and  impenetrable  secrecy, 
every  step  they  took  was  fully  known  to  Walsingham.  Polly  was  one  of 
his  spies,  and  had  entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  no  other  design 
than  to  betray  his  associates.  Gilbert  Gifford  too,  having  been  sent 
over  to  England  to  quicken  the  motions  of  the  conspirators,  had  been 
gained  by  Walsingnam,  and  gave  him  sure  intelligence  of  all  their 
projects.  That  vigilant  minister  immediately  imparted  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made  to  Elizabeth;  and,  without  communicating  the 
matter  to  any  other  of  the  counsellors,  they  agreed,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  plot  more  perfectly,  to  wait  until  it  was  ripened  into  some 
form,  and  brought  near  the  point  of  execution. 
Tbej  arc  At  last,  EUzaboth  thought  it  dangerous  and  criminal  to  expose  her 
utSbhS**  own  life,  and  to  tempt  providence  any  farther.  Ballard,  the  prime  mover 
Angwii  4.      jn  tfi^  whole  conspiracy ,  w««  arrested.     His  associates,  disconcerted  and 
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siruck  with  astonishment;  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight.      i5S6. 

But  within  a  few  days,  all  of  them,  exeept  Windsor,  were  seised  in 

diilerent  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  comnutted  to  the  Tower.  Though 
they  had  undertaken  the  part,  they  wanted  the  firm  and  determined 
spirit  of  assassins ;  and,  influenced  by  fear  or  by  hope,  at  once  confessed 
all  that  they  knew.  The  indignation  of  the  people,  and  their  impatience 
to  revenge  such  an  execrable  combination  against  the  life  of  their  sove- 
reign* hastened  then*  trial,  and  all  of  t^sm  suffered  the  death  of  sepuso. 
traitors '. 

Thus  fer  Elisabeth's  conduct  may  be  pronounced  both  prudent  and  uary 


IS  ac- 


laudable,  nor  can  she  be  accused  of  violating  any  law  of  humanity,  or  i^an°i<^' 
of  taking  any  precautions  beyond  what  were  necessary  for  her  own  "SS^l 
safety.     But  a  tragical  scene  followed,  with  regard  to  which  posterity  '^^ 
will  pass  a  very  different  judgment* 

The  frantic  zeal  of  a  few  rash  young  men  accounts  sufficiently  for  all 
the  wild  and  wicked  designs  which  they  had  formed.  But  this  was  not 
the  light  in  which  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  chose  to  place  the  con- 
spiracy. They  wished  to  persuade  the  nation,  that  Babington  and  his 
associates  should  be  considered  merely  as  instruments  employed  by  the 
queen  of  Scots,  the  real  though  secret  author  of  so  many  attempts 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  peace  of  her  kingdoms.  They 
produced  letters,  which  they  ascribed  to  her,  in  simmrt  of  this  charge. 
These,  as  they  gave  out,  had  come  into  their  hands  by  the  foUowmg 
singular  and  mysterious  method  of  conveyance.  Gifford,  on  bis  return 
into  England,  bad  been  trusted  by  some  of  the  exiles  with  letters  to 
Mary;  but,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  his  fidelity  and  address,  they 
were  only  blank  papers  made  up  in  that  form.  These  being  safely  de> 
livered  by  him,  he  was  afterwards  employed  without  further  scruple. 
Walsingham  having  found  means  to  gain  this  man,  he,  by  the  per- 
mission of  that  minister,  and  the  connivanoe  of  Pauiet,  bribed  a  trades- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghartley,  whither  Mary  had  been  con- 
veyed, who  deposited  the  letters  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  castle, 
covcfred  with  a  loose  stone.  Thence  they  were  taken  by  the  queen,  and 
in  the  same  maoner  her  answers  returned.  All  these  were  carried  to 
Walsingham,  opened  by  bun,  deciphered,  sealed  again  so  dexterously 
that  the  fraud  could  not  be  perceived,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  directed.  Two  letters  to  Babington,  with  several 
to  Mendoza,  Paget,  Englefield,  and  the  English  fugitives,  were  procured 
by  this  artifice.  It  was  given  out,  that  in  these  letters  Mary  approved 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  even  of  the  assassination;  that  she  directed  them 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  and  not  to  take  arms,  until 
foreign  auxiliaries  were  ready  to  join  them;  that  she  recommended  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  his  brothers,  and  the  young  earl  of  Northumberland, 
as  proper  persons  to  conduct  and  to  add  reputation  to  their  enterprise; 
that  she  advised  them,  if  possible,  to  excite  at  the  same  time  some 
commotion  in  Ireland;  and,  above  all,  besought  them  to  concert  with 
care  the  means  of  her  own  escape,  suggesting  to  them  several  expedients 
for  that  purpose. 

All  these  circumstances  were  opened  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators; 
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and  while  the  naiioD  was  under  the  influence  of  those  terrors  which 
the  association  had  raised,  and. the  late  danger  had  augmented/ they 
were  helieyed  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  and  spread  a  general  alarm. 
Mary's  zeal  for  her  religion  was  well  known;  and,  in  that  age^  examples 
of  the  violent  and  sanguinary  spirit  which  it  inspired  were  numerous. 
All  the  cabals  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  had 
been  carried  on  in  her  name;  and  it  now  appears  evidently,  said  the 
English,  that  the  safety  of  the  one  queen  is  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
other.  Why  then,  added  they,  should  the  tranquillity  of  England  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  stranger  ?  Why  is  a  life  so  dear  to  the  nation, 
exposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  an  exasperated  rival?  The  case  sup- 
posed in  the  association  has  now  happened,  the  sacred  person  of  our 
sovereign  has  been  threatened,  and  why  should  not  an  injured  people 
execute  that  just  vengeance  which  they  bad  vowed  ? 

No  sentiments  could  be  more  agreeable  than  these  to  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers.  They  themselves  had  at  first  propagated  them  among 
the  people,  and  they  now  served  both  as  an  apology  and  a  motive  for 
their  proceeding  to  such  extremities  against  the  Scottish  queen  as  they 
had  long  meditated.  The  more  numerous  the  injuries  were  which 
Elizabeth  had  heaped  oa  Mary,  the  more  she  feared  and  hated  that 
unhappy  queen,  and  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded  that  there  could  be 
no  other  security  for  her  own  life,  but  the  death  of  her  rival.  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham  had  promoted  so  zealously  all  Elizabeth's  measures 
with  regard  to  Scottish  affairs,  and  had  acted  with  so  little  reserve  in 
opposition  to  Mary,  that  they  had  reason  to  dread  the  most  violent  effects 
of  her  resentment,  if  ever- she  should  mount  the  throne  of  England. 
From  this  additional  consideration  they  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  to  hinder  an  event  so  fatal  to  themselves,  by  confirming 
their  mistress's  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Scottish  queen. 

Meanwhile,  Marr  was  guarded  with  unusual  vigilance,  and  great  care 
was  taken  to  keep  her  ignorant  of  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  Sir 
Thomas  Gorges  was  at  last  sent  from  court  to  acquaint  her  both  of  it, 
and  of  the  imputation  with  which  she  was  loaded  as  accessory  to  that 
crime;  and  he  surprised  her  with  the  account,  just  as  she  had  got  on 
horseback  to  ride  out  along  with  her  keepers.  She  was  strucK  with 
astonishment,  and  would  have  returned  to  her  apartment,  but  she  was 
not  permitted;  and,,  in  her  absence,  her  private  closet  was  broke  open, 
her  cabinet  and  papers  were  seized,  sealed,  and  sent  up  to  court.  Her 
principal  domestics  too  were  arrested,  and  committed  to  different  keep- 
Nau6  and  Curie,  her  two  secretaries,  the  one  a  native  of  France, 
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the  other  of  Scotland,  were  carried  prisoners  to  London.  AM  the  money 
in  her  custody,  amounting  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  was 
secured '.  And,  after  leading  her  about  for  some  days,  from  one  gentle- 
man's house  to  another,  she  was  conveyed  to  Fotheringay,  a  strong 
castle  in  Northamptonshire '. 

No  brther  evidence  could  now  be  expected  against  Mary,  and  noChtng 
remained  but  to  decide  what  should  be  her  fate.  With  regard  to  this, 
Elizabeth,  and  those  ministers  in  whom  she  chiefly  confided,  seem  to 
have  taken  their  resolution  j  but  there  was  still  great  variety  of  senti- 
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ments  among  her  other  counsellors.  Some  thought  it  suflScient  to  dismiss  1580. 
all  Mary's  attendants^  and  to  keep  her  under  such  close  restraint;  as  —^ 
would  cut  off  all  possibility  of  corresponding  with  the  enemies  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  as  her  constitution,  broken  by  long  confinement,  and  her 
spirit,  dejected  with  so  many  sorrows,  could  not  long  support  such  an 
additional  load,  the  queen  and  nation  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all 
their  fears.  But,  though  it  might  be  easy  to  secure  Mary's  own  person, 
it  was  impossible  to  diminish  the  reverence  which  the  Roman  catholics 
had  for  her  name,  or  to  extinguish  the  compassion  with  which  they 
Tiewed  her  sufferings;  while  such  sentiments  continued,  insurrections 
and  invasions  would  never  be  wanting  for  her  relief,  and  the  only  effect 
of  any  new  rigour  would  be  to  render  these  attempts  more  frequent  and 
more  dangerous.     For  this  reason  the  expedient  was  rejected. 

A  public  and  legal  trial,  though  themost  unexampled,  was  judged  the  ueierminet 
most  unexceptionable  method  of  proceeding;  and  it  had,  at  the  same  ^u^iy. 
time,  a  semblance  of  justice,  accompanied  with  an  air  of  dignity.  It 
was  in  vain  to  search  tne  ancient  records  for  any  statute  or  precedent 
to  justify  such  an  uncommon  step,  as  the  trial  of  a  foreign  prmce,  who 
had  not  entered  the  kingdom  in  arms,  but  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 
The  proceedings  against  her  were  founded  on  the  act  of  last  pariiament, 
and  by  applying  it  in  this  manner,  the  intention  of  those  who  had 
framed  that  severe  statute  became  more  apparent'. 

Elizabeth  resolved  that  no  circumstance  of  pomp  or  solemnity  should 
be  wanting,  which  could  render  this  transaction  such  as  became  the 
dignity  of  the  person  to  be  tried.  She  appointed,  by  a  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  forty  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  kingdom  by 
their  birth  or  offices,  together  with  five  of  the  judges,  to  hear  and 
decide  this  great  cause.  Many  difficulties  were  started  by  the  lawyers 
about  the  name  and  title  by  which  Mary  should  be  arraigned;  and 
while  the  essentials  of  justice  were  so  grossly  violated,  the  empty  forms 
of  it  were  the  objects  of  their  care.  They  at  length  agreed  that  she 
should  be  styled  ^<  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the  fifth,  late  king 
of  Scots,  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France'.'* 

After  the  many  mdignities  which  she  had  lately  suffered,  Mary  could 
no  longer  doubt  hut  that  her  destruction  was  determined.  She  expected 
every  moment  to  end  her  days  by  poison^  or  by  some  of  those  secret 
means  usually  employed  against  captive  princes.  Lest  the  malice  of  her 
enemies,  at  the  same  time  that  it  deprived  her  of  life,  should  endeavour 
likewise  to  blast  her  reputation,  she  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
vindicated  herself,  in  the  strongest  terms,  from  the  imputation  of  en- 
couraging or  of  being  accessory  to  the  conspiracy  for  assassinating 
£li2abeth^  In  the  solitude  of  her  prison,  the  strange  resolution  of 
bringing  her  to  a  public  trial  had  not  reached  her  ears,  nor  did  the  idea 
of  any  thing  so  unprecedented,  and  so  repugnant  to  regal  majesty,  once 
enter  into  ner  thoughts. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Eliza-  The  trial 
both  arrived  at  Fotheringay.  Next  morning  they  delivered  a  letter  from  'ng^y.^'* 
their  sovereign  to  Mary,  in  which,  after  the  bitterest  reproaches  and 
accusations,  she  informed  her,  that  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  nation 
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iMM.     i^^  ^^  '^^^  rendered  it  aecesAftry  to  make  a  public  ioqiurv  inio  her 

"  conduct,  and,  therefore,  required  her,  as  she  had  lited  so  Ions  uoder 

the  protection  of  the  i^ws  of  England,  to  eubmit  now  to  ik^  trial  whidb 
Mar  J  re-  they  ordainod  to  he  taken  of  her  crimes.  Mary,  though  surprised  at  this 
i^to!!d?"^  message,  was  neither  appalled  at  the  danger,  nor  unmindful  of  her  own 
dignity*  She  protested,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  she  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge,  and  had  never  countenanced 
any  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  queen  of  England^  but,  at  the  same 
time,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  her  commissioners. 
«<  I  came  into  the  kingdom, '  said  she,  ''  an  independent  sovereign,  to 
implore  the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject  myself  to  her  authority. 
Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  its  past  misfortunes,  or  so  intimidated  by 
present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any  thing  nnbecoming  the  majesty  of  a 
crowned  head,  or  that  will  disgrace  the  ancestors  Irom  whom  I  am 
descended,  and  the  son  to  whom  I  shall'  leave  my  throne.  If  I  must  be 
tried,  princes  alone  can  be  my  peers.  The  queen  of  England's  subjects^ 
however  noble  their  birth  may  be,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine.  Ever 
since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom  I  have  been  confined  a  prisoner.  Its 
laws  never  afforded  me  any  protection.  Let  them  not  now  be  perverted, 
in  order  to  take  away  my  life." 

The  conmiissioners  employed  arguments  and  entreaties  to  overcome 
Mary's  resolution.  They  even  threatened  to  proceed  according  to  the 
forms  .of  law,  and  to  pass  sentence  against  her  on  account  of  her  con- 
tumacy in  refusing  to  plead;  she  persisted,  however,  for  two  days,  to 
decline  their  jurisdiction.  An  argument  used  by  Hatton,  the  vicecham- 
berlaio,  at  last  prevailed.  He  told  her  that,  by  avoiding  a  trial,  she 
injured  her  own  reputation,  and  deprived  herself  of  the  only  opportunity 
of  setting  her  innoGence  in  a  clear  light;  and  that  nothing  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  them,  or  more  acceptable  to  the  queen  their  mistress, 
than  to  be  convinced,  by  undoubted  evidence,  that  she  had  been 
unjustly  loaded  with  foul  aspersions. 
conaento,  No  wondcr  pretcxts  so  plausible  should  impose  on  the  unwary  queen, 
ho^Ter,to  ^^  ^|^^|.  ^1^^^  unassisted  at  that  time  by  any  friend  or  counsellor,  should 
not  be  able  to  detect  and  elude  all  the  artifices  of  Elisabeth's  ablest 
ministers.  In  a  situation  equally  melancholy,  and  under  circumstances 
neariy  similar,  her  graodsou,  Charles  the  first,  refused,  with  the  utmost 
iirmness,  to  acknowledge  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  high  couri  of 
justice;  and  posterity  has  approved  his  conduct,  as  suitable  to  the  dignity 
of  a  king.  If  Mary  was  less  constant  ia  her  resokition,  it  must  .he  im- 
puted solely  to  her  anxious  desire  of  rindicating  her  own  honq}ir. 
Oct.  H.  At  her  appearance  before  the  judges,  who  were  seated  in  the  great 

hall  of  the  castle,  where  they  received  her  with  much  ceremony,  she 
took  care  to  pretest,  that  by  condesc^iding  to  hear  and  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  accusations  which  should  be  brought  against  her,  she  neither 
Acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  nor  admitted  the  validity 
and  justice  of  those  acts  by  which  they  pretended  to  try  her. 

The  chancellor,  by  a  counterpretestation,  endeavoured  to  vindicate 

the  authority  of  the  court. 

11.C  accu-         Then  Elizabeth's  attorney  and  solicitor  opened  the  chai^  against  her, 

"!i^t  her.    ^^*^'*  ^"  ^^^  circumstances  of  the  late  conspiracy.     Copies  of  Mary's 

letters  to  Mendoza,  Babington,  Englefield,  and  Paget,  were  produced. 
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Babiiigton*8  confessioB,  tjiose  of  Ballard*  Savage,  and  the  other  con-     i^6. 
spirators»  together  with  the  dedaralions  of  Nau^  and  Curie,  her  secre- 
taries,  were  read,  and  the  whole  ranged  in  the  most  specious  order  which 
the  art  of  the  lawyers  could  devise,  and  heightened  hj  every  colour, 
their  elocraence  could  add. 

Mary  listened  to  their  harangues  attentively,  and  without  emotion. 
Bat  at  the  mention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel's  name,  who  was  then  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  she  broke  out  into  this  tender  and  generous  excla- 
mation: *'  Alas,  how  much  has  the  noble  house  of  Howard  suffered  fov 
my  sake  V* 

When  the  queen's  counsel  had  finished,  Mary  stood  up,  and  with  great  Her  de- 
magnanimity,  and  equal  presence  of  mind,  began  her  defence.  She  *"^' 
bewaSed  the  unhappiness  of  her  own  situation,  that  after  a  captivity  of 
nineteen  yearj,  during  which  she  had  suflfered  treatment  no  less  cruel 
than  unmerited,  she  was  at  last  loaded  with  an  accusation,  which  tended 
not  only  to  rob  her  of  her  right  of  succession,  and  to  deprive  her  of  life 
itself,  but  to  transmit  her  name  with  infamy  to  future  ages :  That,  with- 
out r^rding  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereignty,  she  was  now  subjected  to 
laws  framed  against  private  persons;  though  an  anointed  queen,  com-- 
manded  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  subjects;  and,  like  a  common 
criminal,  her  honour  exposed  to  the  petulant  tongues  of  lawyers, 
capable  of  wresting  her  words,  and  of  misrepresenting  ii^r  actions:  That, 
even  in  this  dishonourable  situation,  she  was  denied  the  privileges  usually 
granted  to  criminals,  and  obliged  to  undertake  her  own  defence,  without 
the  presence  of  any  friend  with  whom  to  advise,  without  the  aid  of 
counsel,  and  without  the  use  of  her  own  papers. 

She  then  proceeded  to  the  particular  articles  in  the  accusation.  She 
absolutely  denied  any  correspondence  with  Babington  or  Ballard :  copies 
only  of  her  pretended  letters  to  them  vrere  produced;  though  nothing 
less  than  her  handwriting  or  subscription  was  sufficient  to  convict  her  of 
such  an  odious  crime:  no  proof  could  be  brought  that  their  letters  were 
delivered  into  her  hands,  or  that  any  answer  was  returned  by  her  direc- 
tion ;  the  confessions  of  wretches  condemned  and  executed  for  such  a 
detestable  action,  were  of  little  weight;  fear  or  hope  might  extort  from 
them  many  things  inconsistent  with  truth,  nor  ought  the  honour  of  a 
queen  to  be  stamed  by  such  vile  testimony.  The  declaration  of  her 
secretaries  was  not  more  conclusive :  promises  and  threats  might  easily 
overcome  the  r^olution  of  two  strangers;  in  order  to  screen  themselves, 
they  might  throw  the  blame  on  her ;  bnt  they  could  discover  nothing  to 
her  prejudice,  without  violating,  in  the  first  place,  the  oath  of  fidelity 
which  they  bad  sworn  to  her;  and  their  perjury,  in  one  instance,  ren- 
dered them  unworthy  of  credit  in  another :  the  letters  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  were  either  nothing  more  than  copies,  or  contained  only 
what  was  perfectly  innocent:  ^*  I  haveofken,"  continued  she,  ''  made 
such  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  as  are  natural  to  a  human 
creatnre.  Convinced,  by  the  sad  experience  of  so  many  years,  that  it 
was  vain  to  expect  it  from  the  justice  or  generosity  of  the  queen  of 
England,  I  have  frequently  solicited  foreign  princes,  and  called  upon  all 
my  friends  to  employ  their  wh<^  interest  for  my  relief.  I  have  likewise 
endeavoured  to  procure  for  the  English  catholics  some  mitigation  of  the 
rigour  with  which  they  are  now  treated;  and  if  I  could  hope,  by  my 
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1586.  death,  lo  deliver  them  from  oppression,  am  willing  to  die  for  their  sake. 
'  I  wish,  however,  to  imitate. tne  example  of  Esther,,  not  of  Judiihr  and 
would  rather  make  intercession  for  my  people,  than  shed  the  blood  of 
the  meanest  creature,  in  order  to  save  them.  I  have  often  checked  tke 
intemperate  zeal  of  my  adherents,  when  either  the  severity  of  their  own 
'  persecutions,  or  indignation  at  the  nnheard'of  injuries  which  I  have 
endured,  were  apt  to  .precipitate  them  into  violent  councils.  I  have  even 
warned  the  queen  of  dangers  to  which  these  harsh  proceedings  exposed 
herself.  And  worn  out,  as  I  now  am,  with  cares  and  sufferings,  the 
prospect  of  a  crown  is  not  so  inviting,  that  I  should  ruin  my  soul  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  nor 
unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  religion,  and  abhor  the  detestable  crinoie 
of  assassination,  as  equally  repugnant  to  both.  And,  if  ever  I  have  given 
consent  by  my  words,  or  even  by  my  thoughts,  to  any  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  queen  of  England,  far  from  declining  the  judgment  of 
men,  I  shall  not  even  pray  for  the  mercy  of  God'." 

Two  different  days  did  Mary  appear  before  the  judges,  and  in  every 
part  of  her  behaviour  maintained  the  magnanimity  of  a  queen,  tempered 
with  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  a  woman. 

The  commissioners,  by  Elizabeth's  express  command,  adjourned, 
without  pronouncing  any  sentence,  to  the  starchamber  in  Westminster. 
Oct.  n,  When  assembled  in  that  place*  Nau^  and  Curie  were  brought  into 
court,  and  confirmed  their  lEbrmer  declaration  upon  oath;  an4»  after 
reviewing  all  their  proceedings,  the  commissioners  unanimously  declared 
Mary  *'  to  be  accessory  to  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  to  have  imagined 
divers  matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  Elizabeth, 
contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  statute  made  for  the  security  of  the 
queen's  life'.'* 
irregauttiie«  It  is  uo  casy  matter  to  determine  whether  the  injustice  in  appointing 
iu  the  trial.  |.|^jg  ^^^^^  ^^  ^l^^  irregularity  in  conducting  it,  were  greatest  and  most 
flagrant.  By  what  right  did  Elizabeth  claim  authority  over  an  inde- 
pendent queen  ?  Was  Mary  bound  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
kingdom?  How  could  the  subjects  of  another  prince  become  her 
judges  ?  or,  if  such  an  insult  on  royalty  were  allowed,  ought  not  the 
common  forms  of  justice  to  have  been  observed?  If  the  testimony  of 
Babington  and  his  associates  were  so  explicit,  why  did  not  Elizabeth 
spare  them  for  a  few  weeks,  and,  by  confronting  them  with  Mary,  over- 
whelm her  with  the  full  conviction  of  her  crimes?  Nau^  and  Curie  were 
both  alive,  wherefore  did  not  they  appear  at  Fotheringay?  and  for  what 
reason  were  they  produced  in  the  starchamber,  where  Mary  was  not 
present  to  hear  wnat  they  deposed?  Was  this  suspicious  evidence 
enough  to  condeign  a  queen?  Ought  the  meanest  crimmal  to  have  been 
ibund  guilty  upon  such  feeble  and  inconclusive  proofs  ? 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  evidence  produced  at  her  trial  that  the 
sentence  against  Mary  was  founded.  That  served  as  a  pretence  to  jus- 
tify, but  was  not  the  cause  of  the  violent  steps  taken  by  Elizabeth  and 
her  ministers  towards  her  destruction;  and  was  employed  to  give  some 
;ippearance  of  justice  to  what  was  the  offspring  of  jealousy  and  fear. 
The  nation,  blinded  with  resentment  against  Mary,  and  solicitous  to 
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secure  the  life  of  its  own  sovereign  firom  every  danger,  observed  no  irre-     isss. 
gularities  in  ihe  proceedings,  and  attended  to  no  defects  in  the  proof,  *'—'""'"* 
but  grasped  at  suspicions  and  probabilities,  as  if  they  had  been  irre- 
fragable demonstrations. 

The  parliament  met  a  few  days  after  sentence  was  pronounced  against  'riM  pariu- 
Mary.     In  that  illustrious  assembly  more  temper  and  discernment  than  firm  the  ~ 
are  to  be  found  among  the  people,  might  have  been  expected.     Both  '^'*°^' 
lords  and  commons,  however,  were  equally  under  the  dominion  of  popu- 
lar prejudices  and  passions,  and  the  same  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  fear, 
which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  is  apparent  in  all  their  proceedings.  They 
entered  with  impatience  upon  an  mquiry  into  the  conspiracy,  and  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  queen's  life,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.    All  the  papers  which  had  been  produced  at  Fotheringay, 
were  lud  before  them ;  and,  after  many  violent  invectives  against  the 

aueen  of  Scots,  both  houses  unanimously  ratified  the  proceedings  of 
iie  commissioners  by  whom  she  had  been  tried,  and  declared  the  sen- 
tence against  her  to  be  just  and  well  founded.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  «ui  demand 
they  presented  a  joint  address  to  the  queen,  beseeching  her,  as  she  ||1I!i1?!l' 
regarded  her  own  safety,  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion, 
the  welfare  and  wishes  of  her  people,  to  publish  the  sentence;  and 
without  further  delay  to  inflict  on  a  rival,  no  less  irreclaimable  than 
dangerous,  the  punishment  which  she  had  merited  by  so  many  crimes. 
This  reauest,  dictated  by  fears  unworthy  of  that  great  assembly,  was 
enforced  by  reasons  still  more  unworthy.  They  were  drawn  not  from 
justice,  but  from  conveniency.  The  most  rigorous  confinement,  it  was 
pretended,  could  not  curb  Mary's  intriguing  spirit;  her  address  was 
found,  by  long  experience,  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  vigilance  and 
jealousy  of  all  her  Keepers;  the  severest  penal  laws  could  not  restrain 
her  adherents,  who,  while  they  believed  her  person  to  be  sacred,  would 
despise  any  danger  to  which  themselves  alone  were  exposed;  several 
foreign  princes  were  ready  to  second  their  attempts,  and  waited  only  a 
proper  opportunity  for  invading  the  kingdom,  and  asserting  the  Scottish 
queen's  title  to  the  crown.  Her  life,  they  contended,  was,  for  these 
reasons,  incompatible  with  Elizabeth's  safety ;  and  if  she  were  spared 
out  of  a  false  clemency,  the  queen's  person,  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdom,  could  not  be  one  moment  secure.  Necessity  required 
that  she  should  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  preserve  these;  and  to  prove 
this  sacrifice  to  be  no  less  just  than  necessary,  several  examples  in  his- 
tory were  produced,  and  many  texts  of  scripture  quoted;  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  misapplied,  and  distorted  from  their  true 
meaning. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Elizabeth,  than  an  BiiubeUi'» 
address  in  this  strain.  It  extricated  her  out  of  a  situation  extremely  f  '" 
embarrassing;  and,  without  depriving  her  of  the  power  of  sparing,  it 
enabled  her  to  punish  her  rival  with  less  appearance  of  blame.  If  she 
chose  the  former,  the  whole  honour  woula  redound  to  her  own  cle- 
mency. If  she  determined  on  the  latter,  whatever  was  rigorous  might 
now  seem  to  be  extorted  by  the  solicitations  of  her  people,  rather  than 
to  flow  from  her  own  inclination.  Her  answer,  however,  was  in  a  style 
which  she  often  used,  ambiguous  and  evasive,  under  the  appearance 
of  openness  and  candour;   full  of«$uch  professions  of  regarn  for  her 
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1586.  people,  a8  serred  to  faeighteti  their  loyalty ;  of  such  eomplainis  of  Mary's 
"'  ingratitude,  as  ^vere  calculated  to  excite  their  indignation ;  and  of  such 
insinuations  that  her  own  life  was  in  darner,  as  could  not  fail  to  keep 
alive  their  fears.  In  the  end,  she  besou^t  them  to  save  her  the  infamy 
and  the  pain  of  delivering  up  a  queen,  her  nearest  kinswoman,  to  punish- 
ment; and  to  consider  whether  it  might  not  still  be  possible  to  provide 
for  the  publie  security,  without  forcing  her  to  imbrue  her  hands  in 
royal  blood* 

The  true  meaning  of  this  teply  was  easily  understood.  The  lords 
and  commons  renewed  their  former  request  with  additional  importunity, 
which  was  far  from  being  either  unexpected  or  offensive.  Elizabeth  did 
not  return  any  answer  more  explicit ;  and,  having  obtained  such  a 
public  sanciion  of  her  proceedings,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for 

E retracting  this  scene  of  dissimulation;  there  was  even  some  danger  thai 
er  feigned  difficulties  might  at  last  be  treated  as  real  ones;  she,  there- 
fore, prorogued  the  parliament,  and  reserved  in  her  own  hands  the  sole 
disposal  of  her  rival's  fiite'.  ^^ 

All  the  princes  in  Europe  observed  the  proceedings  against  Mary  with 
mjtT  astonishment  and  horror;  and  even  Henry  the  third,  notwithstanding 
iMbaff  of  Ug  known  aversion  to  the  house  of  Guise,  was  obliged  to  interpose  on 
her  behalf,  and  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  common  rights  of  royalty. 
Aubespine,  his  resident  ambassador,  and  Bellievre,  who  was  sent  with 
an  extraordinary  commission  to  the  same  purpose,  interceded  for  Mary 
with  great  appearance  of  warmth.  They  employed  all  the  arguments 
which  the  cause  naturally  suggested;  they  pleaded  from  justice,  from 
generosity,  and  humanity;  they  intermingled  reproaches  and  threats. 
But  to  all  these  Elizabeth  eontinued  deaf  and  inexorable;  and  having 
received  some  intimation  of  Henry's  real  unconcern  about  the  fiite  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  and  knowing  his  antipathy  to  all  the  race  of  Guise, 
she  trusted  that  these  loud  remonstrances  would  be  followed  by  no 
violent  resentment*. 
She  paid  no  greater  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Scottish  king, 
*«Twinto  which,  as  they  were  urged  with  greater  sincerity,  merited  more  atten- 
iMiiier'i  tion*  Though  her  commissioners  had  been  extremely  careful  to  sooth 
James,  by  publishing  a  declaration  that  their  sentence  against  Mary  did, 
IB  DO  degree,  derogate  from  his  honour,  or  invalidate  any  title  which  he 
formerly  possessed;  he  beheld  the  indignities  to  which  his  mother  had 
been  exposed  with  filial  concern,  and  with  the  sentiments  which  became 
a  king.  The  pride  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  roused,  by  the  insult 
offered  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs,  and  called  upon  him  to  employ 
the  most  vigorous  effort<»,  in  order  to  prevent  or  to  revenge  the  queen's 
death. 

At  first,  he  could  hardly  beKeve  that  Elizabeth  would  venture  upon 
an  action  so  unprecedented,  which  tended  so  visibly  to  render  the  per- 
sons of  princes  less  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  which  degraded 
the  regal  dignity,  of  which,  at  other  times,  she  was  so  remarkably 
)ealous.  But  as  soon  as  the  extraordinary  steps  which  she  took  disco- 
vered her  intention,  he  despatched  sir  William  Keith  to  London ;  who, 
together  with  Douglas,  his  ambassador  in  ordinary,  remcHistrated,  in 
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the  »troiig€8l  tofsu,  against  the  iojury  doae  to  aa  iodependent  queea,  ib     iSM. 
siib|ecliiie  her  to  be  tried  like  a  private  peraoa*  and  by  laws  to  whicb  -"  " 

she  owed  no  obedience;  and  besoi^ht  Elizabeth  not  to  add  to  this 
injury,  by  suiFering  a  sentence  unjust  in  itself^  as  well  as  dishonouritUe 
to  the  king  of  Scots*  to  be  put  into  executiQu  \ 

Eliiabeth  returning  «o  answer  to  these  remonsfarances  of  his  andias- 
sador,  James  wrote  to  her  with  his  own  hand*  complaining  in  the 
bitiefest  terms  of  her  conduct*  not  without  threats  that  both  his  duty 
and  honour  would  oblige  him  to  renounce  her  friendship,  and  to  act  as 
became  a  son  when  called  to  reTonge  hk  mother's  wrongs**  At  the 
same  time  he  assembled  the  nobles,  who  promised  to  stand  by  him  in 
so  good  a  cause.  He  appointed  ambassadors  to  France,  Spain,  and  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  implore  the  aid  of  these  courts  ;  and  took  other  steps 
towards  executing  his  threats  with  yigour.  The  high  strain  of  his  letter 
enraged  Elizabeth  to  such  «  degree,  that  she  was  ready  to  dismiss  his 
ambassadors  without  any  reply.  But  his  preparations  alarmed  and 
embarrassed  her  minbters,  and  at  their  entreaty  she  returned  a  soft  and 
eyasiye  answer,  promising  to  listen  to  any  overture  from  the  king,  that 
tended  to  his  mother's  safety;  and  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, until  the  arrival  of  new  ambassadors  from  Scotland  \ 

Meanwhile,  she  commanded  the  sentence  apinst  Mary  to  be  published,  »«.  6. 
and  forgot  not  to  inform  the  people,  that  this  was  extorted  from  her  by  m^HIi^**^ 
the  repeated  entreaty  of  both  houses  of  parliament.     At  the  same  time  luT^'^^' 
she  despatched  lord  Buekhurst  and  Beale  to  acquaint  Mary  with  the 
sentence,  and  how  importunately  the  nation  demanded  the  execution  of 
It ;  and  though  she  had  not  hitherto  yielded  tp  these  solicitations,  she 
advised  her  to  prepare  for  an  event  which  might  become  necessary  for 
securing  the  protestant  religion,  as  well  as  quieting  the  mjads  of  the 
people.     Mary  received  the  message  not  only  without  symptoms  of  few, 
but  with  expressions  of  triumph.      "No  wonder,"  said   she»  'Hhe 
English  should  now  thirst  for  the  blood  of  a  foreign  prince;  they  have 
often  ottered  violence  to  their  own  monarchs.     But  after  so  many  suf- 
ferings, death  comes  to  me  as  a  welcome  deliverer.     I  am  proud  to 
think  that  my  life  is  deemed  of  importance  to  the  catholic  religion,  and 
as  a  martyr  for  it  I  am  now  willing  to  die^." 

After  the  publication  of  the  sentence,  Mary  was  stripped  of  every  she  u 
remaining  mark  of  royalty.     The  canopy  of  state  in  her  apartment  was  Si^^^^^ 
pulled  down ;  Paulet  entered  her  chamber,  and  approached  her  person  '*8<»r- 
without  any  cereamny ;  and  even  appeared  covered  in  her  presence. 
Shocked  with  these  indignities,  and  offended  at  this  gross  familiarity,  ^^  ^^ 
to  which  she  had  never  been  accustomed,  Mary  once  more  complained 
to  Elisabeth;  and  at  the  same  time»  as  her  last  reauest»  entreated  that 
she  would  permit  her  servants  to  carry  her  dead  bodv  into  France,  to 
be  laid  among  her  ancestors  in  hallowed  ground;  tnat  some  of  her 
domestics  mupt  be  present  at  her  death,  to  bear  vntness  of  her  inno- 
cence, and  firm  adherence  to  the  catholic  faith ;  that  all  her  servants 
might  be  su£kred  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  enjoy  those  small  legacies 
whieh  she  should  bestow  on  thtm,  as  testimonies  of  her  affection;  and 
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4586.  that,  in  the  mean  time,  her  ahnoner,  or  some  other  catholic  priest, 
might  be  allowed  to  attend  her,  and  to  assist  her  in  preparins  for  an 
eternal  world.  She  besought  her,  in  the  name  of  Jesas,  by  the  soul 
and  memory  of  Henry  the  seventh,  their  common  progenitor,  by  their 
near  consanguinity,  and  the  royal  dignity  with  which  they  were  both 
invested,  to  gratify  her  in  these  particulars,  and  to  indulge  her  so  far  as 
to  signify  her  compliance  by  a  letter  under  her  own  hand.  Whether 
Mary's  letter  was  ever  delivered  to  Elizabeth  is  uncertain.  No  answer 
was  returned,  and  no  regard  paid  to  her  requests.  She  was  offered  a 
protestant  bishop  or  dean  to  attend  her.  Them  she  rejected,  and, 
without  any  clergyman  to  direct  her  devotions,  she  prepared,  in  great 
tranquillity,  for  the  approach  of  death,  which  she  now  believed  to  be 
at  no  great  distance  '• 
1587.  James,  without  losing  a  moment,  sent  new  ambassadors  to  London. 
^iH^hu^to-  These  were  the  master  of  Gray,  and  sir  Robert  Melvil.  In  order  to 
ilw^fallh'Sf^"  1^™^^^  Elizabeth's  fears,  they  offered  that  their  master  would  become 
juiurj  1.'  bound  that  no  conspiracy  should  be  undertaken  against  her  person,  or 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  with  Mary's  consent ;  and,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  this,  would  deliver  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  as  hostages.  If  this  were  not  thought  sufficient,  they 
proposed  that  Mary  should  resign  all^her  rights  and  pretensions  to  her 
son,  from  whom  nothing  injurious  to  the  protestant  religion,  or  incon- 
sistent with  Elizabeth's  safety,  could  be  feared.  The  mrmer  proposal 
Elizabeth  rejected  as  insecure;  the  latter,  as  dangerous.  The  ainbas- 
sadors  were  then  instructed  to  talk  in  a  higher  tone;  and  Melvil  executed 
the  commission  with  fidelity  and  with  zeal.  But  Gray,  with  his  usual 
perfidy,  deceived  his  master,  who  trusted  him  with  a  nq^tiation  of 
so  much  importance,  and  betrayed  the  queen  whom  he  was  employed 
to  save.  He  encouraged  and  urged  Elizabeth  to  execute  the  sentence 
against  her  rival.  He  often  repeated  the  old  proverbial  sentence,  **  The 
dead  cannot  bite."  And  whatever  should  happen,  he  undertook  to 
pacify  the  king's  rage,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any  violent  effects  of  his 
resentment*. 
BiiMiietii's        Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  discovered  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  vio- 

•Dxietjr  anJ    «-         ....  ...         ..         >..,  ^.     ''.*^  .  -. 


lent  agitation  and  disquietude  of  mind.     She  shunned  society,  she  was 
''*^  often  found  in  a  melancholy  and  musing  posture,  and  repeating  with 

much  emphasis  these  sentences,  which  she  borrowed  from  some  of  the 
devices  then  in  vogue;  'aut  fer  aut  fori;  ne  feriare,  fori.'  Much,  no 
doubt,  of  this  apparent  uneasiness  must  be  imputed  to  dissimulation; 
it  was  impossible,  however,  that  a  princess,  naturally  so  cautious  as 
Elizabeth,  should  venture  on  an  action,  which  might  expose  her  memory 
to  in&my,  and  her  life  and  kingdom  to  danger,  without  reflecting  deeply, 
and  hesitating  long.  The  people  waited  her  determination  in  suspense 
and  anxiety;  and,  lest  their  fear  or  their  zeal  should  subside,  rumours  of 
danger  were  artfully  invented,  and  propagated  with  the  utmost  industry. 
Aubespine,  the  French  ambassador,  was  accused  of  having  suborned  an 
assassin  to  murder  the  aueen.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  said  by  some  to 
be  already  arrived  at  Mufordhaven.     Others  affirmed  that  the  duke  of 
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Guise  had  hnded  with  a  strong  army  io  Sussex*     Now  it  was  reported     1587, 

that  the  northern  counties  were  up  in  arms;  next  daj,  that  the  Scots  had 

entered  England  with  all  their  forces ;  and  a  conspiracy,  it  was  whis- 
peredy  was  on  foot  for  seizing  the  queen  and  burning  the  city.  The  panic 
grew  every  day  more  violent;  and  the  people,  astonished  and  enraged, 
called  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  Mary,  as  the  only  thing 
which  could  restore  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom'. 

While  these  sentiments  prevailed  among  her  subjects,  Elizabeth  w*matfac 
thought  she  might  safely  venture  to  strike  the  blow,  which  she  had  so  ^tSi'  ^*^ 
long  meditated.  She  commanded  Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  p^*^; 
state,  to  brine  to  her  the  fatal  warrant;  and  her  behaviour  on  that 
occasion  plainly  showed,  that  it  is  not  to  humanity  that  we  must  ascribe 
her  forbearance  hitherto.  At  the  very  moment  she  was  signing  the  writ 
which  gave  up  a  woman,  a  queen,  and  her  own  nearest  relation,  into  the 
bands  of  the  executioner,  she  was  capable  of  jesting.  **  Go,"  says  she  to 
Davison,  ''and  tell  Walsingbam  what  I  have  now  done,  though  I  am 
afraid  he  will  die  for  grief  when  he  hears  it."  Her  chief  anxiety  was 
how  to  secure  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  Mary's  death, 
without  appearing  to  have  given  her  consent  to  a  deed  so  odious.  She 
often  hinted  to  Paulet  and  Drury,  as  well  as  to  some  other  courtiers,  that 
now  was  the  time  to  discover  the  sincerity  of  their  concern  for  her  safety, 
and  that  she  expected  their  zeal  would  extricate  her  out  of  her  present 
perplexity.  But  they  were  wise  enough  to  seem  not  to  understand  her 
meaning.  Even  after  the  warrant  was  signed,  she  commanded  a  letter 
to  be  written  to  Paulet  in  less  ambiguous  terms,  complaining  of  his 
remissness  in  sparing  so  long  the  life  of  her  capital  enemy,  and  begging 
bim  to  remember  at  last  what  was  incumbent  on  him  as  an  affectionate 
subject,  as  well  as  what  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  oath  of  association, 
and  to  deliver  bis  sovereign  ^rom  continual  fear  and  danger,  by  shorten- 
ing the  days  of  his  prisoner.  Paulet,  thou^  rigorous  and  harsh,  and 
often  brutal  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  thought  his  duty,  as  Mary's 
keeper,  was  nevertheless  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity.  He  rejected 
the  proposal  with  disdain ;  and  lamenting  that  he  should  ever  have  been 
deemed  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  an  assassin,  he  declared  that  the 
queen  might  dispose  of  his  life  at  her  pleasure,  but  that  he  would  never 
stain  his  own  honour,  nor  leave  an  everlasting  mark  of  infamy  on  his 
posterity,  by  lending  his  hand  to  perpetrate  so  foul  a  crime.  On  the 
receipt  ofthis  answer,  Elizabeth  became  extremely  peevish;  and  calling 
him  a  'dainty' and  'precise  fellow,'  whowould  promise  much,  but  perform 
nothing,  she  proposed  to  employ  one  Wingfield,  who  had  both  courage 
and  inclination  to  strike  the  blow '.  But  Davison  remonstrating  against 
this,  as  a  deed  dishonourable  in  itself,  and  of  dangerous  example,  she 
again  declared  her  intention  that  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  com- 
missioners should  be  executed  according  to  law;  and  as  she  had  already 
signed  the  warrant,  she  begged  that  no  further  application  might  be  made 
to  her  on  that  bead.  By  this,  the  privy  counsellors  thought  themselves 
sufficiently  authorized  to  proceed;  and  prompted,  as  they  pretended,  by 
zeal  for  the  queen's  safety,  or  instigated,  as  is  more  probable,  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  they  would  themselves  be  exposed, 

*  Gamd.  5S5,  5S4.  '  Biog.  Bittan.  article  Dariston. 
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i587.  if  the  life  of  the  «[ucen  of  Scoto  were  spared,  they  iissemkled  in  the 
^-'-^—^  council  chamber;  and  by  a  letter  under  all  their  hands » empowered  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  together  with  the  high  sheriflf  of  the 
ooimty,  to  see  the  senteooe  put  in  execution '. 
Mar^'t  b«-  On  Tuesday  the  seventh  of  February,  the  two  earls  arrived  at  Pother- 
i^^£Ih!^  iog^T'  ^^^  demanded  access  to  the  queen,  read  in  her  presence  the 
warrant  for  execution,  and  required  her  to  prepare  to  die  next  morning. 
Mary  heard  them  to  the  end  without  emotion,  and  crossing  herself  in 
the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  '*That 
soul,"  saidshe,  **  is  not  worthy  the  joys  of  heaven,  which  repines  because 
the  body  must  endure  the  stroke  of  the  executioner;  and  though  I  did 
not  expect  that  the  queen  of  En^aad  would  set  the  first  example  of 
violating  the  sacred  person  of  a  sovereign  prince,  I  willingly  submit  to 
that  which  proridenoe  has  decreed  to  be  my  lot;"  and  laymg  her  hand 
on  a  bible,  which  happened  to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly  protested  thai 
she  was  innocent  of  that  conspiracy  which  Babington  had  carried  on 
against  Elizabeth's  life*.  She  then  mentioned  the  requests  contained  in 
her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  but  obtained  no  satisfactory  answer.  She  entreated 
with  particular  earnestness,  that  now  in  her  last  moments  her  almoner 
might  be  suffered  to  attend  her,  and  that  she  might  enjoy  the  consolation 
of  those  pious  institutions  prescribed  by  her  religion.  Even  this  ft vour, 
which  is  usually  granted  to  the  vilest  criminal,  was  absolutely  denied. 

Her  attendants,  during  this  conversation,  were  bathed  in  tears,  and, 
though  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  two  earls,  with  difficulty  sup- 
pressed their  anguish;  but  no  sooner  did  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  withdraw, 
than  they  ran  to  their  mistress,  And  burst  out  into  the  most  passionate 
expressions  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary,  howe  ver,  not  only  retained 
perfect  composure  of  mind  herself,  but  endeavoured  to  moderate  their 
exoessiye  grief;  and  felling  on  her  knees,  with  all  her  domestics  round 
her,  she  thanked  heaven  that  her  sufferings  were  now  so  near  an  end, 
and  prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  eimure  what  still  remained  with 
decency  and  with  fortitude.  Thegrea ter  part  of  the  evening  she  employed 
in  settline  her  worldly  affairs.  She  wrote  her  testament  with  her  own 
hand.  ller  money,  her  jewels,  and  her  clothes,  she  distributed  among 
her  servants,  according  to  their  rank  or  merit.  She  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  the  king  of  France,  and  another  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  full  of 
tender  but  magnanimous  sentiments,  and  recommended  her  soul  to  their 
prayers,  and  her  afflicted  servants  to  their  protection.  At  supper  she 
ate  temperately,  as  usual,  and  conversed  not  only  with  ease,  but  ^th 
cheerfulness;  she  drank  to  every  one  of  her  servants,  and  asked  their 
forgiveness,  if  ever  she  had  failed  in  any  part  of  her  duty  towards  them. 
At  her  wonted  time  she  went  to  bed,  and  slept  calmly  a  few  hours.  Early 
in  the  morning  she  retired  into  her  closet,  and  employed  a  considerable 
time  in  devotion.  At  eight  o'clock  the  high  sheriff  and  his  officers 
entered  her  chamber,  and  found  her  still  kneeling  at  the  altar.  She 
immediately  started  up,  and  with  a  nuijestic  mien,  and  a  countenance 
undismayed,  and  even  cheerful,  advanced  towards  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, leaning  on  two  of  Paulet's  attendants.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
mourning  habit,  but  with  kn  elegance  and  splendour  which  she  had 
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long  laid  aside,  except  on  a  few  festival  days.      An  'Affnus  Dei'  bung     4587. 

by  a  pomander  chain  at  her  neck^  her  heads  at  her  girdle,  and  in  her 

hand  she  carried  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs*  the 
two  earlsy  attendedby  several  gentlemen  from  the  neighbouring  countieb, 
received  her;  and  there  sir  Andrevir  Melvil«  the  master  of  her  household, 
who  had  been  secluded  for  some  weeks  from  her  presence,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  last  farewell.  At  the  sight  of  a  mistress  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  in  such  a  situation,  be  melted  into  tears;  and  as  he  was  bewail- 
ing her  condition,  and  complaining  of  bis  own  hard  fate,  in  being 
appointed  to  carry  the  account  of  such  a  mournful  event  into  Scotland, 
Mary  replied,  "Weep  not,  good  Melvil,  there  is  at  present  great  cause 
for  rejoicing.  Thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary  Stewart  delivered  from  all 
her  cares,  and  such  an  end  put  to  her  tedious  sufferings,  as  she  has  long 
expected.  Bear  witness  that  I  die  constant  in  my  reugion;  firm  in  my 
ii^lity  towards  Scotland;  and  unchanged  in  my  affection  to  France* 
Commend  me  to  my  son.  Tell  him  I  have  done  nothing  injurious  to 
his  kingdom^  to  his  honour,  or  to  his  rights;  and  God  forgive  all  those 
who  have  thirsted,  without  cause,  for  my  blood  I" 

With  much  difficulty,  and  after  many  entreaties,  she  prevailed  on  the 
two  earls  to  allow  Melvil,  together  witb  three  of  her  men  servants  and 
two  of  her  maids,  to  attend  her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  erected  in  the 
same  hall  where  she  had  been  tried,  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  and 
covered,  as  well  as  a  chair,  the  cushion,  and  block,  with  black  cloth. 
Mary  mounted  the  steps  with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this  apparatus  of  death 
with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and  signing  herself  witn  the  cross,  she 
sat  down  in  the  chair.  Beale  read  the  warrant  for  execution  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  which  she  listened  with  a  careless  air,  and  like  one  occupied 
in  other  thoughts.  Then  the  dean  of  Peterborough  began  a  devoiil^ 
discourse,  suitable  to  her  present  condition,  and  offered  up  prayers  to 
heaven  in  her  behalf;  but  she  declared  that  she  could  not  in  conscience 
hearken  to  the  one,  nor  join  with  the  other;  andkneeling  down,  repeated 
a  Latin  prayer.  When  the  dean  had  finished  his  devotions,  she,  with 
%n  audible  voice,  and  in  the  English  tongue,  recommended  unto  God 
the  afflicted  state  of  the  church,  and  prayed  for  prosperity  to  her  son, 
and  for  a  long  life  and  peaceable  reign  to  Elizabeth.  She  declared  that 
she  hoped  for  mercy  onlj  through  the  death  of  Christ,  at  the  foot  of 
whose  image  she  now  willingly  shed  her  blood ;  and  lifting  up  and  kissing 
the  crucifix,  she  thus  addressed  it:  ''As  thv  arms,  O  Jesus,  were 
extended  on  the  cross;  so  with  the  outstretched  arms  of  thy  mercy 
receive  me,  and  forgive  my  sins." 

She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by  taking  off  her  veil  and  upper 
garments:  and  one  of  the  executioners  rudely  endeavouring  to  assist,  she 
gently  checked  him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  undress  before  so  many  spectators,  nor  to  be  served  by  such 
valets.  With  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude,  she  laid  her  neck  on  the 
block;  and  while  one  executioner  held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the 
second  stroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which  falling  out  of  its  attire,  discovered 
her  hair  already  grown  quite  ^rey  with  cares  and  sorrows.  The  execu- 
tioner held  it  np,  still  streaming  with  blood,  and  the  dean  crying  out, 
''So  perish  all  queen  Elizabetn's  enemies!"  the  earl  of  Kent  alone 
answered  Amen.      The  rest  of  the  spectators  continued  silent,  and 
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iS87.     drowned  in  tears;  being  incapable^  at  that  moment,  of  any  other  sea- 
"  timents  but  those  of  pity  or  admiration'. 

Such  was  the  tragical  death  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  after  a  life  of 
forty-four  years  and  two  months,  almost  nineteen  years  of  which  she 
passed  in  captivity.     The  political  parties  which  were  formed  in  the 
kingdom,  during  her  reign,  have  subsisted,  under  various  dienominations, 
ever  since  that  time.     The  rancour  with  which  they  were  at  first  ani- 
mated, hath  descended  to  succeeding  ages,  and  their  prejudices,  as  well 
seDtiinenuof  as  their  rage,  have  been  perpetuated,  and  even  augmented.     Among 
i^e^tag     historians,  who  were  under  the  dominion  of  all  these  passions,  and  who 
^"-  have  either  ascribed  to  her  every  virtuous  and  amiable  quality,  or  have 

imputed  to  her  all  the  vices  of  which  the  human  heart  is  susceptible, 
we  search  in  vain  for  Mary's  real  character.  She  neither  merited  the 
exaggerated  praises  of  the  one,  nor  the  undistinguished  censure  of  the 
other. 
IlSe?'*'  ''^  *^''  ^^^  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  utmost  elegance  of  external 
form,  she  added  those  accomplishments  which  render  their  impression 
irresistible.  Polite,  affable,  insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  of 
speakins  and  of  veriting  with  equal  ease  and  dignity.  Sudden,  however, 
and  violent  in  all  her  attachments ;  because  her  heart  was  warm  and 
unsuspicious.  Inipa  tient  of  contradiction ;  because  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  her  inuincy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No  stranger,  on  some 
occasions,  to  dissimulation;  which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where  she 
received  her  education,  was  reckoned  among  th?  necessary  arts  of 
government.  Not  insensible  of  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure 
with  which  almost  every  woman  beholas  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty. 
Formed  with  the  qualities  which  we  love,  not  with  the  talents  that  we 
admire,  she  was  an  agreeable  woman,  rather  than  an  illustrious  queen^ 
The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  sound  judg- 
ment, and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at  alt  times  under  the 
restraint  of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes. 
To  say  that  she  was  always  unfortunate,  will  not  account  for  that  long 
and  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which  befell  her;  we- 
must  likewise  add,  that  she  was  often  imprudent.  Her  passion  for 
Darnly  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive ;  and  though  the  sudden  transi- 
tion to  the  opposite  extreme,  was  the  natural  effect  of  her  ill-requited 
love,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  insolence,  and  brutality;  yet  neither  these, 
nor  Bothwell's  artful  address  and  important  services,  can  justify  her 
attachment  to  that  nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious 
as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for  this  unhappy  passion;  nor  can  they 
induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and  infamous  scene  which  followed 
upon  it,  with  less  abhorrence.  Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over  this  part 
of  her  character  which  it  cannot  approve,  and  may,  perhaps^  prompt 
some  to  impute  some  of  her  actions  to  her  sitnation,  more  than  to  her  dis- 
positions; and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former,  rather  than  excuse 
the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary's  sufferings  exceed,  both  in  degree 
and  in  duration,  those  tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to 
excite  sorrow  and  commiseration;  and  while  we  survey  them,  we  arc 
apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties;  we  think  of  her  faults  with  less 
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ladigEialioD ,  and  approve  of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person     |^^ 
who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue.  ■■'■ 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted 
in  writing  the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree 
in  ascribing  to  Mary  the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance,  and  elegance  of 
shape,  of  which  the  human  form  is  capable,  lier  hair  was  black,  though, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  sne  frequently  wore  borrowed  locKs, 
and  of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  grey;  her  complexion 
was  exquisitely  fine;  and  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both 
as  to  shape  and  colour.  Her  stature  was  of  an  height  that  rose  to  the 
majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Uek* 
taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and  played  upon  the  lute 
with  uncommon  skill.  Towards  the  end  of  her  liib,  long  confinement, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  houses  in  which  she  had  been  imprisoned, 
brought  on  a  rheumatism^  which  often  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever  beheld  her  person  without  ad- 
miration and  love,  or  will  read  her  history  without  sorrow. 

None  of  her  women  were  suffered  to  come  near  her  dead  body,  which 
was  carried  into  a  room  adjoining  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  it  lay 
for  some  days,  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth  torn  from  a  billiard  table. 
The  block, 4he  scaffold,  the  aprons  of  the  executionera^and  every  thing 
stained  with  her  blood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Not  long  after,  Eliza- 
beth appointed  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough 
with  royal  magnificence.  But  this  vulear  artifice  wfis  employed  in  vain; 
^  the  pageantry  of  a  pompous  funeral  did  not  efface  the  niemory  of  those 
injuries  which  laid  Mary  in  her  grave.  James,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne,  ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  to  be  deposited  among  the  monarchs  of  England. 

Elizabeth  affected  to  receive  the  account  of  Mary's. death  with  the  EiiMimb 
most  violent  emotions  of  surprise  and  concern.     Siffhs,  tears,  lamenta-  i^i^ 
tions,  and  mourning,  were  aU  employed  to  display  the  reality  and  greats  ^^* 
ness  of  her  sorrow. '  Evident  marks  of  dissimulation  and  artifice  may  be 
traced  through  every  period  of  Elizabeth's  proceedings  against  the  life  of 
the  Scottish  queen.  The  commission  for  bringing  Mary  to  a  public  trial 
was  seemingly  extorted  from  her  by  the  entreaties  ot  her  privy  coun- 
sellors.    She  delayed  publishing  the  sentence  against  her.  till  she  was 
twice  solicited  by  both  houses  of  parliament.     Nor  did  she  sign  the 
warrant  for  execution  without  the  utmost  apparent  reluctance.     One 
scene  more  of  the  boldest  and  most  solemn  deceit  remained  to  be  exhi- 
bited.    She  undertook  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  Mary  had  been 
put  to  death  without  her  knowledge,  and  against  her  will.     Davison,  - 
w^ho  neither  suspected  her  intention  nor  his  own  dan^r,  was  her  instru- 
ment in  carrying  on  this  artifice,  and  fell  a  victim  to  it. 

It  was  his  duty,  as  secretary  of  state,  to  lav  before  her  the  warrant  for 
execution,  in  order  to  be  signed;  and,  by  her  command,  he  carried  it 
to  the  great  seal.  She  pretended,  however,  that  she  had  charged  him 
not  to  communicate  what  she  had  done  to  any  person,  nor  to  suffer  the 
warrant  to  so  out  of  his  hands,  without  her  express  permission;  that,  in 
contempt  of  this  order,  he  had  not  only  revealed  the  matter  to  several  of 
her  ministers,  but  had,  in  concert  with  them,  assembled  her  privy  coun- 
sellors, by  whom,  without  her  consent  or  knowledge,  the  warrant  was 
•  X 
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1587.     issued,  and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  empowered  to  put  it  in 

execution.     Though  Davison  denied  all  this,  and  with  circumstances 

which  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  truth  and  credibility;  though  it  can 
,        scarcely  be  conceived  that  her  privy  council,  composed  of  the  persons 
in  whom  she  most  confided,  of  her  ministers  and  favourites,wonld  assemble 
within  the  walls  of  her^palace,  and  venture  to  transact  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  without  her  privity,  and  contrary  to  her  inclination; 
yet  so  far  did  she  carry  her  dissimulation,  that,  with  all  the  signs  of 
displeasure  and  of  rage,  she  banished  most  of  her  counsellors  out  of  her 
presence,  and  treated  Burleigh,  in  particular,  so  harshly,  and  with  such 
marks  of  disgust,  that  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and  in  the  deepest 
affliction  wrote  to  the  queen,  begging  leave  to  resign  all  his  places,  that 
he  might  retire  to  his  own  estate.   Davison  she  instantly  deprived  of  his 
uatnh.        office,  and  committed  him  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.     He  was  soon 
after  brought  to  a  solemn  trial  in  the  starchamber,  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  often  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  queen*s 
pleasure.     He  languished  several  years  in  confinement,  and  never  reco- 
vered any  degree  of  favour  or  of  power.     As  her  jealousy  and  fear  had 
bereaved  the  queen  of  Scots  of  life,  in  order  to  palliate  this  part  of  her 
conduct,  Elizabeth  made  no  scruple  of  sacrificmg  the  reputation  and 
happiness  of  on#of  the  most  virtuous  and  able  men  in  her  kingdom*. 
Bitaaheiii         This  solcmu  farce,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  furnished  Eliza- 
•miMmn    bcth,  howover,  with  an  apology  to  the  king  of  Scots.     As  the  prospect 
Jane*.        of  his  mother's  danger  had  excited  the  king's  filial  care  and  concern, 
the  account  of  her  death  filled  him  with  ^rief  and  resentment.     His 
subjects  felt  the  dishonour  done  to  him  and  to  the  nation.      In  order 
to  sooth  both,  Elizabeth  instantly  despatched  Robert  Gary,  one  of  lord 
Hunsdon's  sons,  with  a  letter  expressing  her  extreme  affliction   on 
account  of  that  miserable  accident,  which,  as  she  pretended,  had 
happened  far  contrary  to  her  appointment  or  intention.     James  would 
not  permit  her  messenger  to  enter  Scotland,  and  with  some  difficulty 
received  a  memorial  which  he  sent  from  Berwick.     It  contained  the 
tale  concerning  Davison,  dressed  up  with  all  the  circumstances  which 
tended  to  exCuipate  Elizabeth,  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  his 
rashness  or  treachery.     Such  a  defence  gave  little  satisfaction,  and 
was  considered  as  mockery  added  to  insult;  and  many  of  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  the  king,  breathed  nothing  but  revenge.     Elizabeth  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  pacify  them,  and  she  wanled  neither  able  in- 
struments nor  plausible  reasons,  in  order  to  accomplish  this.     Leicester 
wrote  to  the  king,  and  Walsingham  to  secretary  Maitland.     They 
represented  the  certain  destruction  to  which  James  would  expose  him- 
self, if,  with  the  forces  of  Scotland  alone,  he  should  venture  to  attack 
a  kingdom  so  far  superior  in  power;  that  the  history  of  past  ages,  as 
well  as  his  mother'ssad  experience,  might  convince  him,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  or  deceitful,  than  dependence  on  foreign  aid;  that 
the  king  of  France  would  never  wish  to  see  the  British  kingdoms  united 
under  one  monarch,  nor  contribute  to  invest  a  prince  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  house  of  Guise  with  such  formidable  power;  that  Philip  might 

<  Camd.  556.    Strype,  iii.  570.     See  Appendix,  No.  LIl.    Cabbala,  229,  etc. 
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be  a  more  aotive  ally,  but  would  certainly  prove  a  more  dangerous     i587. 
one;  and»  under  pretence  of  assisting  him^  would  assert  his  own  right  ■ 

to  the  English  crown,  which  he  already  began  openly  to  claim :  that 
the  same  statute,  on  which  the  sentence  of  death  against  his  mother 
had  been  founded,  would  justify  the  excluding  him  from  the  succession 
to  the  crown;  that  the  English,  naturally  averse  from  the  dominion  of 
strangers,  would  not  fail,  if  exasperated  by  his  hostilities,  to  apply  it  in 
that  manner;  that  Elizabeth  was  disposed  to  repair  the  wrongs  which 
the  mother  had  suffered  by  her  tenderness  ana  affection  towards  the 
son;  and  that,  by  engaging  in  a  fruitless  war,  he  would  deprive  himself 
of  a  noble  inheritance,  which,  by  cultivating  her  friendship,  he  must 
iofailibly  obtain.  These  representations,  added  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  weakness,  to  the  smallness  of  his  revenues,  to  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  some  of  the  nobles,  to  the  dubious  fidelity  of  others,  and  to 
the  influence  of  that  faction  which  was  entirely  at  Elisabeth's  devotion, 
convinced  James  that  a  war  with  England,  however  just,  would  in  the 
present  juncture  be  alto^ther  impolitical.  All  these  considerations 
induced  him  to  stifle  his  resentment;  to  appear  satisfied  with  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Davison;  and  to  preserve  all  the  semblances 
of  friendship  with  the  English  court '.  In  this  manner  did  the  cloud 
which  threatened  such  a  storm  pass  away.  Mary's  death,  like  that  of 
a  common  criminal,  remained  unavenged  by  any  prince;  and  whatever 
infomy  Elizabeth  might  incur,  she  was  exposed  to  no  new  danger  on  that 
account. 

Mary's  death,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  master  of  Gray,  and  lost  ixignea  or 
him  the  king's  favour,  which  he  had  for  some  time  possessed.  He  was  ^fo^^ 
become  as  odious  to  the  nation  as  favourites,  who  acquire  power  with* 
out  merit,  and  exercise  it  without  discretion,  usually  are.  The  trea- 
cherous part  which  he  had  acted  during  his  late  embassy  was  no  secret, 
and  filled  James,  who  at  length  came  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  with  asto- 
nishment. The  courtiers  observed  the  symptoms  of  disgust  arising  in 
the  king's  mind,  his  enemies  seized  the  opportunity,  and  sir  William 
Stewart,  in  revenge  of  the  perfidy  with  which  Gray  had  betrayed  his 
brother,  captain  James,  publicly  accused  him  before  a  convention  of 
nobles,  not  only  of  having  contributed,  by  his  advice  and  suggestions, 
to  take  away  the  life  of  the  queen,  but  of  holding  correspondence  with 
popish  princes,  in  order  to  subvert  the  religion  established  in  the  king^^ 
dom.  Gray,  unsupported  by  the  king,  deserted  by  all,  and  conscious 
of  his  own  guilt,  made  a  feeble  defence.     He  was  condemned  to  per*- 

G^tual  banishment,  a  punishment  very  unequal  to  his  crimes.  But  the 
ng  was  unwilling  to  abandon  one  whom  he  had  once  favoured  so 
highly,  to  the  rigour  of  justice;  and  lord  Hamilton,  his  near  relation, 
and  the  other  nobles  who  had  lately  returned  from  exile,  in  eratitude 
for  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  served  them,  interceded  warmly  in  hb 
behalf. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  destruction  of  one  of  his  enemies^ 
captain  James  Stewart  thought  the  juncture  favourable  for  nrosecuting 
his  revenge  on  them  all.     He  singled  out  secretary  Maitland;  the  most 
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1587.      eminent  both  for  abilities  and  enmity  to  him;  and  offered  to  prove  tbat 

•" he  was  no  less  accessory  than  Gray  to  the  queen's  death,  and  had  even 

formed  a  design  of  delivering  up  the  king  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  But  time  and  absence  had,  in  a  great  measure,  extinguished 
the  king's  affection  for  a  minion  who  so  Uttle  deserved  it.  All  the 
courtiers  combined  against  him  as  a  common  enemy;  and,  instead  of 
gaining  his  point,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor conferred  upon  Maitland,  who,  together  with  that  dignity,  enjoyed 
all  the  power  and  influence  of  a  prime  minister. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  church,  which  met  this  year,  the  same  hatred 
to  the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  same  jealousy  and  fSear  of  their  encroach- 
ments, appeared.  But  as  the  king  was  now  of  full  age,  and  a  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  on  that  occasion,  the  clei^y  remained  satisfied 
with  appointing  some  of  their  number  to  represent  their  grievances  to 
that  court,  from  which  great  things  were  expected. 
The  kins  Prcvious  to  this  meeting  of  parliament,  James  attempted  a  work 

m?teKo^^  worthy  of  a  kine.  The  deadly  feuds  which  subsisted  between  many 
^'^^  of  the  great  families,  and  which  were  transmitted  from  one  generation 
toanother,  weakened  the  strength  of  thekiogdom;  contributed,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance,  to  preserve  a  fierce  and  barbarous  spirit  among 
the  nobles;  and  proved  the  occasion  of  many  disasters  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country.  After  many  preparatory  negotiations,  he  invited 
the  contending  parties  to  a  royal  entertainment  in  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood  House;  and  partly  by  his  authority,  partly  by  his  entreaties, 
obtained  their  promise  to  bury  their  dissensions  in  perpetual  oblivion. 
From  thence  he  conducted  them,  in  solemn  procession,  throush  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  marching  by  pairs,  each  hand  in  hand  with  his 
enemy.  A.  collation  of  .wine  and  sweetmeats  was  prepared  at  the 
public  cross,  and  there  they  drank  to  each  other,  with  all  the  signs  of 
reciprocal  forgiveness  and  of  future  friendship.  The  people,  who  were 
present  at  a  spectacle  so  unusual,  conceived  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  seeing  concord  and  tranc^uillit^  established  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  testified  their  satisfaction  by  repeated  acclamations'.  Un- 
happily, the  effects  of  this  reconciliation  were  not  correspondent  either 
to  the  pious  endeavours  of  the  king,  or  to  the  fond  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  first  care  of  the  parliament  was  the  security  of  the  protestant 
religion.  All  the  laws  passed  in  its  favour,  since  the  reformation,  were 
ratified;  and  a  new  andf  severe  one  was  enacted  against  seminary  priests 
and  Jesuits,  whose  restless  industry  in  making  proselytes,  brought  many 
of  them  into  Scotland  about  this  time.  Two  acts  of  this  parliameat 
deserve  more  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the  consequences  with 
which  they  were  followed. 
^;^^,j  The  one  respected  the  lands  of  the  church.    As  the  public  revenues 

|U*^j^n  were  not  sufficient  for  defraying  the  king's  ordinary  charges;  as  the 
lands.  administration  of  the  government  beqame  more  complicated  and  more 
expensive;  as  James  was  naturally  profuse,  and  a  stranger  to  economy; 
it  was  necessary,,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  provide  some  fund  propor- 
tioned to  his  exigencies.  But  no  considerable  sum  could  be  levied  on 
the  commons,  who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

*  Spotsw.  164.     Cald.  iv.  15. 
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The  nobles  were  linaccustomed  to  bear  the  burthen  of  heaVy  taxes.  1587. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  were '  the  only  source  whence  a  proper  — — 
supply  could  be  drawn.  Notwithstandine  all  the  depredations  of  the 
laity  since  the  reformation,  and  the  various  devices  which  ihey  had 
employed  to  seize  the  church  lands,  some  considerable  portion  of  them 
remained  still  unalienated,  and  were  held  either  by  the  bishops  who 
possessed  the  benefices,  or  were  granted  to  laymen  during  pleasure. 
All  these  lands  were  in  this  parliameiot  annexed,  by  one  general  law', 
to  the  crown,  and  the  king  was  empowered  to  apply  the  rents  of  them 
to  his  own  use.  The  tithes  alone  were  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  persons  who  served  the  cure,  and  the  principal  mansion  house, 
with  a  few  acres  of  land,  by  way  of  glebe,  allotted  for  their  residence. 
By  this  great  accession  of  property,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
king  must  have  acquired  a  vast  increase  of  power,  and  the  influence  of 
the  nobles  have  suffered  a  proportional  diminution.  The  very  reverse 
of  this  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  case.  Almost  all  grants  of 
church  lands,  prior  to  this  act,  were  thereby  confirmed;  and  titles, 
which  were  formerly  reckoned  precarious,  derived  thence  the  sanction 
of  parliamentary  authority.  James  was  likewise  authorized,  during  a 
limited  time,  to  make  new  alienations;  and  such  ^i-as  the  facility  of  his 
temper,  ever  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  servants,  and  to 
mtify  their  most  extravagant  demands,  that  not  only  during  the  time 
Bmited,  but  throughout  his  whole  reign,  he  was  continually  employed 
in  bestowmg,  and  his  parliament  in  ratifying,  grants  of  this  kind  to  his 
nobles  :  hence  little  advantage  accrued  to  the  crown  from  that  which 
might  have  been  so  valuable  an  addition  to  its  revenues.  The  bishops, 
however,  were  great  sufferers  by  the  law.  But  at  this  juncture  neither 
the  king  nor  his  ministers  were  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  an  order 
of  men,  odious  to  the  people,  and  persecuted  by  the  clergy.  Their 
enemies  promoted  the  law  with  the  utmost  zeal.  The  prospect  of 
sbaring  in  their  spoils  induced  all  parties  to  codspnt  to  it;  and  after  a 
step  so  fatal  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  dignified  clergv,  it 'was  no 
difficult  matter  to  introduce  that  change  in  the  government  oi  the  church 
which  soon  after  took  place*. 

The  change  which  the  other  statute  produced  in  the  civil  constitution  ^^l^" 
was  no  less  remarkable.    Under  the  feudal  system,  every  fi^eholder,  or  mmed  imo 
immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  parliament.  Ej  tbdTU. 
These  freeholders  were  orieinally  few  in  number,  nut  possessed  of  great  m^^*" 
and  extensive  property.     By  degrees  these  vast  possessions  were  divided 
by  the  proprietors  themselves,  or  parcelled  out  by  the  prince,  or  split 
by  other  accidents.     The  number  of  freeholders  became  greater,  and 
their  condition  more  unequal;  besides  the  ancient  barons,  who  pre- 
served their  estates  and  their  power  unimpaired,  there  arose  another 
order,  whose  rights  were  the  same,  though  their  wealth  and  influence 
were  far  inferior.     But,  in  rude  ages,  when  the  art  of  government  was 
extremely  imperfect,  when  parliaments  were  seldom  assembled,  and^ 
deliberated  on  matters  little  interesting  to  a  martial  people,  few  of  the* 
« lesser  barons'  took  their  seats,  and  the  whole  parliamentary  jurisdic- 
tion was  exercised  by  the  '^greater  barons,'  in  conjunction  with  the 

*  Pari.  11.  Jac.  VI.  c.  29.  '  »  SpoUw.  W5, 
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1587.  occletiastical  order.  James  the  first,  fond  of  imitatiDg  the  forms  of  the 
'■'—-^"•^  English  constitution  9  to  which  he  had  been  long  accustomed*  and 

desirous  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  great  nobles, 
procured  an  act  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  dispensing  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  lesser  barons,  and 
empowering  those  in  each  county  to  choose  two  commissioners  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament.  This  law,  like  many  other  resulations  of  that 
wise  prince,  produced  little  e£fect.  All  the  kiog*s  vassals  continued,  as 
formerly,  possessed  of  a  right  to  be  present  in  parliament;  but,  unless 
in  some  extraordinary  conjunctures,  the  greater  barons  alone  attended. 
But,  by  means  of  the  reformation,  the  constitution  had  undergone  a 
great  change.  The  aristocratical  power  of  the  nobles  had  been  much 
mcreased,  and  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  the  crown 
usually  employed  to  check  their  usurpation,  and  to  balance  their  autho- 
rity, had  aiminished  in  proportion.  Many  of  the  abbeys  and  priories 
had  been  erected  into  temporal  peerages;  and  the  protestant  bishops, 
an  indigent  race  of  men,  and  odious  to  the  nation,  wore  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  weight  and  credit  which  their  predecessors  derived  from 
their  own  exorbitant  wealth,  and  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the 
people.  In  this  situation,  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  em^ 
ployed  by  James  the  first,  and  obtained  a  law  reviving  the  statute  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven;  and  from  that  time  the  com* 
mons  of  ScoUand  have  sent  their  representatives  to  parliament.  An 
act,  which  tended  so  visibly  to  abridge  their  authority,  did  not  pass 
without  opposition  from  many  of  the  nobles.  But  as  the  king  had  a 
right  to  summon  the  lesser  barons  to  attend  in  person,  others  were 
apprehensive  of  seeing  the  house  filled  with  a  multitude  of  his  depend- 
ents, and  consented  the  more  willingly  to  a  law  which  laid  them  under 
the  restriction  of  appearing  only  by  their  representatives. 

1588.  The  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  began  with  an 
I^f;f  universal  expectation  throughout  all  Europe,  that  it  was  to  be  distin- 
m^?^''    guished  by  wonderfiil  events  and  revolutions.     Several  astrologers, 

according  to  the  accounts  of  contemporary  historians,  had  predicted 
this ;  and  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  two  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe 
was  such,  that  a  saigacious  observer,  without  any  supernatural  intel- 
ligence, might  have  hanrded  the  prediction,  and  have  foreseen  the 
approach  of  sokoe  grand  crisis.  In  France,,  it  was  erident,  from  the 
astonishing  progress  of  the  league,  conducted  by  a  leader  vHbose  ambi- 
tion was  restrained  by  no  scruples,  and  whose  genius  had  hitherto 
surmounted  aU  diificaities;  as  well  as  from  the  timid,  variable,  and 
impolitic  councils  of  Henry  the  third,  that  either  that  monarch  must 
submit  to  abandon  the  throne,  of  which  he  was  unworthy,  or  by  some 
sudden  and  daring  blow  cut  off  his  formidable  rival.  Accordingly,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  duke  of  Guise  drove  his  master  out  of  his 
capital  city,  and  forced  him  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  left  him  only 
^Ihe  shadow  of  royalty;  and  before  the  year  expired,  he  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  the  resentment  and  fear  ^f  Henry,  and  to  his  own  security. 
In  Spain  the  operations  wiere  such  as  promised  something  still  more 
uncommon.  Diartn^  three  years  Philip  bad  employed  all  the  power  of 
his  European  dominions,  and  exhausted  the  treasures  of  the  Indies,  in 
vast  preparations  for  war.    A  fleet,  the  greatest  that  had  ever  appeared 
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ia  the  ocean,  wbs  rendy  to  sail  firom  Lubon,  and  a  numerous  land  army  iw* 
was  assembled  to  embark  on  board  of  it.  Its  destination  was  still  ^— — 
unknown,  though  many  circumstances  made  it  probable  that  the  blow 
was  aimed,  in  the  first  place,  against  England.  Elizabeth  had  lone 
giren  secret  aid  to  the  revolted  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
now  openly  afforded  them  her  protection.  A  numerous  body  of  her 
troops  was  in  their  service »  the  earl  of  Leicester  commanded  their 
armies;  she  had  great  sway  in  the  civil  government  of  the  republic; 
and  soine  of  its  most  considerable  towns  were  in  her  possession.  Her 
fleets  had  insulted  the  coasts  of  Spain,  intercepted  the  galleors  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  threatened  the  colonies  there.  Roused  by  so  many 
injuries,  allured  by  views  of  ambition,  and  animated  by  a  superstitious 
seal  for  propagating  the  Romish  religion,  Philip  resolved  not  only  to 
invade,  but  to  conquer  England,  to  which  his  descent  from  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  donation  of  pope  Sixtus  the  fifth,  gave  him,  in 
his  own  opinion,  a  double  title, 

Elizabeth  saw  the  danger  approach,  and  prepared  to  encounter  it.  coniiaetor 
The  measures  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom  were  concerted  and  carried  fSHJ- 
on  with  the  wisdom  and  vigour  which  distinguished  her  reign.  Her  '^' 
chief  care  was  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots.  She  had 
treated  the  queen  his  mother  with  a  rigour  unknown  among  princes; 
she  had  often  used  himself  harshly,  and  with  contempt;  and  though  he 
had  hitherto  prudently  suppressed  his  resentment  of  these  injuries,  she 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  altogether  extbguished,  and  was  afraid  that,  ip 
her  present  dtuation,  it  might  burst  out  with  fatal  violence.  Philip^ 
sensible  how  much  an  alliance  with  Scotland  would  facilitate  his  enter^ 
prise,  courted  James  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  He  excited  him  to 
revenge  his  mother's  wrong ;  he  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  sharing 
his  conquests;  and  offered  him  in  marriage  his  daughter,  the  infanta 
Isabella.  At  the  same  time,  Scotland  swarmed  with  priests,  his  emis- 
saries, who  seduced  some  of  the  nobles  to  popery,  and  corrupted  others 
with  bribes  and  promises.  Huntly,  Errol,  Crawford,  were  the  heads  of 
a  Action  which  openly  espoused  the  interest  of  Spain.  Lord  Maxwell, 
arrifing  from  (hat  court,  began  to  assemble  his  followers,  and  to  take 
anna,  that  he  might  be  ready  tp  join  the  Spaniards.  In  order  to 
counterbalance  all  these,  Elizabeth  made  the  warmest  professions  of 
firiendship  to  the  king;  and  Ashby,  her  ambassador,  entertained  him 
with  magnificent  hopes  and  promises.  He  assured  him,  that  his  riKbt  of 
succession  to  the  crown  should  be  publicly  acknowledged  in  England; 
that  he  should  be  created  a  duke  in  that  kingdom;  that  he  should  be 
admitted  to  some  share  in  the  government;  and  receive  a  considerable 
pension  annually,  James,  it  is  probable,  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
Elizabeth's  arts,  to  rely  entirely  on  these  promises.  But  he  understood 
his  own  interest  in  the  present  juncture,  and  pursued  it  with  much 
steadiness.  He  rejected  an  alliance  with  Spain,  as  dangerous.  He 
refused  to  admit  into  his  presence  an  ambassador  from  the  pope.  He 
seized  colonel  Semple,  an  agent  of  the  prince  of  Parma.  He  drove 
many  of  the  seminary  priests  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  marched  suddenly 
to  Dumfries,  dispersed  MajLwell's  followers,  and  took  him  prisoner.  In 
a  convention  of  the  nobles,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  inviolably 
to  the  league  with  England;  and,  without  listening  to  the  suggestions  of 


defence  of 
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I&88.  revenge,  determined  to  act  in  concert  with-Elizabeth,  against  the  common 
enemy  of  the  protestanl  faith.  He  put  the  kingdom  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  and  levied  troops  to  obstruct  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
offered  to  send  an  army  to  Elizabeth's  assistance,  and  told  her  ambassa- 
dor that  he  expected  no  other  favour  from  the  king  of  Spain,  but  that 
which  Polyphemus  had  promised  to  Ulysses,  that  when  he  had  devoured 
all  his  companions,  he  would  make  him  his  last  morsel '. 

The  zeal  of  the  people,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  king ;  and  the  extraordinary  danger,  with  which  they  were  threatened, 
suggested  to  them  an  extraordinary  expedient  for  their  security.  A  bond 
was  framed  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion,  as  well  as  the  defence 
of  the  king's  person  and  government,  in  opposition  to  all  enemies,  foreigD 
and  domestic.  This  contained  a  confession  of  the  protestant  faith,  a 
particular  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  the  most  solemn 
promises,  in  the  name  and  through  the  strength  of  God,  of  adhering  to 
each  other  in  supporting  the  former,  and  contending  against  the  latter, 
to  the  utmost  of  tneir  power*.  The  king,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people,  subscribed  with  equal  alacrity.  Strange  or  uncommon  as 
such  a  combination  may  now  appear,  many  circumstances  contributed 
at  that  time  to  recommend  it,  and  to  render  the  idea  familiar  to  the 
Scots.     When  roused  by  an  extraordinary  event,  or  alarmed  by  iany 

Jublic  danger,  the  people  of  Israel  were  accustomed  to  bind  themselves, 
y  a  solemn  covenant,  to  adhere  to  that  religion  which  the  Almighty 
had  established  among  them;  this  the  Scots  considered  as  a  sacred  pre- 
cedent, which  it  became  them  to  imitate.  In  that  age,  no  considerable 
enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Scotland,  without  a  bond  of  mutual 
defence,  which  all  concerned  reckoned  necessary  for  their  security. 
The  form  of  this  religious  confederacy  is  plainly  borrowed  from  those 
political  ones,  of  which  so  nuiny  instances  have  occurred;  the  articles, 
stipulations,  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  are  exactly  the  same  in 
both.  Almost  aft  the  considerable  popish  princes  were  then  joined  in 
a  league  for  extirpating  the  reformed  religion,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  natural,  or  seemed  more  elEcacious,  than  to  enter  into  a  counter- 
association,  in  order  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that  formidable  conspiracy. 
To  these  causes  did  the  '<^ovenant,  which  is  become  so  famous  inhistory, 
owe  its  origin.  It  was  renewed  at  different  times  durinc  the  reign  of 
James  ^.  It  was  revived  with  great  solemnity,  though  with  considerable 
alterations,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  eight. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  English  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-three,  and  enforced  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of 
both  kingdoms.  The  political  purposes  to  which  it  was  then  made 
subservient,  and  the  violent  and  unconstitutional  measures  which  it  was 
then  employed  to  promote,  it  is  not  our  province  to  explain.  But  at 
the  juncture  in  which  it  was  first  introduced,  we  may  pronounce  it  to 
have  been  a  prudent  and  laudable  device  for  the  defence  of  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  the  nation ;  nor  were  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived, 
other  than  might  have  been  expected  from  men  alarmed  with  the 
impending  danger  of  popery,  and  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the 
most  bigoted  and  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe. 
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Philip's  eagerness  to  conquer  England  did  not  inspire  him  either  with     isss. 

the  Yigour  or  despatch  necessary  to  ensure  the  success  of  so  mighty  an 

enterprise.  His  fleet,  which  ought  to  have  sailed  in  April,  did  not 
enter  the  En^h  channel  till  the  middle  of  July.  It  horered  many 
days  on  the  coast,  in  expectation  of  heing  joined  by  the  prince  of  Parma^ 
who  was  blocked  up  in  the  ports  of  Flanders  by  a  Dutch  squadron; 

Continual  disasters  pursued  the  Spaniards  during  that  time ;  successive  ,j^ ,, 

storms  and  battles,  which  are  well  known,  conspired  with  their  own  ill-  der«t«i. 
conduct  to  disappoint  their  enterprise.     And  by  the  blessing  of  provi- 
dence, which  watched  with  remarkable  care  over  theprotestant  religion 
and  the  liberties  of  Britain,  the  English  valour  scattered  and  destroyed 
the  armada,  on  which  Philip  had  arrogantly  bestowed  the  name  of  invin-  ' 

cible«  After  being  driven  out  of  the  English  seas,  their  shattered  ships 
were  forced  to  steer  their  course  towards  Spain,  round  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Many:  of  them  suffered  shipwreck  on  these  dangerous  and 
unknown  coasts.  Though  James  kept  his  subjects  under  arms,  to  watch 
the  moltons  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  prevent  their  landing  in  an  hostile 
manner,  he  received  with  great  humanity  seven  hundred  who  were 
forced  ashore  by  a  tempest,  and,  after  supplying  them  with  necessaries, 
permitted  them  to  return  into  their  own  country. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  Elizabeth  sent  an  ambassador  to 
congratulate  with  James,  and  to  compliment  him  on  the  firmness  and 
generosity  he  had  discovered  during  a  conjuncture  so  dangerous.  But 
none  of  Ashby's  promises  were  any  longer  remembered;  that  minister 
was.  even  accused  of  having  exceeded  his  powers,  by  his  too  liberal 
offers;  and,  conscious  of  his  owq,  falsehood,  or  ashamed  of  being 
disowned  by  his  court,  withdrew  Secretly  out  of  Scotland'. 

Philip,  convinced  by  fatal  experience  of  his  own  rashness  in  attempting     ^^^ 
the  conquest  of  England,  by  a  naval  armament,  equipped  at  so  great  a  PbiUii'.  iit- 
distance,  and  sub  jected,  in  all  its  operations,  to  the  delays,  and  dangers,  sSSlMd!* 
and  uncertainties,  arising  from  seas  and  winds,  resolved  to  make  his 
attack  in  another  form,  and  to  adopt  the  plan  which  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  had  long  meditated,  ofinva<hng  Enjgland  through  Scotland.     A 
body  of  his  troops,  he  imagined,  might  be  easily  wafted  over  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  thut  kingdom;  and  if  they  could  once  obtain  fooling, 
or  procure  assistance  there,    the  frontier  of  England  was  open  and 
defenceless,  and  the  northern  counties  full  of  Roman  catholics,  who 
would  receive  them  with  open  arms.     Meanwhile,  a  descent  might  be 
threatened  on  the  southern  coast,  which  would  divide  the  English  army, 
distract  their  councils,   and  throw  the  whole  kingdom  into  terrible 
convulsions.     In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  execution  of  this 
design,  he  remitted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  Bruce,  a  seminary 
priest  in  Scotland,  and  employed  him,  together  with  Hay,  Creighton, 
and  Tyrie,  Scottish  Jesuits,  to  eain  over  as  many  persons  of  distinction   ' 
as  possible  to  his  interest.     Zeal  for  popery,  ami  the  artful  insinuations  p^,i,h 
of  these  emissaries,  induced  several  noblemen  to  favour  a  measure  which  "H;^^^ 

conspire 

tended  so  manifestly  to  the  destruction  of  their  country.  Huntly,  though  ^"^  >h» 
the  king  had  lately  given  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  favourite     ^' 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  continued  warmly  attached  to  the  Romish  church. 
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i589.     Crawford  and  Enrol  were  animated  with  the  leal  of  new  converts.     They 
*"  '  all  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the  prince  of  Parma,  and,  in  their 

letters  to  him,  offered  their  service  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  undertook, 
with  the  aid  of  six  thousand  men,  to  render  him  master  of  Scotland, 
and  to  bring  so  many  of  their  vassals  into  the  field,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  enter  England  with  a  numerous  army.  Francis  Stewart,  grandson 
of  James  the  fifth',  whom  the  king  had  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  though 
influenced  by  no  motive  of  religion,  for  he  still  adhered  to  the  protestant 
ftith,  was  prompted  merely  by  caprice,  and  the  restlessness  of  his 
nature,  to  join  in  this  treasonable  correspondence. 
F«k.  17.  All  these  letters  were  intercepted  in  England.     Elisabeth,  alarmed 

•  at  the  danger  which  threatened  her  own  kingdom,  sent  ihem  immediately 

to  the  king,  and,  reproaching  him  with  his  former  lenity  towards  the 
popish  party,  called  upon  him  to  check  this  formidable  conspiracy  by  a 
rhm  kiog's  proper  severity.  But  James,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  protestant 
!!?uhmrd  '®'^K'<^°»  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  theological  controversies 
to  poptr J.  between  the  reioriners  and  the  church  of  Rome,  though  he  had  employed 
himself,  at  that  early  period  of  life,  in  writing  a  conunentary  on  the 
Revelations,  in  which  he  laboured  to  prove  the  pope  to  be  antichrist, 
had,  nevertheless,  adopted  already  those  maxims  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  catholics,  to  which  he  adhered  through  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  Roman  catholics  were  at  that  .time  a  powerful  and  active 
party  in  England;  they  were  far  firom  beine  an  inconsiderable  &ction 
m  his  own  kingdom.  The  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain  were  ready  to 
take  part  in  all  their  machinations,  and  to  second  every  effort  of  their 
bigotry.  The  opposition  of  such  a  body  to  his  succession  to  the  crown 
of  England,  added  to  the  averseness  of  tne  English  from  the  government 
of  strangers,  might  create  him  many  difficulties.  In  order  to  avoid 
these,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  his  succession,  by  the  hopes  of 
gentler  treatment,  and  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour  of  those  laws, 
which  were  now  in  force  against  them.  This  attempt  to  gain  one  partv 
by  promises  of  indulgence  and  acts  of  clemency,  while  he  adhered  with 
aU  the  obstinacy  of  a  disputant  to  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  other, 
has  given  an  air  of  mystery,  and  even  of  contradiction,  to'  this  part  of 
the  king's  character.  The  papists,  with  the  credulity  of  a  sect  struggling 
to  obtain  power,  believed  his  heart  to  be  wholly  theirs;  and  the  pro- 
testants,  with  the  jealousy  inseparable  from  those  who  are  already  in 
possession  of  power,  viewed  every  act  of  lenity  as  a  mark  of  indifference, 
or  a  symptom  of  apostacy.  In  order  to  please  both,  James  often  aimed 
at  an  excessive  refinement,  mingled  with  dissimulation,  in  which  he 
imagined  the  perfection  of  government  and  of  kingcraft  to  consist. 
His  ezof^  Uis  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was  agreeable  to  these  general  maxims. 
toUw'm-  Notvirithstanding  the  solicitations  of  the  queen  of  England,  enforced  by 
the  zealous  remonstrances  of  his  own  clei^,  a  short  imprisonment  was 
the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  upon  Huntly  and  his  associates.  But 
he  soon  had  reason  to  repent  an  act  of  clemency  so  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  government.  The  first  use  irfiioh  the  conspirators  made 
of  their  liberty  was,  to  assemble  their  followers;  and,  under  pretence 

1  He  was  the  son  of  John  Prior,  of  Goldinghmm,  one  of  Jines's  natural  children. 
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of  remonDg  cfaanoellor  Maitland,  aa  able  mkusler,  but  warmly  deyoted  I580^ 
to  the  En^ifth  interest,  from  the  king's  council  and  presence*  tbej 
attempted  to  seize  James  himself.  This  attempt  being  defeated,  partly 
bj  Maitland's  vigilance,  and  partly  by  their  own  ill-eonduct»  they  were 
forced  to  retire  to  the  north,  where  they  openly  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion*  But  as  the  king's  government  was  not  generally  unpopular, 
or  his  ministers  odious,  their  own  vassals  joined  them  slowly,  and  dis- 
covered no  zeal  in  the  cause.  The  king,  in  person,  advancing  against 
them  with  such  forces  as  he  could  suddenly  levy,  they  durst  not  rely  so 
much  on  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  which,  though  superior  in  number^ 
followed  them  with  reluctance,  as  to  hazard  a  battle;  but  suffering  them 
to  disperse,  they  surrendered  to  the  king,  and  threw  themselves  on  his 
mercy.  Huntly,  Errol,  Crawford,  and  Bothwell,  were  all  brought  to  a 
public  trial.  Repeated  acts  of  treason  were  easily  proved  against  them. 
The  king,  however,  did  not  permit  any  sentence  to  be  pronounced; 
and,  after  keeping  them  a  few  months  in  confinement,  he  took  occasion, 
amidst  the  public  festivity  and  rejoicings  at  the  approach  of  his  marriage, 
to  set  them  at  liberty'. 

As  James  was  the  only  descendant  ofihe  ancient  monarchs  of  Scotland  ^^^'{'^ 
in  the  direct  line;  as  all  hopes  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  the  two  kingdoms  ^S!  - - 
would  have  expired  with  nim;  as  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  lunatic;  the  king's  marriage  was,  on  all  these 
aceomits,  an  event  which  the  nation  wished  for  with  the  utmost  ardour. 
He  himself  was  no  less  desirous  of  accomplishing  it;  and  bad  made 
overtures  for  that  purpose  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  the  second* 
king  of  Denmark.  But  Elizabeth,  jealous  of  every  thing  that  would 
render  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stewart  more  acceptable  to  the 
English,  endeavoured  to  perplex  James,  in  the  same  manner  she  had 
done  Mary,  and  employed  as  many  artifices  to  defeat  or  to  retard  his 
marriage.  His  ministers,  gained  by  bribes  and  promises,  seconded  her 
intention;  and  though  several  dififerent  ambassadors  were  sent  from 
Scotland  to  Denmark,  they  produced  povirers  so  limited,  or  insisted  on 
conditions  so  extravagant,  that  Frederick  could  not  believe  tlie  king  to 
be  in  earnest;  and,  suspecting  that  there  was  some  design  to  deceive 
or  amose  him,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick.. 
Not  discouraged  by  this  disappointment,  which  he  imputed  entirely  to 
the  conduct  of  bis  own  ministers,  James  made  addresses  to  the  princess 
Anne,  Frederick's  second  daughter.  Though  Elizabeth  endeavoured 
to  divert  him  fi*om  this  by  recommending  Catherine,  the  king  of 
Navarre's  sister,  as  a  more  advantageous  match;  though  she  prevailed 
on  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to  declare  aeainst  the  alliance  with 
Denmarx,  he  persisted  in  his  choice ;  and  despairing  of  overcoming  the 
obstinacy  of  his  own  ministers  in  any  other  manner,  he  secretly 
encouraged  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  to  take  arms.  They  threatened 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  chancellor,  whom  they  accused  as  the  person  whose 
artifices  had  hitherto  disappointed  the  wishes  of  the  king  and  the 
expectations  of  his  people.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  earl  marischal 
was  sent  into  Denmark,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy.  He  received 
ample  powers  and  instructions,  drawn  with  the  king's  own  hand.    The 
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i589.'     marriage  articles  were  quickly  aereed  upon,  and  the -young  queen  set 

sail  towards  Scotland.  James  made  great  preiparations  for  her  reception, 

and  waited  her  landing  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  lover;  when  the 
unwelcome  account  arriyed,  that  a  violent  tempest  had  arisen,  which 
drove  back  her  fleet  to  Norway,  in  a  condition  so  shattered,  that  there 
was'  little  hope  of  its  putting  again  to  sea  before  the  spring.  This 
unexpected  disappointment  be  felt  with  the  utmost  sensibility.  He 
instantly  fitted  oiit  some  ships,  and,  without  communicating  his  inten- 
tion to  any  of  his  council,  sailed  in  person,  attended  by  the  chancellor, 
several  noblemen,  and  a  train  of  three  hundred  persons,  inquest  of  his 
^^  ^  bride.  He  arrived  safely  in  a  small  harbour  near  Upslo,  where  the  queen 
Mo^.  24.  ^heh  resided.  There  the  marriage  was  solemnized;  and  as  it  would 
have  been  rash  to  trust  those  boisterous  seas  in  the  winter  season,  James 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  and,  repairing  to 
Gonenhagen,  passed  several  months  there,  amidst  continual  feasting 
ana  amusements,  in  which  both  the  queen  and  himself  had  great  delight'. 
No  event  in  the  king's  life  appears  to  be  a  wider  deviation  from  his 
general  character,  than  this  suaaen  sally.  His  son  Charles  the  first  was 
capable  of  that  excessive  admiration  of  the  other  sex,  which  arises  from 
great  sensibility  of  heart,  heightened  by  elegance  of  taste;  and  the 
romantic  air  of  his  journey  to  Spain  suited  such  a  disposition.  But 
James  was  not  susceptible  of  any  refined  gallantry,  and'  always  ex- 
t  pressed  that  contempt  for  the  female  character  which  a  pedantic 
erudition,  unacquainted  with  politeness,  is  apt  to  in^ire.  He  was 
exasperated,  however,  and  rendered  impatient  by  the  many  obstacles 
which  had  been  laid  in  his  way.  He  was  anxious  to  secure  tne  political 
advantages  which  he  expected  from  marriage;  and  fearing  that  a  delay 
might  afford  Elizabeth  and  his  own  ministers  anopportunity  of  thwarting 
him  by  new  intrigues,  he  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of  preventing 
them,  by  a  voyage  from  vdiich  he  expected  to  return  in  a  lew  weeks. 
The  nation  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct,  and  to  be  pleased  with  this 
appearance  of  amorous  ardour  in  a  young  prince.  Notwithstanding 
his  absence  so  long  beyond  the  time  he  expected,  the  nobles,  the 
clergy,  and  the  people,  vied  with  one  another  m  loyalty  and  obedience; 
and  no  period  of  the  king's  reign  was  more  remarluible  for  tranquiUity, 
or  more  free  from  any  eruption  of  those  factions  which  so  often  dis- 
turbed the  kingdom. 
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Oti  the  first  of  May  the  king  and  queen  arriyed  at  Leith,  and  wefe'    i590. 
received  by  their  subjects  with  every  possible  expression  of  joy.     The  TbTki^ 
solemnity  of  the  queen's  coronation  was  conducted  with  great  magni-  SrifyHIT" 
ficence ;  but  so  low  had  the  order  of  bishops  fallen  in  the  opinion  of  the  teou«>d* 

Sublicy  that  none  of  them  were  present  on  that  occapsion;  and  Mr. 
lobert  Bruce,  a  presbyterian  minister  of  great  reputation,  set  the 
crown  on  her  head,  administered  the  sacred  unction,  and  performed 
the  other  customary  ceremonies. 

The  zeal  and  success  with  which  many  of  the  clergy  had  cooftributed  | 
towards  preserving  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom,  during  his  absence, 
reconciled  James,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  persons,  and  even  to  the 
presbyterian  form  of  government.  In  presence  of  an  assembly  which  Answt  4. 
met  this  year,  he  made  high  encomiums  on  the  discipline  as  well  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  church,  promised  to  adhere  inviolably  to  both,  and 
permitted  the  assembly  to  frame  duch  acts  as  sradually  abolished  all  the 
remains  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  full  and 
legal  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  model '. 

An  event  happened  soon  after,  which  afforded  the  clergy  no  small  1501. 
triumph.  Archbishop  Adamson,  their  ancient  opponent,  having  fallen 
under  the  king's  displeasure,  having  been  deprived  of  the  revenues  of 
his  see«  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  annexation,  and  being  oppressed 
with  age,  with  poverty,  and  diseases,  made  the  meanest  submission  to 
the  clergy,  and  delivered  to  the  assembly  a  formal  recantation  of  all  bis 
opinions  concerning  church  government,  which  had  been  matter  of 
oflence  to  the  presbyterians.  Such  a  confession,  from  the  most  learned 
person  of  the  episcopal  order,  was  considered  as  a  testimony  which  the 
force  of  truth  had  extorted  from  an  adversary*. 

Meanwhile,  the  king's  excessive  clemency  towards  offenders  raui-  piandon 
tiplied  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  encouraged  such  acts  of  violence,  as  Ungdom. 
brought  his  government  under  contempt,  and  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
his  subjects.  The  history  of  several  years,  about  this  time,  is  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  deadly  quarrels  between  the  great  fan^ilies,  and  of 
murders  and  assassinations  perpetrated  in  the  most  audacious  manner, 
and  with  circumstances  of  the  utmost  barbarity.     All  the  defects  in  the 
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iSM.     feudal  aristocracy  were  now  felt  more  sensibly,  perhaps,  than  at  an  j 
■  other  period  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  universal   license  and 

anarchy  prevailed  to  a  degree  scarce  consistent  with  the  preseryation 
of  society:  while  the  kinff,  too  gentle  to  punish,  or  too  feeble  to  act 
with  vigour,  suffered  all  these  enormities  to  pass  with  impunity. 
Aaauempt        But  though  Jamos  counived  at  real  crimes,  witchcraft,  which  is  com- 
IgSoit^***  monly  an  imaginary  one,  engrossed  his  attention,  and  those  suspected 
^^'  of  it  felt  the  whole  weight  of  his  authority.     Many  persons,  neither 

extremely  old,  nor  wretchedly  poor,  which  were  usually  held  to  be 
certain  indications  of  this  crime,  but  masters  of  &milies,  and  matrons 
of  a  decent  rank,  and  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  were  seized  and  tor- 
tured. Though  their  confessions  contained  the  most  absurd  and 
incredible  circumstances,  the  king's  prejudices,  those  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people,  conspired  in  believmg  their  extravagancies  without 
hesitation,  and  in  punishing  their  persons  without  mercy.  Some  of 
these  unhappy  sufferers  accused  Bothwell  of  having  consulted  them,  in 
order  to  know  the  time  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  having  employed 
their  art  to  raise  the  storms  which  had  endangered  the  queen's  life,  and 
had  detained  James  so  long  in  Denmark.  Upon  this  evidence  that 
nobleman  was  committed  to  prison.  His  turbulent  and  haughty  spirit 
could  neither  submit  to  the  restraint,  nor  brook  such  an  indignity. 
Having  gained  his  keepers,  he  made  his  escape;  and  imputing  the 
accusation  to  the  artifices  of  his  enemy  the  chancellor,  he  assembled 
'  his  followers,  under  pretence  of  driving  him  from  the  kinz's  councils. 
Being  favoured  by  some  of  the  king's  attendants,  he  was  amnitted  by  a 
secret  passage,  under  cloud  of  night,  into  the  court  of  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  House.  He  advanced  directly  towards  the  royal  apartment; 
but  happily  before  he  entered,  the  alarm  was  taken,  and  the  doors  shut. 
i>«e.  97.  While  he  attempted  to  burst  open  sonpe  of  them,  and  set  fire  to  others, 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  had  time  to  run  to  their  arms,  and  he  escaped 
with  the  utmost  difficulty;  owing  his  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  fled'. 

He  retired  towards  the  north;  and  the  king  having  unadvisedly  given 

a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  pursue  him  and  his  followers  with 

.  fire  and  sword,  he,  under  colour  of  executing  that  commission,  gratified 

his  private  revenge,  and  surrounded  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 

burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  slew  Murray  himself.     The  murder  of  a 

Joung  nobleman  of  such  promising  virtues,  and  the  heir  of  the  rezent 
lurray,  the  darling  of  the  people,  excited  universal  indignation.  The 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  and,  though  they 
were  restrained,  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  from  any  act  of  violence, 
they  threw  aside  all  respect  for  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  openly 
insulted  and  threatened  both.  While  this  mutinous  spirit  continued, 
James  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence for  some  time  at  Glaseow.  There  Huntly  surrendered  himself 
to  justice;  and,  notwithstanding  the  atrociousness  of  his  crime,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  people,  the  power  of  the  chancellor,  with  whom  he  was 
now  closely  confederated,  and  the  king's  regard  for  the  memory  of  the 
duke  of  Lennox,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  not  only  protected 
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him  from  the  sentence  which  such  an  odious  action  merited,  but     i5SS. 
exempted  him  even  from  the  formality  of  a  public  trial'. 
A  step  of  much  importance  was  taken  soon  after  with  regard  to  the  Pwitf 
smment  of  the  church.    The  clergy  had  long  complained  of  the  ^^, 


government 

encroachments  made  upon  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction  by  the  acts  ^^J^^ 
of  the  parliament  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four ;  and  though 
these  la^vs  had  now  lost  much  of  their  force,  they  resolved  to  petition  • 

the  parliament,  which  was  approaching,  to  repeal  them  in  form.  The 
juncture  for  pushing  such  a  measure  was  well  chosen.  The  king  had  lost 
much  of  the  public  favour  by  his  lenity  towards  the  popish  faction, 
and  still  more  by  his  remissness  in  pursuing  the  murderers  of  the  earl 
of  Murray.  The  chancellor  had  not  only  a  powerful  party  of  the  courtiers 
combined  against  him,  but  was  become  odious  to  the  people,  who  im- 
puted to  him  every  false  step  in  the  king's  conduct.  Bothwell  still  lurked 
in  the  kingdom,  and,  being  secretly  supported  by  all  the  enemies  of 
Maitland*s  administration,  was  ready  every  moment  to  renew  his  auda- 
cious enterprises.  James,  for  all  these  reasons,  was  extremely  willing 
to  indulge  the  clergy  in  their  request,  and  not  only  consented  to  a  law, 
wherel>y  ihe  acts  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  were 
rescinded  or  explained,  hut  he  carried  his  complaisance  still  further,  and 
permitted  the  parliament  to  establish  the  presbyterian  government,  in 
its  general  assemblies,  provincial  synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions, 
with  all  the  difTeront  branches  of  their  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  in  the 
most  ample  manner.  All  the  zeal  and  authority  of  the  clergy,  even 
under  the  administration  of  regents,  from  whom  they  might  have 
expected  the  most  partial  favour,  could  not  obtain  the  sanction  of  law, 
in  confirmation  of  their  mode  of  ecclesiastical  government.  No  prince 
was  ever  less  disposed  than  James  to  approve  a  system,  the  republican 
genius  of  which  insured  a  passion  for  liberty,  extremely  repugnant  to 
his  exalted  notions  oT royal  prerogative.  Nor  could  any  aversion  be  more 
inveterate  than  his,  to  the  austere  and  uncomplying  character  of  the 
presbyterian  clergy  in  that  age;  who,  more  emment  for  zeal  than  for 
policy,  often  contradicted  his  opinions,  and  censured  his  conduct,  with 
a  freedom  equally  offensive  to  his  dogmatism  as  a  theologian,  and  to  his 
pride  as  a  king.  His  situation,  however,  obliged  him  frequentl  v  to  conceal, 
or  to  dissemble,  his  sentiments;  and,  as  he  often  disgusted  his  subjects, 
by  indulging  the  popish  faction  more  than  they  approved,  he  endea- 
voured to  atone  for  this  by  concessions  to  the  presbyterian  clei^,  more 
liberal  than  he  himself  would  otherwise  have  chosen  to  grant*. 

In  this  parliament,  Bothwell  and  all  his  adherents  were  attainted. 
But  he  soon  made  a  new  attempt  to  seize  the  king  at  Falkland;  and 
James,  betrayed  by  some  of  hiscourtiers,  and  feebly  defended  by  others, 
who  wished  well  to  Bothwell,  as  the  chancellor's  avowed  enemy,  owed 
hb  safety  to  the  fidelity  and  vigilance  of  sir  Robert  Melvil,  and  to  the 
irresolution  of  Bothwell  s  associates'. 

Scarcely  was  this  danger  over,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  a  naw  eon 
Ihe  discovery  of  a  new  and  more  formidable  conspiracy.  George  Ker,.  thlT^pSL 
tho  lord  Newbattle's  brother,  being  seized  as  he  was  ready  to  set  sail  for  '"^' 
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i592.  Spain,  many  suspicious  papers  were  found  in  his  custody,  and,  among 
these,  several  hianks,  signed  by  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Errol. 
By  this  extraordinary  precaution  they  hoped  to  escape  any  danger  of 
discovery.  But  Ker's  resolution  shrinking  when  torture  was  threatened, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  employed  by  these  noblemen  to  carry  on  a 
negotiation  with  the  king  of  dpain ;  that  the  blanks  subscribed  with 
»  their  names  were  to  be  filled  up  by  Crichton  and  Tyrie ;  and  they  were 

instructed  to  offer  the  faithful  service  of  the  three  earls  to  that  monarch ; 
and  to  solicit  him  to  land  a  body  of  his  troops,  either  in  Galloway,  or 
at  the  mouth  of  Clyde,  with  which  they  undertook,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland,  ^nd  then  to  invade 
England  with  the  whole  forees  of  the  kingdom,  David  Graham  of  Fintry, 
and  Barclay  of  Ladyland,  whom  he  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy, were  taken  int^o  custody,  and  confirmed  all  tne  cireumstances 
of  his  confession'. 
1595.  The  nation  having  been  kept  for  some  time  in  continual  terror  and 

agitation  by  so  many  successive  conspiracies,  the  discovery  of  this  new 
danger  completed  the  panic.  All  ranks  of  men,  as  if  the  enemy  had 
already  been  at  their  gates,  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  stand  forth 
in  defence  of  their  country.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  without  waiting 
for  any  warrant  from  the  king,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  absent 
from  the  capital,  and  without  having  received  any  legal  commission, 
assembled  a  considerable  number  of  peers  and  barons,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  instant  security  against  the  impending  danger.  They  seised' the 
earl  of  Angus,  and  committed  him  to  the  castle ;  they  examined  Ker, 
and  prepared  a  remonstrance  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  concerning  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  conspirators 

^_       with  becoming  vigour.    James,  though  jealous  of  every  enereachment 

oMdtafsof  on  his  prerogative,  and  offended  with  his  subjects ,  who,  instead  of 
«g«»t  petitionmg,  seemed  to  prescribe  to  him,  found  it  necessary,  during  the 
violence  of  the  ferment,  npt  only  to  adopt  their  plan,  but  even  to  declare 
that  no  consideration  should  ever  induce  him  to  pardon  such  as  had 
been  guilty  of  so  odious  a  treason.  He  summoned  the  earls  of  Huntly 
and  Errol  to  surrender  themselves  to  justice.  Graham  of  Fintry,  whom 
his  peers  pronounce'd  to  be  guilty  of  treason,  he  commanded  to  be  pub- 
licly beheaded;  and  marehing  into  the  north.at  the  head  of  an  army,  the 
two  earls,  together  with  Angus,  who  had  escaped  out  of  prison,  retired 
to  the  mountains.  He  placed  garrisons  in  the  castles  which  belonged  to 
them;  compelled  their  vassals,  and  the  barons  in  the  adjacent  countries, 
to  subscribe  a  bond  containing  professions  of  their  loyalty  towards  him, 
and  of  their  firm  adherence  to  the  protestant  faith ;  and,  the  better  to 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  constituted  the  earls 
of  Athol  and  marischal  his  lieutenants  there\ 
March  18.  Haviug  finished  this  expedition,  James  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where 
Sldir*him  he  found  lord  Borrough,  an  extraordinary  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
{h^^ti,  England.  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  which 
she  considered  as  no  less  formidable  to  her  own  kingdom  than  to  Scot- 
land, reproached  James  with  his  former  remissness,  and  urged  him,  as 
he  regarded  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  or  the  dignity 
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of  his  own  crowD,  to  punish  this  repeated*  tl^ason  with  rigour;  and  if  1595. 
he  could  not  apprehend  the  persons,  at  least  to  confiscate  the  estates,  of 
such  audacious  rebels.  She  weakened,  however,  the  force  of  these 
requests,  by  interceding,  at  the  same  time,  in  behalf  of  Both  well,  whom, 
according  to  her  usual  policy,  in  nourishing  a  factious  spirit  among  the 
Scottish  nobles,  she  bad  taken  under  her  protection.  James  absolutely 
refused  to  listen  to  any  intercession  in  favour  of  one  who  had  so  often, 
and  with  so  much  outrage,  insulted  both  his  government  and  his  person. 
With  regard  to  the  popish  conspirators,  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
prosecute  them  with  visour;  but  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  do 
so,  be  demanded  a  small  sum  of  money  from  Elizabeth,  which  she,  dis- 
trustful perhaps  of  the  manner  in  which  he  might  apply  it,  showed  no 
inclination  to  grant.  The  zeal,  however,  and  importunity  of  his  own 
subjects,  obliged  him  to  call  a  parliament,  in  order  to  pass  an  act  of 
attainder  against  the  three  earls,  nut  before  it  met,  Ker  made  his  escape 
out  of  prison,  and,  on  pretence  that  lesal  evidence  of  their  guilt  could 
not  be  produced,  nothing  was  concluded  against  them.  The  king  himself 
was  universally  suspected  of  having  contrived  this  artifice,  on  purpose  to 
elude  the  requests  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  disappoint  the  wishes 
of  his  own  people;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  sooth  the  clergy,  who 
exclaimed  loudly  aeainst  his  conduct,  he  gave  way  to  the  passing  of  an 
act,  which  ordamed  such  as  obstinately  contemned  the  censures  of  the 
church  to  be  declared  outlaws'. 

While  the  terror  excited  by  the  popish  conspiracy  possessed  the  BoOiffeu 
nation,  the  court  had  been  divided  by  two  rival  factions,  which  con-  tb^*k!^. 
tended  for  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the 
chancellor,  in  whom  the  kins  reposed  entire  confidence.  For  that  very 
reason,  perhaps,  he  had  fallen  early  under  the  queen's  displeasure. 
The  duke  of  Lennox,  the  earl  of  Athol,  lord  Ochiltree,  and  all  the  name 
of  Stewart,  espoused  her  quarrel,  and  widened  the  breach.  James, 
fond  no  less  of  domestic  tranquillity  than  of  public  peace,  advised  his 
favourite  to  retire,  for  some  time,  in  hopes  that  the  queen's  resentment 
would  subside.  But  as  he  stood  in  need,  in  the  present  juncture*  of 
the  assistance  of  an  able  minister,  he  had  recalled  him  to  court.  In 
order  to  prevent  him  from  recovering  his  former  power,  the  Stewarts 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  no  less  illegal  than  desperate.  Having  'oiy  m* 
combined  with  Bothwell,  who  was  of  the  same  name,  they  brought  him 
back  secretly  into  Scotland ;  and  seizing  the  gates  of  the  palace,  intro- 
duced bim  into  the  royal  apartment  with  a  numerous  train  of  armed 
followers.  James,  though  deserted  by  all  his  courtiers,  and  incapable 
of  resistance,  discovered  more  indignation  than  fear,  and,  reproaching 
them  for  their  treachery,  called  on  the  earl  to  finish  his  treasons  by 
piercing  his  sovereign  to  the  heart.  But  Bothwell  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  implored  pardon.  The  king  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refuse  his 
demands.  A  few  days  after  he  signed  a  capitulation  with  this  successful 
traitor,  to  whom  he  was  really  a  prisoner,  whereby  he  bound  himself  / 
to  grant  htm  a  remission  for  all  past  offences,  and  to  procure  the  rati- 
fication of  it  in  parliament;  and  m  the  mean  time  to  dismiss  the  chan- 
cellor, the  master  of  Glamis,  lord  Hom^e,  and  sir  George  Home,  from 
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1905.      his  councils  and  presence.     Bothwell,  on  his  part,  consented  to  remove 

from  court,  though  he  left  there  as  many  of  his  associates  as  he  thoug:ht 

suiBcient  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  adverse  faction. 

He  reco-  But  it  was  uow  no  easj  matter  to  keep  the  king  under  the  same  kind 

J^uru!       of  bondage,  to  which  he  had  been  often  subject  during  his  minority. 

*»*»*•  ^-        He  discovered  so  much  impatience  to  shake  oflF  bis  fetters,  that  those 

who  had  imposed,  durst  not  continue  the  restraint.     They  permilted 

him  to  call  a  convention  of  the  nobles  at  Stirling,  and  to  repair  thither 

himself.     All  Bothwell's  enemies,  and  all  who  were  desirous  of  gaining 

the  king's  favour  by  appearing  to  be  so,  obeyed  the  summons.     They 

E renounced  the  insult  offered  to  the  king's  person  and  authority  to  be 
igh  treason,  and  declared  him  absolved  fromany  obligation  to  observe 
conditions  extorted  by  force,  and  which  violated  so  essentially  his  royal 

Ererogative.     James,  however,  still  proffered  him  a  pardon,  provided 
e  would  sue  for  it  as  an  act  of  mercy,  and  promise  to  retire  out  of  the 
kingdom.    These  conditions  Both  well  rejected  with  disdain,  and,  betak- 
ing himself  once  more  to  arms,  attempted  to  surprise  the  king;  but 
finding  him  on  his  guard,  fled  to  the  borders', 
saspactod         The  king's  ardour  apinst  Bothwell,  compared  with  bis  slow  and 
tbe>^Ih"*  evasive  proceedings  agamst  the  popish  lords,  occasioned  a  general  disgust 
•"•^  among  bis  subjects;  and  was  imputed  either  to  an  excessive  attachment 

to  the  persons  of  those  conspirators,  or  to  a  secret  partiality  towards 
8^1.35.  their  opinions;  both  which  gave  rise  to  no  unreasonable  fears.  The 
clergy,  as  the  immediate  euardians  of  the  protestant  religion,  thought 
themselves  bound,  in  such  a  juncture,  to  take  extraordinary  steps  for 
its  preservation.  The  provincial  synod  of  Fife  happening  to  meet  at 
that  time,  a  motion  was  made  to  excommunicate  all  concerned  in  ihe 
late  conspiracy,  as  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  papists;  and  though  none  of 
the  conspirators  resided  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod,  or  were  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  members,  that,  overlooking 
this  irregularity,  they  oronounced  against  them  the  sentence  ef  excom- 
munication, to  which  the  act  of  last  parliament  added  new  terrors.  Lesl 
this  should  be  imputed  to  a  few  men,  and  accounted  the  act  of  a  smjil 
part  of  the  church,  deputies  were  appointed  to  attend  the  adjacent 
synods,  and  to  desire  their  approbation  and  concurrence. 

An  event  happened  a  few  weeks  after,  which  increased  the  people's 
SitJSu*^     suspicions  of  the  king.      As  he  was  marching  on  an  expedition  against 
oSTi?        ^^^  borderers,  the  three  popish  earls  cominc  suddenly  into  his  presence, 
offered  to  submit  themselves  to  a  legal  trial;  and  James,  without  com- 
mitting them  to  custody,  apoointed  a  day  for  that  purpose.    They  pre- 
pared to  appear  with  a  formidable  train  of  their  friends  and  vassals.     But 
m  the  mean  tinae  the  clergy,  together  with  many  peers  and  barons, 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  remonstrated  against  the  king's  extreme  indul- 
gence with  great  boldness,  and  demanded  of  him,  according  to  the 
regular  course  of  justice,  to  commit  to  sure  custody  persons  charged 
with  the  hiffhest  acts  of  treason,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  until  they  were  absolved  from  the  censures  of  the  church;  and  to 
•  eall  a  convention  of  estates,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  method  of 

proceeding  against  them.     At  the  same  time  they  offered  to  accompany 
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him  in  arms  to  the  place  of  trial,  lest  such  audacious  and  powerful  cri-     iftos. 

minals  should  overawe  justice,  and  dictate  to  the  judg:es,  to  whom  they 

pretended  to  submit.  James,  though  extremely  offended,  both  with  the 
irregularity  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  presumption  of  their  demands, 
found  it  expedient  to  put  off  the  day  of  trial,  and  to  call  a  convention 
of  estates,  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  people.  By 
being  humoured  in  this  point,  their  suspicions  began  gradually  to  abate, 
and  the  chancellor  managed  the  convention  so  artfully,  that  he  himself, 
together  with  a  few  other  members,  were  empowered  to  pronounce  a 
final  sentence  upon  the  conspirators.  After  much  deliberation  they  not.  as. 
ordained,  that  the  three  earls  and  their  associates  should  be  exempted 
from  all  further  inquiry  or  prosecution,  on  account  of  their  correspon- 
dence with  Spain ;  that,  before  the  first  day  of  February,  they  should 
either  submit  to  the  church,  and  publicly  renounce  the  errors  of  popery, 
or  remove  out  of  the  kingdom;  that,  before  the  first  of  January,  they 
should  declare  which  of  these  alternatives  they  would  embrace ;  that 
they  should  find  surety  for  their  peaceable  demeanour  for  the  future ; 
and  that,  if  they  6iled  to  signify  their  choice  in  due  time,  they  should 
lose  the  benefit  of  this  act  of  *  abolition,*  and  remain  exposed  to  all 
the  pains  of  law*. 

By  this  lenity  tovirards  the  conspirators,  James  incurred  much  1594. 
reproach,  and  gained  no> advantage.  Devoted  to  the  popish  superstition, 
submissive  to  all  the  dictates  of  their  priests,  and  buoyed  up  with  hopes 
and  promises  of  foreign  aid,  the  three  earls  refused  to  accept  of  the 
conditions,  and  continued  their  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Spain.  A  convention  of  estates  pronounced  them  to  have  '«•  ^^ 
forfeited  the  benefit  of  the  articles  which  were  offered;  and  the  king 
required  them,  by  proclamation,  to  surrender  themselves  to  justice. 
The  presence  of  the  English  ambassador  contributed,  perhaps,  to  the 
vigour  of  these  proceedings*  Elizabeth,  ever  attentive  to  James's 
motions,  and  imputing  his  reluctance  to  punish  the  popish  lords  to  a 
secret  approbation  of  their  designs,  had  sent  lord  Zouche,  to  represent, 
oncemore»  the  daiiger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  this  false  modera- 
tion ;  and  to  require  him  to  exercise  that  rigour  which  their  crimes,  as 
well  as  the  posture  of  affairs^  rendered  necessary.  Though  the  steps 
now  taken  by  the  king  silenced  all  complaints  on  that  head,  yet  Zouche, 
forgetful  of  his  character  as  an  ambassador,  entered  into  private  nego- 
tiations with*  such  of  the  Scottish  nobles  as  disapproved  of  the  king's 
measures,  and  held  almost  an  opeq  correspondence  with  Both  well,  who, 
according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  maleconlents,  pretended  much  solici- 
tude for  reforming  the  disorders  of  the  commonwealth,  and  covered 
his  own  ambition  with  the  specious  veil  of  zeal  against  those  counsellors 
who  restrained  the  king  from  pursuing  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  pro- 
'  testant  faith.  Zouche  encouraged  him,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  to 
take  arms  against  his  sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  and  the  clergy  were  filled  with  mutual  distrust  a  n«w jt- 
of  each  other.     They  were  jealous,  perhaps,  to  excess,  that  James's  BufmU'i. 
affections  leaned  too  much  towards  tne  popish  faction.     He  suspected 
them,  without  good  reason,  of  prompting  Bothwell  to  rebellion,  and 
even  of  supplying  him  with  money  for  that  purpose.     Little  instigation, 
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1594.      indeed,  was  wanting  to  rouse  such  a  turbulent  spirit  as  Bothwell's  to 

" any  daring  enterprise.  He  appeared  suddenly  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh, 

at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse.     The  pretences,  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  justify  this  insurrection^  were  extremely  popular :  zeal 
for  religion*  enmity  to  popery,  concern  fo»  the  king's  honour,  and  for 
the  liberties  of  the  nation.     James  was  totally  unproYide4  for  his  own 
defence;  he  had  no  infantry,  and  was  accompanied  only  with  a  few 
horsemen  of  lord  Home's  train.     In  this  extremity,  he  implored  the  aid 
of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  act 
with  zeal,  he  promised  to  proceed  against  the  popish  lords  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  law.      Animated  by  their  ministers,  the  citizens  ran 
cheerfully  to  their  arms,  and  advanced,  with  the  king  at  their  bead, 
against  Bothwell;  but  he,  notwithstanding  his  success  in  putting  to  flight 
lord  Home,  who  had  rashly  charged  him  with  a  far  inferior  number  of 
cavalry,  retired  to  Dalkeith  without  daring  to  attack  the  king.     His 
followers  abandoned  him  soon  after,  and,  discouraged  by  so  many  exces- 
sive disappointments,  could  never  afterwards  be  brought  to  venture 
into  the  field.      He  betook  himself  to  his  usual  lurking  places  in  the 
north  of  England;  but  Elizabeth,  in  compliance  with  the  lung's  remon- 
strances, obliged  him  to  quit  his  retreat'. 
Predi  dan-        No  soouor  was  the  king  delivered  from  one  danger,  than  he  was  called 
KTrL*^     to  attend  to  another.     The  popish  lords,  in  consequence  of  their  ne^o- 
JiThi'  3.       tiations  with  Spain,  received  in  the  spring  a  supply  of  money  from  Phihp. 
What  bold-  designs  this  might  inspire,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  con- 
jecture*    From  men  under  the  dominion  of  bigotry,  and  whom  induU 
gence  could  not  reclaim,  the  most  desperate  actions  were  to  be  dreaded. 
The  assembly  of  the  church  immediately  took  the  alarm;  remonstrated 
against  them  with  more  bitterness  than  ever;  and  unanimously  ratified 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  synod  of  Fife. 
James  himself,  provoked  by  their  obstinacy  and  ingratitude,  and  afraid 
that  his  long  forbearance  would  not  only  be  generally  displeasing  to 
his  own  subjects,  but  give  rise  to  unfavourable  suspicions  among  the 
juM  a         English,  exerted  himself  with  unusual  vigour.     He  called  a  parliament; 
laid  before  it  all  the  circumstances  and  aggravations  of  the  conspiracy; 
and  thoush  there  were  but  few  members  present,  and  several  of  the^e 
connected  with  the  conspirators  by  blood  or  friendiship,  he  prevailed  on 
them,  by  his  influence  and  importunity,  to  pronounce  the  most  rigorous 
sentence  which  the  law  can  inflict.     They  were  declared  to  be  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  their  estates  and  honours  forfeited.  -  At  the  same 
time,  statutes,  more  severe  than  ever,  were  enacted  against  the  profes^ 
sors  of  the  popish  religion. 
Baiiic  or  Ho^  ^^  P"^  ^^^^  sentence  in  execution,  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

GUniiTBi.  Three  powerful  barons,  cantoned  in  a  part  of  the  country  of  diflicult 
access,  surrounded  with  numerous  vassals,  and  supported  by  aid  from 
a  foreign  prince,  were  piore  than  an  overmatch  for  a  Scottish  monarch* 
No  entreaty  could  prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  advance  the  money  necessary 
for  defraymg  the  expenses  of  an  expedition  against  them.  To  attack 
them  in  person,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  might  have  exposed  James 
both  to  aisgrace  and  to  danger.  He  had  recourae  to  the  only  expedient 
which  remained  in  such  a  situation,  for  aiding  the  impotence  of  sovei- 
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reign  authority;  he  delegated  his  authoritj  to  the  earl  of  Ai^yi[  and     l^^^* 
lord  Forbes,  the  leaders  of  two  clans  at  enmity  with  the  conspirators;  •""""""* 
and  gaye  them  a  commission  to  inYade  their  lands,  and  to  seize  the  castles 
which  belonged  to  them.     Bothwell,  notwithstanding  all  his  high  pre- 
tensions of  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion,  having  now  entered  into  a 
close  confederacy  with  them ,  the  danger  beca  me  every  day  more  urging. 
Argyll,  solicited  by  the  king,  and  roused  by  the  cle^y,  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men.     Uuntly  and  Errol^met  him  at     ' 
Glenlivat,  with  an  army  far  inferior  in  number,  but  composed  chiefly 
of  gentlemen  of  the  low  countries,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  who  \ 

brought  along  with  them  a  train  of  field-pieces.  They  encountered  o«>^-  >• 
each  other  with  all  the  fury  which  hereditary  enmity  and  ancient  rival- 
ship  add  to  undisciplined  courage.  But  the  highlanders,  disconcerted 
by  the  first  discharge  of  the  cannon,  to  which  they  were  little  accus- 
tomed, and  unable  to  resist  the  impression  of  cavalry,  were  soon  put  to 
flight;  and  Argyll,  a  gallant  young  man  of  eighteen,  was  carried  by  his 
friends  out  of  the  field,  weeping  with  indignation  at  their  disgrace,  and 
calling  on  them  to  stand,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  name'. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  James,  though  obliged  to  pawn     i:^95. 
his  jewels,  in  order  to  raise  money',  assembled  a  small  body  of  troops, 
and  marched  towards  the  north.    He  was  joined  by  the  Irvines,  Keitns, 
Leslys,  Forbeses,  and  other  clans  at  enmity  with  Uuntly  and  Errol, 
who  having  lost  several  of  their  principal  followers  at  Glenlivat,  and 
others  refusing  to  bear  arms  against  the  king  in  person,  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  mountains.     Jaules  wasted  their  lands;  put  garrisons  in 
some  of  their  castles;  burnt  others;  and  left  the  duke  of  Lennox  as  his 
lieutenant  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to 
restrain  them  from  gathering  to  any  head  there,  or  from  infesting  the 
low  country.     Reduced  at  last  to  extreme  distress  by  the  rigour  of  the  Fbpbh 
season,  and  the  desertion  of  their  followers,  they  obtained  the  king*s  ^*J^^ 
permission  to  go  bevond  seas,  and  gave  security  that  they  should  neither  ^i*"* 
return  without  his  license,  nor  engage  in  any  new  intrigues  against  the 
protestant  religion,  or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom^ 

By  their  exile,  tranquillity  was  reestablished  in  the  north  of  Scotland; 
and  the  firmness  and  vigour  which  James  had  displayed  in  his  last 
proceedings  against  them,  regained  him,  in  a  great  degree,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  protestant  subjects.    But  he  sunk,  in  the  same  proportion,  TheRoaaa 
and  for  the  same  reason,  in  the  esteem  of  the  Roman  catholics.    They  Sm^SS 
had  asserted  his  mother's  right  to  the  crown  of  England  with  so  much  ^f^^ 
warmth,  that  they  could  not,  with  any  decency,  reject  his;  and  the 
indulgence,  with  \ihich  he  aflected  to  treat  the  professors  of  the  popish 
religion,  inspired  them  with  sueh  hopes,  that  they  viewed  his  accession 
to  the  throne  as  no  undesirable  event.     But  the  rigour  with  which  the 
king  had  lately  pursued  the  conspirators,  and  the  severe  statutes  against 
popery  to  which  he  had  given  his  consent,  convinced  them  now  that 
these  hopes  were  visionary;  and  they  began  to  look  about  in  quest  of 
some  new  successor,  whose  rights  they  might  oppose  to  his.   The  papists  v 

who  resided  in  England  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  earl  of  Essex,  { 
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"whose  generous  mind,  though  firmly  established  in  the  protestant  faith, 
abhorred  the  severities  inflicted  in  that  age  on  account  of  religious 
opinions.  Those  of  the  same  sect,  who  >vcre  in  exile,  formed  a  bolder 
scheme,  and  one  more  suitable  to  their  situation.  They  advanced  the 
claim  of  the  infanta  of  Spain;  and  Parsons  the  Jesuit  published  a  book, 
in  which,  by  false  quotations  from  history,  by  fabulous  genealogies, 
and  absurd  arguments,  intermingled  M^ith  bitter  invectives  against  the 
king  of  Scots,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  infanta's  title  to  the  English 
crown  to  be  preferable  to  his.  Philip,  though  involved  already  in  a 
war  both  with  France  and  England,  and  scarce  able  to  defend  the 
remains  of  the  Burgundian  provinces  against  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
eagerly  grasped  at  this  airy  project.  The  dread  of  a  Spanish  pretender 
to  the  crown,  and  the  opposition  which  the  papists  began  to  form 
against  the  king's  succession,  contributed  not  a  little  to  remove  the 
prejudices  of  the  protestants,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event. 

Bothwe)l,  whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  as  the  disturber 
of  the  king's  tranquillity,  and  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  in 
a  wretched  condition.  Abandoned  by  the  aueen  of  England,  on  account 
of  his  confederacy  with  the  popish  lords ;  excommunicated  by  the 
church  for  the  same  reason;  and  deserted  in  his  distress  by  his  own 
followers;  ho  wras  obliged  to  fly  for  aafety  to  France,  and  thence  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  where,  after  renouncing  the  protestant  faith,  he  led, 
many  years,  an  obscure  and  indigent  life,  reu^arkable  only  for  a  low 
and  iauimous  debauchery.  The  king,  though  extremely  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  strongest  resentment  to  the  slightest  acknowledgments,  could  never 
be  softened  by  his  submission,  nor  be  induced  to  listen  to  any  inter- 
cession in  his  behalf  ^ 

This  year  the  king  lost  chancellor  Maitland,  an  able  minister,  on 
whom  he  had  long  devolved  the  whole  weight  of  public  affairs*  As 
James  loved  him  while  alive,  he  wrote,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  a  copy 
of  verses,  which,  when  compared  with  the  compositions  of  that  age, 
are  far  from  being  inelegant ', 

Soon  after  his  death,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  admini- 
stration. At  that  time,  the  annual  charges  of  government  far  exceeded 
the  king's  revenues^  The  queen  was  fond  of  expensive  amusements. 
James  himself  lyas  a  stranger  to  economy.  It  became  necessary,  for 
all  these  reasons,  to  levy  the  public  revenues  with  greater  order  and 
rigour,  and  to  husband  them  with  more  care.  This  important  trust 
was  committed  to  eight  gentlemen  of  the  law\  who,  from  their  number, 
were  called  'octavians.'  The  powers  vested  in  them  were  ample,'  and 
almost  unlimited.  The  king  bound  himself  neither  to  add  Lo  their 
number,  Qor  to  supply  any  vacancy  that  might  happen,  without  their 
consent :  and,  knowing  the  facility  of  his  own  temper,  agreed  that  no 
alienation  of  his  revenue,  nogrant  of  a  pension,  or  order  on  the  treasury, 
should  be  held  valid,  unless  it  were  ratified  by  the  subscription  of  five 
of  the  commissioners :  all  their  acts  and  decisions  were  declared  to  be 
of  equal  force  with  the  sentence  of  judges  in  civil  courts;  and  in  conse-* 
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quence  of  them,  and  without  any  other  warrant,  any  person  might  be     159«. 

arrested,  or  their  goods  seized.     Such  extensile  jurisaiction,  together 

with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  public  money,  drew  the  whole  executive 
part  of  goyernment  mto  their  hands.  United  among  themselves,  they 
gradually  undermined  the  rest  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  seized  on 
every  lucrative  or  honourable  oiTice.  The  ancient  servants  of  the  crown 
repined  at  being  obliged  to  quit  their  stations  to  new  men.  The 
favourites  and  young  courtiers  murmured  at  seeing  the  king's  liberality 
stinted  by  their  prescriptions.  And  the  clergy  exclaimed  against  some 
of  them  as  known  apostates  to  popery,  and  suspected  others  of  secretly 
favouring  it.  They  retained  their  power,  however,  notwithstanding 
this  general  combination  against  them;  and  they  owed  it  entirely  to  the 
order  and  economy  which  they  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
the  finances,  by  which  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  were 
more  easily  defrayed  than  in  any  other  period  of  the  king's  reign'. 

The  rumour  of  vast  preparations,  which  Philip  was  said  to  be  carrying  vioieiioeof 
on  at  this  time,,  filled  both  England'^nd  Scotland  with  the  dread  of  a  l^aiMube 
new  invasion.     James  took  proper,  measures  for  the  disfence  of  his  i^p*******^- 
kingdom*     But  these  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  whose  sus- 
picions of  the  king's  sincerity  began  to  revive;  and  as  he  had  permitted 
the  wives  of  the  banished  peers  to  levy  the  rents  of  their  estates,  and 
to  live  in  their  houses,  they  charged  him  with  rendering  the  act  of 
forfeiture  ineffectual,  by  supporting  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  protestont 
feith.     The  assembly  of  the  church  took  under  consideration  the  state  ^tch  34. 
of  the  kingdom,  and  having  appointed  a  day  of  public  fasting,  they 
solemnly  renewed  the  covenant,  by  which  the  nation  was  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  protestant  faith,  and  to  defend  it  against  all  aggressors* 
A  committee,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  and  of  many 
barons  and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  waited  on  the  king,  and  laid  before 
him  a  plan  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  preservation  of 
religion.     They  urged  him  to  appropriate  the  estates  of  the  banished 
lords  as  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers ;  to  take  the  strictest 
precautions  for  preventing  the  return  of  such  turbulent  subjects  into  the 
country;  and  to  pursue  all  who  were  suspected  of  being  their  adherents 
with  the  utmost  rigour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  king's  schemes,  or  more  The  king't 
disagreeable  to  his  inclination,  than  these  propositions.  Averse,  through  ^ith^^ 
his  whole  liie,  to  any  course,  where  he  expected  opposition  or  danger;  *°^**~»- 
and  fond  of  attaining  his  ends  with  the  cnaracter  of  moderation,  and 
by  the  arts  of  policy,  he  observed  with  concern  the  prejudices  against 
him  which  were  growing  among  the  Roman  catholics,  and  resolved  to 
make  some  atonement  for  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  had  drawn 
upon  him  their  indignation.   Elizabeth  was  now  well  advanced  in  years; 
her  life  had  lately  been  in  danger;   if  any  popish  competitor  should 
arise  to  dispute  bis  right  of  succession,  a  faction  so  powerful  as  that  of 
the  banished  lords  might  be  extn^mely  formidable;  and  anv  division 
among  his  own  subjects  might  prove  fatal,  at  a  juncture  which  would 
require  their  united  and  most  vigorous  efforts.     Instead,  therefore,  of 
the   additional  severities  which  the  assembly  proposed,   James    had 

I  SpotsvT.  415.  455. 
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15M.     thoughts  of  mitii^tiiig  the  puoi$hment  which  they  already  suffered. 

And  as  they  were  surrounded,  during  their  residence  in  foreign  parts, 

by  Philip's  emissaries;  as  resentment  might  dispose  them  to  listen  more 
fiivourably  than  ever  to  their  suggestions ;  as  despair  might  drive  them 
to  still  more  atrocious  actions ;  be  resolved  to  recall  them,  under  certain 
conditions,  into  their  native  country,  Encouraeed  by  these  sentiments 
of  the  lung  in  their  favour,  of  which  they  did  not  want  intelligence, 
and  wearied  already  of  the  dependent  and  anxious  life  of  exiles,  they 
ventured  to  return  secretly  into  Scotland,  Soon  after,  they  presented 
a  petition  to  the  king,  begging  his  permission  to  reside  at  their  own 
houses,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  their  peaceable  and  dutiful 
behaviour.  James  called  a  convention  of  estates  to  deliberate  on  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  and  by  their  advice  he  granted  the  peti- 
tion. 
Th*  ruh  The  members  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  last  general  assembly, 

iTuTdiTil^  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  tnis,.met  at  Edinburgh,  and,  with  all 
and  pM|Je.  |he  prccipltaucy  of  fear  and  of  zei^  took  such  resolutions  as  they  thought 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  They  wrote  circular  letters  to 
all  the  presbyteries  in  Scotland;  they  warned  them  of  the  approaching 
danger;  they  exhorted  them  to  stir  up  their  people  to  the  defence  of  their 
just  rights;  they  commanded  them  to  publish,  m  all  their  pulpits,  the  act 
excommunicating  the  popish  lords ;  and  enjoined  them  to  lay  all  those 
who  were  suspected  of  favouring  pppery  under  the  same  censure  by  a 
summary  sentence,  and  without  observing  the  usual  formalities  of  trial. 
As  the  danger  seemed  too  pressing  to  wait  for  the  stated  meetings  of 
the  judicatories  of  the  church,  they  made  choice  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  in  different  corners  of  the  kingdom,  appointed  them  to  reside 
constantly  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  meet  every  day  with  the  ministers  of 
that  city,  under  the  name  of  the  '  standing  council  of  the  church,'  and 
vested  in  this  body  the  supreme  authority,  by  enjoining  it,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Roman  form,  to  take  care  that  the  church  should  receive 
no  detriment. 

These  proceedings,  no  less  unconstitutional  than  unprecedented,  were 
manifest  encroachments  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  bold  steps  towards 
open  rebellion,  The  king's  conduct,  however,  justified  in  some  degree 
such  excesses.  His  lenity  towards  the  papists,  so  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  age;  his  pardoning  the  conspirators,  notwithstanding 
repeated  promises  to  the  contrary;  the  respect  he  paid  to  lady  Huntly, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Romish  religion  no  less  than  her  husband ;  his 
committing  the  care  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  to  lady 
Levingston,  who  was  infected  witn  the  same  superstition ;  the  contempt 
with  which  he  talked  on  all  occasions,  both  of  the  character  of  ministers, 
and  of  their  function,  were  circumstances  which  might  have  filled 
minds,  not  prone  by  nature  to  jealousy,  with  some  suspicions;  and 
might  have  precipitated  into  rash  councils  those  who  were  far  removed 
from  intemperate  zeal.  But,  however  powerful  the  motives  might  be, 
which  influenced  the  clergy,  or  however  laudable  the  end  they  had  in 
view,  they  conducted  their  measures  with  no  address,  and  even  with 
little  prudence,  James  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  avoid  a  ruo- 
ture  with  the  church,  and,  jealous  as  he  was  of  his  prerogative,  would 
willingly  have  made  many  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace.     By  his 
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command,  some  of  the  privy  couasellors  had  aa  interview  with  the  more  15M. 
moderate  among  the  dei^y,  and  inquired  whether  Hunlly  and  his  asso- 
ciates  might  not,  upon  making  proper  acknowledgments,  be  again 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  be  exempted  from  any 
further  punishment  on  account  of  their  past  apostacy  and  treasons. 
They  replied,  that,  though  the  gate  of  mercy  stood  always  open  for 
those  who  repented  and  returned,  yet,  as  these  noblemen  had  been  guilty 
of  idolatry,  a  crime  deserving  death,  both  by  the  law  of  God  and  of  man, 
the  civil  magistrate  could  not  legally  grant  them  a  pardon;  and  even 
though  the  church  should  absolve  them,  it  was  his  duty  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  them.  This  inflexibility  in  those  who  were  reckoned 
the  most  compliant  of  the  order,  filled  the  king  with  indignation,  which 
the  imprudence  and  obstinacy  of  a  private  clergyman  heightened  into 
ras 


Ir,  David  Black,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  discoursing  in  one  of  his  seduiocM 
sermons,  according  to  custom,  concerning  the  state  of  the  nation,  uajthilj 
affirmed  that  the  king  had  permitted  the  popish  lords  16  return  into  ^^^' 
Scotland,  and,  by  that  action,  had  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  own 
heart;    that  all  kings  were  the  devil's  children;    that  Sitan  had  now 
the  guidance  of  the  court;  that  the  queen  of  England  was  an  atheist; 
that  the  judges  were  miscreants  and  bribers;  the  nobility  godless  and 
degenerate  i  the  privy  counsellors  cormorants  and  men  of  no  religion ; 
and  in  his  prayer  for  the  queen  he  used  these  words :  *  We  must  pray 
for  her  for  fashion-sake ;  but  we  have  no  cause,  she  will  never  do  us 
good.'     James  commanded  him  to  be  summoned  before  the  privy  Nor.  lo. 
council,    to  answer  for. such  seditious  expressions;    and  the  clergy,  ^^S^i 
instead  of  abandoning  him  to  the  punishment  which  such  a  petulant  and  ^^"^^ 
criminal  attack  on  his  superior  deserved,  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
espouse  his  cause,  as  if  it  had  been  the  common  one  of  the  whole  order. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  immunities  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  to  testify  against  vices  of  every  kind,  which  had  been 
agitated  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  was  now  revived. 
It  was  pretended  that,  with  regard  to  their  sacred  function,  ministers 
were  subject  to  the  church  alone;  that  it  belonged  only  to  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  talsehood   of  doctrines 
delivered  in  the  pulpit;  that  if,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  the  king 
usurped  this  jurisdiction,  the  church  would,  from  that  moment,  sink 
under  servitude  to  the  civirmacistrate;  that,  instead  of  reproving  vice 
with  that  honest  boldness  whicn  had  oden  been  of  advantage  to  indivi- 
duals, and  salutary  to  the  kingdom,  the  clergy  would  learn  to  flatter 
the  passions  of  the  prince,  and  to  connive  at  the  vices  of  others ;  that 
t Jie  king's  eagerness  to  punish  the  indiscretion  of  a  protestant  minister, 
while  he  was  so  ready  to  pardon  the  crimes  of  popish  conspirators, 
called  on  them  io  stand  upon  their  guard,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to 
conteofd  for  their  privileges,  and  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  those 
rights,  of  which  the  church  bad  been  in  possession  ever  since  the  refor- 
mation.    Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  council  of  the  church 
enjoined  Black  to  decline  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council.     Proud 
of  such  an  opportunity  to  display  his  seal,  he  presented  a  paper  to  that 
purpose,  and  with  the  utmost  firmness  refused  to  plead,  or  to  answer 
ihe  qucsiloRs  which  were  put  to  him.     In  order  to  add  greater  weight 
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i5»g*  to  these  proceedings,  the  council  of  the  church  transmitted  the  'dedi- 
nature'  to  ail  liie  presbyteries  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  enjoined 
every  minister  to  subscribe  it  in  testimony  of  bis  approbation. 

James  defended  his  rights  with  no  less  vigour  than  they  were  attacked. 
Sensible  of  the  contempt  under  which  his  authority  must  fall,  if  the 
clergy  should  be  permitted  publicly,  and  with  impunity,  to  calumniate 
his  ministers,  and  even  to  censure  himself;  and  knowing,  by  former 
examples,  what  unequal  reparation  for  such  offences  he  might  expect 
from  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  he  urged  on  the  inquiry  into  Black's 
conduct,  and  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  the  members  of  the 
council  of  the  church  to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  to  return  to  their  own 
parishes.  Black,  instead  of  submitting,  renewed  his  'declinature;'  and 
the  members  of  the  council,  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  declared, 
that  as  they  met  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  obedience  to  it  was  a 
duty  still  more  sacred  than  that  which  they  owed  to  the  king  himself. 
The  privy  council,  notwithstanding  Black's  refusing  to  plead,  proceeded 
in  the  trial;  'and,  after  a  solemn  inquiry,  pronounced  him  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  he  had  been  accused ;  but  referred  it  to  the  king  to 
appoint  what  punishment  he  should  suffer. 

Meanwhile,  many  endeavours  were  used  to  brhig  matters  to  accom- 
modation. Almost  every  day  produced  some  new  scheme  of  reconcile- 
ment; but,  ihrougli  the  king's  fickleness,  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy, 
or  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  they  all  proved  ineffectual.  Boib 
parties  appealed  to  the  people,  -and,  by  reciprocal  and  exaggerated  accu- 
sations, endeavoured  to  render  each  other  odious.  Insolence,  sedition, 
treason,  were  the  crimes  with  which  James  charged  the  clergy;  while 
they  made  the  pulpits  resound  with  complaints  of  his  excessive  lenity 
towards  papists,  and  of  the  no  less  excessive  rigour  with  which  be 
oppressed  the  establish^  church.  Exasperated  by  theiy  bold  invec- 
tives, he,  at  last,  sentenced  Black  to  retire  beyond  the  river  Spey,  and 
to  reside  there  during  his  pleasure;  and  once  more  commanding  the 
members  of  the  standing  council  to  depart  from  Edinburgh,  he  required 
all  the  ministers  of  the  kingdom  to  suscribe  a  bond,  obliging  them- 
selves to  submit,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  subjects,  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  courts  in  matters  of  a  civil  nature. 
A  lunmit  in  This  dccisivc  measure  excited  all  the  violent  passions  which  possess 
'iniorg  .  (]|gappQi||(Qj  factions;  and  deeds  no  less  violent  immediately  followed. 
These  must  be  imputed  in  part  to  the  artifices  of  some  oourtiers  who 
expected  to  reap  advantage  from  the  calamities  of  their  country,  or 
who  hoped  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  octavians,  by  engaging  them 
in  hostilities  with  the  church.  On  one  hand,  they  informed  the  king 
that  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  under  arms  every  night,  and  had 
planted  a  strong  guard  round  the  houses  of  their  ministers.  James,  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  imaginary  insult  on  his  government,  issued 
a  proclamation,  commanding  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens  to 
leave  the  town  within  six  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  they  wrote  to 
the  ministers,  advising  them  to  look  to  their  own  safely,  as  Huntly  had 
been  secretly  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  had  been  the 
author  of  the  severe  proclamation  against  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh'. 

'  Though  matters  were  industriously  aggravated  by  personi  who  wished  both  paiti*'5s  to 
purauc  violeot  measures,  neither  of  these  reports  was  altogclhor  destitute  of  foundaliou. 
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Tbey  doubled  no  more  or  the  truth  of  this  iotelligeace,  than  the  king  1596. 
had  *!one  of  that  ivhich  he  received,  and  fell  as  blindly  into  the  snare< 
The  letter  came  to  their  hands  yast  as  one  of  their  number  was  going 
to  mount  the  pulpit.  They  resolved  that  he  should  acquaint  the  occ  17. 
people  of  their  danger ;  and  he  painted  it  with  all  the  strong  colours 
which  men  naturally  employ  in  describing  any  dreadful  and  instant 
calamity.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  he  desired  the  nobles  and 
gentlemen  to  assemble  in  the  Mittle  church.'  The  whole  multitude, 
terrified  at  what  they  had  heard,  crowded  thither;  they  promised  and 
vowed  to  stand  by  the  clergy;  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king, 
craving  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  the  church  complained, 
and  beseeching  him  to  deliver  them  from  all  future  apprehensions  of 
danger,  by  removing  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  known  to  be 
enemies  of  the  prolestant  religion.  Two  peers,  two  gentlemen,  two 
burgesses,  and  two  ministers,  were  appointed  to  present  it.  The  king  The  kios 
happened  to  be  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  court  of  "^<'*°*''^ 
sie55ion  was  sitting.  The  manner  in  which  the  petition  was  delivered, 
as  well  as  its  contents,  offended  him.  He  gave  an  haughty  reply;  the 
petitioners  insisted  with  warmth;  and  a  promiscuous  multitude  pressine 
into  the  room,  James  retired  abruptly  into  another  apartment,  and 
commanded  the  gates  to  be  shut  behind  him.  The  deputies  relurned 
to  the  multitude,  who  were  still  assembled,  and  to  whom  a  minister 
had  been  reading,  in  their  absence,  the  story  of  Haman.  When  they 
reported  that  the  king  had  refused  to  listen  to  their  petitions,  the 
church  was  filled  in  a  moment  with  noise,  threatenings,  execrations, 
and  all  the  outrage  and  confusion  of  a  popular  tumult.  Some  called 
for  their  arms,  some  to  bring  out  the  wicked  Haman;  others  cried, 
^  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;'  and  rushing  out  with  the  most 
furious  impetuosity,  surrounded  the  Tolbooth,  threatening  the  king 
himself,  and  demanding  some  of  his  counsellors,  whom  they  named, 
that  they  might  tear  them  in  pieces.  The  magistrates  of  the  city, 
partly  by  authority,  partly  by  force,  endeavoured  to  quell  the  tumult; 
the  king  attempted  to  sooth  the  malecontents,  by  promising  to  receive 
their  petitions,  when  presented  in  a  regular  manner;  the  ministers, 
sensible  of  their  own  rashness  in  kindling  such  a  flame,  seconded  both; 
and  the  rage  of  the  populace  subsiding  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  they 
all  dispersed,  and  the  king  returned  to  the  palace;  happy  in  having 
escaped  from  an  insurrection,  which,  though  the  instantaneous  and 
nnconcerted  effect  of  popular  fury,  had  exposed  his  life  to  imminent 
danger,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  an  unpardonable  affront  to  his 
authority*. 

As  soon  as  he  retired,  the  leaders  of  the  malecontents  assembled,  in 
order  to  prepare  their  petition.  The  punishment  of  the  popish  lords; 
I  he  removal  of  those  counsellors  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  their 
persons  or  opinions;  the  repeal  of  all  the  late  acts  of  council,  subver- 
sive of  the  authority  of  the  church;  together  with  an  act  approving  the 

A»  their  minuters  were  sapposed  fi»  be  in  danger,  some  of  the  more  zealous  citizeDs  had 
determined  to  defend  them  oy  force  of  arms.    Birch.  Mem.  ii.  250.    Uuntiv  had  been  pri- 
Tatelj  in  Edinbargh,  where  he  had  an  interview,  if  not  with  the  king,  at  least  with  some 
of  his  ministers.     Birch,  ibid.  230. 
<  Spotsw.  417,  etc.    Ga!d.  v.  54,  etc.     Birch.  Mem.  ii.  235. 
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proceedings  of  the  staoding  council;  were  the  chief  of  their  demands. 
But  the  king's  indignation  was  still  so  high,  that  the  deputies,  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  durst  not  venture  that  night  to  present  requests  which 
could  not  fail  of  kindling  his  rage  anew.     Before  next  morning,  James, 
with  all  his  attendants,  withdrew  to  Linlithgow;  the  session,  and  other 
courts  of  justice,  were  rec^uired  to  leave  a  city  where  it  was  no  longer 
consistent  either  with  their  safely  or  their  dignity  to  remain ;  and  the 
noblemen  and  barons  were  commanded  to  return  to  their  own  houses, 
and  not  to  reassemble  without  the  king's  permission.  •  The  vigour  with 
which  the  king  acted,  struck  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  his  adversaries. 
The  citizens,  sensible  how  uiuch  they  would  suffer  by  his  absence, 
and  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  justice,  repented  already  of  their  con- 
duct.    The  ministers  alone  resolved  to  maintaid  the  contest,     Thej 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  nobles  from  dispersing;  they  inflamed  the 
people  by  violent  invectives  against  the  king;  they  laboured  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  to  an  association  for  their  mutual  defence;  and, 
copscious  what  lustre  and  power  the  junction  of  some  of  the  greater 
ndnlcs  would  add  to  their  cause,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  wrote  to 
lord  Hamilton,  that  the  people,  moved  by  the  word  of  God,  and  pro- 
voked by  the  injuries  offered  to  the  church,  had  taken  arms;  that 
many  of  tlie  nobles  had  determined  to  protect  the  protestant  religion, 
which  owed  its  establishment  to  the  piety  and  valour  of  their  ancestors ; 
that  ihey   wanted  enly  a  leader  to  unite  them,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  vigour;  that  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause,  no  less  than  his  noblo 
birth,  entitled  him  to  that  honour :  they  conjured  him,  therefore,  not 
to  disappoint  their  hopes  and  wishes,  nor  to  refuse  the  suffering  church 
that  aid  which  she  so  much-  needed.     Lord  Hamilton,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  their  desire,  carried  the  letter  directly  to  the  king,  whom 
this  new  insult  irritated  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  instantly  to  seize  their  ministers,  as  manifest 
incendiaries^  and  encouragers  of  rebellion.     The  magistrates,  in  order 
to  regain  the  king's  favour,  were  preparing  to  obey;  and  the  ministers, 
who  saw  no  other  hope  of  safety,  jled  towards  England'. 

This  unsuccessful  msurrection,  instead  of  overturning,  established 
the  king's  authority.  Those  concerned  in  it  were  confounded  and  dis- 
persed. The  rest  of  James's  subjects,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  or 
to  gain  his  favour,  contended  who  should  be  most  forward  to  execute 
his  vengeance.  A  convention  of  estates  being  called,  pronounced  the 
late  insurrection  to  be  high  treason ;  ordained  every  minister  to  subscribe 
a  declaration  of  his  submission  to  the  king's  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters 
civil  and  criminal;  empowered  magistrates  to  commit,  instantly,  to 
prison,  any  minister,  who,  in  his  sermons,  should  utter  any  indecent 
reflections  on  the  king's  conduct;  prohibited  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory 
to  meet  without  the  king's  license;  commanded  that  no  person  should 
be  elected  a  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  future,  without  the  kind's 
approbation;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  present  magistrates  should 
either  discover  and  inflict  condign  punishmeut  on  the  authors  of  the 
late  tumult,  or  the  city  itself  should  be  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of 
that  treasonable  action  \ 
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Armed  with  the  authority  of  these  decrees,  James  resolved  to  crush     i59r. 
eolirely  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  subjects.    As  the  clergy  had,  hilherto,  MmA^e* 
derired  their  chief  credit  and  strength  from  the  favour  and  zeal  of  the  f^^^'ifae 
citiiens  of  Edinburgh,  his  first  care  was  to  humble  them.     Though  the  ^JiJ^SiliSL 
magiatrates  submitted  to  him  in  the  most  abject  terms ;  though  they 
vindicated  themselves,  and  their  fellow-citizens,  from  the  most  distant 
intention  of  violating  his  royal  person  or  authority;  though,  after  the 
.strictest  scrutiny,  no  circumstances  that  could  fix  on  them  the  suspicion 
of  premeditated  rebellion  had  been  discovered ;  though  many  of  the 
nobles,  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  still  retained  any  degree  of  favour, 
interceded  in  their  behalf;  neither  acknowledgments,  nor  intercessions, 
were  of  the  least  avail*.     The  king  continued  inekorable;  the  city  was  Feb.  33. 
declared  to  have  forfeited  its  privileges  as  a  corporation,  and  to  be  liable 
to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.     The  capital  of  the  kingdom,  deprived 
of  magistrates,  deserted  by  its  ministers,  abandoned  by  the  courts  of 
jiustice,  and  proscribed  by  the  king,  remained  in  desolation  and  despair. 
The  courtiers  even  threatened  to  raze  the  city  to  the  foundation,  and  to 
erect  a  pillar  where  it  stood,  as  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  king's  ven- 
geance, and  of  the  guilt  of  its  inhabitants.     At^last,  in  compliance  with 
Elizabeth,  who  interposed  in  their  favour,  and  moved  by  the  continual 
solicitations  of  the  nobles,  James  absolved  the  citizens  from  the  penalties 
of  law,  but  at  the  same  time  he  stripped  them  of  their  most  important 
pririleges;  they  were  neither  allowed  to  elect  their  own  mpgistrates  nor  March  21. 
their  own  ministers ;  many  new  burthens  were  imposed  on  them ;  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  was  exacted  by  way  of  peace- offering'. 

James  was,  meanwhile,  equally  assiduous,  and  no  less  successful.  New  legii. 
in  circumscribing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  Experience  had  rt^  to"" 
discovered  that  to  attempt  this,  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  sentences  of 'M  «*""«*»• 
priry  council,  was  both  inefiectual  and  odious.  He  had  recourse  now 
to  an  expedient  more  artful,  and  better  calculated  for  obtaining  his  end. 
The  ecclesiastical  judicatories  were  composed  of  many  members;  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  extremely  indigent,  and  unprovided  of  legal 
stipends;  the  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  not  withstand^ 
ing  the  parity  established  by  the  presbyterian  government,  had  assumed 
a  leading  in  the  church,  which  filled  their  brethren  with  envy;  every 
numerous  body  of  men  is  susceptible  of  sudden  and  strong  impressions, 
an<l  liable  to  be  influenced,  corrupted,  or  overawed.  Induced  by  these 
considerations,  James  thought  it  possible  to  gain  the  clergy,  whom 
he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue.  Proper  asents  were  set  to  work 
all  over  the  kingdom;  promises,  flattery,  acid  threats  were  employed; 
the  usurpations  of  the  nrethren  near  the  capital  were  aggravated;  the 
jealousy  of  their  power,  which  was  growing  in  the  distant  provinces, 
was  augmented;  and  two  different  general  assemblies  were  held,  in  both 
which,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  and  boldness  wherewith  a  few  leadine 
clergymen  defended  the  privileges  of  the  church,  a  majority  declared 
in  favour  of  those  measures  which  were  agreeable  to  the  king.  Many 
practices,  which  had  continued  since  the  reformation,  were  condemned; 
many  points  of  discipline,  which  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  sacred  and 
uncont reverted,  were  given  up ;  the  license,  with  which  ministers  dis- 
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iM7«  edursed  of  political  matters,  was  restrained;  the  freedom,  with  which 
they  inveighed  against  particular  persons,  was  censured;  sentences  of 
summary  excommunication  were  declared  unlawful;  the  convoking  a 
general  assembly,  without  the  king's  permission,  was  prohibited;  and 
the  right  of  nominating  ministers  to  the  principal  towns,  was  vested  in 
the  crown.  Thus,  the  clergy  themselves  surrendered  privileges  which 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  invade,  and  voluntarily  submitted  to 
a  yoke  more  intolerable  than  any  James  would  have  ventured  lo  impose 
by  force;  while  such  as  continued  to  oppose  his  measures,  instead  of 
their  former  popular  topic  of  the  king's  violent  encroachment  on  a 
jurisdiction  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  were  obliged  to  turn  their 
outcries  against  the  corruptions  of  their  own  order '. 
pnpi»ii  By  the  authority  of  these  general  assemblies,  the  popish  earls  were 

j^**'"  allowed  to  make  a  public  recantation  of  their  errors ;  were  absolved 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication;  and  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  But,  not  many  years  after,  they  relapsed  into  their  former 
errors,  were  again  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by  their 
apostacy  justified,  in  some  degree,  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  clergy 
with  regard  to  their  absolution. 

The  ministers  of  Edinburgh  owed  to  the  intercession  of  these  assem- 
blies the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  charges  in  the  city.  But  this  liberty 
was  clogged  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  abridged  their  power.  Tlic 
city  was  divided  into  distinct  parishes;  the  number  of  ministers  doubled ; 
persons  on  whose  fidelity  the  king  could  rely  were  fixed  in  the  new 
parishes;  and  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  authority  of  the  laic 
decrees  of  the  church,  contributed  to  confirm  that  absolute  dominion 
in  ecclesiastical  aflairs,  which  James  possessed  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign. 

The  king  was  so  intent  on  new  modelling  the  church,  that  the  other 
transactions  of  this  period  scarce  deserve  to  be  remembered.  The 
octavians,. envied  by  the  other  courtiers,  and  splitting  into  factions  among 
themselves,  resigned  their  commission;  and,  the  administration  of  the 
revenue  returning  into  its  former  channel,  both  the  king  and  the  nation 
were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  regular  and  frugal  economy. 
Dec.  19.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  parliament  was  held,  in  order  to 

restore  Huntly  and  his  associates  to  their  estates  and  hbnours,  by  repeal- 
ing the  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against  them.     The  authority  of  \\\\s 
supremo  court  was  likewise  employed  to  introduce  a  farther  innovation 
into  the  church;  but,  conformable  to  the  system  which  the  king  had  now 
adopted,  the  motion  for  this  purpose  took  its  rise  from  the  clergy  them- 
Eccie*iastics  sclvos.    As  the  act  of  general  annexation,  and  that  establishing  the  prcs- 
I'Ul^tTn^r.  byterian  government,  had  reduced  the  few  bishops,  who  still  survived, 
liament.       |^  povcrty  and  contempt;  as  those  who  possessed  the  abbeys  and  priories 
were  mere  laymen,  and  many  of  them  temporal  peers,  few  or  none  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order  remained  lo  vote  in  parliament,  and,  by  means  of 
that,  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  considerably  diminished  there, 
and  a  proper  balance  to  the  power  and  number  of  the  nobles  was  want- 
ing.    But  the  prejudices  which  the  nation  had  conceived  i^ainst  the 
name  and  character  of  bishops  were  so  violent,  that  James  was  obliged* 
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with  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  revive  that     1597. 

order.     He  prevailed,  therefore,  on  the  commission  appointed  by  the  """ 

last  general  assembly  to  complain  to  the  parliament,  that  the  church  v^as 
the  only  body  in  the  kingdom  destitute  of  its  representatives  in  that 
supreme  court,  where  it  so  nearly  concerned  every  order  to  have  some, 
who  were  bound  to  defend  its  rights;  and  to  crave  that  a  competent 
number  of  the  clergy  should  be  admitted,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
to  a  seat  there.  In  compliance  with  this  request,  an  act  was  passed,  by 
which  those  ministers,  on  whom  the  king  should  confer  the  vacant 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  parliament;  and,  that 
the  clergy  might  conceive  no  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  upon  their 
pririlegcs,  it  was  remitted  to  the  general  assembly,  to  determine  what 
spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority  in  the  government  of  the  church  these 
persons  should  possess '. 

The  king,  however,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  concur-  1598. 
reace  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  in  which  the  act  of  parliament 
met  with  a  fierce  opposition.  Though  the  clergy  perceived  how  much 
lustre  this  new  priviief;e  would  reflect  upon  their  order;  though  they 
were  not  insensible  of  the  great  accession  of  personal  power,  and  dignity, 
which  many  of  them  would  acquire,  by  being  admitted  into  the  supreme 
council  of  the  nation,  their  abhorrence  of  episcopacy  was  extreme;  and 
to  that  they  sacrificed  every  consideration  of  interest  or  ambition.  All 
the  king's  professions  of  regard  for  the  present  constitution  of  the  church 
did  not  convince  them  of  his  sincerity;  all  the  devices  that  could  be 
invented  for  restraining  and  circumscribing  the  jurisdiction  of  such  as 
were  to  be  raised  to  this  new  honour,  did  not  diminish  their  jealousy 
and  fear.  Their  own  experience  had  taught  them,  with  what  insinuat- 
ing progress  the  hierarchy  advances,  and  though  admitted  at  first 
with  moderate  authority,  and  under  specious  pretences,  how  rapidly 
it  extends  its  dominion.  "Varnish  over  this  scheme,"  said  one  of  the 
leading  clergymen,  "with  what  colours  you  please;  deck  the  intruder 
with  the  utmost  art;  under  all  this  disguise,  I  seethe  horns  of  his  mitre.'* 
The  same  sentiments  prevailed  among  many  of  his  brethren,  and  induced 
them  to  reject  power  and  honours,  with  as  much  zeal  as  ever  those  of 
their  order  courted  them.  Many,  however,  were  allured  by  the  hopes 
of  preferment;  the  king  himself  and  his  ministers  employed  the  same 
arts,  which  they  had  tried  so  successfully  last  year;  and  after  long 
debates,  and  much  opposition,  the  general  assembly  declared  that  it 
was  lawful  for  ministers  to  accept  of  a  scat  in  parliament;  that  it  would  March  7. 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  church  to  have  its  representatives  in  that 
supreme  court;  and  that  fiily-one  persons,  a  number  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  were  anciently  called  to  parliament,  should 
be  chosen  from  among  the  clergy  for  that  purpose.  The  manner  of 
their  election,  together  with  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  them,  were  lefl 
undecided  for  the  present,  and  furnished  matter  of  future  deliberation  \ 

As  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  England  drew  nearer,  ,,^'®^*_ 
James  multiplied  precautions  in  order  to  render  it  certain.     As  he  was  dtMronn 
allied  to  many  of  the  princes  of  Germany  by  his  marriage,   he  sent  ^  to*^atn 
ambassadors  extraordinary  to  their  several  courts,  in  order  to  explain  s^l^kiL'' 
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t599.  ihe  jiutDOSft  of  bis  tille  to  the  English  throne,  and  to  desire  their  as- 
sistance,  if  any  competitor  should  arise  to  dispute  his  undoubted  rights. 
These  princes  readily  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  claim ;  but  the 
aid  which  they  could  afford  him  was  distant  and  feeble.  At  the  same  time, 
Edward  Bruce«  abbot  of  Kinloss,  his  ambassador,  at  the  English  court, 
solicited  Eliasabeth,  with  the  utmost  warmth,  to  recognise  his  title  by 
some  public  deed,  and  to  deliver  her  own  subjects  from  the  calamities 
which  are  occasioned  by  an  uncertain  or  disputed  succession.  But 
age  had  strengthened  all  the  passions  which  had  hitherto  induced  Eliza- 
beth to  keep  this  great  question  obscure  and  undecided;  and  a  general 
and  evasive  answer  was  all  that  James  could  obtain.  As  no  impression 
could  be  mode  on  the  queen,  the  ambassador  was  commanded  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  her  subjects,  and  to  try  what  progress  he  could  make 
in  gainmg  them.  Bruce  possessed  all  the  talents  of  secrecy,  judgment, 
and  address,  requisite  for  conducting  a  negotiation  no  less  delicate  than 
important.  A  minister  of  this  character  was  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  English.  Many  of  the  highest  rank  unbosomed  themselves  to 
him  without  reserve,  and  gave  him  repeated  assurances  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  assert  his  master's  right,  in  opposition  to  every  pretender'.  As 
several  pamphlets  were  dispersed,  at  this  time,  in  England,  containing 
objections  to  his  title,  James  employed  some  learned  men  in  his  king- 
dom to  answer  these  cavillers,  and  to  explain  the  advantages  which 
would  result  to  both  kingdoms  by  the  union  of  the  crowns.  These 
books  were  eagerly  read,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile  the 
English  to  that  event.    A  book  published  this  year  by  the  king  himself, 

E reduced  an  effect  still  more  favourable.  It  was  entitled  '  Basilicon 
loron,'  and  contained  precepts  concerning  the  art  of  government, 
addressed  to  prince  Henry  his  son.  Notwithstanding  the  great  altera- 
tions and  refinements  in  national  taste  since  that  time,  we  must  allow 
this  to  be  no  contemptible  performance,  and  not  to  be  inferior  to  the 
works  of  most  contemporary  writers,  either  in  purity  of  style  or  justness 
of  composition.  Even  the  vain  parade  of  erudition  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  which  now  disgusts  us,  raised  the  admiration  of  that  age ; 
and,  &s  it  was  filled  with  those  general  rules  which  speculative  authors 
deliver  for  rendering  a  nation  happy,  and  of  which  James  could  dis- 
course with  great  plausibility,  though  often  incapable  of  putting  them 
in  practice,  the  English  conceived  an  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and 
expected  an  increase  of  national  honour  and  prosperity,  under  a  prince 
so  profoundly  skilled  in  politics,  and  who  gave  such  a  specimen  both  of 
his  wisdom  and  of  his  love  to  his  people*. 

The  queen  of  England's  sentiments  concerning  James,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  her  subjects.  His  excessive  indulgence  towards 
the  popish  lords ;  the  fiicility  with  which  he  pardoned  their  repeated 
treasons;  his  restoring  Beaton,  the  popish  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
had  fled  out  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  temporalities  of  that  benefice;  the  appointing  him  his  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  France;  the  applause  he  bestowed,  in  the  Basilicon 
Doron,  on  those  who  adhered  to  the  queen  his  mother;  Elizabeth  con- 
sidered as  so  many  indications  of  a  mind  alienated  from  the  protestant 
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religion;  and  suspected  that. he  would  soon  revolt  from  the  profession     1599. 

of  it.     These  suspicions  seemed  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  a  discovery  * 

which  came  from  the  master  of  Gray,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
and  who,  rather  than  suffer  his  intriguing  spirit  to  be  idle,  demeaned 
himself  so  far  as  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the  English  court.  Ho  conveyed  to  ^^^^^^ 
Elizabeth  the  copy  of  a  letter,  written  by  James  to  pope  Clement  the  himofror- 
eighth,  in  which,  the  king,  after  many  expressions  of  regard  for  that  !!^t?7he"^ 
pontiff,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  favours,  declared  his  firm  resolution  to  ^^'^' 
treat  the  Roman  catholics  with  indulgence ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the 
intercourse  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  Scotland  more  frequent  and 
familiar,  he  solicited  the  pope  to  promote  Drummond,  bishop  of  Vaison, 
a  Scotsman,  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal '.  Elizabeth,  who  had  received, 
by  another  channel',  soiqe  imperfect  intelligence  of  this  correspond- 
ence, was  filled  with  just  surprise,  and  immediately  despatched  Bowes 
into  Scotland,  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to 
reproach  James  for  an  action  so  unbecoming  a  protestant  prince.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  accusation,  and  with  a  confidence,  which  nothing 
but  the  consciousness  of  innocence  could  inspire,  affirmed  the  whole  to 
be  a  mere  calumny,  and  the  letter  itself  to  be  forged  by  his  enemies, 
on  purpose  to  bring  his  sincerity  in  religion  to  be  suspected.  Elphing- 
stou,  the  secretary  of  state,  denied  the  matter  with  equal  solemnity.  It 
came,  however,  to  be  known  by  a  very  singular  accident,  which  hap- 
pened some  years  after,  that  the  information  which  Elizabeth  had  re- 
ceived was  wqII  founded,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  king's  declara- 
tions of  his  own  innocence  were  perfectly  consistent  with  truth.  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  in  a  reply  which  he  published  to  a  controversial  treatise,  of 
which  the  king  was  the  author,  accused  him  of  having  abandoned  the 
favourable  sentiments  which  he  had  once  entertained  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion,  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  quoted  his  letter  to  Clement 
the  eighth.  It  was  impossible,  any  longer,  to  believe  this  to  be  a  fiction; 
and  it  was  a  matter  ^00  delicate  to  be  passed  over  without  strict  inquiry. 
James  immediately  examined  Elphingston*  and  his  confession  unravelled 
the  whole  mystery.  He  acknowledeed  that  he  had  shufiled  in  this 
letter  among  other  papers,  which  he  laid  before  the  king  to  be  signed, 
who,  suspecting  no  such  deceit,  subscribed  it  together  with  the  rest, 
and  without  knowing  what  it  contained;  that  he  had  no  other  motive, 
however,  to  this  action,  but  zeal  for  his  majesty's  service;  and,  by 
flattering  the  Roman  catholics  with  hopes  of  indulgence  under  the  king's 
government,  he  imagined  that  he  was  paving  the  way  for  his  more  easy 
accession  to  the  English  throne.  The  privy  council  of  England  enter- 
tained very  different  sentiments  of  the  secretary's  conduct.  In  their 
opinion,  not  only  the  king's  reputation  had  been  exposed  to  reproach, 
but  his  life  to  danger,  by  this  rash  imposture;  they  even  imputed  the 
gunpowder  treason  to  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  papists,  upon 
finding  that  the  hopes  which  this  letter  inspired  were  frustrated.  The 
secretary  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  Scotland,  to  be  tried  for  high  treason. 
His  peers  found  him  guilty,  but,  by  the  queen's  intercession,  be  obtained 
a  pardon'. 

•  Gald.  SSS.  >  Wiow.  Mem.  vol.  i.  57.  52. 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  429.     Spotm.  456.  507.    Johnit.  449. 
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In  Kain  the 
Roin«n 
catholics. 


1600. 
Much  28. 

lations  with 
regard  to 
the  «biiich. 


According  Co  the  account  of  other  historians ,  James  himself  was  no   | 
stranger  to  this  correspondence  with  the  pope ;  and,  if  we  believe  them,    ; 
Elphingston,  being  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  English  council,  and 
deceiyed  by  the  artifices  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  concealed  some  circum- 
stances in  his  narrative  of  this  transaction,  and  falsified  others;  and,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  fame,  and  with  the  danger  of  his  life,  endeavoured   , 
to  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  his  master's  conduct'. 

But,  whether  we  impute  the  writing  of  this  letter  to  the  secretary's  I 
officious  zeal,  or  to  the  king's  command,  it  is  certain  that,  about  this  ! 
time,  James  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  j 
catholic  princes,  as  a  necessary  precaution  towards  facilitating  his  acces- 
sion to  the  English  throne.  Lord  Home,  who  was  himself  a  papist,  was 
entrusted  with  a  secret  commission  to  th%  pope*;  the  arcnbishop  of 
Glasgow  was  an  active  instrument  with  those  of  his  own  r^igion\  The 
pope  expressed  such  favourable  sentiments  both  of  the  king,  and  of  his 
rights  to  the  crdwn  of  England,  that  James  thought  himself  bound,  some 
years  after,  to  acknowledge  the  obligatioQ  in  a  public  manner  4.  Sir 
James  Lindsay  made  ereat  progress  in  gaining  the  English  papists  to 
acknowledge  his  majesty's  title.  Of  all  these  intrigues  Elizabeth 
i^ceived  obscure  hints  from  different  quarters.  The  more  imperfectly 
she  knew,  the  more  violently  she  suspected,  the  king's  designs ;  and,  the 
natural  je  alousy  of  her  temper  increasing  with  age,  she  observed  his 
conduct  with  greater  solicitude  than  ever. 

The  questions  with  regard  to  the  election  and  power  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  were  finally  decided  this  year  by  the  general 
assembly,  which  met  at  Montrose.  That  place  was  chosen  as  most 
convenient  for  the  ministers  of  the  north,  among  whom  the  king  s 
influence  chiefly  lay.  Although  great  numbers  resorted  fi^Mn  the 
northern  provinces,  and  the  king  employed  his  whole  interest,  and  the 
authority  of  his  ownpresence,  to  gam  a  majority,  the  foilowins  regu- 
lations were  with  difliculty  agreed  im.  That  the  general  assembly  shall 
recommend  six  persons  to  every  vacant  benefice,  which  gave  a  title  to 
a  seat  in  parliament,  out  of  whom  the  king  shall  nominate  one;  that  the 
person  so  elected,  after  obtaining  his  seat  in  parliament,  shall  neither 
propose  nor  consent  to  any  thing  there,  that  may  affect  the  interest  of  the 
<:hurch,  without  special  instructions  to  that  purpose ;  that  he  shall  be 
answerable  for  his  conduct  to  every  general  assembly;  and  submit  to 
its  censure,  without  appeal,  upon  pain  nf  infnmj  ind  nTnammMnwDatinn, 
that  be  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  a  pastor  in  a  particular  congrega- 
tion; that  he  shall  not  usurp  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  superior  to 
that  of  his  other  brethren;  Jthat  if  the  church  inflict  on  him  the  censure 
of  deprivation,  he  shaU  thereby  forfeit  his  seat  in  parliament;  that  ht* 
shall  annually  resign  his  commission  to  the  seneral  assembly,  which 
may  be  restored  to  him,  or  not,  as  the  assembly,  with  the  king  s  appro- 
bation, shall  judge  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  church  ^  Nothing 
could  be  more  repagnantto  the  idea  ofepiscopal  government,  than  these 
regulations.     It  was  not  in  consequence  of  rights  derived  from  their 


«  Gald.  vol.  ▼.  522.  ti.  147. 

3  Gald.  Fol.  Ti.  147. 

»  Spotsw.  453.  457.     Gald.  vol.  r.  568. 


^  Wiow.  Men.  vol.  ii.  57, 
«  G«ld.  Tol.  V.  604. 
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office,  bal  of  powers  conferred  by  a  commimon,  that  the  ecclesiastical     i600. 


persons  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  seat  in  parliament;  they  were  the 
representatives,  not  the  superiors,  of  the  clergy.  Destitute  of  all  spiritual 
authority,  even  their  civil  jurisdiction  was  temporary.  James,  however, 
ilattered  himself  that  thev  would  soon  be  able  to  shake  oiT  these  fetters, 
and  gradually  acquire  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  the  q>iscopal 
order.  The  clergy  dreaded  the  same  thing ;  and  of  course  he  contenaed 
for  the  nomination  of  these  commissioners,  and  they  opposed  it,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  powers  then  vest#l  in  them,  as  of  those  to 
which,  it  was  believed,  they  would  soon  attain '. 

Daring  this  summer,  the  kingdom  enjoyed  an  unusual  tranquillity. 
The  clergy,  after  many  struggles,  were  brought  under  great  subjection;  ^""p*'"^ 
the  popish  earls  were  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours,  by  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  church ;  the  rest  of 
the  nobKs  were  at  peace  among  themselves,  and  obedient  to  the  royal 
authority;  when,  in  the  midst  of  this  security,  the  king's  life  was  exposed 
to  the  utmost  danger,  by  a  conspiracy  altogether  unexpected,  and 
almost  inexplicable.  The  authors  of  it  were  John  Ruthven,  earl  of 
Gowrie,  ana  his  brother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  earl  who  was 
beheadeU  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eiehty-four.  Nature 
had  adorned  both  these  young  men,  especially  the  elder  brother,  with 
many  accomplishments,  to  which  education  had  added  its  most  elegant 
improvements.  More  learned  than  is  usual  among  persons  of  their  rank; 
more  religious  than  is  common  at  their  affe  of  life;  generous,  brave, 
popular;  their  countrymen,  far  from  thinkmg  them  capable  of  any  atro- 
cious crime,  conceived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  early  virtues. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  noble  qualities,  some  unknown  motive  engaged 
them  in  a  conspiracy,  which,  if  we  adhere  to  the  account  commonly 
received,  must  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  wicked, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  worst-concerted,  of  which  history  makes  any 
mention. 

Od  the  fifth  of  August,  as  the  king,  who  resided  during  the  hunting  ^ 
seasoa  in  his  palace  of  Falkland,  was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the 
morning,  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with  an  air 
of  great  importance,  told  the  king,  that  the  evening  before  he  had  met 
an  unknown  man,  of  a  suspicious  aspect,  walking  alone  in  a  by-path, 
near  his  brother's  house  at  Perth;  and,  on  searching  him,  had  found, 
under  his  cloak,  a  pot  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  gold;  that 
he  had  immediately  seized  both  him  and  his  treasure,  and,  without 
comraunicatine  the  matter  to  any  person,  bad  kept  him  confined  and 
bound  in  a  solitary  honse ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  impart 
such  a  singular  event  first  of  all  to  his  majesty.  James  immediateW 
suspected  this  unknown  person  to  be  a  seminary  priest,  supplied  with 
foreign  coin,  in  order  to  excite  new  commotions  in  the  kingdom; 
and  resolved  to  empower  the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  call  the  person 
before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  story.  Ruth- 
ven violently  opposed  this  resolution,  and  v^th  many  arguments  urged 
the  king  to  ride  directly  to  Perth,  and  to  examine  the  matter  in  person. 

*  SpoUif.  454. 
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1600.     Meanwhile,  the  chase  began;  and  James,  nolwilhstanding  his  passion 

for  that  amusement,  could  not  help  ruminating  upon  the  strangeness  of 

the  tale,  and  on  Ruthren's  importunity.     At  last  he  called  him,  and 

Eromised,  when  the  sport  was  over,  to  set  out  for  Perth.  The  chase, 
owever,  continued  long;  and  Ruthven,  who  all  the  while  kept  close  bj 
the  king,  was  still  uraing  him  to  make  haste.  At  the  death  of  the  buck 
he  would  not  allow  James  to  stay  till  a  fresh  horse  was  brought  him ; 
and  observing  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the  earl  of  Mar  preparing  to 
accompany  the  king,  hegpntreated  him  to  countermand  them.  This 
James  refused;  and  though  Ruthven's  impatience  and  anxiety,  as  well 
as  the  apparent  perturbation  in  his  whole  behaviour,  raised  some  suspi- 
cions in  his  mind;  yet  his  own  curiosity,  and  Ruthven's  solicitations, 
prevailed  on  him  to  set  out  for  Perth.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
Kulhven  rode  forward  to  inform  his  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  though 
he  had  already  despatched  two  messengers  for  that  purpose.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  town,  the  earl>  attended  by  several  of  the 
citizens,  met  the  king,  who  had  onlv  twenty  persons  in  his  train.  No 
preparations  were  made  for  the  king  s  entertainment;  the  earl  appeared 
pensive  and  embarrassed,  and  was  at  no  pains  to  atone,  by  his  courtesy 
or  hospitality,  for  the  bad  fare  with  which  he  treated  his  guests.  When 
the  king's  repast  was  over,  his  attendants  were  led  to  dine  in  another 
room,  and  he  being  left  almost  alone,  Ruthven  whispered  him,  that 
now  was  the  time  to  go  to  the  chamber  where  the  unknown  person 
was  kept.  James  commanded  him  to  bring  sir  Thomas  Erskine  along 
with  them :  but,  instead  of  that,  Ruthven  ordered  him  not  to  follow; 
and,  conducting  the  king  up  a  staircase,  and  then  through  several 
apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  behind  him,  led  him  at  last 
into  a  small  study,  in  which  there  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour,  with  a 
sword  and  dagger  by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  to  have  found 
one  disarmed  and  bound,  started  at  the  sieht,  ana  inquired  if  this  was 
the  person;  but  Ruthven,  snatching  the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the 
man  in  armour,  and  holding  it  to  the  king's  breast,  '*  Remember,"  said 
he,  ''how  unjustly  my  father  suffered  by  your  conunand;  you  are  now 
my  prisoner;  submit  to  my  dism>sal  without  resistance  or  outcry,  or 
this  dagger  shall  instantiv  avenge  nis  blood."  James  expostulated  with 
Ruthven,  entreated,  and  flattered  him.  The  man  whom  he  found  in 
the  study  stood,  all  the  while,  trembling  and  dismayed,  without  courage 
either  to  aid  the  king,  or  to  second  his  aggressor.  Ruthven  protested, 
that  if  the  king  raised  no  outcry,  his  life  should  be  safe;  and,  moved  by 
some  unknown  reason,  retired  in  order  to  call  his  brother,  leaving  to 
the  man  in  armour  the  care  of  the  king,  whom  he  bound  by  oath  not 
to  make  any  noise  during  his  absence. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  dangerous  situation,  his  attendaats  growing 
impatient  to  know  whither  he  had  retired;  one  of  Cowrie's  domestics 
entered  the  room  hastily,  and  told  them  that  the  king  had  just  rode 
away  towards  Falkland.  All  of  them  rushed  out  into  the  street;  and 
the  earl,  in  the  utmost  hurry,  called  for  their  horses.  But  by  this  time 
his  brother  had  returned  to  the  king,  and  swearing  that  now  there  was 
no  remedy,  he  must  die,  offered  to  bind  his  hands.  Unarmed  as  James 
was,  he  scorned  to  submit  to  that  indignity;  and  closing  with  the 
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assassin,  a  fierce  strtig^e  ensued.     The  man  in. armour  stood,  as  for*     I600. 

merly,  amazed  and  motionless;  and  the  king,  dragging  Ruthven  towards  

a  window,  which,  during  his  absence,  he.  had  persuaded  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  left  to  open,  cried,  with  a  wila  and  affrighted  voice, 
**  Treason!  Treason!  Help!  I  am  murdered!"     His  attendants  heard,     . 
and  knew    the  voice,  and  saw  at  the  window  a  hand  which  grasped 
the  king's  neck  with  violence.     They  flew  with  precipitation  to  his 
assistance.     Lennox  and  Mar,  with  the  greater  number,  ran  up  the 
principal  staircase,  where  they  found  all  the  doors  shut,  which  they 
battered  with  the  utmost  fury,  endeavouring  to  burst  them  open.    But 
sir  John  Ramsey,  entering  by  a  backstair,  which  led  to  the  anarlment 
where  the  king  was,  found  the  door  open;  and  rushing  upon  Ruthven, 
who  was  still  struggtinff  with  the  king,  struck  him  twice  with  his  dagger, 
and  thrust  him  towards  the  staircase,  where  sir  Thomas  Erskine,  and 
sir  Hugh  Hcrries  met,  and  killed  him;  he  crying  with  his  last  breath, 
**  Alas  !  I  am.  not  to  blame  for  this  action."     During  this  scuffle,  the 
man  who  bad  been  concealed  in  the  study,  escaped  unobserved.    Toge> 
tfaer  with  Ramsey^  Erskine,  and  Uerries,   one   Wilson,  a  footman, 
entered  the  room  where  the  king  was,  and,  before  they  had  time  to 
shut  the  door,  Gowrie  rushed  in  with  a  drawn  sword  in  each  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  seven  of  his  attendants  well  armed,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
threatened  them  all  with  instant  death.     They  immediately  thrust  the 
king  into  the  little  study,  and,  shutting  the  door  upon  him,  encountered 
the  earl.    Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  numbers,  sir  John  Ramsey 
pierced  Gowrie  through  the  heart,  and  he  fell  down  dead,  without 
uttering  a  word;  his  followers,  having  received  several  wounds,  imme- 
diately fled*     Three  of  the  king's  defenders  were  likewise  hurt  in  the 
conflict.     A  dreadful  noise  continued  still  at  the  opposite  door,  where 
many  persons  laboured  in  vain  to  force  a  passage ;  and  the  king  beine 
assured  that  they  were  Lennox,  Mar,  and  his  other  friends,  it  was  opened 
on  the  inside.     They  ran  to  the  king,  whom  they  unexpectedly  found 
safe,  with  transports  of  congratulation;  and  he,  falling  on  his  knees, 
with  all  his  attendants  around  him,  offered  4olenm  thanks  to  God  for 
such  a  wonderful  deliverance.  The  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  whose  provost  Gowrie  was,  and  by  whom 
he  was  extremely  beloved,  hearing  tne  fate  of  the  two  brothers,  ran  to 
their  arms,  and  surrounded  the  house,  threatening  revenge,  with  many 
insolent  and  opprobrious  speeches  against  the  king.    James  endeavoured 
to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude  by  speaking  to  them  from  the  window; 
be  admitted,  their  magistrates  into  the  house ;  related  to  them  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  lact;  and,  their  fury  subsiding  by  degrees,  they 
dispersed.     On  searching  the  earl's  pockets  for  papers  that  might  dis- 
cover his  designs  and  accomplices,   nothing  was  found  but  a  small 
parchment  bag,  full  of  magical  characters  and  words  of  enchantment; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  published  by  the 
king,  **  while  these  were  about  him,  the  wouna  of  which  he  died  bled 
not;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  away,  the  blood  gushed  out  in 
great  abundance."  After  all  the  dangerous  adventures  of  this  busy  day, 
the  king  returned  in  the  evening  to  Falkland,  having  committed  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  custody  of  the  magistrates  of 
Perth. 
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Sprot^ol" 


Notwithstanding  the  minute  detail  which  the  king  gave  (tf  aH  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  this  conspiracy  against  his  life,  the  motives  which  induced 
the  two  brothers  to  attempt  an  action  so  detestable,  the  end  they  had 
in  view,  and  the  accomplices  on  whose  aid  they  depended,  were  alto- 
gether unknown.  The  words  of  Ruthven  to  the  king  gare  some  grounds 
to  think  that  the  desire  of  rerenging  their  father's  death  had  instigated 
them  to  this  attempt.  But,  whatever  injuriea  their  father  had  suffered, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  could  impute  them  to  the  king,  whose 
youth,  as  well  as  his  subjection  at  that  time  to  the  violence  of  a  fiiction, 
exempted  him  from  being  the  object  of  resentment,  on  account  of 
actions  which  were  not  done  by  his  command.  James  had  even 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  the  father  had  suffered,  by 
benefits  to  his  children;  and  Gowrie  himself,  sensible  of  his  favour,  had 
acknowledged  it  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude.  Three  of 
the  earPs  attendants,  being  convicted  of  assisting  him  in  this  assault  on 
the  king's  servants,  were  executed  at  Perth;  but  they  could  give  no 
light  into  the  motives  which  had  prompted  their  master  to  an  action  so 
repugnant  to  these  acknowledgments.  Diligeot  search  was  made  for 
the  person  concealed  in  the  study,  and  from  him  great  discoveries  were 
expected.  But  Andrew  Henderson,  the  earl's  steward,  who,  upon  a 
promise  of  pardon,  confessed  himself  to  be  the  man,  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  Lis  master's  design  as  the  rest;  and  though  placed  in  the 
study  by  Gowrie's  command,  he  did  not  even  know  tor  what  end  that 
station  had  been  assigned  him.  The  whole  transaction  remained  as 
impenetrably  dark  as  ever;  and  the  two  brothers,  it  was  concluded,  had 
concerted  their  scheme  without  either  confidant  or  accomplice,  with 
unexampled  secrecy  as  well  as  wickedness. 

An  accident  no  less  strange  than  the  other  circumstances  of  the  story, 
and  which  happened  nine  years  after,  discovered  that  this  opinion,  how- 
ever plausible,  was  ill-founded;  and  that  the  two  brothers  had  not 
carried  on  their  machinations  all  alone.  One  Sprot,  a  notary,  having 
whispered  among  several  persons,  that  he  knew  some  secrets  relating 
to  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  the  privy  council  thought  the  matter  worthy  of 
their  attention,  and  ordered  him  to  be  seized.  His  Confession  was  partly 
voluntary,  and  partly  forced  from  him  by  torture.  According  to  his 
account,  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  gentleman  of  an  opulent  fortune  but  of 
dissohite  morals,  viras  privy  to  all  Gowrie's  intentions,  and  an  accomplice 
in  his  crimes.  Mr.  Ruthven,  he  said,  had  frequent  intervievrs  with 
Logan,  in  order  to  concert  the  plan  of  their  operations;  the  earl  bad 
corresponded  with  him  to  the  same  purpose;  and  one  Bour,  Logan's 
confidant,  was  trusted  with  the  secret,  and  carried  the  letters  between 
them.  Both  Logan  and  Bour  were  now  dead.  But  Sprot  affirmed  that 
he  had  read  letters  written  both  by  Gowrie  and  Logan  on  that  occasion; 
and,  in  confirmation  of  bis  testimony,  several  of  Logan's  letters,  which 
a  curiosity  fatal  to  himself  had  prompted  Sprot  to  steal  from  among 
Bour's  papers,  were  produced'.    These  were  compared,  by  the  privy 


ft  Logan's  letters  were  five  in  number.  One  to  Bour,  another  to  Gowrie,  and  three  of 
them  without  any  direction  ;  nor  could  Sprot  discover  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  written.  Logan  gives  him  the  appellation  of  right  honourable.  It  appears  from 
this,  however,  and  from  other  words  in  the  letter,  Grom.  95,  that  there  were  several  persons 
privy  tu  the  conspiracy.    The  date  of  the  first  letter  is  July  18th.    Mr.  Ruthven  had  com- 
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coimcil,  with  papers  of  Logan's  handwritiiig*  and  the  resemblance  was     isao. 

manifest.    Persons  of  undoubted  credit,  and  well  qualified  to  judge  of 

the  matter,  examined  them,  and  swore  to  their  authenticity.  Death 
itself  did  not  exempt  Logan  from  prosecution;  his  bones  were  dug  up 
and  tried  for  high  treason,  and,  by  a  sentence  equally  odious  and  illegal', 
his  lands  were  forfeited,  and  his  posterity  declared  infamous.  Sprot 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  misprision  of  treason.  He  adhered  to 
his  confession  to  the  last,  and  having  promised,  on  the  scaffold,  to  giye 
the  spectators  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  deposed, 
he  thrice  clapped  his  hands  after  he  was  thrown  off  the  ladder  by  the 
executioner'. 

monicated  the  matter  to  Logan  only  fire  (|ayB  before.  Ibid.  It  appears  from  the  original 
<ramnaons  of/orfaulture'  agaioit  Logan's  heirs,  that  Bour,  though  be  had  letters  addressed 
to  him  with  regard  to  a  conspiracy  equally  dangerous  and  important,  was  so  illiterate  that 
he  could  not  read.  *<  Jacoous  Boor,  literarum  prorsns  ignarus,  dicti  Georgii  opera,  in 
legendis  omnibus  ycriptis  ad  eom  missis,  vel  pertinentibns,  vtebatur."  This  is  altogether 
atrange,  and  nothing  out  the  capricious  character  of  Lo(gan  can  acconnt  for  his  choosing 
anch  a  confidant. 

*  By  the  Roman  law,  persons  guilty  of  the  crime  of  high  treason  might  be  tried  eren  after 
death.  This  practice  was  adopted  by  the  Scots  without  any  limiution,  Pari;  1540^  c.  69. 
But  the  unlimited  exercise  of  this  power  was  soon  conceived  to  be  dangerous ;  and  the  crown 
was  laid  under  proper  restrictions,  by  an  act  a.  d.  1542,  which  has  never  been  printed.  The 
words  of  it  are,  **  And  because  the  said  lords  ( i.  e.  the  lords  of  articles]  think  the  said  act 
(via.  in  1540)  too  general  and  prejudicial  to  the  barons  in  the  realm,  therefore  statutes  and 
ordains  that  the  said  act  shall  have  no  place  in  time  coming,  but  against  the  heirs  of  them 
that  notorionsly  commit,  or  shall  commit  lese  majesty  against  the  king's  person,  against 
the  realm  for  averting  the  same,  and  against  them  that  shall  happen  to  betray  the  king'a 
army  allenarly,  and  being  notourly  known  in  their  time;  and  the  heirs  of  these  persons  to 
be  called  and  judged  within  five  years  after  the  decease  of  the  said  persons  committers  of 
the  said  crimes ;  and  the  said  time  being  bypast,  the  said  heirs  never  to  be  pursued  for  the 
same."  The  sentence  against  Loean  violated  this  statute  in  two  particulars.  He  was 
notourly  known  during  his  life  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  for  which  he  was  tried ; 
and  his  heir  was  called  in  question  more  than  five  years  after  his  death.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  statute  seems  not  to  have  been  attended  to  in  the  parliament  which  forfeited  Logan, 
Another  singular  circumstance  deserves  notice.  As  it  is  a  maxim  of  justice  that  no  person 
can  be  tried  in  absence ;  and  as  lawyers  are  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  often  absurd* 
in  their  devices  for  preserving  them,  they  contrived  that,  in  any  process  arainst  a  dead 
penon,  hia  corpse  or  bones  shall  be  presented  at  the  bar.    Examples  of  this  occur  fre- 

Siently  in  the  Scottish  history..  Alter  the  battle  of  Gorrichie,  the  dead  body  of  the  earl  of 
nutly  was  presented  in  parliament,  before  sentence  of  *  forfaukure'  was  pronounced  against 
him.  For  the  same  reason  the  bodies  of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  preserved,  in  order  that 
th^  might  be  produced  in  parliament.  Logan's  bones,  in  compliance  with  the  same  rule, 
were  dug  up.    Mackenz.  Grim.  Law,  book  i.  tit.  6.  ^  2S. 

^  It  appears  that  archbishop  Spotswood  was  present  at  the  execution  of  Sprot,  Grom.  115,. 
and  yet  he  seems  to  have  men  no  credit  to  his  discoveries.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  him  is  remarkable :  '^Whether  or  not  I  should  mention  the  arraignment  and  execution 
of  George  Sprot,  who  suffered  at  Edinburgh,  I  am  doubtful.  Hisconfession,  though  voluntary 
and  constant,  carrying  small  probability.  The  man  deposed,  etc.  It  seemed  to  be  a  very 
fiction,  and  a  mere  invention  of  the  man's  own  brain,  tor  neither  did  he  show  the  letter, 
nor  could  any  wise  man  think  that  Gowrie,  who  went  about  the  treason  so  secretly,  would 
have  communicated  the  matter  to  such  a  man  as  Logan  was  known  to  be,"  p.  508.  Spots- 
wood  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  solemnity  with  which  Logan  had  been  tried,  and  of  the 
proof  brought  of  the  authenticity  of  his  letters.  He  himself  was  probably  present  in  parlia- 
ment at  the  trial.  The  earl  of  Dunbar,  of  whom  he  always  speaks  with  the  highest  respect, 
was  the  person  who  directed  the  process  against  Logan.  Such  a  peremptorjr  declaration 
against  the  truth  of  Sprot's  evidence,  notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  is  surprising. 
Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  king's  advocate  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Hadington, 
represents  the  proof  produced  at  Logan's  trial  as  extremely  convincinff ;  and  in  an  original 
letter  of  his  to  the  kiiw,  the  21st  ofJune,  1609  (in  Bibl.  Facult.  Jurid.),  after  mentioning 
the  manner  in  which  the  trial  had  been  conducted,  he  thus  goes  on  : 

«« When  the  probation  of  the  summons  was  referred  to  the  lords  of  articles'  votes,  they 
found  uniformly,  all  in  one  voice,  the  said  summons  to  be  so  clearly  proved,  that  they  seemed 
to  contend  who  should  be  able  most  xealously  to  express  the  sati^action  of  his  heart,  not 
only  by  the  most  pithy  words,  but  by  tears  of  joy ;  oiTerse  of  the  best  rank  confessing  that 
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1600.  But  though  it  be  thus  uneiq>ectedly  discovered  that  Goivrie  did  Dot 

act  without  associates,  little  additional  light  is  thrown,  by  this  discoverT, 
on  the  motives  and  intention  of  his  conduct.  It  appears  almost  incredible 
that  two  young  men  of  such  distinguished  virtue  should  revolt  all  at 
once  from  their  duty,  and  attempt  a  crime  so  atrocious,  as  the  murder 
of  their  sovereign.  If  appears  still  more  improbable,  that  they  should 
have  concerted  their  undertaking  with  so  little  foresight  and  prudence. 
If  they  intended  that  the  deed  should  have  remained  concealed,  they 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  improper  scone  for  executing  it,  than 
their  own  house.  If  they  intended  that  Henderson  should  have  struck  the 
blow,  they  could  not  have  pitched  on  a  man  more  destitute  of  the 
courage  that  must  direct  the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  nor  could  they  expect 
that  he,  unsolicited,  and  unacquainted  with  their  purpose,  would  venture 
on  such  a  desperate  action.  If  Ruthven  meant  to  stab  the  king  with  his 
own  hand,  why  did  he  withdraw  the  dagger,  after  it  was  pointed  at  his 
breast  ?  How  could  he  leave  the  king,  after  such  a  plain  declaration  of 
his  intention  ?  Was  it  not  preposterous  to  commit  him  to  the  keeping 
of  such  a  timid  associate  as  Henderson  ?  For  what  purpose  did  he  waste 
time  in  binding  the  hands  of  an  unarmed  man,  whom  he  might  easily 
have  despatched  with  his  sword  ?  Had  providence  permitted  them  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign,  what  advantage 
could  have  accrued  to  them  by  his  death  ?  And  what  claims  or  pre- 
tensions could  they  have  opposed  to  the  rights  of  his  children'  ?  Inevitable 
and  instant  vengeance,  together  with  perpetual  infamy,  were  the  only 
consequences  they  could  expect  to  follow  such  a  crime. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  had  formed 
any  design  against  the  life  of  the  two  brothers.  They  had  not  incurred 
his  indignation  by  any  crime;  and  were  in  no  degree  the  objects  of  his 
jealousy  or  hatred';  nor  was  he  of  a  spirit  so  sanguinary,  or  so  noted  for 

that  whereof  they  doubted  at  their  entry  iato  the  house  was  now  so  manifest,  that  they 
behoved  to  esteem  them  traitors  who  should  any  longer  refuse  to  declare  their  assured  reso'- 
lution  of  the  truth  of  that  treason.'* 

*■  It  has  been  asserted,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lung's  death,  the  earl  of  Gowrie 
might  have  pretended  to  the  crown  of  Eneiand,  as  the  son  of  Dorothea  Stewart,  daughter  of 
lord  Methven  by  Margaret  of  England,  who,  after  her  divorce  from  the  earl  of  Angus,  tooi 
that  nobleman  for  her  third  husband.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  own  Times.  But  this  assertion 
is  ill-founded.  It  appears  from  undoubted  evidence,  that  lord  Methven  had  only  one  child 
by  queen  Margaret,  which  died  in  its  infancy,  and  Dorothea  lady  Ruthven  was  not  the 
daughter  of  queen  Margaret,  but  of  Janet  Stewart,  lord  Methven 's  second  wife,  a  daughter 
of  John  earl  of  Athol.  Grawf.  Peer.  529.  And  though  Gowrie  had  really  been  descended 
from  the  blood  royal  of  England,  the  king,  at  that  time, .had  a  son  and  a  daughter;  and 
besides  them,  lady  Arabella  Stewart,  daugnter  of  Charles,  earl  of  Lennox,  had  a  preferable 
title  to  the  crown  of  England. 

3  Sir  Henry  Neville,  in  a  letter  to  sir  Ralph  Winwood,  imjputes  the  death  of  the  two 
brothers  to  a  cause  not  mentioned  by  any  of  our  historians.     **  Out  of  Scotland  we  hear  that 
there  is  no  good  agreement,  but  rather  an  open  diffidence,  betwixt  the  king  and  his  wife, 
and  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  discovery  of  some  affection  between  her  and  the  earl  of, 
(lowrie's  brother  (who  was  killed  withhim>],  was  the  truest  cause  and  motive  of  thattra-.- 
gedy."   Winw.  Mem.  vol.  i.  274.    Whether  the  following  passages  in  Nicholson's  letter  he\ 
any  confirmation  of  that  suspicion,  is  submitted  to  the  reader.     In  his  letter,  Sept.  22,- 
1C02,  he  mentions  the  return  of  Gowrie's  two  younger  brothers  into  Scotland,  ana  adds,! 
**  The  coming  in  of  these  two,  and  the  queen  of  Scots  dealing  with  them,  and  sending  away' 
and  furnishing  Mrs.  Beatrix  [their  sister]  with  such  information  as  sir  Thomas  Erskine  hasi 
given,  hath  bred  great  suspicion  in  the  king  of  Scots  that  they  come  not  in  but  upon  somei 
dangerous  plot."     In  another  letter,  January  1,  iSOS,  *<The  day  of  writing  my  last,  Mrs. 
Beatrix  Ruthven  was  brought  by  the  lady  Paisley,  and  Mrs.  of  Angus,  asone  of  theirgenlle- 
women )  into  the  court  in  the  evening,   and  stowed  in  a  chamber,  prepared  for  her  by  the 
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rash  and  desperate  valour,  as  to  have  attempted  to  murder  them  in  their  1600. 
own  bouse,  where  they  were  surrounded  with  many  domestics,  he  only 
with,  a  slender  and  unarmed  train;  where  they  could  call  to  their 
assistance  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  at  the  devotion  of  their  family,  while 
he  was  at  a  distance  from  all  aid;  and  least  of  all  would  he  have  chosen ' 
for  his  associates  in  ^such  an  enterprise,  the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  duke 
of  Lennox,  the  former  connected  in  close  friendship  with  the  house  of 
Cowrie,  and  the  latter  married  to  one  of  the  earl's  sisters. 

Whichsoever  of  these  opposite  systems  we  embrace ;  whether  we  a  oonjecturo 
impute  the  intention  of  muraer  to  Cowrie,  or  to  the  king;  insuperable  ihT^TraSoo 
difficulties  arise,  and  we  are  involved  in  darkness,  my^ry,  and  con-  o^^«»•p»• 
tradictions.  Perhaps  the  source  of  the  whole  conspiracy  ought  to  be 
searched  for  deeper,  and  by  deriving  it  from  a  more  remote  cause 
we  may  discover  it  to  be  less  criminal. 

To  keep  the  kins  of  Scots  in  continual  dependence,  was  one  great 
object  of  Elizabeth  s  policy.  In  order  to  this,  she  sometimes  bribed 
his  ministers  and  favourites;  and  when  she  failed  of  attaining  her  end 
by  these  means,  she  encouraged  the  clergy  to  render  any  administration 
which  she  distrusted  unpopular,  by  decrying  it,  or  stirred  up  some 
Ibction  of  the  nobles  to  oppose  and  to  overturn  it.  In  that  fierce  age, 
men  little  acquainted  with  the  artsof  undermining  a  ministry  by  intrigue, 
had  recourse  to  the  ruder  practice  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of 
the  king's  person,  that  they  might  thereby  obtain  the  direction  of  his 
councils.  Those  nobles,  who  seized  the  king  at  the  '  raid  of  Ruthven,' 
were  instigated  and  supported  by  Elizabeth.  Bothweli,  in  ail  his  wild 
attempts,  enjoyed  her  protection,  and  when  they  miscarried,  be  was 
secure  of  a  retreat  in  her  dominions.  The  connexions  which  James  had 
been  forming  of  late  with  the  Roman  catholic  princes,  his  secret  nego- 
tiations in  England  with  her  subjects,  and  the  maxims  by  which  he 
Soverned  his  own  kingdom,  all  contributed  to  excite  her  jealousy.  She 
readed  some  great  revolution  in  Scotland  to  be  approaching,  and  it  was 
her  interest  to  prevent  it.  The  earl  of  Cowrie  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  descended  from  ancestors  warmly 
attached  to  the  English  interest.  He  had  adopted  the  same  system,  and 
believed  the  welfare  of  his  country  to  be  inseparalbly  connected  with 
the  subsistence  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms.  During  his 
residence  at  Paris,  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  sir 
Ilenrv  Neville,  the  queen's  ambassador  there,  and  was  recommended 
by  him  to  his  court,  as  a  person  of  whom  great  use  might  be  made'. 
Elizabeth  received  him,  as  he  passed  through  England,  with  distinguished 
marks  of  respect  and  favour.  From  all  these  circumstances  a  suspicion 
may  arise,  that  the  plan  of  the  conspiracy  against  th^  king  was  formed 
at  that  tiine  in  concert  with  her.  Such  a  suspicion  prevailed  in  that 
age,  and  from  the  letters  of  Nicholson,  Elizabeth's  agent  in  Scotland,  it 
appears  not  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  An  English  ship  was  observed 
hovering,  for  some  time,  in  the  mouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth.     The  earl's 

queen's  direction,  where  the  queen  had  much  time  and  conference  with  her.     Of  this  the 
king  got  notice,  and  showed  his  dislike  thereof  to  the  queen,  gently  reproving  her  for  it,  and 
examining  qiiletlv  of  the  qneen's  servants  of  the  same,  and  of  other  matters  thereunto  belong- 
ing, with  such  discretion  and  secrecy  as  requires  such  a  matter." 
1  Winw.  i.  156. 
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1600.     two  younger  brothers  fled  into  England  after  the  ill  snceess  of  the  con- 
~ ^  spiracy,  and  were  protected  by  Elissabeth.     James  himself,  though  he 

Erudently  concealed  it,  took  great  umbrage  at  her  behayiour.  None, 
owever,  of  Elizabeth's  intrigues  in  Scotland  tended  to  hurt  the  king's 
person,  but  only  to  circumscribe  his  authority,  and  to  thwart  his  schemes. 
His  life  was  the  surest  safeguard  of  her  own,  and  restrained  the  popish 
pretenders  to  her  crown,  and  their  abettors,  from  desperate  attempts, 
to  which  their  impatience  and  bigotry  might  otherwise  have  urged  them 
on.  To  have  encouraged  Gowrie  to  murder  his  sovereign,  would,  on 
her  part,  hav^been  an  act  of  the  utmost  imprudence.  Nor  does  this 
seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  two  brothers.  Mr.  Ruthven,  first 
of  all,  endeavoured  to  decoy  the  king  to  Perth,  without  any  attendants. 
When  these  proved  more  numerous  than  was  expected,  the  earl  em- 
ployed a  stratagem,  in  order  to  separate  them  from  the  king,  by  pre- 
tending that  he  had  rode  away  towards  Falkland,  and  by  calling  hastily 
for  their  horses,  that  they  might  follow  him.  By  their  shutting  James 
up,  meanwhile,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the  house,  and  by  attempting  to 
bind  his  hands,  their  design  seems  to  have  been  rather  to  seize  than  to 
assassinate  him.  Though  Gowrie  had  not  collected  his  followers  in 
such  numbers  as  to  have  been  able  to  detain  him  long  a  prisoner,  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  by  open  force,  he  might  soon  have  been  con- 
veyed aboard  the  English  ship,  which  waited,  perhaps,  to  receive  him ; 
"  and  he  might  have  been  landed  at  Fastcastle,  a  house  of  Lc^an's,  in 
which,  according  to  many  obscure  hints  in  his  letters,  some  rendezvous 
of  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held.  Amidst  the  surprise  and  terror, 
into  which  the  king  must  have  been  thrown  by  the  violence  offered  to 
him,  it  was  extremely  natural  for  him  to  conclude  that  his  life  was 
sought.  It  was  the  interest  of  all  his  followers  to  confirm  him  in  this 
belief,  and  to  magnify  bis  danger,  in  order  to  add  to  the  importance 
and  merit  of  their  own  services.  Thus  his  fear,  and  their  vanity,  aided 
by  the  credulity  and  wonder  which  the  contemplation  of  any  great  and 
tragical  event,  when  not  fully  understood,  is  apt  to  inspire,  augmented 
the  whole  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extravagance  and 
improbability  of  the  circumstances  which  were  added,  detracted  from 
the  credit  of  those  which  really  happened ;  and  even  furnished  pre- 
tences for  calling  in  question  the  truth  of  the  whole  conspiracy. 
Many  di^  The  accouut  of  what  had  happened  at  Perth  reached  Edinburgh  next 
^7t  morning.  The  privy  council  commanded  the  ministers  of  that  city 
i^^fuiif.  instantly  to  assemble  their  people;  and,  after  relating  to  them  the 
circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the  king*s  life,  to  return 

tublic  thanks  to  God,  for  the  protection  which  he  had  so  visibly  afforded 
im.  But  as  the  first  accounts  transmitted  to  Edinburgh,  written  in 
a  hurry,  and  while  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  were  but  imper- 
fectly known,  and  the  passions  which  it  excited  strongly  felt,  were 
indistinct,  exaggerated,  and  contradictory,  the  ministers  laid  hold  of 
this;  and  though  they  offered  to  give  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  king's 
safety,  they  refused  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  particulars,  or  to  utter 
from  the  chair  of  truth,  what  appeared  to  be  still  dubious  and  uncertain. 
A  few  days  after,  the  king  returned  to  Edinbureb;  and  thoueh 
Galloway,  the  minister  of  his  own  chapel,  made  an  harangue  to  the 
people  at  the  public  cross,  in  which  he  recited  all  the  circumstances  of 
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the  GODspiTftcy;  Ihoagli  James  himself,  in  their  hearing,  CMifirmed  his  isoo. 
account;  thonsb  he  commanded  a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  — ^— * 
to  he  published;  the  ministers  of  that  city,  as  wril  as  rnanr  of  their 
brethren,  stiU  continued  incredulous  and  unconyinced.  Their  high 
esteem  of  Cowrie,  their  jealousy  of  eyery  part  of  the  king's  conduct, 
added  to  some  false  and  many  improbable  circumstances  in  the  nar- 
rative, not  only  led  them  to  suspect  the  whole,  bat  gave  their  suspicions 
an  air  of  credibility.  But  at  length  the  king,  partly  by  ai^uments, 
partly  by  threats,  prevailed  on  all  of  them,  except  Mr.  nobert  Bruce,  to 
own  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy.  He  could 
be  brought  no  further  than  to  declare^  that  he  reverenced  the  king's 
account  of  the  transaction,  but  could  not  say  that  he  himself  was  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  it.  The  scruples  or  obstinacy  of  a  single  man 
would  have  been  little  regarded;  but  as  the  same  spirit  of  incredulity 
began  to  spread  amone  the  people,  the  example  of  one  in  so  high  reputa- 
tion  for  integrity  ana  abilities,  was  extremely  dangerous.  The  king 
was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  convince  and  to  gain  Bruce;  but  finding 
it  impossible  to  remove  his  doubts,  he  deprived  him.  of  his  benefice, 
and  after  repeated  delays,  and  many  attempts  towards  a  reconcilement, 
banished  him  the  kingdom'. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  were  not  retarded  by  any  scruples  of  Pneefding* 
this  sort.     The  dead  Bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  produced  there,  ^S^TST' 
according  to  law;  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferred  against '         ''" 
them;  witnesses  were  examined ;  and,  by  an  unanimous  sentence,  their 
estates  and  honours  were  forfeited;  the  punishment  diie  to  traitors  was 
inflicted  on  their  dead  bqdies ;  and,  as  if  the  punishment  hitherto  in 
use  did  not  express  sufficient  detestation  of  their  crimes,  the  parliament 
enacted  that  the  surname  of  Ruthven  should  be  abolished;  and,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  king's  miraculous  escape,  and  to  declare 
the  sense  which  the  nation  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  to  all  future 

Ses,  appointed  the  fifth  of  August  to  be  observed,  annually,  as  a  day 
public  thanksgiving*. 

:    <  5potsn,  461,  etc.    Gald.  ▼.  589,  etc, 

s  A  feW  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  two  brothen,  the  Jung  published  a  'Dbcoune  of 
their  vile  and'uDnatnnil  conspiracy  against  his  life.'  In  the  year  1713,  George,  earl  of  Gro- 
martie,  published  an  'Historical  Account  of  the  conspiracy  by  the  earl  of  Gowrie  and  Robert 
Logan  of  Restalrig  against  king  James  the  sixth.'  He  seems  not  to  have  seen  the  account 
which  the  king  himself  had  given  of  that  matter,  and  borrows  the  whole  historical  part 
from  SpotswocMl  and  other  aouors ;  bnt  he  has  extracted  from  tiie  public  records  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  king's  council,  in  order  to  make  good  the  charge 
against  the  two  brothers,  and  Logan  their  associate.  From  these  two  treatises  our  know- 
ledge of  all  the  material  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy  is  derived.  The  evidence  which 
they  contain,  one  would  expect  to  be  authentic  and  decisive.  An  account  of  a  fact  still 
recent,  published  by  royal. authority,  and  the  original  depositions  of  persons  examined  in 
presence  of  the  highest  court  in  the  nation,  ought  to  convey  a  degree  of  evidence  seldom 
attained  in  historical  relations,  and  to  exclude  all  remaining  doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  as 
everr  thing  with  regard  to  this  transaction  is  dark  and  problematical,  the  king's  account  and 
the  oepositions  of  the  witnesses  not  only  vary  but  contradict  each  other  in  so  many  circnm- 
•tances,  that  much  room  is  still  left  for  nesitation  and  historical  scepticism.  The  testimony 
of  Henderson  is  the  fullest  and  most  important,  but  in  several  particulars  the  king's  account 
and  his  ...—     «-. 

holdiofi 

Disc.  1 

hands.    Disc.  53.    Grom.  50.'   Henderson  likewise  boasted  to  Eis  wife,  that  he  had  that 

day  twice  saved  the  king  from  being  stabbed.    Disc.  54.    Grom.  53.     11.  The  king  asserts 

that  Henderson  opened  the  window  during  Mr.  Buthven's  absence.   Disc.  35.    Henderson 
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ifloi.         Though  Gowrie's  conspiracy  occasioned  a  sudden  and  a  great  alarm, 

it  was  iollowed  by  no  consequences  of  importance;  and  having  been 

concerted  by  the  two  brothers*  either  without  any  associates,  or  with 
auch  as  were  unknown  and  chose  to  remain  so,  the  danger  was  over,  as 
soon  as  discovered.  But  not  long  after,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in 
M^r^  England  against  Elizabeth,  which,  though  the  first  danger  was  instantly 
™"'*"*-  dispelled,  produced  tragical  effects,  that  rendered  the  close  of  that 
queen's  reign  dismal  and  unhappy.  As  James  was  deeply  interested  in 
that  event,  it  merits  our  particular  notice. 

The  court  of  England  was  at  this  time  divided  between  two  powerful 
factions,  which  contended  for  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The 
leader  of  the  one  was  Robert  d'Evreux,  earl  of  Essex;  sir  Robert  Cecil, 
the  son  of  lord  treasurer  Burleifch,  was  at  the  head  of  the  other.  The 
former  was  the  most  accomplisoed  and  the  most  popular  of  aU  the 
English  nobles;  brave,  generous,  affable;  though  impetuous,  yet  willing 

depoaes  that  he  was  only  attempting  to  open  it  when  Mr.  Ruthven  returned,  and  that  during 
the  strugele  between  the  king  and  him,  he  opened  it.  Disc.  59,  54.  Crom.  51, 52.  III.  If 
we  mar  l>eUeve  the  king,  the  fellow  in  the  study  stood,  during  the  struggle,  behind  the 
king's  back,  inactive  and  trembling  all  the  time.  Disc.  27.  But  Henderson  affirms,  that 
he  snatched  away  the  garter  with  which  Mr.  Ruthven  altempted  to  bind  the  king ;  that  he 
pulled  back  Mr.  Ruthven 's  hand,  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  stop  the  king's  mouth,  and 
that  he  opened  the  window.  Disc.  54.  Giom.  52.  IV.  By  the  king's  account,  Mr.  Ruth- 
ven left  him  in  the  study,  and  went  awajr  in  order  to  meet  with  his  brother,  and  the  earl 
came  up  the  stairs  for  the  same  purpose.  Disc.  29.  Henderson  depQses,that  when  Mr.  Ruthven 
left  the  king,  *<  he  believes  that  he  did  not  pass  from  the  door."  Crom.  51.  It  is  appa- 
rent, both  from  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that  there  could 
not  possibly  have  been  any  interview  between  the  brothers  at  this  time.     Disc.  25. 

Henderson  was  twice  examined,  first  at  Fa.lkland  befotft  the  privy  council  in  August,  and 
next  at  Edinburgh  before  the  parliament  in  November.  Not  to  mention  some  lesser  varia- 
tions between  these  depositions,  we  shall  point  out  two  which  are  remarkable.  In  his  fir»t 
deposition,  Mr.  Henderson  relates  the  most  material  circumstance  of  the  whole  in  these 
words  :  *^  Mr.  Ruthven  pulled  out  the  deponentfs  dagger,  and  held  the  same  to  his  majesty's 
breast,  saying,  'Remember  you  of  my  father's  murder;  you  shall  now  die  for  it  :*  and 
pointing  to  his  highness's  heart  with  the  dagger,  the  deponent  threw  the  same  out  of 
Mr.  Ruthven's  hands,  and  swore  that  as  God  should  judge  his  soul,  th&t  if  Mr.  Ruthven 
had  retained  the  dagger  in  his  hand  the  space  a  man  may  go  six  steps,  he  would  have  stricken 
the  king  to  the  hilts  with  it.^'  Disc.  52.  But  at  his  second  examination  he  varied  from  this 
in  two  material  circumstances.  First,  the  words  he  at  that  time  put  in  Mr.  Ruthven's  mouth, 
while  he  held  the  dagger  at  the  king's  breast,  are,  *Sir,  you  must  be  mv  prisoner ;  remember 
on  my  father's  death.  Secondly,  when  he  threaVenea  him  vrith  death,  it  was  onlr  to  deter 
him  from  making  any  noise,  *  Hold  your  tongue,  or  by  Christ  you  shall  die.'  2.  In  his  first 
deposition,  the  words  of  Mr.  Ruthven,  when  he  returned  to  the  chamber  where  he  had  left 
the  king,  are,  *  There  is  no  remedy^  by  God  you  must  die.'  But  in  his  second  deposition, 
*  By  God  there  is  no  remedy,  ana  offered  to  bind  his  majesty's  hands.'  Crom.  51.  The 
material  words  *you  must  die'  are  omitted.  The  first  deposition  seems  plainly  to  intimate 
that  it  was  Ruthven's  intention  to  murder  the  king.  The  second  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  he  had  no  other  design  than  to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner. 

There  are  likewise  some  remarkable  contradictions  in  the  testimonies  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses. .  1.  In  the  discourse  published  by  authority,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  tumult  of  the 
inhabitants  was  raised  against  the  king,  and  that  it  required  some  art  to  pacify  them.  Disc.  52. 
The  duke  of  Lennox  confirms  this  in  his  deposition.  Crom.  44.  An  act  of  privy  council 
summoning  the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  answer  for  that  riot  is  still  extant.  And  yet  Andrew 
Roy,  one  of  the  baillies  of  the  town,  deposes,  that  he  himself  raised  the  people,  and  that 
they  took  arms  in  order  to  assist  the  king.  Crom.  66.  2.  Henderson  deposes,  that  hegaTc 
an  evasive  answer  to  Mr.  John  Moncrief,  who  inquired  where  he  had  been  that  morning, 
because  the  earl  had  commanded  him  not  to  let  any  man  know  that  he  had  been  at  Falk- 
land. Disc.  54.  Moncrief  deposes  to  the  same  purpose.  Crom.  64.  Afid  yet  George 
Hay,  afterwards  lord  Kinnoul,  and  the  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  Peter  Hay,  depoae,  that 
the  earl,  in  their  presence,  asked  Henderson,  <  Whom  he  found  with  the  king  at  Falkland^ 
Crom.  70,  71.  Which  question  seems  to  prove  that  he  did  not  aim  at  keeping  that  journey 
a  secret.  In  the  Collection  of  Criminal  Trials,  published  by  Mr.  Amot  m  1785,  the  evi- 
dence againbt  the  two  brothers  has  been  considered  with  great  attention.     P.  20,  etc. 
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to  listen  lo  the  counsels  of  those  whom  he  loved;  an  ayowed«  but  not.    leoi. 

au  implacable  enemj;  a  friend  no  less  constant  than  warm;  incapable  ' 

of  disguising  his  own  sentiments,  or  of  misrepresenting  those  of  others ; 
better  fitted  for  a  camp  than  for  a  court;  of  a  genius  tnat  qualified  him 
for  the  first  place  in  the  administration,  with  a  spirit  which  scorned  the 
second  as  below  his  merit.  He  was  soon  distinguished  hj  the  queen, 
who,  with  a  profusion  uncommon  to  her,  conferred  on  him,  even  in  his 
earliest  youth,  the  highest  honours.  Nor  did  this  diminish  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  countrymen;  but,  by  a  rare  felicity,  he  was  at  once 
the  favourite  of  his  sovereim,  and  the  darling  of  the  people.  Cecil,  on 
the  other  hand,  educated  m  a  court,  and  trained  under  a  father  deeply 
skilled  in  all  its  arts,  was  crafty,  insinuating,  industrious;  and  though 
possessed  of  talents  which  fitted  him  for  the  highest  offices,  he  did  not 
rely  upon  his  merit  alone  for  attaining  them,  but  availed  himself  of 
every  advantage,  which  his  own  address,  or  the  mistakes  of  others, 
afforded  him.  Two  such  men  were  formed  to  be  rivals  and  enemies. 
Essex  despised  the  arts  of  Cecil  as  low  and  base.  To  Cecil,  the  earl's 
magnanimity  appeared  to  be  presumption  and  folly.  All  the  military 
men,  except  BiEueigh,  favoured  Essex.  Most  of  the  courtiers  adhered 
to  Cecil,  whose  manners  more  nearly  resembled  their  own. 

As^  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years,  the  struggle  between  these  factions  his  cor- 
became  more  violent.  Essex,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself,  had  early  !^t?the 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots,  for  whose  right  of  succession  *^*****  *"""' 
he  was  a  zealous  advocate,  and  held  a  close  correspondence  both  with 
him  and  with  his  principal  ministers.  Cecil,  devoted  to  the  queen 
alone,  rose  daily  to  new  nonours,  by  the  assiduity  of  his  services,  and 
the  patience  with  which  he  expected  the  reward  of  them :  while  the 
earl  s  high  spirit  and  impetuosity  sometimes  exposed  him  to  checks 
from  a  mistress,  who,  though  partial  in  her  affection  toward  him,  could 
not  easily  bear  contradiction,  and  who  conferred  favours  often  unwil- 
lingly, and  always  slowly.  His  own  solicitations,"  however,  seconded 
maliciously  by  his  enemies,  who  wished  to  remove  him  at  a  distance 
from  court,  advanced  him  to  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in 
Ireland  against  Tyronne,  and  to  the  office  of  lord  Ueutenant  of  that 
kingdom,  with  a  commission  ahnost  unlimited.  His  success  in  that 
expedition  did  not  equal  either  his  own  promises,  or  the  expectations 
of  Elizabeth.  The  queen,  peevish  from  her  disappointment,  and  exas- 
perated against  Essex  by  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  wrote  him  a  harsh 
letter,  full  of  accusations  and  reproaches.  These  his  impatient  spirit 
could  not  bear,  and,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  resentment,  he  pro- 
posed to  carry  over  a  part  of  his  army  into  England,  and,  by  driving 
nis  enemies  from  the  queen's  presence,  to  reinstate  himself  in  favour 
and  in  power.  But,  upon  more  mature  thoughts,  he  abandoned  this 
rash  design,  and,  setting  sail  with  a  few  officers  devoted  to  his  person, 
landed  in  England,  and  posted  directly  to  court.  Elizabeth  received 
him  without  any  symptom  either  of  affection  or  of  displeasure.     By 

I>roper  compliances  and  acknowledgmeqis,  he  might  have  regained  his 
brmer  ascendant  over  the  queen.  But  he  thought  himself  too  deeply 
injured  to  submit  to  these.  Efizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  determined 
to  subdue  his  haughty  temper;  and  though  her  severity  drew  from  him 
the  most  humble  letters,  sne  confined  him  to  the  lord  keeper's  house. 
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i«Oi.     aad  appoiDted  eommissioners  to  try  hun,  both  for  his  conduct  during 

"" his  government  of  Ireland,  and  for  leaving  that  kingdom  without  her 

permission*     By  their  sentence*  he  was  suspended  from  all  his  offices, 
except  that  of  master  of  the  horse*  and  continued  a  prisoner  during  the 
queen's  pleasure.     Satisfied  with  having  mortified  his  pride  thus  far, 
Elizabeth  did  not  suffer  the  sentence  to  be  recorded,  and  soon  after 
allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house.     During  these  transactions, 
which  occupied  several  months,  Essex  fluctuated  between  the  allegiance 
he  owed  to  his  sovereign,  and  the  desire  of  revenge ;  and  sometimes 
leaned  to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other.     In  one  of  the  intervals 
when  the  latter  prevailed,  he  sent  a  messenger  ioio  Scotland,  to  encou- 
rage the  kins  to  assert  his  own  right  to  the  succession  by  force  of  arms, 
and  to  promise,  that,  besides  the  assistance  of  the  earl  and  all  his  friends 
in  England,  lord  Mountjoy,  now  lord  lieutenant  of  Irdand,  would  join 
itmea'*        him  with  five  thousand  men  from  that  kingdom.     But  James  did  not 
a^w*.       choose  to  hazard  the  losing  of  a  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  just  about 
to  obtain  possession,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  seize  it.     Mountjoy, 
too,  declined  the  enterprise,  and  Essex  adopted  more  dutiful  schemes; 
all  thoughts  of  ambition  appearing  to  be  totally  effaced  out  of  his  mind. 
Tbe  wild  This  moderation,  which  was  merely  the  effect  of  disgust  and  disap- 

^tS'SSSL  pointment,  was  not  of  long  continuance;  and  the  queen,  having  not 
only  refused  to  renew  a  lucrative  grant  which  she  had  formerly  be- 
stowed, bat  even  to  admit  him  into  her  presence,  that  new  injury  drove 
a  temper,  naturally  impatient,  and  now  much  fretted,  to  absolute  de- 
spair. His  friends,  instead  of  soothing  his  rage,  or  restraining  his  impe- 
tuosity, added  to  both  by  their  imprudent  and  interested  zeal.  After 
many  anxious  consultations,  he  determined  to  attempt  to  redress  his 
wrongs  by  violence.  But  being  conscious  how  unpopular  such  an 
enterprise  would  be,  if  it  appearod  to  proceed  from  motives  of  private 
revenge  alone,  he  endeavoured  to  five  it  the  semblance  of  public  utility, 
by  mingling  the  king  of  Scotland  s  interest  with  his  own.  He  wrote 
to  James,  tnat  the  fiiction  which  now  predominated  in  the  English  court, 
had  resolved  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  infanta  of  Spain  to  the 
crown;  that  the  places  of  tbe  greatest  importance  in  the  lungdom  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  avowed  enemies;  and  that  unless  he  sent 
ambassadors,  without  delay,  to  insist  on  the  immediate  declaration  of 
his  right  of  succession,  their  measures  were  so  well  concerted,  that  all 
his  hopes  would  be  desperate.  .  James,  who  knew  how  disagreeable 
such  a  proposal  would  be  to  the  queen  of  England,  was  not  willing 
rashly  to  expose  himself  to  her  displeasure.  Essex,  nevertheless,  blinded 
by  resentment,  and  impatient  for  revenge,  abandoned  himself  to  these 
passions,  and  acted  like  a  man  guided  by  phrensy  or  despair.  With 
two  or  three  hundred  followers  incompletely  armed,  he  attempted  to 
assault  a  throne  the  best  established  in  Europe.  Sallying  at  their  head 
out  of  his  own  house,  he  called  on  the  citizens  of  London,  if  they  either 
valued  his  life,  or  wished  to  preserve  the  kingdom  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards,  to  take«rms,  and  to  follow  his  standard.  He  advanced 
towards  the  palace  with  an  intention  to  drive  Cecil  and  his  fection  out 
of  the  <|ueen  s  presence,  and  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  the  Scottish 
king's  right  of  succession '.     But  though  almost  adored  by  tbe  citizens, 

«  Birch.  Mem.  U.  477. 
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not  a  man  would  join  him  in  this  wild  enterprise.  Dispirited  hj  their  ^^^ 
indiflerence^  deserted  by  some  of  his  own  attendants,  and  almost  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  troops  which  marched  against  him  under  different 
leaders  into  the  city,  he  retreated  to  his  own  house;  and  without  any 
bold  effort  suitable  to  his  present  condition,  or  worthy  of  his  former 
reputation  for  courage,  he  surrendered  to  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  James  heard  of  Essex's  ill  success,  he  appointed  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  Bruce,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  to  repair  as  his  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  England.  The  former  of  these  was  the  person  by  whose  means 
Essex  had  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  the  king.  He  was  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  earl's  character,  and  disposed  to  attempt 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  his  safety.  Bruce,  united  in  a  close 
friendship  with  Mar,  was  ready  to  second  him  with  equal  seal.  Nor 
was  the  purpose  of  the  embassy  less  friendly  to  Essex,  than  the  choice 
of  lus  ambassadors :  they  were  commanded  to  solicit,  in  the  warmest 
manner,  for  the  earl's  life;  and  if  they  found  that  the  king,  by  ayowiag 
bis  friends,  could  either  promote  their  designs,  or  contribute  to  their 
safety,  they  were  empowered  to  lay  aside  all  disguise,  and  to  promise 
that  he  would  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  claim  what  was  due  to  him 
by  force  of  arms'.  But  before  the  ambassadors  could  reach  London,  Hitdittk. 
Essex  had  suffered  the  punishment  which  he  merited  by  his  treason. 
Perhaps,  the  fear  of  their  inteiposing,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pard<m, 
hastened  his  deatb'  Elisabeth  continued  for  some  time  irresolute  con- 
cerning his  fate,  and  could  not  bring  herself  to  consign  into  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  a  man  who  had  once  possessed  her  favour  so  entirely, 
without  a  painful  stru^le  between  her  resentment  against  his  late  mis- 
conduct, and  her  ancient  affection  towards  him.  The  distress  to  which 
she  was  now  reduced,  tended  naturally  to  soften  the  former,  while 
it  i^evired  the  latter  with  new  tenderness;  and  the  intercession  of 
one  faithful  friend  who  had  interest  with  the  queen,  might  perhaps 
have  saved  his  life,  and  have  procured  .him  a  remission,  which,  of  her- 
self, she  was  ashamed  to  grant.  But  this  ^nerous  nobleman  had  at 
that  time  no  such  friend.  Elizabeth,  sohcated  incessantly  by  her 
ministers,  and  offended  with  the  haughtiness  of  Essex,  who,  as  she  • 
imagined,  scorned  to  sue  for  pardon,  at  last  commanded  the  sentence 
to  be  put  in  execution.  No  sooner  was  the  blow  strudk,  than  she 
repented  of  ber  own  rashness,  and  bewailed  bis  death  with  the  deepest 
sorrow.  James  always  considered  him  as  one  who  had  fallen  a  martyr 
to  his  service,  and,  after  his  accession  to  the  Elfish  tfaroncj  restored 
his  son  to  his  honours,  as  well  as  all  his  associates  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  distinguished  them  with  his  fevour*. 

The  Scottish  ambassadors,  finding  that  they  had  arrived  too  late  to  smm 
execute  the  chief  business  committed  to  their  charge,  not  only  con-  bui?t?!i^ 
cealed  that  part  of  their  instructions  with  the  utmost  care;  but  congra-  *°  r  *  ' 
tulaled  the  queen,  in  their  master's  name,  on  her  happy  escape  from 
such  an  audacious  conspiracy.     Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  the 
king's  correspondence  with  Essex,  or  to  that  nd>leman's  intentions  of 
asserting  James's  right  to  the  crown,  was  not  willing  that  these  should 
be  known  to  the  people,  and  for  that  reason,  received  the  congra- 

•  John»t.  289.    Birch.  Men.  ii.  5i0.  >  Gamd.  Spotiir.  4S4. 
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1601.     tulations  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors  with  all  possible  marks  of  credit 

and  good-will;   and,  in  order  to  sooth  James,  and  to  preaerre   the 

appearances  of  union  between  the  two  courts,  increased  the  subsidy 
which  she  paid  him  annually.  The  ambassadors  resided  for  some  time 
in  England,  and  were  employed  with  ereat  success  in  renewing  and 
extending  the  intrigues  which  Bruce  had  formerly  entered  into  with  the 
English  nobles.  As  Elizabeth  advanced  in  years,  the  English  turned 
their  e  jes  more  and  more  towards  Scotland,  and  were  eager  to  prevent 
each  other  in  courting  the  favour  of  their  future  monarch.  Assurances 
of  attachment,  professions  of  regard,  and  promises  of  support,  were 
ofiered  to  James  from  every  comer  of  the  kingdom.  Cecil  himself, 
perceiving  what  hopes  Essex  had  founded  on  the  friendship  of  the 
Scottish  king,  and  what  advantages  he  misht  have  derived  from  it, 
thought  it  prudent  to  stand  no  longer  at  a  distance  from  a  prince,  who 
might  so  soon  become  his  master.  Bitt  being  sensible  at  the  same  lime 
how  dangerous  such  an  intercourse  might  prove,  under  a  mistress 
naturally  jealous,  and  whpse  jealousy  grew  stronger  with  old  age; 
though  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  him,  he  carried  it  on  vrith 
all  the  secrecy  and  caution  necessary  in  his  situation,  and  peculiar  to 
his  character'.  James,  having  gained  the  man  whose  opposition  and 
influence  he  had  hitherto  chiefly  dreaded,  waited,  in  perfect  security, 
till  that  event  should  happen,  which  would  open  his  way  to  the  throne 
of  England'.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  restrained  within  proper 
bounds  his  adherents  in  that  kingdom,  who,  labouring  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  that  officious  ^eal,  with  which  a  prince,  who  has  a  near 
prospect  of  mounting  on  the  throne,  is  always  served,  urged  him  to 
allow  a  motion  to  be  made  in  parliament  for  declaring  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  James  prudently  discouraged  that  design ;  but 
it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  he  observed  the  ascendant  he  was 
acquiring  in  a  court,  the  dictates  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  obliged 
to  obey ;  and  which  had  either  prescribed  or  thwarted  every  step  he 
had  taken  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reien'. 
1602.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  struggles  of  the  political  factions  which 
Auetnpii*  divided  the  court,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  which  had  happened 
ib^higbl  there,  since  the  king  first  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
badcrs.  hands,  Scotland  had  enjoyed  unusual  tranquillity,  being  undisturbed 
by  any  foreign  enemy,  and  free  from  any  intestine  commotion  of  long 
continuance.  During  this  period,  James  endeavoured  to  civilize  the 
highlands  and  the  isles,  a  part  of  his  dominions  too  much  neglected  by 
former  monarchs,  though  the  reformation  of  it  was  an  object  highly 
worthy  of  their  care.  The  long  peace  with  England  had  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  subduing  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  borderers,  and  of 

>  See  Appendix,  No.  Llll. 

s  Dr.  Birch,  in  his  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  2S2,  has  given  some  acconnt  of  the  myste- 
rious mode  in  which  this  correspondence  was  carried  on,  and  how  the  letters  were  cooTcycd 
from  London  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  the  solicitude 
which  Cecil  repeatedly  discovers,  that  his  letters  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  kiag 
had  read  them,  a  considerable  number  of  them  has  been  preserred,  and  publbhed  by  ur 
David  Dalrymple,  in  the  year  1760.  Thev  were  written  oy  lord  Henry  Howard,  under 
the  inspection  of  Cecil,  in  a  style  affectedly  obscure.  The  whole  correspondence  is  more 
curious  than  instructive. 

s  Spotsw.  467.  471.    Birch.  Mem.  ii.  514. 
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restraining  (heir  depredations,  often  no  less  ruinous  to  their  countrymen      ^^o}, 

than  to  their  enemies.     The  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  began,  gra-  '- 

dually,  to  forget  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  become  attentive  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  But  the  highlanders,  retaining  their  natural  fierceness,  averse 
from  labour,  and  inured  to  rapine,  infested  their  more  industrious  neigh- 
bours by  their  continual  incursions.  James,  being  solicitous  not  only 
to  repress  their  inroads,  but  to  render  them  useful  subjects  S  had,  at 
different  times,  enacted  many  wise  laws  extremely  conducive  to  these 
ends.  All  landlords,  or  chiefs  of  clans,  were  enjoined  to  permit  no 
persons  to  reside  in  their  estates,  who  could  not  find  sufficient  surety 
for  their  good  behaviour;  they  were  required  to  make  a  list  of  all  suspi- 
cious persons  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  bind  themselves  to  deliver  them 
to  justice,  and  to  indemnify  those  who  should  suffer  by  their  robberies ; 
and, In  order  to  ascertain  the  faithful  performance  of  these  articles,  the 
chiefs  themselves  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  to  the  king,  or  to  put 
pledges  in  his  hands.  Three  towns,  which  might  serve  as  a  retreat  for 
the  industrious,  and  a  nursery  for  arts  and  commerce,  were  appointed 
to  be  built  in  different  parts  of  the  highlands ;  one  in  Cantire,  another 
in  Lochaber,  and  .a  third  in  the  isle  of  Lewis ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  inha- 
bitants thither,  all  the  privileges  of  royal  boroughs  were  to  be  conferred 
upon  them.  Finding  it,  however,  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  inspire  the 
natives  of  those  countries  with  the  love  of  industry,  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  plant  among  them  colonies  of  people  from  the  more  industrious 
counties.  The  first  experiment  was  made  on  the  isle  of  Lewis ;  and  as 
it  was  advantageously  situated  for  the  fishing  trade,  a  source  from 
which  Scotland  ought  naturally  to  derive  ereat  wealth,  the  colony  trans- 
ported thither  was  drawn  out  of  Fife,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  well 
skilled  in  that  branch  of  commerce.  But  before  they  had  remained 
there  long  enough  to  manifest  the  good  effects  of  this  institution,  the 
islanders,  enraeed  at  seeing  their  country  occupied  by  those  intruders, 
took  arms,  and,  surprising  them,  in  the  night-time,  murdered  some  of 
them,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  abandon  the  settlement.  The  king*s 
attention  being  soon  after  turned  to  c^er  subjects,  we  hear  no  more  of 
this  salutary  project.  Though  JamVdid  not  pursue  the  design  with 
that  st^dy  application  and  perseverance,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  change  the  manners  of  a  whole  people,  he  had  the  glory,  however, 
not  only  of  having  first  conceived  the  thought,  but  of  having  first  pointed 
out  the  proper  method  of  introducing  the  civil  arts  of  life  into  that  part 
of  the  isfana '.  '  '^ 

After  having  long  enjoyed  a** good  state  of  health,  the  effect  of  a 
sound  constitution,  and  the  reward  of  uncommon  regularity  and  tem- 
perance, Elizabeth  began  this  winter  to  feel  her  vigour  decrease,  and  to 
be  sensible  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Having  removed  on  a  very 
stormy  day  from  Westminster  to  Richmond,  whither  she  was  impatient 
to  retire,  her  complaints  increased.  She  had  no  formed  fever;  her  ^^^ 
pulse  was  good;  but  she  eat  little,  and  could  not  sleep.  Her  distemper  J«n.  si/ 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  deep'melancholy,  which  appeared  both  in 
her  countenance  and  behaviour..  She  delighted  in  solitude;  she  sat 
constantly  in  the  dark;  and  was  often  drowned  in  tears. 

i  Basil.  Dor.  1S9.  >  Pari.  1587.  i594.  1597.     Spotsw.  468. 
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i006  ^^  sooner  was  the  queen's  indisposition  known ,  than  persons  of  all 

'■ —  ranksy  andof  all  dllTerenMects  and  parties »  redoubled  their  applications 

to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  and  in  promises  of  submission  to  his  government. 
Even  some  of  Elizabeth's  own  servants,  weary  of  the  length  of  her  reign, 
fond  of  novelty,  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen  of  gratitude  for  past 
benefits,  and  expecting  to  share  in  the  liberality  of  a  new  prince,  began 
to  desert  her  :  and  crowds  of  people  hurried  towards  Scotland,  eager  to 
preoccupy  the  favour  of  the  successor,  or  afraid  of  being  too  late  in 
paying  homage  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  aueen's  disease  increased,  and  her  melancholy 
appeared  to  be  setllea  and  incurable.  Various  conjectures  were  formed 
concerning  the  causes  of  a  disorder,  from  which  she  seemed  to  be 
exempted  by  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  temper.  Some  imputed  it 
to  her  being  forced,  contrary  to  her  inclination,  ^o  pardon  the  earl  of 
Tyronne,  vvhose  rebellion  had  for  many  years  created  her  much  trouble. 
Others  imagined  that  it  arose  from  observing  the  ingratitude  of  her  cour- 
tiers, and  the  levity  of  her  people,  who  beheld  her  health  declining  with 
most  indecent  indifference,  and  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  the 
Scottish  king,. •> with  an  impatience  which  they  could  not  conceal.  The 
most  common  opinion,  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  the  most  probable, 
was,  that  it  flowed  from  grief  for  the  earl  of  Essex.  She  retained  an 
extraordinary  regard  for  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman ;  and, 
though  she  often  complained  of  his  obstinacy,  seldom  mentioned  his 
name  without  tears'.  An  accident  happened. soon  after  her  retiring  to 
Richmond,  which  revived  her.  affection  with  new  tenderness,  and  embit- 
tered her  sorrows.  The  countess  of  Nottingham,  being  on  her  death- 
bed, desired  to  sec  the  queen,  in  order  to  reveal  something  to  her, 
without  discovering  which  she  could  not  die  in  peace.  When  the  queen 
came  into  her  chamber,  she  told  her,  that  while  Essex  lay  under  sentence 
of  death,  he  was  desirous  of  imploring  pardon  in  the  manner  which  the 
queen  herself  had  prescribed,  by  returning  a  ring,  which  during  the 
.  height  of  his  favour  she  had  gi\^  him,  with  a  promise  that  if,  in  any 
future  distress,  he  sent  that  bacli^  her  as  a  token,  it  should  entitle  him 
to  her  protection;  that  lady  Scrbpe  was  the  person  he  intended  to  employ 
in  order  to  present  it;  that,  by  a  mistake,  it  was  put  into  he^hands 
instead  of  lady  Scrope's;  and,  that  she  having  communicated  the  matter 
to  her  husband,  one  of  Essex's  most  implacable  enemies,  he  had  forbid 
her  either  to  carry  the  ring  to  the  queen,  or  to  return  it  to  the  earl.  The 
countess  having  thus  disclosed  her^cret,  begged  the  queen's  for- 
giveness; but  Elizabeth,  who  now  saw  both  the  malice  of  the  earl's 
enemies,  and  how  unjustly  she  had  suspected  him  of  inflexible  obstinacy, 
replied,  "  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can ;"  and  left  the  room  in 
great  emotion'.    From  that  moment,  her  spirit  sunk  entirely;  she  could 

*  Birch.  Mem.  ii.  505. 

^  This  aDccdote  coocerning  EUiabeth  irvas  first  published  by  Osborne,  Mem.  of  Elic. 
p.  25 ;  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  de  Maurier,  Mem.  260,  and  by  the  traditional  evidence 
of  lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  Negoc.  106.  Camden  mentions  the 
queen  s  grief  Tor  Essex's  dealh  as  one  of  the  causes  of  her  melancholy.  Some  original  papers 
remain^  ^hich  prove  that  this  was  commonly  believed  at  the  time.  Birch.  Mem.  ii.  506. 
Esses,  however,  had  been  beheaded  two  years  bcfot'e  her  death,  and  there  seems  to  baic- 
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scarce  taste  food;  she  refused  ali  the  medicines  prescrUied  by  her  Dhv-  4ms 
sicians;  declaring  that  she  wished  to  die.  and  would  Uve  no  loneer  No  -— - 
entreaty  could  prevail  on  her  to  go  to  bed ;  she  sat  on  cushions,  during 
ten  days  and  nights,  pensive  and  silent,  holding  her  finger  almost  con- 
Unualiy  m  her  mouth,  with  her  eyes  open,  and  fixed  on  the  ground. 
The  only  thing  to  which  she  seemed  to  give  any  attention,  was  the 
acts  of  devotion  performed  in  her  apartment  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; and  in  th^se  she  joined  with  great  appearance  of  fervour. 
\Vasted.  at  last  as  well  by  anguish  of  mind,  as  by  long  abstinence, 
she  expired,  without  a  struggle,  on  Thursday  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
March,  m  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  and  in  the  forty-fifth  of  her 
reign '.  ^ 

Foreigners  often  accuse  the  English  of  indifference  and  disrespect ««  *i„ 
towards  their  princes;  but  without  reason.  No  people  are  more  grate-  "'• 
ful  than  they  to  those  monarchs  who  merit  their  gratitude.  The 
nauies  of  Edward  the  third  and  Henry  the  fifth  are  mentioned  by  the 
English  of  this  age  with  the  same  warmth  as  they  were  by  those  who 
shared  in  the  blessings  and  splendour  of  their  reigns.  The  memory  of 
Elizabeth  IS  still  adored  m  England.  The  historians  of  that  kingdom, 
after  celebrating  her  love  of  her  people;  her  sagacity  in  discerninS  their 
true  mlerest;  her  steadiness  in  pursuing  it;  her  wisdom  in  the  choice 
of  her  ministers;  the  glory  she  acquired  by  arms;  the  tranquUlily  she 
secured  to  her  subjects ;  and  the  increase  of  lame,  of  riches,  andof  com- 
merce, which  were  the  fruits  of  all  these;  justly  rank  her  among  the 
most  illustrious  princes.  Jlven  the  defects  jn  her  character,  they 
observe,  were  not  of  a  kind  pernicious  to  her  people.  Her  excessive 
frugality  was  not  accompanied  with  the  lore  of  hoarding;  and  though 
It  prevented  some  great  undertakings,  and  rendered  the  success  of 
others  incomplete,  it  introduced  economy  into  her  adminislralion.  and 
exempted  the  nation  from  many  burthens,  which  a  monarch  more 
proluse  or  more  enterprising  must  have  imposed.  Her  slowness  in 
rewarding  her  servants  sometimes  discouraged  Mseful  merit-  but  it  pre- 
vented the  undeserving  from  acquiring  power  and  wealth,  to  which  they 
had  no  lille.  Her  extreme  jealousy  of  those  princes  who  pretended  to 
dispute  her  right  to  the  crown,  led  her  to  take  such  precautions,  as 
tended  no  less  to  the  public  safety  than  to  her  own;  and  to  court  the 
affections  of  her  people,  as  the  firmest  support  of  her  throne.  Such  is 
the  picture  which  the  English  draw  of  this  great  queen. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  Scotland,  finds  him»elf 
obliged,  frequently,  to  view  her  in  a  very  different  and  in  a  less  amiable 
light.  Her  authority  in  that  kingdom,  during  the  greater  part  of  her 
reign,  was  Iitlle  inferior  to  that  which  she  possessed  in  her  own.     But 

be^  no  other  reason,  but  that  which  we  have  assigned,  why  her  sorrows  should  reTivc 
w.th  so  mach  T«>lence  at  so  great  a  dUtwce  of  time.  As  tU  death  of  the  conntess  of 
^ottu•gham  happened  about  a  fortnight  before  the  qaoen's  death,  the  coincidence  of  theM 
crents,  together  with  the  other e»idence  mentioned,  add.  so  much  probabiUtj  to  the  storr 
related  b,  Ori.orne,  as  wiU  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  history.  The  only  option  to  the  acconS 
we  bate  giTeo  of  Ehiabeth's  attachment  to  Essex,  ari^s  from  her'greit  age.  At  the  age  of 
sizty-eigbt,  the  amorous  passions  are  commonly  abundantly  cool,  and  &e  violence  of  aU 
the  pasaions,  except  one,  is  much  abated.  But  the  force  of  this  objection  is  entirely  remoTed 
by  an  author  who  has  ^l«Mrated  many  passages  in  the  English  history,  and  adorned  more. 
Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Koble  Authors,  article  Essex. 
«  Camd.  Birch.  Mem.  ii.  606.    Birch.  Negoc.  J«6,    Strype,  i».  87J. 
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1005.      ^his  authority,  acquired  at  first  by  a  service  of  great  importance  to  the 

nation,  she  exercised  in  a  manner  extremely  pernicious  to  its  happiness. 

By  her  industry  in  fomenting  the  rage  of  the  two  contending  factions ; 
by  supplying  the  one  with  partial  aid;  by  feeding  the  other  with  false 
hopes ;  by  balancing  their  power  so  artfully » that  each  of  them  was  able 
to  distress,  and  neither  of  them  to  subdue,  the  other;  she  rendered 
Scotland  long  the  seat  of  discord,  confusion,  and  bloodshed;  and  her 
craft  and  intrigues,  effecting  what  the  valour  of  her  ancestors  could  not 
accomplish,  reduced  that  kingdom  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  England. 
The  maxims  of  policy,  often  little  consonant  to  those  of  morality,  may, 
perhaps,  justify  this  conduct.  But  no  apology  can  be  offered  for  her 
behaviour  to  queen  Mary;  a  scene  of  dissunulation  without  necessity, 
and  of  severity  beyond  example.  In  almost  all  her  other  actions » 
Elizabeth  is  the  object  of  our  highest  admiration ;  in  this  we  must  allow 
that  she  not  only  laid  aside  the  magnanimity  which  became  a  queen, 
but  the  feelings  natural  to  a  woman. 
jimesi>nH  Though  Elizabeth  would  never  permit  the  question  concerning  the 
kkj^Srsng^  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  to  be  determined  in  parliament;  nor 
ud.  declare  her  own  sentiments  concerning  a  point  which  she  wished  to 

remain  an  impenetrable  mystery;  she  had,  nowever,  formed  no  design 
of  excluding  the  Scottish  king  from  an  inheritance  to  which  his  title  was 
'  undoubted.  A  short  time  before  her  death,  she  broke  the  silence  which 
she  had  so  long  preserved  on  that  subject,  and  told  Cecil  and  the  lord 
admiral,  ''That  her  throne  was  the  throne  of  kings;  that  she  would 
have  BO  mean  person  to  ascend  it,  and  that  her  cousin,  the  king  of 
Scots,  should  be  her  successor.*'  This  she  confirmed  on  her  death-bed. 
As  soon  as  she  breathed  her  last,  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  pro- 
claimed James  king  of  England .  All  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  foreigners 
in  favour  of  the  infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  the  kingdom  to 
support  the  titles  of  lady  Arabella  and  the  earl  of  Hartford,  disappeared 
in  a  moment;  the  nobles  and  people,  forffettine  their  ancient  hostilities 
with  Scotland,  and  their  aversion  for  the  dominion  of  strangers,  testified 
their  satisfaction  with  louder  acclamations  than  were  usual  at  the  acces- 
sion of  their  native  princes.  Amidst  this  tumult  of  joy,  a  motion  made 
by  a  few  patriots,  who  proposed  to  prescribe  some  conditions  to  the 
successor,  and  to  exact  from  nim  the  redress  of  some  srievances,  before 
they  called  him  to  the  throne,  was  scarcely  heard;  ana  Cecil,  by  stifting 
it,  added  to  his  stock  of  merit  with  his  new  master.  Sir  Charles  Percy, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Somerset,  the  earl 
of  Worcester's  son,  were  despatched  to  Scotland,  with  a  letter  to  the 
king,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and  privy  counsellors  then  in  London; 
informing  him  of  the  queen's  death,  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  of 
their  care  to  recognise  his  title,  and  of  the  universal  applause  with  which 
the  public  proclamation  of  it  had  been  attended.  They  made  the  utmost 
haste  to  deliver  this  welcome  message;  but  were  prevented  by  the  zeal 
of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon's  younsest  son,  who,  setting  out  a 
few  hours  after  Elizabeth's  death,  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday 
night,  just  as  the  king  had  gone  to  bed.  He  was  immediately  admitted 
into  the  royal  apartment,  and,  kneeling  by  the  king's  bed,  acquainted 
him  with  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  saluted  him  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland ;  and  ns  a  token  of  the  truth  of  the  intelligence 
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which  he  hroiight,  presented  him  a  ring,  which  his  sister,  lady  Scr<^,,  i60S. 
had  taken  from  the  queen's  finger  after  her  death.  James  heard  him 
with  a  decent  composure.  But  as  Carey  was  only  a  private  messenger, 
the  information  which  he  brought  was  not  made  punlic,  and  the  king 
kept  his  apartment  till  the  arrival  of  Percy  and  oomerset.  Then  his 
titles  were  solemnly  proclaimed;  and  his  own  subjects  expressed  no  less 
joy  than  the  English,  at  this  increase  of  his  dignity.  As  his  presence 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  England,  where  the  people  were  extremely 
impatient  to  see  their  new  sovereij^n,  he  prepared  to  set  out  for  that 
kingdom  without  delay.  He  appomted  his  queen  to  follow  him  within 
a  few  weeks.  He  committed  the  government  o^Scotland  to  his  privy 
council.  He  entrusted  the  care  of  his  children  to  different  noblemen. 
On  the  Sunday  before  his  departure,  he  repaired  to  the  church  of 
St.  Giles,  and  after  hearing  a  sermon,  in  which  the  preacher  displayed 
the  greatness  of  the  divine  goodness  in  raising  him  to  the  throne  of  such 
a  powerful  kingdom  without  opposition  or  bloodshed,  and  exhorted  him 
to  express  his  gratitude,  by  promoting,  to  the  utmost,  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  his  subjects;  the  king  rose  up,  and,  addressing  nimself 
to  the  people,  made  many  professions  of  unalterable  affection  towards 
them;  promised  to  visit  Scotland  frequently;  assured  them  that  his 
Scottish  subjects,  notwithstanding  his  absence,  should  feel  that  be  was 
their  native  prince,  no  less  than  when  he  resided  among  them;  and 
midbt  still  trust  that  his  ears  should  be  always  open  to  their  petitions, 
which  he  would  answer  with  the  alacrity  and  love  of  a  parent.  His 
words  were  often  interrupted  by  the  tears  of  the  whole  audience;  who, 
though  they  exulted  at  the  king's  prosperity,  were  melted  into  sorrow 
by  these  tender  declarations'. 

On  the  fifth  of  April  he  began  his  journey,  with  a  splendid,  but  not  a  t^im  po.. 
numerous  train;  and  next  day  he  entered  Berwick.  Wherever  he  came,  tbrtE!^. 
immense  multitudes  were  assembled  to  welcome  him;  and  the  principal 
persons  in  the  different  counties  through  which  he  passed,  displayed  all 
their  wealth  and  magnificence  in  entertainments  prepared  for  nim  at 
their  houses.  Elizabeth  had  feiened  so  long  in  England,  that  most 
of  her  subjects  remembered  no  other  court  but  hers,  and  their  notions 
of  the  manners  and  decorums  suitable  to  a  prince  were  formed  upon 
what  they  had  observed  there.  It  was  natural  to  apply  this  standard  to 
the  behaviour  and  actions  of  their  new  monarch,  and  to  compare  him, 
at  first  sight,  with  the  queen,  on  whose  throne  he  was  to  be  placed. 
James,  whose  manners  were  extremely  different  from  hers,  suffered  by 
the  comparison.  He  had  not  that  flowing  affability,  by  which  Elizabeth 
captivated  the  hearts  of  her  people;  and,  though  easy  amoAg  a  few  whom 
he  loved,  his  indolence  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of  rendering  himaelf 
agreeable  to  a  mixed  multitude.  He  was  no  less  a  stranger  to  that 
dignity  with  which  Elizabeth  tempered  her  familiarity.  And,  instead 
of  that  well-judged  frueality  with  which  she  conferred  titles  of  honour, 
be  bestowed  them  with  an  undistinguishing  profusion,  that  rendered 
them  no  lonoer  marks  of  distinction,  or  rewards  of  merit.  But  these 
were  the  reflections  of  the  few  alone;  the  multitude  continued  their 
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i60S.      acclamations;  and,  amidst  these,  James  entered  London  on  the  seventh 
"  of  Ma  J,  and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne  of  England. 

condittiaD.        Thus  Were  united  two  kingdoms,  divided  from  the  earliest  accounts* 
of  time,  but  destined,  by  their  situation,  to  form  one  great  monarchy. 
By  this  junction  of  its  whole  native  force.  Great  Britain  hath  risen  \o  an 
eminence  and  authority  in  Europe,  which  England  and  Scotland,  while 
separate,  could  never  have  attained. 
A  Tiaw  or         The  Scots  had  so  long  considered  their  monarchs  as  next  heirs  to  the 
uS^^n^ibV    English  throne,  that  they  had  full  leisure  to  reflect  on  all  the  conse- 
SsSbiSf    quences  of  their  bein^advanced  to  that  dignity.     But,   dazzled  with 
•iow^ihe  ac-  jjj^  glory  of  giving  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  relying  on  the 
^jMtb*      partiality  of  their  native  prmce,    and   in  full  expectation  of  sharing 
liberally  in  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  would  now  be  able  to 
bestow,  they  attended  little  to  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  that- 
great  event,  and  rejoiced  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as 
if  it  had  been  no  less  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  than  honourable  to  the 
king.     They  soon  had  reason,  however,   to  adopt  very  different  senti- 
ments;  and  from  that  period  we  may  date   a  total  alteration  in  the 
political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aristocracy,  which  had  been  subverted  in  most  nations  of 
Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  princes,  or  had  been  undermined  by  the 
progress  of  commerce,  still  subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland.  Many 
causes  had  contributed  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  the  Scottish 
nobles;  and  even  the  reformation,  which,  in  every  other  country  where 
it  prevailed,  added  to  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  had  increased  their 
wealth  and  influence.  A  king,  possessed  of  a  small  revenue,  with  a 
prerogative  extremely  limited,  and  unsupported  by  a  standing  army, 
could  not  exercise  much  authority  over  such  potent  subjects.  He  was 
obliged  to  govern  by  expedients;  and  the  laws  derived  their  force  not 
from  his  power  to  execute  them,  but  from  the  voluntary  submission  of 
the  nobles.  But  though  this  produced  a  species  of  government  extremely 
feeble  and  irregular;  though  Scotland  under  the  name,  and  with 
all  the  outward  ensigns  of  a  monarchy,  was  really  subject  to  an  aristo- 
cracy, the  people  were  not  altogether  unhappy;  and,  even  in  this  wild 
form  of  a  constitution,  there  were  principles  which  tended  to  their  secu- 
rity and  advantage.  The  king,  checked  and  overawed  by  the  nobles, 
durst  venture  upon  no  act  of  arbitrary  power.  The  nobles,  jealous  of 
the  king,  whose  claims  and  pretensions  were  many,  though  his  power 
was  small,  were  afraid  of  irritating  their  dependents,  by  unreasonable 
exactions,  and  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  tyranny,  with  a 
mildness  and  equality  to  which  it  is  naturally  a  stranger.  As  long  as  the 
military  genius  of  the  feudal  government  remained  in  vigour,  the  vassals 
both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  barous  were  generally  not  only  free  from 
oppression,  but  were  courted  by  their  superiors,  whose  power  and  im- 
portance were  founded  on  their  attachment  and  love. 

But,  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  James  acquired  such 
an  immense  accession  of  wealth,  of  power,  and  of  splendour,  that  the 
nobles,  astonished  and  intimidated,  thought  it  vain  to  struggle  for  privi- 
leges which  they  were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor  was  it  from  fear 
alone  that  they  submitted  to  the  yoke :  James,  partial  to  his  countrymen, 
and  willing  that  they  should  partake  in  bis  good  fortune,  loaded  them 
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with  riches  and  honours;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred  with  the- 
dread  of  his  power,  in  taming  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits.  The 
will  of  the  prince  became  the  supreme  law  in  Scotland ;  ana  the  nobles 
strore,  with  emulation,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands/ 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contemn.  Satisfied  with 
having  subjected  the  nobles  to  the  crown,  the  king  left  them  in  full 
possession  of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  over  their  own  vassals.  The 
extensive  rights,  vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful 
instruments  of  oppression;  lind  the  military  ideas,  on  which  these  rights 
were  founded,  being  gradually  lost  or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  to 
correct  or  to  mitigate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercised.  The 
nobles,  exhausting  their  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  frequent  attendance 
upon  the  English  court,  and  b  y  attempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury 
of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  the  people, 
who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints  which  Ihey  knew  would  never  reach 
the  ear  of  their  sovereign,  nor  move  him  to  grant  them  any  redress. 
From  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a  political  situation, 
of  all  others  the  most  singular  and  the  most  unhappy;  subjected  at  once 
to  the  absolute  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  an 
aristocracy,  it  suffered  all  the  miseries  peculiar  to  both  these  forms  of 
government.  Its  kings  were  despotic ;  its  nobles  were  slaves  and  tyrants  r 
and  the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination  of  both. 

During  this  period,  the  nobles,  it  is  true,  made  one  effort  4o  shake  off 
the  yoke,  and  to  regain  their  ancieht  independency.  After  the  death  of 
James,  the  Scottish  nation  was  no  longer  viewed  by  our  monarchs  with 
any  partial  affectiom  Charles  the  first,  educated  among  the  English, 
discovered  no  peculiar  attachment  to  the  kingdom  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  The  nobles,  perceiving  the  sceptre  to  be  now  in  hands  less 
friendly,  and  swayed  by  a  prince  with  whom  they  had  little  connexion, 
and  over  whose  councils  they  had  little  influence,  no  longer  submitted 
with  the  same  implicit  obedience.  Provoked  by  some  encroachments  of 
the  king  on  their  order,  and  apprehensive  of  others,  the  remains  of  their 
ancient  spirit  began  to  appear.  They  complained  and  remonstrated. 
The  people  being,  at  the  same  time,  violently  disgusted  at  the  innova- 
tions in  religion,  the  nobles  secretly  heightened  this  disgust;  and  their 
artifices,  together  with  the  ill- conduct  of  the  court,  raised  such  a  spirit, 
that  the  whole  nation  took  arms  against  their  sovereign,  with  an  union^' 
and  animosity  of  which  there  had  formerly  been  no  example.  Charles 
brought  against  them  the  forces  of  England,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
own  union,  and  the  zeal  of  the  people,  the  nobles  must  have  sunk  in  the 
struggle.  But  the  disaffection  which  was  growing  among  his  English 
subjects,  prevented  the  king  from  acting  with  vigour.  A  civil  war  broke 
out  in  both  kingdoms;  and  after  many  battles  and  revolutions,  which 
are  well  known,  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  first  began  the  war,  were 
involved*  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  throne.  At  the  restoration,  Charles 
the  second  regained  full  possession  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  Scotland; 
and  the  nobles,  whose  estates  were  wasted,  or  their  spirit  broken,  by 
the  calamities  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  were  less  able  and  less 
willing  than  ever  to  resist  the  power  of  the  crown.  During  his  reign, 
and  that  of  James  the  seventh ,  the  dictates  of  the  monarch  were  received 
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ill  Scotland  wilb  niost  abject  submission.  The  poverty  to  which  many 
of  the  nobles  were  reduced^  rendered  them  meaner  slaves  and  more  in- 
tolerable tyrants  than  ever.  The  people,  always  neglected,  were  now 
odious,  and  loaded  with  every  injury,  on  account  oftheir  attachment  to 
religious  and  political  principles,  extremely  repugnant  to  those  adopted 
by  their  princes. 

The  revolution  introduced  other  maxims  into  the  government  of 
Scotland.  To  increase  the  authority  of  the  prince,  or  to  secure  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobles,  had  hitherto  been  almost  the*  sole  object  of  our  laws. 
The  rights  of  the  people  were  hardly  ever  mentioned,  were  disregarded, 
or  unknown.  Attention  began,  henceforward,  to  be  paid  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  By  the  *  claim  of  right,'  their  liberties  were  secured ; 
and,  tm  number  oftheir  representatives  being  increased,  they  gradually 
acquired  new  weight  and  consideration  in  parliament.  As  they  came  to 
enjoy  more  secunty,  and  greater  power,  their  minds  began  to  open, 
and  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  of 
police.  But  the  aristopratical  spirit,  which  still  predominated,  together 
with  many  other  accidents,  retarded  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
the  nation. 

Another  great  event  completed  what  the  revolution  had  begun.  The 
political  power  of  the  nobles,  already  broken  by  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Instead  of  making  a  part,  as  formerly,  of  the  supreme  assembly  of  the 
nation;  instead  of  bearing  the  most  considerable  sway  there,  the  peers 
of  Scotland  are  admitted  into  the  British  parliament  by  their  repre- 
sentatives only,  and  form  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  one  of  those 
bodies  in  which  the  legislative  authority  is  vested.  They  themselves  are 
excluded  absolutely  from  the  house  of  commons,  and  even  their  eldest 
sons  are  not  permitted  to  represent  their  countrymen  in  that  august 
assembly.  Nor  have  their  feudal  privileges  remain^,  to  compensate 
for  this  extinction  of  their  political  authority.  As  commerce  advanced 
in  its  progress,  and  government  attained  nearer  to  perfection,  these 
were  msensibly  circumscribed,  and  at  last,  by  laws  no  less  salutary 
to  the  public,  than  &tal  to  the  nobles,  they  have  been  almost  totally 
abolished.  As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  power,  the  people  ac- 
quired liberty.  Exempted  from  burthens,  to  which  they  vrere  for- 
merly subject ;  screened  from  oppression,  to  which  they  had  been  long 
exposed,  and  adopted  into  a  constitution  whose  genius  and  laws  were 
more  liberal  than  their  own,  they  have  extended  their  c<mimerce, 
refined  their  manners,  made  improvements  in  the  elegancies  of  life,  and 
cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences. 

This  survey  of  the  political  state  <>f  Scotland,  in  which  eventa  and 
their  causes  have  been  mentioned  rather  than  developed,  enables  us  to 
point  out  three  sras,  from  each  of  which  we  may  date  some  great 
alteration  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  dilferent  members  of  which  the 
supreme  legislative  assembly  in  our  constitution  is  composed.  -  At  their 
*  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  once  the 
most  limited,  became,  in  an  instant,  the  most  absolute  princef  in 
Europe,  and  exercised  a  despotic  authority,  which  their  parliaments 
were  unable  to  control,  or  their  nobles  to  resist.  At  the  '  um'on'  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  the  feudal  aristocracy  which  had  subsisted  so  many  ages. 
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and  with  power  90  exorbitant,  was  oTortumed,  and  the  SoottUb  noblea, 
having  surrendered  rightf  and  preeminences  pecoliar  to  their  order, 
reduced  themselves  to  a  condition  which  is  no  longer  the  terror  and 
envy  of  other  subjects.  '  Since  the  union/  the  commons,  anciently 
neglected  by  their  kings,  and  seldom  courted  by  the  nobles,  have 
emerged  into  4ignity;  and,  being  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the 
priyileges  which  the  English  had  purchased  |it  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood,  must  now  be  deemed  a  body  not  less  considerable  in  the  one 
kingdom,  than  they  have  been  in  the  other. 

The  church  felt  the  effects  of  the  absolute  power  which  the  king 
acquired  by  his  accession;  and  its  revolutions,  too,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  James,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  administration  in  Scot- 
land, had  revived  the  name  and  office  of  bishops.  But  they  possessed 
no  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  preeminence;  their  revenues  were  incon- 
siderable, and  they  were  scarcely  distinguished  by  any  thing  but  by 
their  seat  in  parliament,  and  by  being  the  object  of  the  clergy's  jea- 
lousy, and  the  people's  hatred.  The  lung,  delighted  with  the  splendour 
and  authority  which  the  English  bishons  enjoyed*  and  eager  to  effect 
an  union  in  the  ecclesiaslical  policy,  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted 
in  the  civil  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both 
churches  to  an  exact  conformity  with  each  other.  Three  Scotsmen 
were  consecrated  bishops  at  London.  From  them  their  brethren  were 
commanded  to  receive  orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland  were 
imposed;  and  though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the  nobles,  boldly 
opposed  these  innovations,  James,  long*-practised,  and  well-^skilled  in 
the  arts  of  managing  them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.  But 
Charles  the  first,  a  superstitious  prjnce,  unacquainted  with  the  genius 
of  the  Scots,  imprudent  and  precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  pursued 
in  that  kingdom,  pressing  too  eagerly  the  reception  of  the  English 
liturffy,  and  indiscreetly  attempting  a  resumption  of  church  lands, 
kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war;  and  the  people  being  left  at  liberty  to 
indulge  their  own  wishes,  the  episcopal  church  was  overturned,  and 
the  presbyterian  government  and  discipline  we^  reestablished  with 
new  vigour.  Together  with  monarchy*  episcopacy  vfas  restored  in 
Scotland.  A  form  of  government,  so  odious  to  the  people,  required 
force  to  uphold  it;  and  though  not  only  the  whole  rigour  of  authority, 
but  all  the  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  employed  in  its  siq^ort,  the 
aversion  of  the  nation  was.  insurmountable,  and  it  subsisted  with  diffi- 
culty. At  the  revolution,  the  inclinations  of  the  people  were  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  presbyterian  government 
was  again  established,  and,  being  ratified  by  the  union,  is  still  maintained 
ID  the  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  alone;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  taste  and 
spirit,  things  of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by 
that  event.  When  learnii^  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  all  the  modern  languages  were  in  a  state  extremely  bar- 
barous, devoid  of  elegance,  of  vigour,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No 
author  thought  of  writing  in  languages  so  ill  adapted  to  express  and 
embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erecting  a  work  for  immortality  with 
such  rude  and  perishable  materials.     As  the  spirit,  which  prevailed  at 
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that  timet  cBd  not  owe  its  rise  to  any  original  effort  of  the  human  mind, 
but  was  excited  chiefly  by  admiration  of  the  ancients,  which  began 
then  to  be  studied  with  attention  in  every  part  of  Europe,  their  com- 

Eositioos  were  deemed  not  only  the  standards  of  taste  and  of  sentiment, 
ut  of  style ;  and  even  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  were  thought 
to  be  peculiar,  and  almost  consecrated  to  learning  and  the  muses. 
Not  only  the  manner  of  the  ancients  was  imitated,  but  their  language 
was  adopted,  and,  extravagant  as  the  attempt  may  appear  to  write  in 
a  dead  tongue,  in  which  men  were  not  accustomed  to  think,  and  which 
they  could  not  speak,  or  even  pronounce,  the  success  of  it  was  astonish- 
ing.  As  they  formed  their  style  upon  the  purest  models :  as  they  were 
uninfected  with  those  barbarisms,  which  the  inaccuracy  of  familiar 
conversation,  the  affectation  of  courts,  intercourse  with  strangers,  and 
a  thousand  other  causes,  introduce  into  living  languages,  many  moderns 
have  attained  to  a  degree  of  elegance  in  their  Latin  compositions,  which 
the  Romans  themselves  scarce  possessed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Augustan  age.  While  Ibis  was  almost  the  only  species  of  composition, 
ana  all  authors,  by  using  one  common  language,  could  be  brought  to 
a  nearer  comparison,  the  Scottish  writers  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  other  nation.  The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  eoually  formed  to 
excel  in  prose  and  in  verse,  more  various,  more  original,  and  more  ele> 
gant,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  modem  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects, 
with  regard  to  this  particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his  country. 

But  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  was  irksome ;  the 
unequal  return  for  their  industry  which  authors  met  with,  who  could  be 
read  and  admired  only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  learned,  was 
mortifying;  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  half  their  lives  in  learning  the 
language  of  the  Romans,  began  to  refine  and  to  polish  their  own.  The 
modern  tongues  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of  beauties  and  graces, 
which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  ancient  ones,  were  at  least. more 
attainable.  The  Italians  having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no 
longer  used  in  works  of  taste;  it  was  confined  to  booKs  of  science,  and 
the  politer  nations  have  banished  it  even  from  these.  The  Scots,  wo 
may  presume,  would  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  change  in  the 
public  taste,  and  would  still. have  been  able  to  maintain  some  equality 
with  other  nations,  in  their  pursuit  of  literary  honour.  The  English 
and  Scottish  languages,  derived  from  the  same  sources,  were,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  staite  nearly  similar,  differing  from 
one  another  somewhat  in  orthography,  though  not  only  the  woras,  but 
the  idioms  were  much  the  same.  The  letters  of  several  Scottish  states- 
men of  that  age  are  not  inferior  in  elegance,  or  in  purity,  to  those  of 
the  English  ministers  with  whom  they  corresponded.  James  himself 
was  master  of  a  style  far  from  contemptible  ;  and,  by  his  example  and 
encouragement,  the  Scottish  language  might  have  kept  pace  with  the 
English  m  refinement.  Scotland  might  have  had  a  series  of  authors  in 
its  own,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  to  boast  of;  and  the  improve- 
ments in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which  spread  over  the 
other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been  unknown  there. 
But,  at  the  very  time  when  other  nations  were  beginning  to  drop  the 
use  of  Latin  in  works  of  taste,  and  to  make  trial  of  the  strength  and 
compass  of  their  own  languages,  Scotland  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom. 
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The  transports  of  joy » which'  the  accession  at  first  occasioned^  were  scHia 
over  :  and  the  Scots,  being  at  once  deprived  of  all  the  objects  that 
refine  or  aoimate  a  people;  of  the  presence  of  their  prince;  of  the  con* 
course  of  nobles;  of  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  a  court,  an  universal 
dejection  of  spirit  seems  to  have  seized  the  nation.  The  court  being' 
withdrawn,  no  domestic  standard  of  propriety  and  correctness  of  speech 
remained ;  the  few  compositions  that  Scotland  produced  were  tried  by 
the  English  standard,  and  every  word  or  phrase  that  varied  ia  the  least' 
from  that,  was  condemned  as  barbarous ;  whereas,  if  the  two  nations 
had  continued  distinct,  each  might  have  retained  idioms  and  forms  of 
speech  peculiar  to  itself;  and  these,  rendered  fashionable  by  the  example 
of  a  court,  aud  supported  by  the  authority  of  writers  of  reputation, 
might  have  been  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  the  varieties  occasioned 
by  the  different  dialects  in  the  Greek  tongue;  they  even  might  haVe 
been  cousidered  as  beauties;  and  in  many  cases  might  have  been  used 
promiscuously  by  the  authors  of  both  nations.  But,  by  the  accession, 
the  English  naturally  became  the  sole  judges  and  lawdvers  in  language, 
and  rejected,  as  solecisms,  every  form  of  speech  to  which  their  ear  was 
not  accustomed.  Nor  did  the  Scots,  while  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  was  inconsiderable',  and  ancient  prejudices  were  still  so 
violent  as  to  prevent  imitation,  possess  the  means  of  refining  their  own 
tongue  according  to  the  purity  of  the  English  standard.  On  the  con- 
trary, new  corruptions  flowed  into  it  from  every  different  source.  The 
clergy  of  Scotland,  in  that  age,  were  more  eminent  for  piety  than  for 
leammg;  and  though  there  did  not  arise  many  authors  among  them, 
yet  being  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of  discoursing  publicly  to  the 
people,  and  their  sermons  being  too  long,  and,  perhaps,  too  frequent, 
such  hasty  productions  could  not  be  elegant,  and  many  slovenly  and 
incorrect  modes  of  expression  may  be  traced  back  to  that  original.  The 
pleadings  of  lawyers  were  equally  loose  and  inaccurate;  and  that  pro- 
fession having  furnished  more  authors,  and  the  matter  of  which  they 
treat  mingling  daily  in  common  discourse  and  business,  many  of  those 
vicious  forms  of  speech,  which  are  denominated  '  Scotticisms,'  have 
been  introduced  by  them  into  the  language.  Nor  did  either  the  lan- 
guage or  public  taste  receive  any  improvement  in  parliament,  where  a 
more  liberal  and  more  correct  eloquence  might  have  been  expected. 
All  business  was  transacted  there  by  the  lords  of  articles ;  and  they  were 
so  servilely  devoted  to  the  court,  that  few  debates  arose;  and,  prior  to 
the  revolution,  none  were  conducted  with  the  spirit  and  vigour  natural 
to  a  popular  assembly. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gra- 
dually refining  their  language  and  their  taste :  in  Scotland  the  former 

1  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  liule  intercourse  between  the  English  and  Scots  before  the 
onion  of  the  crowns,  is  to  be  found  in  two  curious  papers ;  one  published  by  Haynes,  the 
other  by  Strype.  In  the  year  1507,  Elisabeth  commanded  the  bishop  of  London  to  take  a 
sarvey  of  all  the  strangers  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  By  this  report, 
which  is  very  minute,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  Scots  at  that  time  was 'fifty-eight. 
Haynes,  455.  A  survey  of  the  same  kind  was  made  by  sir  Thomas  Row,  lord  mayor,  a.  d. 
1568.  The  number  of  Scots  had  then  increased  to  eighty-eight.  Strype,  iv.  Supplement, 
No.  I.  On  the  accession  of  James,  a  considerable  number  of  Scots,  especially  of  toe  higher 
rank,  resorted  to  England ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  union  that  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  kingdoms  became  great. 
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was  much  dtobated,  and  the  latter  almQst  eatirely  lost,  h  the  b^ia- 
ning  of  that  period,  both  natioiia  wore  emeiging  out  of  baii>arityi  but 
the  diatance  between  them,  which  wa#  then  inconsiderable,  became, 
before  the  end  of  it,  immense.  Even  after  science  had  once  dawned 
upon  them,  the  Scots  seemed  to  be  sinking  back  into  ignorance  and 
onseurity;  and,  active  and  intelligent  as  they  naturalbr  are,  they  con- 
tinued, while  other  nations  were  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  fiime  and  know- 
ledge, in  a  state  of  languor.  This,  however,  must  be  imputed  to  the 
unhappiness  of  their  political  situation,  not  to  any  defect  of  genius ;  for 
no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  tlegree,  than  the  other  began  to 
display  itself.  The  act  abolishing  the  power  of  the  lords  of  articles,  and 
other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  revolution,  having  introduced  freedom 
of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament,  eloquence,  with  all  the  arts  that 
accompany  or  perfect  it,  became  immediate  objects  of  attention  :  and 
the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Salton,  alone,  is  sufficient  to  show  thai  the 
Scots  were  still  capable  of  generous  sentiments,  and,  notwithstandina 
some  peculiar  idioms,  were  able  to  express  themselves  with  energy,  and 
with  elegance. 

■  At  length,  the  union  having  incorporated  the  two  nations,  and 
aendered  them  one  people,  the  distinctions  which  had  subsisted  for 
many  ages  gradually  wear  a  way;  peculiarities  disappear;  the  same 
manners  prevail  in  both  parts  of  the  island;  the  same  authors  are  read 
and  admired;  the  same  entertainments  are  frequented  by  the  elegant 
and  polite ;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste,  and  of  purity  in  language, 
is  established.  The  Scots,  after  being  placed,  during  a  whole  century, 
in  a  situation  no  less  fatal  to  the  liberty  than  to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
the  nation,*  were  at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges  more  valuable 
than  those  which  their  ancestors  had  formerly  enjoyed;  and  every 
obstruction  that  had  retarded  their  pursuit,  or  prevented  their  acquisi- 
tion of  literary  fame,  was  totally  removed. 


CRITICAL   DISSERTATION 

COlfCERNING  THE  HURDSR  OF   &ING  HENKY,  AND  THE  GENUINENESS  OF 
THE  queen's  letters  TO  BOTHWELL. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  engage  in  all  the  controversies  to  which  the 
murder  of  king  Henry^  or  the  letters  from  queen  Mary  to  Both^ell^  have 
given  rise;  far  less  to  appear  as  an  adversary  to  any  particular  author, 
who  hath  treated  of  them.  To  repeat,  and  to  expose  all  the  ill-founded 
assertions,  with  regard  to  these  points,  which  have  flowed  from  inattention, 
from  prejudice,  from  partiality,  from  malevolence,  and  from  dishonesty, 
would  be  no  less  irksome  to  myself,  than  unacceptable  to  most  of  my 
readers.  All  I  propose,  is  to  assist  others  in  forming  some  judgment 
concerning  the  facts  in  dispute,  by  stating  the  proofs  produced  on  each 
side,  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  case  will  admit,  and  with  the  same 
attention  and  impartiality,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exercise  in 
examining  other  controverted  points  in  the  Scottish  history. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  king's  murder,  two  different  systems  have 
been  formed.  The  one  supposes  Bothwell  to  have  contrived  and  executed 
this  crime.  The  other  imputes  it  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Morton,  and 
their  party. 

The  decision  of  many  controverted  facts  in  history,  is  a  matter  rather 
of  curiosity  than  of  use.  They  stand  detached ;  and  whatever  we  deter- 
mine with  regard  to  theni,  the  fabric  of  the  sto9y  remains  untouched.  But 
the  fact  under  dispute  in  this  place  is  a  fundamental  and  essential  one, 
and  according  to  the  opinion  which  an  historian  adopts  with  regard  to  it, 
he  must  vary  and  dispoSe  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  narration.  An 
historical  system  may  be  tried  in  two  different  ways,  whether  it  be  con- 
sistent with  probability,  and  whether  it  be  supported  by  proper  evidence. 

Those  who  charge  the  king's  murder  upon  Bothwell,  argue  in  the 
following  manner;  and  though  their  reasonings  have  been  mentioned 
already  in  different  parts  of  the  narrative,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  them 
here.  Mary's  love  for  Oamly,  say  they,  was  a  sudden  and  youthful 
passion.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  set  off  by  some  external  frivolous 
accomplishments,  was  his  chief  merit,  and  gained  her  affections.  His 
capricious  temper  soon  raised  in  the  queen  a  disgust,  which  broke  out 
on  different  occasions.  His  engaging  in  the  conspiracy  against  Rizio, 
converted  this  disgust  into  an  antipathy,  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal.  This  breach  was,  perhaps,  in  its  own  nature,  irreparable ;  the 
king  certainly  wanted  that  art  and  condescension  which  alone  could  have 
repaired  it.  It  widened  every  day,  and  a  deep  and  settled  hatred  effaced 
aU  remains  of  affection.  Bothwell  observed  this,  and  was  prompted  by 
ambition,  and  perhaps  by  love,  to  found  upon  it  a  scheme,  which  proved 
fatal  both  to  the  queen  and  to  himself.  He  had  served  Mary,  at  different 
times,  with  fidelity  and  success.  He  insinuated  himself  into  her  favour, 
by  addreife  and  by  flattery.     By  degrees  he  gained  her  heart.    In  order  to 
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gratify  his  love,  or  at  least  his  ambition ,  it  Yfas  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the 
Ling.  Mary  had  rejected  the  proposal  ivhich,  it  is  said,  had  been  made 
to  her  for  obtaining  a  divorce.  The  Ling  was  equally  hated  by  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  a  considerable  party  in  the  kingdom ;  by  Murray, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  popular  persons  in  his  country ;  by  Morton 
and  his  associates,  whom  he  had  deceived,  and  whom  Both  well  had  bound 
to  his  interest  by  a  recent  favour.  Among  the  people  Darnly  was  fallen 
under  extreme  con  tempt.  Both  well  might  expect,  for  all  these  reasons,  that 
the  murder  of  the  Ling  would  pass  without  any  inquiry,  and  might  trust 
to  Mary's  love,  and  to  his  own  address  and  good  fortune,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  rest  of  his  wishes.  What  Bothwell  expected  really  came 
to  pass.  Mary,  if  not  privy  herself  to  the  design,  connived  at  an  action 
which  rid  her  of  a  man,  whom  she  had  such  good  reason  to  detest.  A  few 
months  after  the  murder  of  her  husband,  she  married  the  person  who  was 
both  suspected  and  accused  of  having  perpetrated  that  odious  criihe. 

Those  who  charge  the  guilt  upoii  Murray  and  his  party,  reason  in  this 
manner :  Murray,  they  say,  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambition.  Not- 
withstanding the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  he  had  early  formed  a  design  of 
usiu'ping  the  crown.  On  the  queen's  re'turn  into  Scotland,  he  insinuated 
himself  into  her  favour,  and  engrossed  the  whole  power  into  his  own  hands. 
He  set  himself  against  every  proposal  of  marriage  which  was  made  to  her, 
lest  his  own  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  should  be  destroyed.  He 
hated  Darnly,  and  was  no  less  hated  by  him.  In  order  to  be  revenged  on 
him,  he  entered  into  a  sudden  friendship  with  Bothwell,  his  ancient  and 
mortal  enemy.  He  encouraged  him  to  assassinate  Henry,  by  giving  him 
hopes  of  marrying  the  queen.  All  this  was  done  with  a  design  to  throw 
upon  the  queen  herself  the  imputation  of  beiiig  accessory  to  the  murder, 
and,  under  that  pretext,  to  destroy  Bothwell,  to  depose  and  imprison  her, 
and  to  seize  the  sceptre  which  he  had  wrested  out  of  her  hands. 

The  former  of  these  systems  has  an  air  of  probability,  is  consistent  with 
itself,  and  solves  appearances.  In  the  latter,  some  assertions  are  false,  some 
links  are  wanting  in  the  chain,  and  effects  appear,  of  which  no  sufficient 
cause  is  produced.  Murray,  on  the  queen's  return  into  Scotland,  served 
her  with  great  fidelity,  a^d  by  his  prudent  administration  rendered  her 
so  popular,  and  so  powerful,  as  enabled  her  with  ease  to  quash  a  formida- 
ble insurrection  raised  by  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-five.  What  motive  could  induce 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity,  without  followers,  without 
influence  over  the  nobles,  whom  the  queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  contempt,  and  who,  after  a  long  disgrace,  had  re- 
gained, according  to  the  most  favourable  supposition,  the  precarious 
possession  of  her  favour  only  a  few  days  before  his  death?  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  Murray  had  to  fear  from  the  king's  life.  It  is  still  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  guess  what  he  could  gain  by  his  death.  If  we  suppose 
that  the  queen  had  no  previous  attachment  to  Bothwell,  nothing  can 
appear  more  chimerical  than  a  scheme  to  persuade  her  to  marry  a  man, 
whose  wife  was  still  alive,  and  who  was  not  only  suspected,  but  accused, 
of  murdering  her  former  husband.  But  that  such  a  scheme  should  really 
succeed,  is  still  more  extraordinary.  If  Murray  had  instigated  Bothwell 
to  commit  the  crime,  or  had  himself  been  accessory  to  the  commission  of 
it,  what  hopes  were  there  that  Bothwell  would  silently  bear  from  a  fellow- 
criminal  all  the  persecutions  which  he  suffered,  without  ever  retorting 
upon  him  the  accusation,  or  revealing  the  whole  scene  of  iniquity  ?  An 
ancient  and  deadly  feud  had  subsisted  between  Murray  and  Bothwell;  the 
queen  with  difficulty  had  brought  them  to  some  terms  of  agreement.  But 
is  it  probable  that  Murray  would  choose  an  enemy,  to  whom  h^  had  been 
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to  lately  reconciled,  for  his  confldant  in  the  commission  of  such  an  atro- 
cious crime  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  ever  enter  into  th^  imagi- 
nation of  a  vise  man,  flrst  to  raise  his  rival  to  supreme  power,  in  hopes 
that  afterwards  he  might  render  him  odious,  by  accusing  him  of  crimes 
which  he  had  not  committed,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  unjust  charge, 
should  be  enabled  to  deprive  him  of  that  power  ?  The  most  adventurous 
politician  never  hazarded  such  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  most  credu- 
lous folly  never  trusted  such  an  uncertain  chance. 

How  strong  soever  these  general  reasonings  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  not 
upon  them  alone  that  we  must  decide,  but  according  to  the  particular 
evidence  that  is  produced.     This  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

That  Both  well  was  guiity  of  the  Ling's  murder,  appears,  1.  From  the 
concurring  testimony  of  ail  the  contemporary  historians.  2.  From  the 
confession  of  those  persons  who  suffered  for  assisting  at  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  and  who  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  its  circumstances. 
Anders,  ii.  1 6  5.  3.  From  the  acknowledgment  of  Mary's  own  commission- 
ers, who  allow  Bothweil  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  this 
crime.  Good.  ii.  213.  A.  From  the  express  testimony  of  Lesiy,  bishop  of 
Ross,  to  the  same  effect  with  the  former.  Def.  of  Q.  Mary's  Hon.  Anders, 
i.  76.  Id.  iii.  p.  31.  5.  Morton,  at  his  death,  declared  that  Bothweil  had 
solicited  him,  at  different  times,  to  concur  in  the  conspiracy  formed 
4xgainst  the  life  of  the  king;  and  that  he  was  informed  by  Archibald 
Douglas,  one  of  the  conspirators,  that  Bothweil  was  present  at  the 
murder.  Crawf.  Mem.  App.  A.  The  letter  from  Douglas  to  the  queen,  which 
1  have  published  in  the  Appendix,  No.  xlvii.  conGrms  Morton's  tes- 
timony. 6.  Lord  Herries  promises,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  nobles  who  adhered  to  the  queen,  that  they  would  concur  in 
punishing  Bothweil  as  the  murderer  of  the  king.     Appendix,  No.  xxiv. 

The  moiit  direct  charge  ever  brought  against  Murray  is  in  these 
words  of  bishop  Lcsly :  ^'  Is  it  unknown,"  addressing  himself*  to  the  earl  of 
Murray,  ^'  what  the  lord  Herries  said  to  your  face  openly,  even  at  your 
own  table,  a  few  days  after  the  murder  was  committed  ?  Did  he  not 
charge  you  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  same  murder?  Did  he  not, 
*  nulla  circuitione  usus,'  flatly  and  plainly  burthen  you,  that  riding 
in  Fife,  and  coming  with  one  of  your  most  assured  and  trusty  servants  the 
same. day  whereon  you  departed  from  Edinburgh,  you  said  to  him, 
amougothertalk,' This  night,  ere  morning,  lord  Darnly  shall  lose  his  life?'" 
Defence  of  Q.  Mary,  Anders,  ii.  75.  But  the  assertion  of  a  man  so  heated 
with  faction  as  Lcsly,  unless  it  were  supported  by  proper  evidence,  is  of 
little  weight.  The  servant  to  whom  Murray  is  said  to  have  spoken  these 
words,  is  not  named ;  nor  the  manner  in  which  this  secret  conversation 
was  brought  to  light  mentioned.  Lord  Herries  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
advocates  for  Mary,  and  it  is  remarkable  that^  in  all  his  negotiation  at  the 
court  of  England,  he  never  once  repeated  this  accusation  of  Murray,  lu 
answering  the  challenge  given  him  by  lord  Lindsay,  Herries  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  mentioning  Murray's  knowledge  of  the  murder;  but,  though 
he  openly  accuses  of  that  crime  some  of  those  who  adhered  to  Murray,  he 
industriously  avoid:*  any  insinuation  against  Murray  himself.  Keith,  Pref. 
xii.  Mary  herself,  in  conversation  with  sir  Francis  KnoUes,  accused  Mor- 
ton and  Maitland  of  being  privy  to  the  murder,  but  does  not  mention 
Murray.  Anders,  iv.  5.5.  When  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  lord  Herries  ap- 
peared before  the  English  council,  January  the  eleventh,  one  thousand 
live  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  they  declared  themselves  ready,  in  obedience 
to  the  queen's  conunand,  to  accuse  Murray  and  his  associates  of  being 
accessories  to  the  murder;  but  "  they  being  also  required,  whether  they, 
or  any  of  them,  as  of  themselves^  would  accuse  the  said  earl  in  special,  or 
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any  of  his  £ldherentfl,  or  thought  them  guilty  thereof,"  they  answered, 
«^  that  they  took  God  to  witness  that  none  of  them  did  ever  know  any  thing 
of  the  eonspiracy  of  that  murder,  or  were  in  council  and  foreknowledge 
thereof;  neither  who  were  devisors,  inventors,  and  executors,  of  the  same, 
tOl  it  was  publicly  discovered  long  thereafter  by  some  of  the  assassins,  who 
suffered  death  on  that  account."  Good.  ii.  303-  These  words  are  taken 
out  of  a  register  kept  by  Ross  and  Berries  themselves,  and  seem  to  be  a 
direct  confutation  of  the  bishop's  assertion. 

The  earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll^  in  their  Protestation  touching  the  Murder 
of  the  King  of  Scots,  after  mentioning  the  conference  at  Graigmillar 
concerning  a  divorce,  add,  '^  So  after  these  premises,  the  murder  of  the 
king  following,  we  judge  in  our  consciences,  and  hold  for  certain  and 
truth,  that  the  earl  of  Murray  and  secretary  Lethington  were  authors, 
inventors,  counsellors  and  causers  of  the  same  murder,  in  what  manner, 
or  by  whatsoever  persons  the  same  was  executed."  Anders,  iv.  188.  But, 
].'  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  private  opinion,  or  personal  affirmation, 
of  these  two  noblemen.  2.  The  conclusion  which  they  ntake  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  premises  on  which  they  found  it :  Because  Murray  proposed 
to  obtain  for  the  queen  a  divorce  from  her  husband  with  her  own  consent, 
it  does  not  follow  that,  therefore,- he  committed  the  murder  without  her 
knowledge.  3.  Huntly  and  Argyll  were  at  that  time  the  leaders  of  that  party 
opposite  to  Murray,  and  animated  with  all  the  rage  of  £siction.  4*  ^o^l^  of 
them  were  Murray's  personal  enemies.  Huntly,  on  account  of  the  treatment 
which  his  family  and  clan  had  received  from  that  nobleman.  Argyll  was 
desirous  of  being  divorced  from  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  on*  no  good 
terms,  Knox,.  328,  and  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  Grawf.  Peer.  19. 
She  was  Murray's  sister,  and  by  his  interest  Argyll's  design  was  obstructed. 
Keith,  551.  These  circumstances  would  go  far  towards  invalidating  a 
positive  testimony;  they  more  than  counterbalance  an  indeterminate 
suspicion.  5.  It  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  Huntly  and  Argyll  ever 
subscribed  this  protestation.  A  copy  of  such  a  protestation  as  the  queen 
thought  would  be  of  advantage  to  her  cause,  was  transmitted  to  them  by 
her.  Anders,  iv.  b.  ii.  186.  The  protestation  itself,  published  by  Anderson, 
is  taken  from  an  unsubscribed  copy  with  blanks  for  the  date  and  place  of 
subscribing^  On  the  back  of  this  copy,  there  is  pasted,  indeed,  a  paper, 
which  Gecil  has  marked,  ^^  Answer  of  the  earl  of  Murray  to  a  writing  of  the 
earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyll.  "  Anders.  19A,  195.  ftut  it  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a  reply  to  the  above-mentioned  protestation.  Murray's  answer 
bears  date  at  London,  January  the  nineteenth,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-eight.  The  queen's  letter,  in  whicli  she  inclosed  the  copy  of  the 
protestation,  bears  date  at  Bowtou,  January  the  fifth,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Now  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  that  the  copy 
could  be  sent  into  Scotland,  be  subscribed  by  the  two  earls,  and  be  seen 
and  answered  by  Murray  within  so  short  a  time.  Murray's  reply  seems 
intended  only  to  prevent  the  impression  which  the  vague  and  uncertain 
accusations  of  his  enemies  might  make  in  his  absence.  Gecil  had  got  the 
original  of  the  queen's  letter  into  his  custody.  Anders,  iv.  185.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  the  letter  itself,  together  with  the 
inclosed  protestation,  were  intercepted  before  they  came  to  the  hands  of 
Huntly  and  Argyll.  Nor  is  this  mere  conjecture  alone.  The  letter  to 
Huntly,  in  which  the  protestation  was  inclosed,  is  to  be  fqiind,  Gott.  Lib. 
Gal.  c.  i.  fol.  280,  and  is  an  original  suscribedby  Mary,  though  not  written 
by  her  own  hand,  because  she  seldom  chose  to  write  in  the  English  language. 
The  protestation  is  in  the  same  volume,  fol.  282,  and  is  manifestly  written 
by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  queen's  letter.  This  seems  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  both  were  intercepted.  So  that  much  has  beefi  founded 
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oa  a  fiaper  not  subscribed  by  the  two  earis,  and  probably  never  seen  by 
theai.  Besides,  this  method  which  the  queen  took  of  sending  a  copy  to 
the  two  earls,  of  what  was  proper  for  them  to  declare  with  regard  to  a 
conferenoe  held  in  their  own  presence,  appears  somewhat  suspicious.  It 
would  have  been  more  natural,  and  not  so  liable  to  any  misinterpretation, 
to  have  desired  them  to  write  the  most  exact  account,  which  they  could 
recollect,  of  what  had  passed  at  the  conversation  at  Craigmillar.  6.  But 
even  if  all  this  reasoning  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
<  protestation 'should  be  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  may  still  be  a 
question,  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given  to  the  assertion  of  the 
two  earls,  who  were  not  only  present  in  the  first  parliament,  held  by 
Murray,  as  regent,  in  December,  one  thousand  Rve  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  in  which  the  one  carried  the  sceptre,  and  the  other  the  sword  of  state, 
Spotsw.  2&1 ;  but  were  both  members  of  the  committee  of  lords  of  articles, 
and  in  that  capacity  assisted  in  framing  all  the  acts  by  which  the  queen 
was  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  her  son  seated  on  the  throne;  and  in 
particular  concurred  in  the  act  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  whatever 
had  befallen  the  queen  ^^  was  in  hir  awin  default,  in  sa  far  as,  be  divers 
liir  previe  letters  written  halelie  with  hir  awin  hand,  and  send  by  hir  to 
James  sometyme  erle  of  Bothwell,  chief  executour  of  the  said  horribill 
murthour,  as  weill  befoir  the  committing  thairof  as  thaireftir:  And  be  hir 
ungodlie  and  dishonourabill  proceeding  to  ane  pretendit  marriage  with 
hini)  suddainlie  and  unprovintlie  thaireftir,  it  is  maist  certane  thatsche 
was  previe,  airt  and  pairt,  of  the. actual  devise  and  deid  of  the  foirnamit 
murthour  of  the  king  her  lauchful  husband,  and  thairfoir  justlie  desirvis 
quhatsumever  hes  bene  done  to  hir  in  ony  tyme  bygaine,  or  that  sal  be 
usit  towards  hir,  for  the  said  cause.**     Anders,  ii.  221. 

The  queen's  commissioners  at  the  '  conferences'  in  England  accused 
Murray  and  his  associates  of  having  murdered  the  king.  Good.  ii.  281. 
Bui  this  charge  is  to  be  considered  as  at  recrimination,  extorted  by  the 
accusation  preferred  against  the  queen,  and  contains  nothing  more  than 
loose  and  general  affirmations^  without  descending  to  such  particular 
circumstances  as  either  ascertain  their  truth,  or  discover  their  falsehood. 
The  same  accusation  is  repeated  by  the  nobles  assembled  at  Dumbarton, 
September,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Good.  ii.  359. 
And  the  same  observation  may  be  made  concerning  it. 

AU  the  queen's  advocates  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  Murray's 
naurderingof  the  king,  by  supposing  that  it  was  done  on  purpose  that 
he  might  have  the  pretence  of  disturbing  the  queen's  administration,  and 
thereby  rendering  ineffectual  her  general  revocation  of  crown  lands, 
which  would  have  deprived  him  and  his  associates  of  the  best  part  of  their 
estates.  Lesly,  Def.  of  Mary's  Hon.  p.  73.  Anders,  iv.  part  ii.  130.  But 
whoever  considers  the  limited  powers  of  a  Scottish  monarch,  will  see  that 
such  a  revocation  could  not  be  very  formidable  to  the  nobles.  Every  king 
of  Scotland  began  his  reign  with  such  a  revocation ;  and  as  often  as  it 
was  renewed,  the  power  of  the  nobles  rendered  it  ineffectual.  The  best 
vindication  of  Murray  and  his  party  from  this  accusation,  is  that  which 
they  presented  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  which  hath  never  hitherto 
been  published. 

j^nmcers  to  the  objections  and  alledgance  of  the  queen,  alledging  the  earl  Papn  ooko 
of  Murray^  lord  regent,  the  earl  of  Morton,  Marr,   Glencaim,  Hume, 
Ruthven,  etc.  to  have  been  moved  to  armour,  for  that  they  abhorred 
and  might  not  abide  her  revocation  of  the  alienation  made  of  her  property  > 

It  is  answered,  that  is  alledgod,  but  [i.  e.  without]  all  appearance,  and 

Bb 
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it  appears  God  has  bereft  the  alledgance  of  ail  wit  and  good  remem- 
brance,  for  thir  reasons  following  : 

Imprimis,  as  to  my  lord  regent,  he  never  had  occasion  to  grudge  thereat, 
in  respect  the  queen  made  him  privy  to  the  same,  and  took  resolution 
with  him  for  the  execution  thereof,  letting  bis  lordship  know  she  would 
assuredly  in  the  samine  except  all  things  she  had  given  to  him,  and  ralefy 
them  in  the  next  parliament  as  she  did  indeed ;  and  for  that  cause  wished 
my  lord  to  leave  behind  him  master  John  Wood,  to  attend  upon  the  same, 
to  whom  she  declared,  that  als  well  in  that  as  in  all  other  her  grants  it 
should  be  provided,  yea  of  free  will  did  promise  and  offer  before  ever  he 
demanded,  as  it  came  to  pass  without  any  let  or  impediment;  for  all  was 
ratified  by  her  conunand,  and  hand  write,  at  the  parlianient,  but  [  i.  e. 
without]  any  difficulty. 

Item  as  to  my  lord  of  Morton,  he  could  not  grudge  thereat  qnha  never 
had  of  her  property  worth  twenty  dollars  that  ever  I  knew  of. 

Item  the  same,  may  I  say  of  my  lord  Glencairn. 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Hume. 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Ruthven. 

Item  the  same,  I  may  say  of  my  lord  Lindsay. 

Only  my  lord  of  Marr,  had  ane  little  thing  of  the  property  quilk  alsut 
was  gladly  and  liberally  confirmed  to  him^  in  the  said  parliament  pre- 
ceding a  year;  was  never  ane  had  any  cause  of  miscontent  of  that  revoca- 
tion, far  less  to  have  put  their  lives  and  heritage  to  so  open  and  manifest 
ane  danger  as  they  did  for  sic  ane  frivole  cause. 

Gy  fever  any  did  make  eviil  countenance,  and  show  any  miscontentmeut 
of  the  said  revocation,  it  was  my  lord  of  Argyll  in  special ,  quha  spak 
largely  in  the  time  of  parliament  thairanents  to  the  queen  herself,  and  did 
complain  of  the  manifest  corruption  of  ane  act  of  parliament  past  upon 
her  majesty^s  return,  and  sa  did  lett  any  revocation  at  that  time ;  but  the 
armour  for  revenge  of  the  king's  deid  was  not  till  twa  months  after,  at 
quhat  time  there  was  no  occasion  given  thereof,  nor  never  a  man  had 
mind  thereof. 


Having  thus  examined  the  evidence  which  has  been  produced  against 
the  earls  of  Murray  and  Bothwell,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  the  queen  herself  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

No  sooner  was  the  violent  death  of  Darnly  known*  than  strong  suspi- 
cion arose,  among  some  of  her  subjects,  that  Mary  had  given  her  con<sent 
to^  the  commission  of  that  crime.  Anders,  ii.  156.  We  are  informed, 
by  her  own  ambassador  in  France,  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that  the 
sentiments  of  foreigners,  on  this  head,  were  no  less  unfavourable  to  her. 
Keith,  Pref.  ix.  Many  of  her  nobles  loudly  accused  her  of  that  crime ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  by  supporting  them,  seem  to  have  allowed 
the  accusation  to  be  well-founded. 

Some  crimes,  however,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  hardly  admit  of 
a  positive  or  direct  proof  Deeds  of  darkness  can  seldom  be  bit>ught  per- 
fectly to  light.  Where  persons  are  accused  not^ of  being  *  principals,'  but 
only  of  being  < accessories*  in  the  commiftsion  of  a  crime;  not  of  having 
perpetrated  it  themselves,  but  only  of  giving  consent  to  the  commission 
of  it  by  others;  the  proof  becomes  still  more  difficult :  and  unless  when 
some  accomplice  betrays  the  secret,  a  proof  by  circumstances,  or  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  is  all  that  can  be  attained.  Even  in  judicial  trials 
such  evidence  is  sometimes  held  to  be  sufBcient  for  condemning  criminals. 
The  degree  of  conviction  which  such  evidence  carries  along  with  it,  is 
often  not  inferior  to  that  which  arises  from  positive  testimony;  and  aj 
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concurring  series  of  circumstances  satisfies  the  understanding  no  less  than 
the  express  declaration  of  i^itncsses. 

Evidence  of  both  these  kinds  has  been  produced  against  Mary.     Wc 
shall  (irst  consider  that  which  is  founded  upon  circumstances  alone. 

Some  of  these  suspicious  circumstances  preceded  the  king's  death ; 
others  were  subsequent  to  it.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we  may  observe 
that  the  queen's  violent  love  of  Darniy  was  soon  converted  into  an  aver- 
sion to  him  no  less  violent ;  and  that  his  own  ill  conduct  and  excesses  of 
every  kind,  were  such,  that  if  they  did  not  justify,  at  least  they  account  for 
this  sudden  change  of  her  disposition  towards  him.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  ^his  domestic  rupture,  I  have  traced  with  great  care  in  the  history,  and 
to  the  proofs  of  it  which  may  be  found  in  papers  published  by  other 
authors,  I  have  added  those  contained  in  App.  ^o.  XVI.  and  XVII.  Le 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  de- 
scribes, not  only  represents  her  aversion  to  Darniy  to  be  extreme,  but 
declares  that  there  could  be  no  hopes  of  a  reconcilement  between  them. 
<<  The  queen  is  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  I  do  assure  you  is  not  at  Dee.  i?. 
all  well;  and  do  believe  the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to  consist  in  ^^^' 
deep  grief  and  sorrow;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  make  her  forget  the 
same.  Still  she  repeats  these  words,  *  I  could  wish  to  be  dead.'  You 
know  very  well  that  the  injury  she  has  received  is  exceeding  great,  and 
her  majesty  will  never  forget  it.  To  speak  my  mind  freely  to  you,  I  do 
not  expect,  upon  several  accounts,  any  good  understanding  between  them, 
[i.  e.  the  king  and  queen,]  unless  God  effectually  put  to  his  hand.  His  i>ee.28. 
bad  deportment  is  incurable ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  good  expected 
from  him,  for  several  reasons,  which  I  might  tell  you  was  I  present  with 
you.  I  cannot  pretend  to  foretel  how  all  may  turn ;  but  I  will  say,  that 
matters  cannot  subsist  long  as  they  are,  without  being  accompanied  with 
sundry  bad  consequences."  Keith,  Pref.  vii.  Had  Henry  died  a  natural 
death  at  this  jimcture,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  a  very  fortunate 
event  to  the  queen,  and  as  a  seasonable  deliverance  from  a  husband  who 
had  become  altogether  odious  to  her.  Now  as  Henry  was  murdered  a 
few  weeks  afterwards,  ani  as  nothing  had  happened  to  render  the  queen's 
aversion  to  him  less  violent,  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  Mary  as 
the  author  of  an  event  which  was  manifestly  so  agreeable  to  her^  will 
appear  perhaps  to  some  of  our  readers  to  be  neither  unnatural  nor  over- 
refined.  If  we  add  to  this,  what  has  been  observed  in  the  history,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  Mary's  hatred  of  her  husband,  Bothwell 
seems  to  have  made  progress  in  her  favour,  and  that  he  became  the 
object  not  only  of  her  confidence  but  her  attachment,  that  opinion 
acquires  new  strength.  It  is  easy  to  observe  many  advantages  which  might 
redound  to  Mary  as  well  as  to  Bothwell  from  the  king's  death ;  but  except- 
ing them,  no  person,  and  no  party  in  the  kingdom,  could  derive  the  least 
benefit  from  that  event.  Bothwell,  accordingly,  murdered  the  king,  and 
it  was  in  that  age  thought  no  unwarranted  imputation  on  Mary's  character^ 
to  suppose  that  she  had  consented  to  the  deed. 

The  steps  which  the  queen  took  after  her  husband's  death  add  strength 
to  that  supposition.  1.  Melvil,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
kiiig^s  death,  asserts  that  '^everybody  suspected  the  earl  of  Bothwell; 
and  those  who  durst 'speak  freely  to  others,  said  plainly  that  it  was  he." 
p.  1 55.  2.  Mary  having  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
ufiering  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should  discover  those  who  had  mur- 
dered her  husband;  And.  i.  36 ;  a  paper  in  consequence  of  this  was  affixed 
to  the  gates  of  the  Tolbooth,  February  the  sixteenth,  in  which  Bothwell 
was  named  as  the  chief  person  guilty  of  that  crim^^  and  the  queen  herself 
was  accused  of  having  given  her  consent  to  it.     And.  ii.  156.     3.  Soon 


such 
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after.  February  the  twentieth,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  the  Ling's  fatlier, 
wrote  to  Manr,  conjuring  her,  by  every  motive,  to  prosecute  the  mur- 
derers with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  plainly  declared  his  own  suspicions 
of  BothwelU  and  pointed  out  a  method  of  proceeding  against  him,  and 
for  discovering  the  authors  of  that  crime,  no  less  obvious  than  equitable. 
He  advised  her  to  seize,  and  to  commit  to  sure  custody,  Bothweli  himself, 
and  such  as  were  already  named  as  his  accomplices ;  to  call  an  assembly  of 
the  nobles;  to  issue  a  proclamation,  inviting  Bothwell's  accusers  to  appear; 
and  if,  on  that  encouragement,  no  person  appeared  to  accuse  theip,  to 
hdld  them  as  innocent,  and  to  dismiss  them  without  further  trial.  And. 
i.  AO.  A.  Archbishop  Beatoun,  her  ambassador  in  France,  in  a  letter  to 
Mary,  March  the  ninth,  employs  arguments  of  the  utmost  weight  to  per- 
suade her  to  prosecute  the  murderers  with  the  greatest  severity.  **•  I  can  con- 
clude nathing  (says  he)  by  quhat  zour  majestic  writes  to  me  zourself,  that  sen 
it  has  plesit  Godto  conserve  zow  to  make  a  rigorous  vengeance  thereof,  that 
rather  than  it  be  not  actually  taine,  it  appears  to  me  better  in  this  warld 
that  ze  haitt  lost  life  and  all.  I  ask  your  majestic  pardon,  that  I  writ  sa 
far,  for  I  can  heir  nathing  to  zour  prejudice,  but  I  man  constraiudiy  writ 
the  samin,  that  all  may  come  to  zour  knawlese ;  for  the  better  remede 
may  be  put  therto.  Heir  it  is  needfull  that  ze  forth  shaw  now  rather  than 
ever  of  before,  the  greite  vertue,  magnanimitie,  and  Constance  that  God 
lias  grantit  zow,  be  quhais  grace,  I  hope  ze  sail  overcome  this  most  heavy 
envie  and  displesir  of  the  committing  therof,  and  conserve  that  reputation 
in  all  godliness,  ze  have  conquist  of  lang,  quhich  can  appear  na  wa}i5 
ttiair  dearie,  than  that  zou  do  sick  justice  tiiat  the  haill  worid  may  declare 
zour  innocence,  and  give  testimony  for  ever  of  thair  treason  that  has 
wMout  committed  {but  fear  of  God  or  man)  so  cruel  and  ungodlie  a  murther, 
quhairof  there  is  sa  meikle  ill  spoken,  that  I  am  constrainit  to  ask  zow 
mercy,  thit  neither  can  I  or  will  I  make  the  rehearsal  thereof,  which  is 
mor  odious.  But  alas  I  madame,  all  over  Europe  this  day,  there  is  na 
purpose  in  head  sa  frequent  as  of  zour  majestic,  and  of  the  {Mresent  state  of 
nrar  realm,  qnhilk  i^  in  the  most  part  interpretit  sinisterly.**  Keith, 
Pref.  iz.  5.  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  Appendix,  No.  XIX.  urged  the 
same  thing  in  strong  terms.  6.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  itself,  no 
less  than  these  solicitations  and  remonstrances,  called  for  the  utmost 
vigour  in  her  proceedings.  Her  husband  had  been  murdered  in  a  cruel 
manner,  almost  in  her  own  presence.  Her  subjects  were  filled  with  the 
utmost  horror  at  the  crime.  Bothweli,  one  of  her  principal  favourites, 
had  been  publicly  accused  as  the  author  of  it  Reflections,  extremely 
dishonourable  to  herself,  had  been  thrown  out.  If  indignation,  and  the 
love  of  justice,  did  not  prompt  her  to  pursue  the  murderers  with  ardour; 
decency,  at  least,  and  concern  for  vindicating  her  own  character,  should 
have  induced  her  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  remissness  or  want  of  zeal. 
But,  instead  of  this,  Mary  continued  to  discover,  in  all  her  actions,  the 
utmost  partiality  towards  Bothweli.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  five 
days  after  the  murder,  she  bestowed  on  him  the  reversion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  town  of  Leith,  which,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  five^  she  had  mortgaged  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.  This 
grant  was  of  much  importanoe,  as  it  gave  him  not  only  the  command  of 
the  principal  port  in  the  kingdom,  but  a  great  ascendant  over  the  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  who  wished  much  to  keep  possession  of  it^     2.  Bothweli 

*  Copy  from  tke  ori^tnat  in  ike  charter-house  of  (he  eiiyof  Bdinhurgh  oftm  ussigntiium  Co  the 
retiersion  of  the  nfperiority  ofLeiih  by  quetnVory^  to  the  earl  ofBothweiL 
MaxiaDei  gratia  regina  Scotonxm,  ooinibut  probis  hominibu/  suia  ad  quos  pnesente* 
oitne  perreQerint  salatem.    Sciatis,  qnod  noa  aa  memoriam  reducentea  tnultiplex  bcnaoin 
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being  exireniely  desirous  to  obtaia  the  conuttand  of  Ibe  easlle  of  £din«- 
burgh,  the  queen,  ia  order  to  prevail  on  ihe  earl  of  Mar  to  auneDder  the 
goveroment  of  it,  oflfered  to  commit  the  yoimg  prinee  to  his  euslodjr. 
Mar  consented;  and  she  instantly  appointed  Both  well  governor  of  the 
castle.  And.  i.  Pref.  6A.  Keith,  579.  note  (d.)  Z.  The  inquiry  into  the 
murder,  previous  to  Both^vell's  trial,  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
the  utmost  remissness.  Buchanan  exclaims  loudly  against  this.  And.ii.2A. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  he  did  so,  as  is  evident  from  a  oireumAtanee 
in  the  affidavit  of  Thonoas  Nebon,  one  of  the  king's  servants,  who  was  in 
the  house  when  his  master  was  murdered,  and  was  dug  up  aUve  out  of 
the  rubbish.  Being  examined  on  the  Monday  after  the  king's  death, 
^^This  deponar  schew  that  BonUe  had  the  key  of  the  sellare,  and  the 
queenis  servandis  the  keyis  of  her  shahnir.  Quhilk  the  laird  of  Tillibardin 
hearing,  said,  Hald  thair,  here  is  ane  ground.  Bller  quhiftk  words  spekin, 
thai  left  of,  and  procedit  na  farther  in  the  inquisition."  And.  iv« 
part  ii.  167.  Had  there  been  any  intention  to  search  into  the  bottom  of 
the  malter,  a  circumstance  of  so  much  importance  merited  the  mosi  care- 
ful inquiry.  A.  Notwithstanding  Lennox's  repeated  solicitations,  notwilh" 
standing  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands,  and  the  necessity  of  comnlying 
with  them,  in  order  to  encourage  any  accuser  to  appear  against  BotaweiC 
she  not  only  refused  to-  commit  him  to  custody,  or  even  to  remove  him 
from  her  presence  and  councils ;  And.  i.  A2.  A8 ;  but  by  the  grants  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  by  other  circumstances,  discovered  an  increase 
of  attachment  to  him.  5.  She  could  not  avoid  brining  BothweB  to  a 
public  trial ;  but  she  permitted  him  to  sit  as  a  member  in  that  meeting  of 
the  privy  council  which  directed  his  own  trial;  and  the  trial  itself  was 
carried  on  with  such  unnecessary  preeipitdAey,  and  with  so  msasj  other 
suspicious  circumstances,  as  to  vender  his  acquittal  rather  an  argomMit 
of  his  guilt  than  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  These  cireumstanoes  have  all 
been  menlioned  at  length  i»  the  Fourth  Book,  and,  themlbre,  are  not 
repeated  in  this  place.  6.  Two  days  after  the  tria^  Maty  gave  a  puhlie 
proof  of  her  regsurd  lor  BothweB,  by  appointing  him  to  cairy  the  sceptre 
before  her  at  the  meeting  of  parliaaaent.    KeUb,  d7ft.    7.  lu  that  pariia- 

^fgam  c»  idflli  mnr't^my  mm  tanf  sn  <iaoD4Mn  iioitrf»  eh«ri«iiD»  mitri  Mute  Begtoe 
Mffsi  BottripiD  t^mpoff  io  nottra  aioorilatic  tetum  tt  inpaoiimi,  ▼•ntm  etiam  Bobsnet 
iimU,  Um  intra  partes  6alU«  <|aain,  iotsa  hoc  Doitram  regnam,  ad  azteotiofieaii  noatri  bono- 
ru  et  aactorilatu  io  punitiooe  runiDix  malefiMctonim,  et  traofgreMorum  infra  idem,  per 
noatram  confimim  contanguineum  et  consUiariam  Jacobam  comilem  Bothuile,  dominum 
Halia,  GreMktoo,  et  Liddudalc^  magovnt  adniiralhim  regnl  nottn,  oomaaiaiioneai  ct  one- 
ntioDeai  ad  bune  affDotnm  babentem,  per  ^naa  ipse  sauna  corpaa  el  vitam  in  nagDO  peii- 
cnlo  yosuit ;  ac  etiam,  in  performatiooe  et  extentione  nostri  died  senitii,  suan  beraditatem, 
supra  sammam  Tiginti  milliam  mercarum  bajus  nostri  regni,  alienavit  ac  Uesit.  Et  nos 
coffttantes  quod,  ex  nostra  prlncipali  honore  et  deToria  dictum  nostrum  confisum  consan- 
eDuieua»et  conaiHarinm  cum  quodam  accidante  et  gratitudine  reeompensare  e»  gratifioare 
locombit  ^MB  nos  coaaaiodie  ^b»  coocedeve  poterimos,  unde  ips«  magia  babitts  onaiboa 
affuturia  temperibus  tue  poterit,  et  ad  buinsoaodi  perforoguuidum  in  omnibus  causis  seu 
eventibns  :  In  recompeosationem  quorum  praBmissorum^  ac  pro  diversis  aliis  nostris  ratio- 
nabilibus  eansis  et  considerationibns  nos  moventibus,  Pecimus,  etc.  dictum  Jacobum  comi- 
tcna.  Botboile,  eta  ac  soos  bsredes  mascalos  quosoumque  nostros  legitimos,  etc.  aasigoatos 
io  ct  ad  Uleras  reveraionis  faotas,  etc.  per  Symonem  Prestoo  de  eodem  mititen,  pnaposi- 
tum,  baliTos,  consnleSx  et  coromanitatem  hujus  nostri  borgi  de  Bdinbuigbt  pro  seipsu  ac 
suis  successoribuB,  etc.  nobis,  nostrisque  heredibus,  suocessoribos„  et  assi^atis  pro  redemp- 
tioae,  etc.  snperioritatis  totius  rillc  de  Lcith,  etc.  impienorata  per  nos  dictis  prcposito,  etc. 
sub  raTenione  alienatw  contiaeoCia  sumoMm  decern  miOiam  mercarum  mooete  pnescriptss 
Doaiefandnia  et  calculaodum  in  paroobiali  ecdesta  de  Sdinborgb,  anper  preoaonitione  qoa- 
dffsnnta  dierum»  nt  moria  est,  ▼eluti  in  dictis  revenionis  Uteris,  etc.  de  data  8to  Octob. 
1565,  etc.  (The  rest  is  form,  and  contains  a  clause  of  absolute  warrandice.)  Ia  cujus  aai 
TattfMosieM  pnesentibunr  magnum  sigillum  nostrum  apponi  fecimns.  Apud  Edinburgh, 
4mdmo  fufaito  die  weuemm  raniarii,  anno  Domini  mHlesSiBO  quiogenterimo  sexagesims 
a«sl«,  at  i^gai  noatsi  vicessnao  qoailo.  Tbt  fpeat  sen!  colire. 
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ment,  she  granted  him  a  ratification  of  all  the  great  possessions  and 
honours  which  she  had  conferred  upon  him,  in  ivhich  "was  contained  an 
ample  enumeration  of  all  the  services  he  had  performed.  And.  1.  117. 
8.  Though  Melvil,  vvho  foresaw  that  her  attachment  to  Bothwell  would 
at  length  induce  her  to  marry  him,  warned  her  of  the  infamy  and  danger 
which  would  attend  that  action,  she  not  only  disregarded  this  salutary 
admonition,  but  discovisred  what  had  passed  between  them  to  Bothwell, 
which  exposed  Melvil  to  his  resentment.  Melv.  156.  9.  Bothwell  seized 
Mary  as  she  returned  from  Stirling,  April  the  twenty- fourth.  If  he  had 
done  this  without  her  knowledge  and  consent,  such  an  insult  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  filled  her  with  the  most  violent  indignation.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  an  old  manuscript;  ^' The  friendly  love  was  so  highly 
contracted  between  this  great  princess  and  her  enormous  subject,  that 
there  was  no  end  thereof  (for  it  was  constantly  esteemed  by  all  men, 
that  either  of  them  loved  other  carnally),  so  that  she  suffered  patiently  to 
be  led  where  the  lover  list,  and  all  the  way  neither  made  obstacle,  impe- 
diment, clamour,  or  resistance,  as  in  such  accidents  use  to  be,  or  that 
she  might  have  done  by  her  princely  authority,  being  accompanied  with 
the  noble  earl  of  Huntly  and  secretary  Maitlaud  of  Lethington.**  Keith,  SSS. 
Melvil,  who  was  present,  confirms  this  account,  and  tells  us  that  the 
officer  by  whom  he  was  seized  informed  him,  that  nothing  was  done  without 
the  queen's  consent.  Melv.  158. 10.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  a  few  days  before 
her  marriage,  Mary  declared  that  she  was  then  at  full  liberty,  and  that 
though  Bothwell  had  offended  her  by  seizing  her  person,  she  was  so  much 
satisfied  with  his  dutiful  behaviour  since  that  time,  and  so  indebted  to  him 
for  past  services,  that  she  not  only  forgave  that  offence,  but  resolved  to 
promote  him  to  higher  honours.  And.  i.  87.  11.  Even  after  the  confede- 
rate nobles  had  driven  Bothwell  from  the  queen's  presence,  and  though 
she  saw  that  he  was  considered  as  the  murderer  of  her  former  husband  by 
so  great  a  part  of  her  subjects,  her  affection  did  not  in  the  least  abate, 
and  she  continued  to  express  the  most  unalterable  attachment  to  him. 
*^l  can  perceive  (says  sir  N.  Throkmorton )  that  the  rigour  with  which 
the  queen  is  kept,  proceedeth  by  order  from  these  men,  because  that  the 

aueen  will  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  lend  her  authority  to  prosecute 
[ie  murderer;  nor  will  not  consent  by  any  persuasion  to  abandon  the 
lord  Bothwell  for  her  husband,  but  avoweth  constantly  that  she  will  live 
and  die  with  him :  and  saith,  that  if  it  were  put  to  her  choice  to  relinquish 
her  crown  and  kingdom,  or  the  lord  Bothwell,  she  would  leave  her  king- 
dom and  dignity  to  go  a  simple  damsel  with  him,  and  that  she  will  never 
consent  that  he  shall  fare  worse,  or  have  more  harm  than  herself."  Appen- 
dix, No.  XXII.  In  all  their  negotiation  with  Throkmorton,  the  confede- 
rates mention  this  unalterable  attachment  of  the  queen  to  Bothwell  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  his  proposals  of  an  accommodation  with 
their  sovereign.  Keith,  A19.  AA9.  This  assertion  they  renewed  in  the 
conferences  at  York.  Anders,  iv.  part  ii.  p.  66.  Murray,  in  his  interview 
with  Mary  in  Lochlevin,  charged  her  with  persisting  in  her  inordinate 
affection  to  Bothwell.  Keith,  AA6.  All  these,  however,  may  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  accusations  brought  by  the  confederates,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate their  rigour  towards  the  queen.  But  Throkmorton,  who,  by  his 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  the  queen *s  partisans, 
as  well  as  with  her  enemies,  had  many  opportunities  of  discovering 
whether  or  not  Mary  had  expressed  herself  in  such  terms,  and  who  was 
disposed  to  view  her  actions  in  the  most  favourable  light,  appears,  by  the 
passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  letter  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  confederates  had  not  misrepresented  her  sentiments. 
He  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  being  confirmed  with  greater  certainty  in 
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this  opinion.  Although  the  confederates  had  refused  him  access  to  the 
captive  queen,  h^  found  means  of  holdiug^  a  secret  correspondence  with 
her  ana  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  give  her  consent  to  have  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell  dissolved  by  a  sentence  of  divorce,  as  the  most 
probable  means  of  regaining  her  liberty.  *'  She  hath  sent  me  word  that 
she  will  in  no  wise  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die.''  A  ppendix,  No.  XXII. 
There  is  evidence  of  the  continuance  of  Mary's  attaohment  still  more  ex- 
plicit. Lord  Herries,  in  the  parliament  held  the  fifteenth  of  December,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  acknowledged  the  queen's  inordi- 
nate affection  to  that  wicked  man,  and  that  she  could  not  be  induced  by 
persuasion  to  leave  him;  and  that,  in  sequestering  her  within  Lochlevin, 
the  confederates  had  done  the  duty  of  noblemen.  Appendix,  No.  XXIV. 
In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one,  a  conference  was 
held  by  some  deputies  from  a  convention  of  clergy,  with  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  secretary  Mailland,  sir  James  Balfour,  and  Kirkaldy;  and  an 
account  of  it  written  by  Mr.  Craig,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  {$ 
extant  In  Calderwood  Manus.  Hist.  ii.  2AA.  In  presence  of  all  these 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  in  Edinburgh  when  the  queen  was  taken  at 
Carberry,  Maitland,  who  was  now  an  avowed  partisan  of  Mary,  declares, 
that  on  the  same  night  she  was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  he  himself  had 
Qffered,  that,  if  she  would  abandon  Bothwell,  she  should  have  as  thankful 
obedience  as  ever  she  had  since  she  came  to  Scotland.  But  in  no  wise 
would  she  consent  to  leave  Bothwell.  According  to  sir  James  Melvil,  the 
qneen  found  means  of  writing  a  letter  to  Bothwell  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  when  she  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  in  which  she 
declared  her  affection  to  him  in  the  most  tender  expressions,  and  her 
lesolutioo  never  to  abandon  him.  This  letter,  he  says,  was  intercepted 
by  the  confederates,  and  determined  them  to  confine  Mary  in  the  castle 
of  Lochlevin.  But  as  neither  Buchanan  nor  Knox,  both  abundantly 
disposed  to  avaft  themselves  of  every  fact  and  report  that  could  be  employed 
in  order  to  represent  Mary's  conduct  as  improper  and  criminal,  mention 
this  letter;  and  as  the  confederates  themselves,  in  their  negotiations  with 
Throkmorton,  as  well  as  in  their  accusations  of  the  queen  before  the 
English  commissioners  at  York  and  Westminster,  maintain  the  same 
silence  with  regard  to  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  Melvil,  who  wrote  his  memoirs 
for  the  information  of  his  son  in  his  old  age,  and  long  after  the  events 
which  he  records  happened,  has  been  mistaken  with  regard  to  this  parti- 
cular. From  this  long  enumeration  of  circumstances,  we  may,  without 
violence,  draw  the  foUovring  conclusion  :  Had  Mary  really  been  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  had  Bothwell  perpetrated  the  crime  with 
her  consent,  or  at  her  command ;  and  had  she  intended  to  stifle  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  she  could 
scarcely  have  taken  any  other  steps  than  those  which  she  took,  nor  could 
her  conduct  have  been  more  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  and 
of  decency. 
The  positive  evidence  produced  against  Mary  may  be  classed  under  two 

heads. 

1.  The  depositions  of  some  persons  who  were  employed  in  committing 
the  murder,  particularly  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  who  in  the  writings  of  that 
age  is  called  *  French  Paris.'  This  person,  who  was  Bothwell's  servant, 
and  much  trusted  by  him,  was  twice  examined,  and  the  original  of  one  of 
his  depositions,  and  a  copy  of  the  other,  are  still  exUnt.  It  is  pretended 
that  both  these  are  notorious  forgeries.  But  they  are  remarkable  for  a 
simplicity  and  ^ naivete'  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  imitate;  they 
abound  with  a  number  of  minute  facts  and  particularities,  which  the 
most  dexterous  forger  could  not  have  easily  assembled  and  connected 
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together  ydth  any  appearance  of  probability ;  and  they  are  filled  witbcir- 
cumstaucesy  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  imagi- 
nation of  any  man  but  one  of  Paris's  rank  and  character.  But|  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  depositions  contain  some 
improbable  circumstances.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  foolish  talkative 
fellow;  the  fear  of  death,  the  violence  of  torlure»  and  the  desire  of  pleasing 
those  in  whose  power  he  Was,  tempted  him,  p^haps,  to  feign  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  exaggerate  others.  To  say  that  some  circumstances 
in  an  affidavit  are  improbable  or  false,  is  very  different  from  saying  that 
the  whole  is  forged.  I  suspect  the  former  to  be  the  case  here;  but  I  see 
no  appearance  of  the  latter.  Be  that  as  it  ^ill,  some  of  the  most  mtaterial 
facts  in  Paris^s  affidavits,  rest  upon  his  single  testimony ;  and  for  that 
reason,  I  have  not  in  the  history,  nor  shall  I  in  this  place,  lay  any  stress 
upon  them. 

2.  The  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary  to  Bothwell.  These  have 
been  frequently  published.  The  accident  by  which  the  queen's  enemies 
got  them  into  their  possession,  is  related  in  this  volume,  p.  202. 
When  the  authenticity  of  any  ancient  paper  is  dubious  or  contested,  it 
may  be  ascertained  either  by  external  or  internal  evidence.  Both  these 
have  been  produced  in  the  present  case. 

I.  External  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  Mary's  letters,  i .  Murray,  and 
the  nobles  who  adhered  to  him,  affiurm  upon  their  word  and  honour, 
that  the  letters  were  written  with  the  queen*s  own  hand,  with  which 
they  were  well  acquainted.  Good.  ii.  6A.  92.  2.  The  letters  were  publicly 
produced  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  December,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty- seven ;  and  were  so  ^r  considered  as  genuine,  that 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  act  against  Mary,  as  on6  chief  argument  of  her 
guilt.  Good.  ii.  66,  67.  3.  They  were  shown  privately  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Elizabeth^s  commis- 
sioners  at  York.  In  the  account  which  they  gave  of  this  matter  to  their 
mistress,  they  seem  to  consider  the  letters  as  genuine,  and  express  no  sus- 
picion of  any  forgery ;  they  particularly  observe,  ^^  Uiat  the  matter  con- 
tained ia  them  is  such,  that  it  could  hardly  be  invented  and  devised  by 
any  other  than  herself;  for  that  they  discourse  of  some  things,  which  were 
unknown  to  any  other  than  to  herself  and  Bothwell;  and  as  it  is  hard  to 
counterfeit  so  many,  so  the  matter  of  them,  and  the  manner  how  these 
men  came  by  them,  is  such,  as  it  seemc,th  that  God,  in  whose  sight  murder 
and  bloodshed  of  the  innocent  is  abominable,  would  not  permit  the  same 
to  be  hid  or  concealed."  Good.  ii.  1A2.  They  seem  to  have  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  that  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Fent- 
broke,  Leicester,  and  Cecil,  he  has  these  words  :  ^'  If  the  matter  shall  be 
thought  as  detestable  and  manifest  to  you,  as  for  ought  we  can  perceive  it 
seemeth  here  to  us. "  Good.  ii.  15 A.  Nor  did  Norfolk  declare  these  to 
be  his  sentiments  only  in  public  official  letters,  he  expressed  himself  in 
the  same  manner  to  his  most  confidential  friends.  In  a  secret  conference 
with  the  bishop  of  Ross  at  York,  the  duke  informed  him,  that  he  had 
seen  the  letters,  etc.  which  the  regent  had  to  produce  against  the  queen, 
whereby  there  would  be  such  matter  proved  against  her,  as  would 
dishonour  her  for  ever.  State  Trials,  edition  of  Hai^rave,  i.  91. 
Murdin,  52.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  if  he  had  known  the  letters  to  be  a 
notorious  forgery,  must  have  been  naturally  led,  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  to  undeceive  the  duke,  and  to  expose  the  imposture.  But, 
instead  of  this,  the  duke,  and  he,  and  Lethington,  after  consulting  toge- 
ther, agreed  that  the  bishop  should  write  to  Mary,  then  at  Bolton,  and 
instruct  her  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  Elizabeth,  as  might  prevent  the 
public  production  of  the  letters  and  other  evidence.     State  Trials,  i.  9A. 
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Murdia,  A5.  Indeed^  the  whole  of  this  secret  conference  seems  to  imfUyy 
that  LelhiagtOB,  Ross,  and  Norfolk,  were  conscious  of  some  defect  in 
Mary's  cause,  and,  therefore,  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  in  order  to  avoid 
a  pubUc  accusation.  Murdin,  52,  53.  To  Banister,  whom  the  duke 
seems  to  have  trusted  more  entirely  than  any  other  of  his  servants,  he 
expressed  himself  in  similar  terms  with  respect  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
State  Trials,  i.  98.  The  words  of  Banister's  Evidence  are  remarkable  :  ^^  I 
confess  that  I,  waiting  of  my  lord  and  master,  when  the  earl  of  Sussex  and 
Mr.  chancellor  of  the  duchy  that  now  is,  were  in  commission  at  York,  did 
hear  his  grace  say,  that  upon  examination  of  the  matter  of  the  murder,  it 
did  appear  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  guilty  and  privy  to  the  murder  of 
lord  Darnly,  whereby  I  verily  thought  that  his  grace  would  never  |oin  in 
marriage  with  lier."  Murdin,  13 A.  Elizabeth,  in  her  instructions  to  the 
carl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Beale,  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  asserts  that  both  the  duke  and  earl  of  Arundel  did  declare  to  herself 
tliat  the  proof,  by  the  view  of  her  letters,  did  fall  out  sui&cient  against 
the  queen  of  Scots;  however  they  were  after  drawn  to  cover  her  faults 
and  pronounce  her  innocency.  Manus.  Advoc.  Library.  A.  iii.  28.  p.  31  A. 
From  Cot.  Lib.  Calig.  9.  A.  A  similar  impression  was  made  upon  other 
contemporaries  of  Mary  by  the  production  of  the  letters,  which  implies  a 
full  belief  of  their  being  genuine.  Cecil,  in  his  correspondence  with  sir 
Henry  N orris,  the  English  ambassador  in  France,  relates  this  transaction 
in  terms  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  with  respect  to  his  own  private 
opinion.  In  his  letter,  December  the  fourteenth,  one  thousand  five 
himdred  and  sixty-eight,  the  very  day  on  which  the  letters,  etc.  were  laid 
before  the  meeting  of  privy  counsellors  and  peers,  he  informs  him,  ^^  That 
the  regent  was  driven,  from  his  defence,  to  disclose  a  full  fardel  of  the 
uaughty  matter,  tending  to  convince  the  queen  as  adviser  of  the  murther, 
and  the  earl  of  Both  well  as  her  executour;  and  now  the  queen^s  party,  so 
great,  refuse  to  make  any  answer,  and  press  that  their  mistress  may  coHie 
in  person  to  answer  the  matter  herself  before  the  queen's  majesty ;  which 
is  thought  not  fit  to  be  granted  until  the  great  blot  of  the  marriage 
with  her  husband's  nuirtherer,  and  the  evident  charges,  by  letters  of  her 
own,  to  be  deviser  of  the  murther,  be  somewhat  razed  out  or  recovered; 
for  that  as  the  matters  are  exhibited  against  her,  it  is  far  unseemly  for  any 
prince,  or  for  chaste  ears,  to  be  annoyed  with  the  filthy  noise  thereof; 
and  yet,  as  being  a  conunissioner,  I  must  and  will  forbear  to  pronounce 
any  thing  herein  certainly,  though  as  a  private  person  I  cannot  but  with 
horror  and  trembling  think  thereof.'*  Cabbala,  156.  5.  From  the  cor- 
respondence of  Bowes,  the  English  resident  in  Scotland,  with  Walsing- 
ham,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-'two,  published 
towards  the  close  of  this  dissertation,  it  is  manifest  tkM  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  both  by  Elizabeth  and  James,  both  by  the  duke  of  Lennox 
and  earl  of  Gowrie,  the  letters  were  deemed  to  be  genuine.  The 
eagerness,  on  one  side  to  obtain,  and  on  the  othev  to  keep,  possession  of 
the  casket  and  letters,  implies  that  this  was  the  belief  of  bolh.  These  sen-* 
timents  of  contemporaries,  who  were  in  a  situation  to  be  thoroughly 
informed,  and  who  had  abilities  to  judge  with  discernment,  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  my  readers,  far  outweigh  theories,  suppositions,  and 
conjectures,  formed  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries.  6.  The  letters  were 
subjected  to  a  solemn  and  judicial  examination  with  respect  to  their 
authenticity,  as  far  as  that  could  be  ascertained  by  resemblance  of  cha- 
racter and  fashion  of  writing  :  for,  after  the  con&rences  at  York  and 
Weslottnster  were  finished,  Elizabeth,  as  I  have  related,  assembled  her 
privy  counsellors,  and  joining  to  them  several  of  the  most  eminent  noble- 
men in  her  kingdom,  laid  before  them  all  the  proceedings  against  the 
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Scottish  queen,  and  particulariy  ordered^  that  ^'the  letters  and  writings 
exhibited  by  the  regent,  as  the  queen  of  Scots'  letters  and  writings, 
should  also  be  shewed,  and  conference  [i.  e.  comparison]  thereof  made 
in  their  sight,  with  the  letters  of  the  said  queen's  being  extant,  and  here- 
tofore written  witli  her  own  hand,  and  sent  to  the  queen *s  maiesty; 
whereby  may  be  searched  and  examined  what  difference  is  betwixt  them.*' 
Good.  ii.  252.  They  assembled,  accordingly,  at  Hampton  Court,  De- 
cember the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight;  and,  "  The  originals  of  the  letters  supposed  to  be  written  with  the 
queen  of  Scots'  own  hand,  were  then  also  presently  produced  and 
perused ;  and,  being  read,  were  duly  conferred  and  compared,  for  the 
manner  of  writing,  and  fashion  of  orthography,  with  sundry  other  letters 
long  since  heretofore  written,  and  sent  by  the  said  queen  of  Scots  to  the 
queen's  majesty.  In  collation  whereof  no  difference  was  found."  Good, 
ii.  256.  7.  Mary  having  written  an  apologetical  letter  for  her  conduct  to 
the  countess  of  Lennox,  July  the  tenth,  one  thousand  Ave  hundred  and 
seventy  S  she  transmitted  it  to  her  husband  then  in  Scotland ;  and  he 
returned  to  the  countess  the  following  answer :  ^*  Seeing  you  have  remittit 
to  me,  to  answer  the  queen,  the  king's  mother's  letters  sent  to  you,  what 
can  I  say  but  that  I  do  not  marvell  to  see  hir  writ  the  best  can  for  hirself, 
to  seame  to  purge  hir  of  that,  quhairof  many  besyde  me  are  certainly 

Eersuadit  of  the  contrary,  and  I  not  only  assurit  by  my  awin  knawledge, 
ut  by  her  handwrit,  the  confessionis  of  men  gone  to  the  death,  and  uther 
infallibil  experience.  It  wuU  be  lang  tyme  that  is  hable  to  put  a  mattir  so 
notorious  in  oblivioun,  to  mak  black  quhyte,  or  innocency  to  appear 

3uhair  the  contrary  is  sa  weill  knawin.  The  maist  indifferent,  I  trust, 
oubtis  not  of  the  equitie  of  zoure  and  my  cause,  and  of  the  just  occasioun 
of  our  mislyking.  Hir  richt  dewtie  to  zow  and  me,  being  the  parteis  inte- 
rest, were  hir  trew  confessioun  and  unfeyned  repentance  of  that  lament- 
able fact,  odious  for  hir  to  be  reportit,  and  sorrowfull  for  us  to  think  of, 
God  is  just,  and  will  not  in  the  end  be  abused;  but  as  he  has  msinifested 
the  trewth,  so  will  he  puneise  the  iniquity.  "  Lennox's  Orig.  Regist.  of 
Letters.  In  their  public  papers,  the  queen's  enemies  may  be  suspected  of 
advancing  what  would  be  most  subservient  to  their  cause,  not  what  was 
agreeable  to  truth,  or  what  flowed  from  their  own  inward  conviction. 

^  Mary'§  letter  has  never  been  published,  and  oaght  to  have  a  place  here,  where  evideace 
on  all  sides  is  fairly  produced.  *<  Madam,  if  the  wrang  and  false  reportis  of  rebellis,  ene- 
meis  Weill  knawin  for  traitouris  to  sow,  and  alace  to  muche  trusted  of  me  by  zoure  advice,  bad 
not  so  far  sturred  you  aganis  my  innocency,  (and  I  must  say  aganis  all  (yndness,  that  low 
have  not  onelie  as  it  were  conaempnit  me  wrangfuUie,  but  so  hated  me,  as  some  wordis 
and  open  deideis  hes  testifeit  to  all  the  warldc,  a  manyfest  mislyking  in  sow  aganis  aowr 
awn  biude,)  1  wold  not  have  omittit  thus  lang  my  dewtie  in  wryting  to  zow  excusing  me 
of  those  untrew  reporties  made  of  me.  But  hoping  with  Godis  grace  and  tyme  to  have  my 
innocency  knawin  to  zow,  as  I  trust  it  is  already  to  the  maist  pairt  of  all  indifierent  per- 
sonis,  1  thocht  it  best  not  to  trouble  zow  for  a  tyme  till  that  such  a  matter  is  moved  that 
tuicfais  us  bayth,  qnhilk  is  the  transporting  zoure  littti  son,  and  my  onelie  child  in  this  conn- 
trey.  To  the  quhilk  albeit  1  be  never  sa  willing,  I  wald  be  glaid  to  have  zoure  advyse 
therein,  as  in  alt  uther  thineis  tuiching  him.  I  have  bom  him,  and  God  knawis  with  qunat 
daunger  to  him  and  me  boith ;  and  of  zow  he  is  dcscendit.  So  I  meane  not  to  forzet  my 
dewtie  to  zow,  in  schewin  herein  any  unkjmdness  to  zdw,  how  unkyndlie  that  ever  ze  have 
delt  with  me,  hot  will  love  zow  as  my  awnt,  and  respect  zow  as  my  moder  in  law.  And 
gif  ye  pies  to  knaw  farther  of  my  mynde  in  that  and  all  uther  thingis  betwizt  us,  my  ambas- 
sador the  bishop  of  Ross  sail  be  ready  to  confer  with  zow.  And  so  after  my  hairtlie  com- 
mendationis,  remitting  me  to  my  saide  ambassador,  and  zour  better  considerationn,  I 
commit  zow  to  the  protectioun  of  Almyghty  God,  quhom  I  pray  to  preserve  sow  and  my 
brother  Charles,  and  caus  zow  to  knaw  my  pairt  better  nor  ze  do.  From  Ghatisworth  this  x 
of  July  1570. 

To  my  Ladie  Lennox  Yoiir  natural  Bude  Nice 

my  moder  in  law.  and  lovynge  dochter.'* 
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But  in  a  private  letter  to  his  own  wife,  Lennox  had  no  occasion  to  dis- 
lemble ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  he  not  only  thought  the  queen  guilty,  but 
believed  the  authenticity  of  her  letters  to  Both  well.     8.  In  opposition  to 
all  these  reasons  for  believing  the  letters,  etc.  to  be  authentic,  the  conduct 
of  the  nobles  confederated  against  Mary,  in  not  producing  them  directly 
as  evidence  against  her,  has  been  represented  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
their  being  forged.     According  to  the  account  of  the  confederates  them- 
selves, the  casket  containing  the  letters  was  seized  by   them  on   the 
twentieth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  but  the 
first  time  that  they  were  judicially  stated  as  evidence  against  the  queen 
was  in  a  meeting  of  the  regent's  privy  council,  December  fourth ;  and 
they  afterwards  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  acts  made  against  her  in 
the  parliament  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month.     If  the  letters 
had  been  genuine,  it  is  contended,  that  the  obtaining  possession  of  them 
must  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  the  confederates,  tliat  they 
would  instantly  have  proclaimed  it  to  the  whole  world ;  and  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  English  and  French  ministers,  or  with  such  of  their 
fellow^subiects   as  condemned    their   proceedings,    they   would    have 
silenced,  at  once,  every  advocate  for  the  queen,  by  exhibiting  this  convinc- 
ing proof  of  her  guilt.     But  in  this  reasoning  sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  delicate  and  perilous  situation  of  the  confederates  at  that  junc- 
ture.    They  had  taken  arms  against  their  sovereign,  had  seiztjd  her  person 
at  Carberry-hill,  and  had  confined  her  a  prisoner  at  Lochlevin.     A  consi- 
derable number,  however,  of  their  fellow-subjects,  headed  by  some  of 
the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,   was  combined  against 
them.     This  combination,  they  soon  perceived,  they  could  not  hope  to 
break  or  to  vanquish  vdthout  aid  either  from  France  or  England.     In  the 
former  kingdom,  Mary's  uncles,  the  duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
were,  at  that  period,  all-powerful,  and  the  king  himself  was  devotedly 
attached  to  her.     If  the  confederates  confined  their  views  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  BothweU,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
him  for  ever  from  her  presence,  they  might  hope,  perhaps,  to  be  coun- 
tenanced by  Charles  the  ninth,  and  his  ministers,  who  had  sent  an  envoy 
into  Scotland  of  purpose  to  dissuade  Mary  from  that  ill-fated  match ; 
Appendix,  No.  XXII. ;  whereas  the  loading  her  publicly  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  would  be  deemed 
.such  an  inexpiable  crime  by  the  court  of  France,  as  must  cut  off  every 
hope  of  countenance  or  aid  from  that  quarter.  From  England,  with  which 
the  principal  confederates  had  been  long  and  intimately  connected,  they 
had  many  reasons  to  expect  more  effectual  support;  but,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, Elizabeth  condemned   their  proceedings  with  asperity,  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  captive  queen,  and  was  extremely  solicitous  t» 
obtain  heir  release  and  restoration.     Nor  Was  this  merely  the  only  one  ■'f 
the  artifices  which  Elizabeth  often  employed  in  her  transactions  with  Siot- 
land.     Though  her  most  sagacious  ministers  considered  it  as  the  w^st 
policy  to  support  the  confederate  lords  rather  than  the  queen  of  S^ots, 
Elizabeth  disregarded  their  counsel^.    Her  high  notions  of  royal  autlority, 

*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Throkmorton,  m  •ppe'in  from  an  extract  of  hii  let^i*  of  Jaly 
lith»  published  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XXII.  The  same  were  the  sentiments ^f  Cecil,  in 
his  letter  of  Aug.  19th,  1565,  to  sir  Hennr  Norris,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  Fr*^t  :  *' Yoa 
shall  perceive,"  says  he,  "  by  the  queen's  letter  to  you,  at  this  present,  how  e«rne»tly  she  is 
bent  in  favoar  of  the  que^of  Scots,  and  truly  since  the  beginning  she  hat^  I'cen  greatly 
offended  with  the  lords ;  flk,  howsoever  her  majesty  might  make  her  profit^y  bearing  with 
the  lords  in  this  action,  yet  no  counsel  can  stay  her  majesty  fit>m  manifestUg  her  misUking 
of  them."  Cabbala,  I4O.  And  in  his  letter  of  Sept.  Srd,  «The  queen's  majesty,  01^ 
sovereign,  remaineth  still  offended  with  the  lords  for  the  queen ;  the  example  movcth  her* 
ib.  141.     Digges,  Gomp.  Amb.  14. 
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and  of  the  submisuon  due  by  subject^  iadoced  her,  ob  this  occasion,  to 
exert  herself  in  behalf  of  Mary,  not  only  with  sisicertty  but  vith  xeal; 
s^e  negotiated,  she  solicited,  she  threatened.  Finding  the  confederates 
inflexible,  she  endeavoured  to  [Mrocure  Mary's  release  by  means  of  that 
party  in  Scotland  which  continued  fEuthfui  to  her,  and  instructed  Tbrok- 
morton  to  correspond  with  the  leaders  of  it,  and  to  make  overtures  to  that 
efifect.  Keith,  A51.  Appendix,  No.  XXIII.  She  even  went  so  £ur  as  to 
direct  her  ambassador  at  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  the  French  king 
how  they,  by  their  joint  efforts,  might  persuade  or  compel  the  Scots  to 
<<  acknowledge  the  queen  her  good  sister  to  be  their  sovereign  lady,  and 
fueen,  and  renounce  their  obedience  to  h^  son.'*  Keith,  A6S,  k,  A.  From 
all  these  circumstances,  the  confederates  had  every  reason  loappiefaend  that 
Mary  would  soon  obtain  liberty,  and  by  some  accommodation  be  restored  to 
the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  considerable  portion,  of  her  authority  as  sove- 
reign. In  that  event  they  foresaw,  that  if  they  shouM  venture  to  accuse  her 
publicly  of  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  her  hud>and,  they  must 
not  only  be  excluded  for  ever  from  power  and  favour,  but  from  any  hope 
of  personal  safety.  On  this  account  they  long  confined  themsclveo  to  Ihat 
which  was  originally  declared  to  be  the  reason  of  their  taking  arras;  the 
avenging  the  king's  death,  the  dissolving  the  marriage  with  Bothwett,  the 
inflicting  on  him  condign  punishmenl,  or  banishing  him  for  ever  from  the 
queen's  presence.  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  Throkmorton,  published 
by  bishop  Keith,  and  in  my  Appendix,  that  his  sagacity  early  Recovered 
that  this  would  be  the  tenour  of  their  conduct.  In  his  letter  from  Edin- 
burgh,  dated  July  the  fourteenth,  he  observes,  that  ^Mhey  do  not  forget 
their  own  peril  conjoined  with  the  danger  of  the  prince,  bnt,  as  far  as 
I  perceive,  they  intend  not  to  touch  the  queen  either  in  surety  or  in  honour ; 
for  they  speak  of  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do  affirm,  as  I  do 
learn,  that,  tlie  condition  aforesaid  accomplished  [  i.  e.  the  separation 
from  Bothwell],  they  will  both  put  her  to  liberty,  and  resfeote  her  to  her 
esUte."  Appendix,  No.  XXII.  His  letter  of  August  the  twenty-second, 
contains  a  declaration  made  to  him  by  Lethington,  in  name  and  in  pre- 
sence of  his  associates,  <<  that  they  never  meant  harm  neither  to  the  queen's 
person  nor  to  her  honour — that  they  have  been  contented  hitherto  to  be 
condemned,  as  it  were,  of  all  princes,  strangers,  and,  namely^  of  the  queen 
of  England,  being  charged  of  grievous  and  in&mous  titles,  as  to  be  noted 
rebels,  traitors,  seditious,  ing^ate,  and  cruel,  att  which  they  suffer  and 
bear  upon  their  backs,,  because  they  will  not  justify  themselves,  nor  pro- 
ceed in  any  thing  that  may  touch  their  sovereign's  honour.  But  in  case 
they  be  with  these  defamations  continually  oppressed,  or  with  the  force, 
aid,  and  practices  of  other  princes,  and  namely  of  the  qneen  <^  England, 
|ut  in  danger,  or  to  an  extremity,  they  shall  be  competted  to  deal  ether- 
ise with  llie  queen  than  they  intend,  or  than  they  desire ;  for,  added  he, 
yo^  may  be  sure  we  will  not  lose  our  lives,  have  our  lands  fbrfeited,  and 
be  touted  rebels  through  the  world,  seeing  we  iKive  the  means  to  justify 
ours^ves."  Keith,  448.  From  this  view  ol  the  slippery  ground  on  which 
they  ^od  at  that  tinae,  their  conduct  in  not  producing  the  letters  for 
severaljnonths,  appears  not  only  to  have  been  prudent,  but  essential  to 
their  ovu  safety. 

But,  ava  subsequent  period,  when  the  confederates  found  it  necessary 
to  have  tlH  form  of  government,  which  they  had  established,  confinoned 
by  authority  of  parl^ment,  a  different  mode  ofprgj^eding  became  requi- 
site. All  thavhad  hitherto  been  done  with  respect  toVe  qifeen's  dismission, 
the  seating  t^  young  king  upon  the  throne,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
regent,  vms  ir^  reality  nothing  more  than  the  deed  of  private  men.  It 
required  the  e^ibition  of  some  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  constitutional 
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act,  giving  the  sanction  of  its  approbation  to  such  violent  measvires,  and 
to  obtain  **  a  perfect  law  and  security  for  all  them  that  either  by  deed, 
counsel,  or  subscription,  had  entered  into  that  cause  since  the  beginning.** 
Hajnes,  A53.  This  prevailed  with  the  regent  and  his  secret  counsel,  after 
long  deliberation,  to  agree  to  produce  all  the  evidence  of  which  they  were 
possessed ;  and  upon  that  production  parliament  passed  the  acts  which 
were  required.  Such  a  change  had  happened  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
as  induced  the  confederates  to  venture  upon  this  change  in  their  conduct. 
In  June,  a  powerful  combination  was  forming  against  them,  under  the 
leading  of  the  Hamiltons.  In  December,  that  combination  was  broken; 
most  of  the  members  of  it  had  acknowledged  the  king  as  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, and  had  submitted  to  the  regent's  government.  Huntly,  Argyll, 
Berries,  the  most  powerful  noblemen  of  that  party,  were  present  in  the 
parliament,  and  concurred  in  all  its  acts.  Edinbi^rgh,  Dunbar,  Duubarton, 
and  alt  the  chief  strongholds  in  the  kingdom  were  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  regent;  the  arms  of  France  had  full  occupation  in  its  civU  war  with 
the  hugonots.  The  ardour  of  Elizabeth's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  captive 
queen  seems  to  have  abated.  A  step  that  would  have  been  followed 
with  ruin  to  the  confederates  in  June,  was  attended  with  little  danger 
in  December.  From  this  long  deduction  it  appears,  that  no  proof  of  the 
letters  being  forged  can  be  drawn  from  the  circunistance  of  their  not 
having  been  produced  immediately  after  the  twentieth  of  June;  but  though 
no  public  accusation  was  brought  instantly  against  the  queen,  in  con- 
sequence of  seizing  the  casket,  hints  were  given  by  the  confederates,  that 
they  possessed  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  her.  ,  This  is  plainly  implied 
in  a  letter  of  Throkmorton,  July  the  twenty-first,  Keith,  Pref.  p.  xii.  and 
more  clearly  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  letter  of  August  the 
twenty-second.  In  his  letter  of  July  the  twenty-fifth,  the  papers  contained 
in  the  casket  are  still  more  plainly  pointed  out.  <<They  [1.  e.  the  con- 
federates] say,  that  they  have  aa.  apparent  proof  against  her  as  may  be,  as 
well  by  the  testimony  of  her  own  hand-writing,  which  they  have  recovered, 
as  also  by  sufficient  witnesses."  Keith,  A26. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  internal  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  queen's 
letters  to  Both  well,  we  may  observe,  1.  That  whenever  a  paper  is  forged 
with  a  particular  intention,  the  eagerness  of  the  forger  to  establish  the 
point  in  view,  his  solicitude  to  cut  off  all  doubts  and  cavils,  and  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  uncertainty,  seldom  fail  of  prompting  him  to  use  expres- 
sions the  most  explicit  and  full  to  his  purpose.  The  passages  foisted  into 
ancient  authors  by  heretics  in  different  ages ;  the  legendary  miracles  of  the 
Romish  saints ;  the  supposititious  deeds  in  their  own  favour  produced  by 
monasteries;  the  fal»e  charters  of  homage  mentioned  in  this  volume, 
p.  6,  are  so  many  proofs  of  this  assertion.  No  maxim  seems  to  be  more 
certain  than  this,  That  a  forger  is  often  apt  to  prove  too  much,  but  seldom 
falls  into  the  errour  of  proving  too  little.  The  point  which  the  queen's 
enemies  had  to  establish  was,  *^  that  as  the  eari  of  Eothwell  was  chief  exe- 
cutor of  the  horrible  and  unworthy  murder  perpetrated,  etc.  so  was  she 
of  the  foreknowledge,  council,  device,  persuader,  and  commander  of  the 
said  murder  to  be  done."  Good.  ii.  207.  But  of  this  there  are  only  imper- 
fect hints,  obscure  intimations,  and  dark  expressions  in  the  letters,  which^ 
however  convincing  evidence  they  might  furnish  if  found  in  real  letters, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  that  glare  and  superfluity  of  evidence  which  for- 
geries conmionly  contain.  All  the  advocates  for  Mary*8  innocence  in  her 
own  age,  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters  which  can  serve  as  a 
proof  of  her  guilt.  Lesly,  Blackwood,  Turner,  etc.  abound  with  passages 
to  this  purpose ;  nor  are  the  sentiments  of  those  in  the  present  age  different 
<<  Yet  still  it  might  have  been  expected  (says  one  of  her  ablest  defenders) 
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that  some  one  or  other  of  the  points  or  articles  of  the  accusation  should  be 
made  out  clearly  by  the  proof.  But  nothing  of  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
present  case.  There  is  nothing  io  the  letters  that  could  plainly  show  the 
writer  to  have  been  in  the  foreknowledge,  counsel,  or  device  of  iiny 
murder,  far  less  to  have  persuaded  or  commanded  it;  and  as  little  is  there 
about  maintaining  or  justifying  any  murders."  Good.  i.  76.  How 
ill-advised  were  Mary's  adversaries,  to  contract  so  much  guilt,  and  to 
practise  so  many  artifices,  in  order  to  forge  letters,  which  are  so  ill-con- 
trived for  establishing  the  conclusion  they  had  in  view  I  Had  they  been 
so'base  as  to  have  recourse  to  forgery,  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  they 
would  have  produced  something  more  explicit  and  decisive?  2.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  invent  a  long  narration  of  fictitious  events,  con- 
sisting of  various  minute  particulars,  and  to  connect  these  in  such  a 
manner  with  real  facts,  that  no  mark  of  fraud  shall  appear.  For  this 
reason,  skilful  forgers  avoid  any  long  detail  of  circumstances,  especially 
of  foreign  and  superfluous  ones,  well  knowing  that  the  more  these  are 
multiplied,  the  more  are  the  chances  of  detection  increased.  Now  Mary's 
letters,  especially  the  first,  are  filled  with  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances, 
extremely  natural  in  a  redl  correspondence,  but  altogether  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  the  queen's  enemies,,  and  which  it  would  have  been  extreme 
folly  to  have  inserted,  if  they  had  been  altogether  imaginary,  and  without 
foundation.  3.  The  truth  and  reality  of  several  circumstances  in  the 
letters,  and  these,  too,  of  no  very  public  nature,  are  confirmed  by 
undoubted  collateral  evidence.  Lett.  i.  Good.  ii.  p.  i.  The  queen  is  said 
to  have  met  one  of  Lennox's  gentlemen,  and  to  have  had  some  con- 
versation with  him.  Thomas  Crawford,  who  was  the  person,  appeared 
before  £lizabeth*s  commissioners,  and  confirmed,  upon  oath,  the  truth 
of  this  circumstance.  He  likewise  declared,  that  during  the  queen's  stay 
at  Glasgow,  the  king  repeated  to  him,  every  night,  whatever  had  passed 
through  the  day  between  her  majesty  and  him;  and  that  the  account 
gi\en  of  these  conversations  in  the  first  letter,  is  nearly  the  same  with 
what  the  king  communicated  to  him.  Good.  ii.  2A5.  According  to  the 
same  letter  there  was  much  discourse  between  the  king  and  queen  con- 
cerning Mynto,  Hiegait,  and  l^alcar.  Good.  ii.  8.  10,  11.  ^hat  this 
might  be,  was  aliogether  unknown,  until  a  letter  of  Mary's,  preserved  in 
the  Scottish  college  at  Paris,  and  published,  Keith,  Pref.  vii.  discovered  it 
to  be  an  afi*air  of  so  much  importance  as  merited  all  the  attention  she  paid 
to  it  at  that  time.  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  French  ambassador, 
that  Mary  was  subject  to  a  violent  pain  in  her  side.  Keith,  ibid.  This 
circumstance  is  mentioned,  Lett.  i.  p.  30,  in  a  manner  so  natural  as  cau 
scarcely  belong  to  any  but  a  genuine  production.  A.  If  we  shall  still  think 
it  probable  to  suppose  that  so  many  real  circumstances  were  artfully  intro- 
duced into  the  letters  by  the  forgers,  in  order  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity 
to  their  production ;  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  hold  the  same  opinion 
concerning  the  following  particular.  Before  the  queen  began  her  first 
letter  to  Dothwell,  she,  as  usual  among  those  who  write  long  letters  con- 
taining a  variety  of  subjects,  made  notes  or  memorandums  of  the  particuia  rs 
she  wished  to  remember;  but  as  she  sat  up  writing  during  a  great  part  of 
the  night,  and  after  her  attendants  were  asleep,  her  paper  failed  her,  and 
she  continued  her  letter  upon  the  same  sheet  on  which  she  had  formerly 
made  her  memorandums.  This  she  herself  takes  notice  of,  and  makes  aa 
apology  for  it :  ^'  It  is  late;  I  desire  never  to  cease  from  writing  unto  you^ 
yet  now,  after  the  kissing  of  your  hands,  I  will  end  my  letter.  Excuse 
my  evU  writing,  and  read  it  twice  over.  Excuse  that  thing  that  is  scriblit, 
for  I  had  na  paper  zesterday,  quhen  I  wraite  that  of  the  memorial.*'  Good, 
ii.  28.    These  memorandums  still  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  letter;  and 
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what  we  have  said  seems  naturally  to  account  for  the  manner  how  they 
might  And  their  way  into  a  real  letter.  It  is  scarce  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  any  forger  would  think  of  placing  memorandums  in  the 
middle  of  a  letter,  where,  at  first  sight,  they  make  so  absurd  and  so  unna- 
tural an  appearance.  But  if  any  shall  still  carry  their  refinement  to  such 
a  length,  as  to  suppose  that  the  forgers  were  so  artful  as  to  throw  in  this 
circumstance,  in  order  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  genuineness,  they 
must  at  least  allow  that  the  queen's  enemies,  who  employed  these  forgers, 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  design  and  meaning  of  these  short  notes  and 
memorandums ;  but  we  find  them  mistaking  them  so  far  as  to  imagine 
that  they  were  the  ^  credit  of  the  bearer,'  i.  e.  points  concerning  which  the 
queen  had  given  him  verbal  instructions.  Good.  ii.  152.  This  they  can- 
not possibly  be ;  for  the  queen  herself  writes  with  so  much  exactness 
concerning  the  different  points  in  the  memorandums,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  giving  any  credit  or  instructions  to  the  bearer  concerning  them. 
The  memorandums  are  indeed  the  contents  of  the  letter.  5.  Mary,  men- 
tioning her  conversation  with  the  king,  about  the  affair  of  Myuto,  Hiegait^ 
etc.  savs,  ^'Thc  mome  [i.  e.  to-morrow],  I  will  speik  to  him  upon  that 
point ',  and  then  adds,  <*  As  to  the  rest  of  Willie  Hiegait*s,  he  confessit  it; 
but  it  was  tiie  morne  [i.  e.  the  morning]  after  my  coming  or  he  did  it." 
Good.  ii.  9.  This  addition?  which  could  not  have  been  made  till  after 
the  conversation  happened,  seems  either  to  have  been  inserted  by  the 
queen  into  the  body  of  the  letters,  or,  perhaps,  she  having  written  it  on 
the  margin,  it  was  taken  thence  into  the  text.  If  we  suppose  the  letter  to 
be  a  real  one,  and  written  at  different  times,  as  it  plainly  bears,  this  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  be  very  natural ;  but  no  reason  could  have  induced 
a  forger  to  have  ventured  upon  such  an  anachronism,  iir  which  there 
was  no  necessity.  An  addition  perfectly  similar  to  this  made  to  a  genuine 
paper,  may  be  found.  Good.  ii.  282. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Mary  herself  and  the  advocates  for  her  inno- 
cence have  contended,  that  those  letters  were  forged  by  her  enemies,  on 
purpose  to  blast  her  reputation,  and  to  justify  their  own  rebellion.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  arguments  which  were  produced,  in 
her  own  age,  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  the  observations  which  we  have 
already  made,  contain  a  full  reply  to  them.  Ar^author,  who  has  inquired 
into  the  affairs  of  that  period  with  great  industry,  and  who  has  acquired 
much  knowledge  of  them,  has  published,  as  he  affirms,  a  demonstration  of 
the  forgery  of  Mary's  letters.  This  demonstration  lie  founds  upon  evidence 
both  internal  and  external.  .With  regard  to  the  former,  he  observes  that 
the  French  copy  of  the  queen's  letters  is  plainly  a  translation  of  Buchanan's 
Latin  copy ;  which  latin  copy  is  only  a  translation  of  the  Scottish  copy ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  assertion  of  the  queen's  enemies,  that  she  wrote 
them  originally  in  French,  is  altogether  groundless,  and  the  whole  letters 
are  gross  forgeries.  He  accounts  for  this  strange  succession  of  translations, 
by  supposing  that  when  the  forgery  was  projected,  no  persoa  could  be 
found  capable  of  writing  originally  in  the  French  language  letters  which 
would  pass  for  the  queen's ;  for  that  reason  they  were  first  composed  in 
Scottish;  but  unluckily  the  French  interpreter,  as  he  conjectures,  did  not 
understand  that  language;  and,  therefore,  Buchanan  translated  them  into 
Latin,  and  from  his  Latin  they  were  rendered  into  French.  Good.  i.  79,  80. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  no  proof  whatever  is  produced 
of  any  of  these  suppositions.  The  manner  of  the  Scots,  in  that  age,  when 
almost  every  man  of  rank  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in  France,  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was  great,  renders  it  altogether 
improbable  that  so  many  complicated  operations  should  be  necessary 
in  order  to  procure  a  few  letters  to  be  written  in  the  French  language. 
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But  without  insisting  further  on  this,  yre  may  observe,  that  all  this 
author's  premises  may  be  granted,  and  yet  his  conclusion  will  not  follow, 
unless  he  likewifle  prove  that  the  French  letters,  as  we  now  have  them, 
are  a  true  copy  of  those  which  were  produced  by  Murray  and  his  parly 
in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  at  York  and  ^Westminster.  But  this  he 
has  not  attempted;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  history  of  the  letters,  such  an 
attempt,  it  is  obvious,  must  have  been  unsuccessful.     The  letters  were 
first  published  at  the  end  of  Buchanan's  Detection.     The  first  edition  of 
this  treatise  was  in  Latin,  in  which  language  three  of  the  queen's  letters 
were  subjoined  to  it;  this  Latin  edition  was  printed  a.  d.  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-one.     Soon  after,  a  Scottish  translation  of  it 
was  published,  and  at  the  end  of  it  were  printed,  likewise  in  Scottish^  the 
three  letters  which  had  formerly  appeared  in  Latin,  and  five  other  letters 
in  Scottish,  which  were  not  in  the  Latin  edition.  Next  appeared  a  French 
translation  of  the  Detection,  and  of  seven  of  the  letters;  this  bears  to  have 
been  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Thom^fis  "Waitem,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two.  The  name  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  printer,  is  allowed 
by  all  parties  to  be  a  manifest  imposture.     Our  author,  from  observing 
the  day  of  the  month,  from  which  the  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
finished^  has  asserted  that  this  edition  was  printed  at  London ;  but  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  a  date  found  in  a  book,  where  every  other  cir- 
cumstance with  regard  to  the  printing  is  allowed  to  be  false.    Blackwood, 
who,  next  to  Lesly,  was  the  best-informed  of  all  Mary's  advocates  in  that 
age,  affirms,  that  the  French  edition  of  the  Detecti6n  was  published  in 
France  :   **  II  [Buchanan]  a  depuis  adjoust6  k  ceste  datamation  un  petit 
libelle  du  pr^tendu  marriage  du  due  de  Norfolk,  et  de  la  fa9on  de  son 
proems,  et  I'a  tdfit  envoys  aiix  freres  k  la  Rochelle,  lesquels  voyants  qu'il 
pouvoit  servir  k  la  cause,  I'ont  traduit  en  fran^ois  et  iceluy  fut  imprim^  k 
Edinbourg,  c'est  k  dire  k  la  Rochelle,  par  Thomas  Waltem,  nom  apost^  et 
fait  ^  plaisir.  Martyre  de  Marie.  Jebb,  ii.  256."  The  author  of  the  « Inno- 
cence de  Marie'  goes  further,  and  names  the  French   translator  of  the 
Detection.     *' Et  icelui  premierfement  compost  (comme  il  semble)  par 
George  Buchanan  Escossoys,  et  depuis  traduit  en  langue  frangoise  par  un 
hugonot,  Poltevin  (advocat  de  vocation)  Camuz,  soy  disant  gentilhoomie, 
et  un  des  plus  remarquez  seditieuz  de  France.   Jebb,  i.  A25.  AA3.'*     The 
concurring  testimony  of  two  contemporary  authors,  whose  residence  in 
France  afforded  them  sufficient  means  of  information,  must  outweigh  a 
slight  conjecture.    The  French  translator  does  not  pretend  to  publish  the 
original  French  letters,  as  written  by  the  queen  herself;   he  expressly 
declares  that  he  translated  them  from  the  Latin.   Good.  i.  lOS.     Had  our 
author  attended  to  ail  these  circumstances,  he  might  have  saved  himself 
the  labour  of  so  many  criticisms  to  prove  that  the  present  French  copy  of 
the  letters  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin.     The  French  editor  himself 
acknowledges  it,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  person  ever  denied  it. 

We  may  observe  that  the  French  translator  was  so  ignorant,  as  to  affirm 
that  Mary  had  written  these  letters,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  Scottish. 
Good.  i.  105.  Had  this  translation  been  published«at  London  by  CecO,  or 
had  it  been  made  by  his  direction,  so  gross  an  error  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  it.  This  error,  however,  was  owing  to  an  odd  circuihstance. 
In  the  Scottish  translation  of  the  Detection,  two  or  three  sentences  of  the 
original  French  were  prefixed  to  each  letter,  which  breaking  off  with  an 
etc.  the  Scottish  translation  of  the  whole  letter  followed.  This  method  of 
printing  translations  was  not  uncommon  in  that  age.  The  French  editor 
observing  this,  foolishly  concluded  that  the  letters  had  been  written  partly 
in  French,  partly  in  Scottish. 

If  we  carefully  consider  those  few  French  sentences  of  each  letter,  which 
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stin  remain,  and  apply  to  them  that  species  of  criticism,  by  which  our 
author  has  examined  the  whole,  a  clear  proof  will  arise,  that  there  was  a 
French  copy  not  translated  from  the  Latin,  but  which  was  itself  the  original 
from  which  both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  have  been  translated.  This 
minute  criticism  must  necessarily  be  disagreeable  to  many  readers ;  but 
luckily  a  few  sentences  only  are  to  be  examined,  and  which  will  render  it 
extremely  short. 

In  the  first  letter,  the  French  sentence  prefixed  to  it  ends  with  these 
words,  *'  y  faisoit  bon.'  It  is  plain  this  expression,  <  veu  ce  que  pcut  un 
corps  sans  coeur,*  is  by  no  means  a  translation  of  '  cum  plane  perinde 
essem  atque  corpus  sine  corde/  The  whole  sentence  has  a  spirit  and 
elegance  in  the  French,  which  neither  the  Latin  nor  Scottish  has  retained. 
<  Jusques  k  la  din^e*  is  not  a  translation  of  ^  toto  prandti  tempore;*  the 
Scottish  translation,  ^quhile  dennertime/  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
French  more  properly ;  tor  anciently  ^  quhile '  signified  ^  untU  *  as  well  as 
^  during.*  » Je  n  ay  pas  tenu  grand  propos*  is  not  justly  rendered  ^  neque 
contulerim  sermonem  cum  quoquam ; '  the  phrase  used  in  the  French 
copy  is  one  peculiar  to  that  language,  and  gives  a  more  probable  account 
of  her  behaviour  than  the  other.  <  Jugeant  bien  qu*il  n*y  faisoit  bon*  is 
not  a  translation  of  '  ut  qui  judicarent  id  non  esse  ex  usu.*  The  French 
sentence  prefixed  to  Lett.  2.  ends  with  *•  apprendre.*  It  is  evident  that 
both  the  Latin  and  Scottish  translations  have  omitted  altogether  these 
words,  '  et  toutefois  )e  ne  puis  apprendre.*  The  French  sentence  prefixed 
to  Lett.  3.  ends  with  '  presenter.*  ^  J'aye  veille  plus  tardlA  haut*  is  phiinly 
no  translation  of  ^diutius  illic  morata  sum;*  the  sense  of  the  French  is 
better  expressed  by  the  Scottish,  'I  have  waikit  later  there  up.*  Again, 
'  Pour  ei^cuser  vostre  affaire*  is  very  different  from  ^  ad  excusandum  nostra 
negotia.'  The  five  remaining  letters  never  appeared  in  Latin ;  nor  is  there 
any  proof  of  their  being  ever  translated  into  that  language.  Four  of  thetn, 
however,  are  published  in  French.  This  entirely  overturns  our  author's 
hypothesis  concerning  the  necessity  of  a  translation  into  Latin. 

In  the  Scottish  edition  of  the  Detection,  the  whole  sonnet  is  printed  in 
Frenches  well  as  in  Scottish.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  this  Scot- 
tish copy  could  be  the  original  from  which  the  French  was  translated. 
The  French  consists  of  verses  which  have  both  measure  and  rhyme,  and 
which,  in  many  places,  are  far  from  being  inelegant.  The  Scottish  con- 
sists of  an  equal  number  of  lines,  but  without  measure  or  rhyme.  Now 
no  man  could  ever  think  of  a  thing  so  absurd  and  impracticable,  as  to 
require  one  to  translate  a  certain  given  number  of  lines  in  prose,  into  an 
equal  number  of  verses  where  both  measure  and  rhyme  were  to  be 
observed.  The  Scottish,  on  the  contrary,  appears  manifestly  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  French ;  the  phrases,  the  idioms,  andmany  of  the  woids 
are  French,  and  not  Scottish.  Besides,  the  Scottish  translator  has,  in 
several  instances,  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  French,  and  in  many  more 
expressed  the  sense  imperfectly.  Had  the  sonnet  been  forged,  this  could 
not  have  happened.  The  directors  of  the  fraud  would  have  understood 
their  own  work.  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  one  example,  in  ^hich  there 
i%  a  proof  of  both  my  assertions.     Stanza  viii.  ver.  9. 

Pour  luy  fattendz  toule  bonne  fortime. 
Pour  luy  )e  veux  garder  sant^  et  vie. 
Pour  luy  tout  vertu  de  suivre  j*ay  envie. 

For  him  I  attend  all  good  fortune. 
For  him  I  will  conserve  helthe  and  life, 
For  him  I  desire  to  ensue  courage. 
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'  Attend  *  in  the  fini  line  is  not  a  Scottish,  hut  a  French  phrase ;  the  two 
other  lines  do  not  express  the  sense  of  the  French,  and  the  last,  is  absolute 
nonsense. 

The  eighth  letter  was  never  translated  into  French.  It  contains  much 
refined  mysticism  about  *  devices,*  a  folly  of  that  age,  of  which  Mary  was 
very  fond,  as  appears  from  several  other  circumstances,  particularly  from 
a  letter  concerning  ^  impresas,*  by  Drumroond  of  Hawthomden.  If  diary's 
adversaries  forged  her  letters,  they  were  certainly  employed  very  idly  when 
they  produced  this. 

From  these  observations  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  there  was  a  French 
copy  of  Mary's  letters,  of  which  the  Latin  and  Scottish  were  only  transla- 
tions. Nothing  now  remains  of  this  copy  but  those  few  sentences,  which 
are  prefixed  to  the  Scottish  translation.  The  French  editor  laid  hold  of 
these  sentences,  and  tacked  his  oym  translation  to  them,  which,  so  far  as 
it  is  his  work,  is  a  servUe  and  a  very  wretched  translation  of  Buchanan's 
Latin ;  whereas,  in  those  introductory  sentences,  we  have  discovered  strong 
marks  of  their  being  originals,  and  certain  proofs  that  they  are  not  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin. 

It  is  apparent,  top,  from  comparing  the  Latin  and  Scottish  translations 
with  these  sentences,  that  the  Scottish  translator  has  more  perfectly 
attained  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  French  than  the  Latin.  And  as  it 
appears,  that  the  letters  were  very  early  translated  into  Scottish,  Good.  ii. 
76,  it  is  probable  that  Buchanan  made  his  translation,  not  from  the  French 
.  but  from  the  Scottish  copy.  Were  it  necessary,  several  critical  proofs  of 
this  might  be  produced.  One,  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  seems 
decisive.  ^  Diutius  illic  morata  sum  *  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to 
« i'ay  veilld  plus  tard  lA  haut  ;*  but  if,  instead  of  <  I  walkit  [i.  e.  watched] 
laiter  their  up,*  we  suppose  that  Buchanan  read  <  I  wailit,'  etc,  this  mis- 
take, into  which  he  might  so  easily  have  fallen,  accounts  for  the  error  in 
his  translation. 

These  criticisms,  however  minute,  appear  to  be  well-founded.  But 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning  them,  the  other  ailments, 
with  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  remain  in  full  force. 

The  external  proofs  of  the  forgery  of  the  queen*s  letters,  which  our 
author  has  produced,  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  specious,  but  are  not 
more  solid  than  that  which  we  have  already  examined.  These  proofs 
may  be  classed  tinder  two  heads,  i.  The  erroneous  and  contradictory 
accounts  which  are  said  to  be  given  of  the  letters,  upon  the  first  judicial 
production  of  them.  In  the  secret  council  held  December  the  fourth, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  they  are  described  **m  her 
privie  letters  written  and  subscrivit  with  her  avrin  hand.**  Haynes, 
AH.  Good.  ii.  6A.  In  the  act  of  parliament,  passed  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
same  mouth,  they  are  described  as  <*her  privie  letters  vrritlen  haielle  with 
her  awin  hand.**  Good.  ib.  67.  This  diversity  of  description  has  been 
considered  as  a  strong  presumption  of  forgery.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Hume  accounts  for  this  is  natural  and  plausible,  vol.  v.  p.  A98.  And 
several  ingenious  remarks,  tending  to  confirm  his  observations,  are  made 
in  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  entitled.  Miscellaneous  Remarks  on  the 
Enquiry  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  To  what  tbey 
have  observed  it  may  be  added,  that  the  original  act  of  secret  council  doe» 
not  now  exist;  we  have  only  a  copy  of  it  found  among  Cecil*s  papers,  and 
the  transcriber  has  been  manifestly  so  ignorant,  or  so  careless,  that  an 
argument  founded  entively  upon  the  supposition  of  his  accuracy  is  of 
litUe  force.  Several  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  we  are  enabled  to 
point  out,  by  comparing  his  copy  of  the  act  of  secret  council  with  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  consequence  of  it.    The  former  contains  a  petition 
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to  parliament ;  in  the  latter  the  real  petition-  is  resumed  verbatim,  and  con- 
verted into  a  law.  In  the  copy^  the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell  i» 
called  ^^a  priveit  marriage,"  which  it  certainly  was  not;  for  it  was  cele- 
brated,  after  proclamation  of  banns,  in  St.  Giles's  church  three  several 
days,  and  with  public  solemnity;  but  in  the  act  it  is  denominated  ^^ane 
pretendit  marriage,''  which  is  the  proper  description  of  it,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  party.  In  the  copy,  the  queen  is  said  to  be  ^^so  thrall 
and  blud^  affectionat  to  the  privat  appetite  of  that  tyran,"  which  is  non- 
sense, but  in  the  act  it  is  ^^blindlay  affectionat."  In  the  copy  it  is  said, 
^^allnobill  and  virtuous  men  abhorring  their  traine  and  company."  In 
the  act,  ^^their  tyrannic  and  compagnie,"  which  is  evidently  the  true  read- 
ing, as  the  other  has  either  no  meaning,  or  is  a  mere  tautology.  2.  The 
other  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters,  is  founded  upon  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  account,  given  of  the  time  when,  and  Ihe  places  from 
which,  the  letters  are  supposed  to  have  been  written,  with  what  is  certainly 
known  concerning  the  queen's  motions.  According  to  the  paper  published, 
Anders,  ii.  269,  which  has  been  called  Murray's  Diary,  and  which  is  formed 
upon  the  authority  of  the  letters,  Mary  set.  out  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow, 
January  the  twenty-first,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven;  she 
arrived  there  on  the  twenty-third ;  left  that  place  on  the  twenty-seventh ; 
she,  together  with  the  king,  reached  Linlithgow  on  the  twenty-eighth, 
stayed  in  that  town  only  one  night,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Goodal,  the  queen  did  not 
leave  Edinburgh  until  Friday,  January  the  twenty*  fourth ;  as  she  staid  a 
night  at  Callendar,  she  could  not  reach  Glasgow  sooner  than  the  evening 
of  Saturday  the  twenty-fifth,  and  she  returned  to  Linlithgow  on  Tuesday 
the  twenty-eighth.  By  consequence,  the  first  letter,  which  supposes  the 
queen  to  have  been  at  least  four  days  in  Glasgow,  as  well  as  the  second  letter, 
which  bears  date  at  Glasgow,  '  Saturday  morning,*  whereas  she  did  not 
arrive  there  until  the  evening,  must  be  forgeries.  That  the  queen  did 
not  set  out  from  Edinburgh  sooner  than  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  is 
evident,  as  he  contends,  from  the  public  records,  which  contain  a  ^  Precept 
of  a  oonGrmaUon  of  a  life-rent'  by  James  Boyd  to  Margaret  Chalmers, 
granted  by  the  queen,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  likewise  a  letter  of  the  queen's,  dated  at  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day, 
appointing  James  IngUs  tailor  to  the  prince  her  son.     That  the  king  and 

3ueen  had  returned  to  Linlithgow  on  the  twenty-eighth,  appears  from  a 
eed,  in  which  they  appoint  Andrew  Ferrier  keeper  of  their  palace  there, 
dated  at  Linlithgow,  January  the  twenty-eighth.    Good.  i.  118. 

This  has  been  represented  to  be  not  only  a  convincing,  but  a  legal  proof 
of  ibe  forgery  of  the  letters  said  to  be  written  by  Mary;  but  how  far  it 
f  dls  short  of  this,  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations  : 

I.  It  Is  evident,  from  a  declaration  or  confession  made  by  the  bishop  of 
R0SS9  that  before  the  conferences  at  York,  which  were  opened  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  Mary 
had,  by  an  artifice  of  .>laitland'8,  got  into  her  hands  a  copy  of  those  letters 
which  lier  subjects  accused  her  of  having  written  to  Bothwell.  Brown's 
Trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  31 .  ^.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  bishop 
of  Ross  had  seen  the  letters  before  he  wrote  the  defence  of  queen  Mary's 
honour  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy.  They  were 
published  to  all  the  world,  together  with  Buchanan's  Detection,  a.  d.  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Now,  if  they  had  contained  an 
error  so  gross,  and,  at  that  time,  so  obvious  to  discovery,  as  the  supposing 
the  queen  to  have  passed  several  days  at  Glasgow,  while  she  was  really  at 
Edinburgh;   had  they  contained  a  letter  dated   at  Glasgow,  Saturday 

cc* 
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morniug,  though  she  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  evenins ;  is  it  possible 
that  she  herself,  who  knew  her  own  motions,  or  the  able  and  zealous 
advocates  who  appeared  for  her  in  that  ^ge,  should  not  have  published 
and  exposed  this  contradiction,  and,  by  so  doing,  have  blasted  at  once  the 
credit  of  such  an  imposture  ?  In  disquisitions  which  are  naturally  abstruse 
and  intricate,  the  ingenuity  of  the  latest  author  may  discover  many  things 
which  have  escaped  the  attention,  or  baffled  the  sagacity,  of  those  who 
have  formerly  considered  the  same  subject;  but  when  a  matter  of  fact  lay 
so  obvious  to  view,  this  circumstance  of  its  being  unobserved  by  the  queen 
herself,  or  by  any  of  her  adherents,  is  almost  a  demonstration  that  there 
is  some  mistake  or  fallacy  in  our  author's  arguments.  So  far  are  any, 
either  of  our  histprians,  or  of  Mary's  defenders,  from  calling  in  question 
the  common  account  concerning  the  time  of  the  queen's  setting  out  to 
Glasgow,  and  hbr  returning  from  it,  that  there  is  not  the  least  appearance 
of  any  difference  among  them  with  regard  to  this  point.     But  farther, 

2.  Those  papers  in  the  public  records,  on  which  our  author  rests  the 
proof  of  his  assertion  concerning  the  queen's  motions,  are  not  the  originals 
subscribed  by  the  queen^  but  copies  only,  or  translations  of  copies  of  those 
originals.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be  very  easy,  to  render  this 
intelligible  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  law  in  Scotland; 
but  every  Scotsman  conversant  in  business  will  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  the  precept  of  confirmation  of  the  life-rent  to  Boyd  is  only  a  Latin 
ropy  or  note  of  a  precept,  which  was  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  on  a 
warrant  from  the  signet-office,  proceeding  on  a  signature  which  bore  date 
at  Edinburgh  the  twenty-fourth  of  January ;  and  that  the  deed  in  favour  of 
James  Inglis  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  proceeding  on 
a  signature  which  bore  date  at  Edinburgh,  January  the  twenty-fourth. 
From  all  this  we  may  argue  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  a  proof 
founded  on  papers  which  are  so  many  removes  distant  from  the  originals, 
cannot  but  be  very  lame  and  uncertain. 

3.  At  that  time  ail  public  papers  were  issued  in  the  name  both  of  the 
king  and  queen ;  by  law,  the  king*s  subscription  was  no  less  requisite  to 
any  paper  than  the  queen's;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  original  signatures 
be  produced,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  particular  day  when  each  of  them 
signed,  or  to  prove  that  it  was  signed  only  by  one  of  them,  the  legal  proof 
arising  from  these  papers  would  be,  that  both  the  king  and  queen  signed 
them  at  Edinburgh  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January. 

4.  The  dates  of  the  warrants  or  precepts  issued  by  the  sovereign  in  that 
age,  seem  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  arbitrary,  and  affixed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer ;  and,  of  consequence,  these  dates  were  seldom 
accurate,  are  often  false,  and  can  never  be  relied  upon.  This  abuse 
became  so  frequent,  and  was  found  to  be  so  pernicious,  that  an  act  of  par- 
liament, a.  d.  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two,  declared  the 
fixing  a  false  date  to  a  signature  to  be  high  treason. 

5.  There  still  remained,  in  the  public  records,  a  great  number  of  papers, 
which  prove  the  necessity  of  this  law,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  our  author's 
arguments.  And  though  it  be  no  easy  maitter,  at  the  distance  of  two  cen- 
turies, to  prove  any  particular  date  to  be  false,  yet  surprising  instances  of 
this  kind  shall  be  produced.  Nothing  is  more  certain  from  history,  than 
that  the  king  was  at  Glasgow  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  and  yet  the  record  of  signatures  from 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  onethousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  fol.  16th,  contains  the  copy  of  a  signature  to  Archibald 
Edmonston,  said  to  have  been  subscribed  by  ^  our  sovereigns,'  i.  e.  the 
king  and  queen,  at  Edinburgh,  January  the  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-sevep;  so  that  if  we  were  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the 
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dales  in  the  records  of  that  age,  or  to  hold  our  author's  argument  to  be 
good,  it  "would  prove  that  not  only  the  queen,  but  the  king  too,  was  at  Edin* 
bui^h  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January. 

It  appears  from  an  original  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Ross,  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six«  Mary 
lay  at  the  point  of  death ;  Keith,  Appendix,  13A;  and  yet  a  deed  is  to  be 
found  in  the  public  records,  39vhich  bears  that  it  was  signed  by  the  queen 
that  day.    Privy  seal,  lib.  35,  fol.  89.     OuchterkmyK 

Bolhwell  seized  the  queen  as  she'  returned  from  Stiriing,  April  the 
twen^-fourth,  one-thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and,  according 
to  her  own  account,  conducted  her  to  Dunbar  with  all  diligence.  And.  i. 
95.  But  our  author,  relying  on  the  dates  of  some  papers  which  he  found 
in  the  records,  supposes  that  Bothwell  allowed  her  to  stop  at  Edinburgh, 
and  to  transact  business  there.  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than 
this  supposition*  yfe  may,  therefore,  rank  the  date  of  the  deed  to  fFright^ 
Privy  seal,  lib.  36.  fol.  A3,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  our  author,  vol.  i. 
12  A,  among  the  instances  of  tl^  false  dates  of  papers  which  were  issued  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  in  that  age.  Our  author  has  mistaken  the 
date  of  the  other  paper  to  FifrbeSy  ibid. ;  it  is  signed  April  the  fourteenth, 
not  April  the  twenty-fourth. 

If  there  be  any  point  agreed  upon  in  Mary's  history,  it  is,  that  she 
remained  at  Dunbar  from  the  time  that  Bothwell  carried  her  thither,  till 
she  returned  to  Edinburgh  along  with  him  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Our 
author  himself  allows  that  she  resided  twelve  days  there,  vol.  i.  367.  Now 
though  there  are  deeds  in  the  records  which  bear  that  they  were  signed  by 
the  queen  at  Dunbar  during  that  time,  yet  there  are  others  which  bear  that 
they  were  signed  at  Edinburgh;  e.  g.  Uiereisone  at  Edinburgh,  April  the 
twenty-seventh.  Privy  seal,  lib.  36,  fol.  97.  There  are  others  said  to  be 
signed  at  Dunbar  on  that  day.  Lib.  31.  Chart.  No.  62A.  526.  lb.  lib.  32. 
No.  i5A.  157.  There  are  some  signed  at  Dunbar,  April  the  twenty-eighth. 
Others  at  Edinburgh,  AprU  the  thirtieth,  lib.  32.  Chart.  No.  A92.  Others 
at  Dunbar,  May  the  first.  Id.  ibid.  No.  158.  These  different  charters 
suppose  the  queen  to  have  made  so  many  unknown,  improbable,  and 
inconsistent  journeys,  that  they  afibrd  the  clearest  demonstration  that 
the  dates  in  these  records  ought  not  to  be  depended  on. 

This  becomes  more  evident  from  the  date  of  the  charter  said  to  be  signed 
April  the  twenty-seventh,  which  happened  that  year  to  be  a  Sunday,  which 
was  not,  at  that  time,  a  day  of  business  in  ScoUand,  as  appears  from  the 
YhkAs  of  '  sederunt,'  then  kept  by  the  lords  of  session. 

From  this  short  review  of  our  author's  proof  of  the  forgery  of  the  letters 
to  Bothwell,  it  is  evident^  that  his  arguments  are  far  from  amounting  to 
demonstration^. 

*  If.  B.  In  soma  of  the  earW  editiooi  of  thU  Oiaiertation,  another  instance  of  the  laoie 
nature  with  thoae  which  go  beR)re  and  follow  was  mentioned;  but  that,  as  has  since  beee 
discovered,  was  founded  on  a  mistake  of  the  person  employed  to  search  the  records,  and 
ia,  therefore,  omitted  in  this  edition.  The  reasoning,  however,  in  the  Dissertation  stands 
s«iJlio  force,  notwithstanding  this  omission. 

'  The  uncertainty  of  any  conclusion  formed  merely  on  the  date  of  public  papers  in  that 
^e,  especially  with  respect  to  the  king,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  discovery  which 
was  made  lately.  Mr.  Davidson  (to  whom  X  v?as  indebted  for  much  information,  when 
I  composed  this  Dissertation  thirty-three  years  aoo)  has,  in  the  conne  of  his  intelligent 
researches  into  the  antiquities  of  bis  country,  found  an  original  paper  which  must  appear 
cnrioos  to  Scottish  antiouaries.  Buchanan  asserts,  that  on  account  of  the  kin|f^  frequent 
abtence,  occasioned  by  nts  dissipation  and  love  of  field-sports,  a  *•  cachette,'  or  stahg^  cut  in 
metal,  was  made,  with  which  his  name  was  affixed  to  public  deeds,  as  if  he  had  been  pr^'* 
Hist.  lib.  xvii.  p.  S4S.  Edit.  Buddim.  Knox  relates  the aame thing.  Hist.  p.  595.  How  mi 
this  may  have  divealed  the  king  of  the  conseq[uence  which  he  derived  from  having  hu 
name  conjoined  with  that  of  the  queen  in  all  public  deeds,  as  the  affixing  of  his  name  was 
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Another  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  these  letters  is  founded 
on  the  style  and  composition^  which  are  said  to  be  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  queen,  and  unlike  her  real  productions.  It  is  plain,  both  from  the 
great  accuracy  of  composition  in  most  of  Maty^s  letters^  and  even  from  her 
solicitude  to  write  them  in  a  fan*  hand,  that  she  valued  herself  on  those 
accomplishments,  and  was  desirous  of  being  esteemed  an  elegant  writer. 
But  when  she  wrote  at  any  time  in  a  hurry,  then  many  marks  of  inac- 
curacy appear.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
published,  Good.  ii.  301.  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written  iia  the 
utmost  hurry ;  and  yet  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  translation,  they 
ara  not  destitute  either  of  spirit  or  of  energy.  The  manner  in  wbieb  she 
expresses  her  love  to  Bothwell  has  been  pronounced  indecent,  and  ^ven 
shocking.  But  Mary's  temper  led  her  to  warm  expressions  of  her  regard ; 
those  refinements  of  delicacy,  which  now  appear  in  all  the  conunerce 
between  the  sexes,  were  in  that  age  but  little  knovm,  even  among  persons 
of  the  highest  rank.  Among  the  earl  of  Hardwicke's  papers,  there  is  a 
series  of  letters,  from  Mary  to  the  duke  o§Norfolk,  copied  from  the  Uar- 
kian  library,  p.  37.  b.  9.  fol.  88,  in  which  Mary  declares  her  love  to  that 
nobleman  in  language  which  would  now  be  ftckoned  extremely  ind^icate; 
Hard.  State  Papers,  i.  189^  etc. 

Some  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  were  written-  before  the  murder  of 
her  husband;  some  of  them  after  that  event,  and  before  her  marriage  to 
Bothwell.  Those  which  are  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband  abound  with 
the  fondest  expressions  of  her  love  to  Bothwell,  and  excite  sometking  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  their  familiarity  had  been  extremely  criminal,  yie 
find  in  them,  too,  some  dark  expressions,  which  her  enemies  emplDyed  f«i 
prove  that  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  schemes  which  were  formed  against 
her  husband's  life.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following  passages  :  ^^  Alace!  I 
never  dissavit  ony  body;  but  I  remit  me  altogidder  to  «onr  wUl.  Send  me 
advertisement  quhat  I  sail  do,  and  quhatsaever  thing  come  thereof,  I  sail 
obey  scow.  Advise  to  with  zpurself,  gif  ze  can  find  out  ony  mair  secret  in- 
ventipun  by  medicine,  for  he  suld  tak  medicine  and  the  bath  dA  Craig- 
millar."Good.  ii.  22.  '<  See  not  hir  quhais  fenzeit  teiris  suld  not  be  sa  meikle 
praisit  and  estemit,  as  the  trew  and  faithf uH  travellis  quhilk  I  sustene  for  to 
merit  hir  place.  For  obtaining  of  the  quhilk,  againis  my  natural,  I  betrayis 
thame  that  may  impesche  me.  God  Ibigive  me,"  etc.  Ibid.  27.  -  "  i  have 
walkit  later  thairup,  than  I  wald  have  done,  gif  it  had  not  been  to  draw 
something  out  of  him,  quhilk  this  berer  will  scha^zow,  auhilk  is  thefairest 
copotmodily  that  can  be  offerit  to  excuse  zour  affairis."^  Ibid.  S2.  From 
theletters  posterior  tothe  death  of  her  husband,  it  isevident  that  tbeicheme 
of  Bothwell's  seizing  Mary  by  force,  and  carrying  her  along  with  him,  was 
contrived  in  concert  with  herself,  and  with  her  apprdbatioo^ 

Ibtreby  pul  entiiv.lj  in  tbc  potver  of  Ihe  person  who  had  th«»  emtody  of  Ihe  *  cachetfe/  it 
VPSDifest.  The  keepiag  af  it,  as  butH  Bnchaaan  and  Knot  affirm,  was  eomniilted  to  Biaio. 
A  late  defender  of  queen  Mary  caUs  in  question  nvhat  they  relate,  and  secmi  to  eonider 
it  as  one  of  their  aspersions.  Goodal,  vol  i.  p.  258.  The  tmth  of  their  atsertioa,  how- 
ever, 18  now  fally  established  by  the  original  deed  which  l  have  mentioned.  This  1  hav« 
seen  and  eiamined  with  attention.  It  is  now  lodged  by  Mr.  Davidson  in  the  siffnetK>IBce. 
In  It,  the  subscription  of  the  king's  aam^  has  evidently  been  made  by  a  <eachett»'  wilk 
printers' ink.  .  ^ 

^  That  letters  oC  so  much  importance  as  those  of  Mary  to  Bothwdi  shoold  have  been 
entirely  lost,  anpears  to  many  altogether  unacconnlable.  After  being<  produced  ia  Eogtand 
before  ClUabetii'a  commissionen,  they  were  delivered  back  by  tAiem  te  the  ear}  of  Marrav. 
V^4^-  2^*  He  asems  to  have  kept  them  in  his  possession  during  life.  Afler  his  deat^, 
thejrwl  into  the  hands  of  Lennox  his  successor,  wiio  restored  them  t6  the  earl  of  Morton. 
9ood.  ii.  9L  Though  it  he  not  aecetsaiiJy  connected  with  any  of  the  questions  which 
gave  occasion  to.  this  BissertatioA,  it  may.  perhaps,  satisfy  theJ  cnriosity  of  some  of  my 
reaJers  to  inlonn  ihem,  tJMt,  after  a  very  diiig«nt  seaich,  Vfhieh  has  la«ely  been  made,  net 
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Witfi  respect  to  the  sonneto,  sir  David  Dalrympie  has  proved  ciearly,  that 
they  must  have  been  written  after  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  prior  to 

copy  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell  can  be  foood  ia  any  of  the  pablic  libraries  in  Great 
Britain.  Tbe  ooly  certaia  inleUigeoce  concerniag  tbem,  siace  the  time  of  their  bein^ 
delivered  to  Morton,  was  commaoicated  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Birch. 

Extract  of  the  letters  of  Robert  Bowes,  esq.  ambassador  from  queen  Elixabeth  to  the  kin^ 
of  Scotland,  written  to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state,  from  the  original 
register  book  of  Mr.  Bowes's  letters,  from  i5th  of  August,  1582,  to  28th  September, 
i&h  9  in  the  possession  of  Christopher  Hooter,  M.  D.  of  Durham. 

1582,8th  November,  from  Edinburgh. 

Albeit  I  have  been  borne  in  hand,  That  the  coffer  wherein  were  the  originals  of  letters 
between  the  Scottish  queen  and  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  had  been  delivered  to  sundry  hands, 
and  thereby  was  at  present  wanting,  and  unknown  where  it  rested,  yet  I  hate  learned 
certainly  by  the  prior  of  Pluscardyne's  means,  that  both  the  coffer  and  also  the  writings 
are  come,  and  now  remain  with  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who,  I  perceive,  will  be  hardly  in* 
treated  to  make  delivery  to  h.er  majesty,  according  to  her  majesty's  desire. 

This  time  past  I  have  expended  in  searching  where  the  coffer  and  writings  were, 
wherein,  wi&out  the  help  of  the  prior,  I  should  have  found  great  difflculty^  now  1  will 
essay  Gowrie,  and  of  my  success  you  shall  be  shortly  advertised. 

l;rth, of  November,  1582,  from  Edinburgh. 

Because  I  had  both  learned,  that  the  casket  and  letters  mentioned  in  my  last,  before 
these  were  come  to  the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  also  found  that  no  mean  mi^t 
prevail  to  win  the  same  out  of  his  bands  without  his  own  consent  and  privity;  in  wbioh 
behalf  I  had  employed  fit  instruments,  that  nevertheless  profiting  nothing;  therefore  I 
attempted  to  essay  himself,  letting  him  know  that  the  said  casket  and  letters  should  have 
been  brought  to  her  majesty  by  the  offer  and  good  means  of  good  friends,  promising  to 
have  delivered  them  to  her  majesty  before  they  came  into  his  hands  and  custody,  and 
knowing  that  he  did  bear  the  like  affection,  and  was  ready  to  pleasure  her  majesty  in  all 
things,  and  chiefly  in  this  that  had  been  thus  far  tendered  to  her  majesty,  and  which  thereby 
should  be  well  accepted  and  with  princely  thanks  and  gratuity  be  requited  to  his  coinfort 
and  contentment;  1  moved  him  that  they  might  be  a  present  to  be  sent  to  her  majesty 
from  him,  and  that  I  might  cause  the  same  to  he  conveyed  to  her  majesty,  adding 
hereunto  such  words  and  arguments,  as  might  both  stir  up  a  hope  of  liberality,  and  also 
best  effect  the  purpose.  At  the  first  be  was  loth  to  agree  that  they  were  in  his  posses- 
sion; but  1  let  him  plainly  know  that  I  was  Certainly  informed  that  they  were  delivered 
to  him  by  Sanders  Ardin ;  whereupon  he  pressed  to  know  who  did  so  inform  me,  enquir- 
ing whether  the  sons  of  the  eirl  of  Morton  had  done  it,  or  no.  I  did  not  otherwise  in  plain 
terms  deny  or  answer  thereunto,  hot  that  he  might  think  that  he  had  told  me  as  the  prior 
is  ready  to  avouch,  and  well  pleased  that  I  shall  give  him  to  be  the  author  thereof;  after  he 
had  said  [though]  all  these  letters  were  in  his  keepine  (which  he  would  neither  grant  nor 
deny),  yet  he  might  not  deliver  them  to  any  person  witbout  the  consents  and  privities,  as 
well  of  the  king,  that  had  interest  therein,  as  also  of  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  enterprisers 
of  the  action  against  the  king's  mother,  and*  that  would  have  them  kept  as  an  evidence  to 
warrant  and  make  good  that  action.  And  albeit  I  replied,  that  their  action  in  that  part 
touching  the  assignation  of  the  crown  to  the  king  by  bis  mother,  bad  received  soch  esta-' 
blisbment,  confirm atioa,  and  strength,  by  acts  of  parliaments  and  other  pablic  authority 
and  instruments,  as  neither  should  mat  case  be  suffered  to  come  in  debate  or  question,  nor. 
such  scrolls  and  papers  ought  to  be  showed  for  the  strengthening  thereof,  so  as  these 
might  well  be  left  and  be  rendered  to  the  hands  of  her  majesty,  to  whom  they  were  des- 
tined before  they  fell  in  his  keeping ;  yet  he  would  not  be  removed  or  satisfied,  concluding, 
ailer  much  reasonings,  that  the  earl  of  Morton,  nor  any  other  that  had  the  charge  and 
keeping  thereof,  durst  at  anv  time  make  deliverv ;  and  because  it  was  tbe  first  time  that  1. 
had  moved  him  therein,  and  that  he  would  gladly  both  answer  her  majesty's  good  expecta- 
tion in  him,  and  also  perform  his  duty  due  to  his  sovereign  and  associates  in  the  action 
aforesaid;  therefore  he  would  seek  out  the  said  casket  and  letters,  at  his  return  to  his  house, 
which  he  thought  should  be  within  a  short  time ;  and  upon  finding  ofjhe  same,  and  better 
advice  and  consideration  bad  of  the  cause,  he  would  give  further  answer.  This  resolution 
1  have  received  as  to  the  thing ;  and  for  the  present  I  could  not  better,  leaving  him  to  gitc 
Ler  majesty  such  testimony  of  his  good-will  towards  her,  by  his  frank  dealing  herein,  as 
she  may  have  cause  to  confirm  her  highnesses  good  opinion  conceived  already  of  him,  and 
be  thereby  drawn  to  greater  goodness  towards  him.  I  shall  still  labour  him  both  by 
myself  andf  also  by  all  o&er  means;  but  I  greatly  distrust.the  desired  success  herein. 

24th  of  November,  1582,  from  Edinburgh. 

For  the  recovery  of  the  letters  in  the  coffer,  come  to  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  I 
have  lately  movea  him  earnestly  therein,  letting  him  know  the  purpose  of  the  Scottish 
qneen,  both  giving  out  that  the  letters  are  counterfeited  by  her  rebels,  and  also  seckinp 
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Mary*8  marriage  with  Bothwell.  But  as  hardly  any  part  of  my  narrative 
is  founded  upon  what  is  contained  in  the  sonnets,  and  as  in  this  Disserta- 
tion I  have  been  constrained  to  dwell  longer  upon  minute  and  verbal 
criticisms,  than  may  be  interesting  or  agreeable  to  many  of  my  readers,  I 
shall  rest  satisfied  with  referring,  for  information  concerning  every  par- 
ticular relative  to  the  sonnets,  to  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland, 
Chap.  xi. 

Having  thus  stated  the  proof  on  both  sides;  having  examined  at  so 
great  a  length  the  different  systems  with  regard  to  the  facts  in  controversy; 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  now  pronounce  sentence.  In  my  opi- 
nion, there  are  only  two  conclusions,  which  cain  be  drawn  fW)m  the  facts 
which  have  been  enumerated. 

One,;  that  Bothwell,  prompted  by  his  ambition  or  love,  encouraged  by 
the  queen *8  known  aversion  to  her  husband,  and  presuming  on  her  attach- 

tfaereon  to  have  them  deliyered  to  her  or  defaced,  aod  that  the  means  which  she  will  make 
in  this  behalf  shall  be  so  great  and  effectual,  as  these  writings  cannot  be  safely  l[ept  m  that 
realm  without  danserous  offence  of  him  that  hath  the  custody  thereof,  neither  shall  he  thst 
is  once  known  to  have  them  be  suffered  to  hold  them  in  his  hands.  Herewith  1  have  at 
lam  opened  the  perils  likely  to  fall  to  that  action,  and  the  parties  therein,  and  particiUarly 
to  himself  that  is  now  openly  known  to  have  the  possession  of  these  writings,  and  1  have 
lettin  him  see  what  surety  it  shall  bring  to  the  said  cause  and  all  the  parties  therdn,  and 
to  himself,  that  these  writings  may  be  with  secrecy  and  good  order  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  her  majesty,  that  will  have  them  ready  whensoever  any  use  shall  be  for  them, 
and  by  her  highnesses  countenance  defend  them  and  the  parties  from  such  ^»n>«»P"* 
objections  as  shall  be  laid  against  them,  offering  at  length  to  him,  that  if  he  be  not  follj 
satisfied  herein,  or  doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  associates  shall  not  like  of  the  delivery  of  them 
to  her  majesty  in  this  good  manner,  and  for  the  interest  rehearsed  that  1  shall  readily, 
upon  meeting  and  conference  vrith  them,  procure  their  assent  in  this  part  (a  matter  more 
easy  to  offer  than  to  perform) ;  and  lastly,  moving  him  that  (for  the  secrecy  and  benefit  of 
the  cause,  and  that  her  majesty's  good  opinion  towards  himself  may  be  firmly  settled  and 
confirmed  by  his  acceptable  forwardness  herein)  he  would,  without  needless  scruple, 
frankly  commit  these  writings  to  her  majesty's  good  custody  for  the  good  uses  received. 
After  long  debate  he  resolved,  and  said,  that  he  would  unfeignedly  shew  and  do  to  her 
majesty  Al  the  pleasure  that  he  might  without  offence  to  the  king  his  sovereign,  and  pre- 
judice to  the  associates  in  the  action,  and  therefore  he  would  first  make  searcfavand  view 
the  said  letters,  and  herein  take  advice  what  he  might  do,  and  how  far  he  mirfit  satisfy 
and  content  her  majesty;  promising  thereon  to  give  more  resolute  answer;  and  he  con- 
cluded flatly  that  aftei-he  had  found  and  seen  the  writings,  that  he  mi^kt  not  make  dehvoy 
of  them  without  the  privity  of  the  king.  Albeit  I  stood  along  with  him  against  his  resolu- 
tion in  this  point,,  to  acquaint  the  kmg  with  this  matter  bd'ore  the  letters  were  in  the 
hands  of  her  majesty,  letting  him  see  that  his  doings  there  should  admit  great  danger  to 
the  cause ;  yet  1  could  not  remove  him  from  it.  It  may  be  that  he  meaneth  to  put  over 
the  matter  from  himself  to  the  king,  upon  sight  whereof  1  shall  travel  effectually  to  obtain 
the  king's  consent,  that  the  letters  may  be  committed  to  her  majesty's  keeping,  thinking 
it  more;  easy  to  prevail  herein  with  the  king,  in  the  present  love  and  affection  that  he 
beareth  to  her  highness,  than  to  win  any  thing  at  the  hands  of  the  associates  in  the  action, 
whereof  some  pnncipal  of  them  now  come  and  remain  at  the  devotion  of  the  king's  mother; 
in  this  I  shall  still  call  on  Gowrie,  to  searoh  out  the  coffer,  according  to  his  promise;  and 
as  I  shall  find  him  minded  to  do  therein,  so  shall  1  do  my  best  and  whole  endeavour  to 
effect  the  success  to  her  majesty's  best  contentment. 

2d  December,  1582,  from  Edinburgh. 

Because  1  saw  good  opportunity  offered  to  renew  the  matter  to  the  eari  of  Gowrie  (pi 
recovery  of  the  leUers  in  &e  coffer  in  his  hands,  therefore  1  put  him  in  mind  thereoT; 
whereupon  he  told  me  that  the  duke  of  Lennox  had  sought  earnestly  to  have  had  lho$e 
letters,  and  that  the  king  did  know  where  they  were,  so  as  they  could  not  be  deUvered  to 
her  majesty  without  the  king's  privity  and  consent,  and  he  oretended  te  be  still  wiUingto 
pleasure  her  majesty  in  the  same,  so  tar  as  he  may  with  his  duty  to  the  king  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  associates  in  that  action ;  but  1  greatly  distrust  to  effect  this  to  her  majesty » 
pleasure^  wherein,  nevertheless,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  endeavours. 

Whether  James  the  sixth,  who  put  the  eari  of  Gowrie  to  death,  a.  d.  1584,  and  seixcd 
all  hu  effecU,  took  care  to  destroy  his  mother's  letters,  for  whose  honour  he  was  extremely 
realous ;  whether  they  have  perished  by  some  unknown  accident,  or  whether  they  may  not 
still  remain  unobserved  among  the  archives  of  some  of  our  great  families,  it  is  impofsibk 
to  determine. 
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ment  lo  himflelf^  struck  the  blow  without  having  concerted  with  her  the 
manner  or  circuxtistances  of  perpetrating  that  crime.  That  Mary,  instead 
of  testifying  much  indignation  at  the  deed,  or  discovering  any  resentment 
against  Bothwell,  who  was  accused  of  having  committed  it,  continued  to 
load  him  with  marks  of  her  regard,  conducted  his  trial  in  such  a  manner 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  discover  his  guilt,  and  soon  after,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  thft  maxims  of  decency  or  of  prudence,  voluntarily  agreea  to  a 
marriage  with  him,  which  every  consideration  should  have  induced  her 
to  detest.  By  this  verdict,  Mary  is  not  pronounced  guilty  of  having  con- 
trived tbe  murder  of  her  husband,  or  even  of  having  previously  given  her 
consent  to  his  death ;  but  she  is  not  acquitted  of  having  discovered  her 
approbation  of  the  deed,  by  her  behaviour  towards  him  who  was  the 
author  of  it. 

The  other  conclusion  is  that  which  Murray  and  his  adherents  laboured 
to  establish,  <<  That  James,  sometymme  earl  of  Both  wile,  was  the  chiefe 
executor  of  the  horribill  and  unworthy  murder,  perpetrat  in  the  person 
of  umquhile  king  Henry  of  gude  memory,  fader  to  our  soveraine  lord,  and 
the  queenis  lauchfull  husband;  sa  was  she  of  the  foreknowledge,  counsall, 
device,  perswadar  and  command  of  the  said  murdar  to  be  done."  Good. 
ii.J07. 

Which  of  these  condusiops  is  most  agreeable  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  produced,  I  leave  my  readers  to  determine. 
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A  MEMOBIAL  ^  OF  CEATAIH  P0IHT8  MEET  FOE  THE  EESTOBIHG  THE  EEALM  OF  iKOTlAKO 
TO  THE  ANTIEUT  WEALS. 

Impumis,  it  is  to  be  noted,  ibat  the  best  worldly  felicitj  that  Scotlaud  caa  have,  is 
either  to  continae  in  a  perpetual  peace  with  the  kingdom  of  En{|;land,  or  to  be  made 
one  monarchy  with  England,  as  they  both  make  but  one  island,  divided  from  the 
rest  oft  be  world. 

If  the  first  is  sought,  that  is,  to  be  in  perpetual  peace  with  England,  then  must  it 
necessarily  be  provided,  that  Scodand  be  not  so  subject  to  the  appointments  of 
France  as  is  presently,  which,  being  an  antient  enemy  to  Eni|;land,  seeketh  always 
to  make  Scotland  an  instrument,  to  exercise  thereby  their  malice  upon  England, 
and  to  make  a  footstool  thereof  to  look  over  England  as  they  may. 

Therefore,  when  Scotland  shall  come  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  Scottish  man  in 
blood,  then  may  there  be  hope  of  such  accord;  but  as  long  as  it  is  at  the  commandment 
of  the  French,  there  is  no  hope  to  have  accord  long  betwixt  these  two  realms. 

Therefore,  seeing  it  is  at  the  French  king's  commandment  by  reason  of  his  wife, 
it  is  to  be  considered  for  the  weale  of  Scotland,  that  uottl  she  have  children,  and 
during  her  absence  out  of  the  realm,  the  next  heirs  to  tho  crown,  being  the  house  of 
the  Hamiltons,  should  have  regard  hereto,  and  to  see  that  neither  the  crown  be 
imposed  nor  wasted ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  nobility  and  commonalty  ought 
to  force  that  the  laws  and  t\\e  old  customs  of  the  realm  be  not  altered,  neither 
that  the  country  be  not  impoverished  by  taxes,  emprest,  or  new  imposts,  after  the 
manner  of  France;  for  provision  wherein,  both  by  the  law  of  Goa  and  roan,  the 
French  king  and  his  wife  may  be  moved  to  reform  their  misgovernance  of  the  land. 

And  for  this  purpose  it  were  food  that  the  nobility  and  commons  joined  with  the 
next  heir  of  the  croMrn,  do  seek  due  reformation  of  such  great  abuses  as  tend  to 
the  ntin  of  their  country,  which  must  be  done  before  the  French  grow  too  strong 
and  insolent. 

First,  That  it  may  be  provided  by  consent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  laud,  that  the 
land  may  be  free  Ifom  all  idolatry  like  as  England  is ;  fur  justification  whereof,  fi 
any  free  general  council  may  be  had  where  the  pope  of  Rome  have  not  the  seat  of 
judgment,  they  may  offer  to  shew  their  cause  to  be  most  agreeable  to  Christ's 
religion. 

Next,  To  provide  that  Scotland  might  be  governed,  in  all  rules  and  offices,  by 
the  antient  blood  of  the  realm,  without  either  captains,  lieutenants,  or  soldiers,  as 
ail  other  princes  govern  their  countries,  and  especially  that  the  forts  might  be  in  the 
bands  of  mere  Scottish  men. 

Thirdly,That  they  might  never  be  occasioned  to  enter  into  wars  against  England, 
except  Engl  nd  shomd  give  the  first  cause  to  Scotland. 

Fourthly,  That  no  nobleman  of  Scotland  should  receive  pension  of  France,  except 
it  were  whilst  he  did  serve  in  France,  for  otherwise  thereby  the  French  would  shortly 
corrupLmanv  to  betray  their  own  country. 

Filihly,  1' hat  no  office,  abbey,  living  or  commodity,  be  given  to  any  bat  mere 
Scottish  men,  by  the  assent  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 

Sixtlily,  That  there  be  a  council  in  Scotland  appointed  in  the  qtteen's  iJ^isence,  la 
govern  the  whole  realm,  and  in  those  cases  not  to  be  directed  by  the  French. 

Seventhly,  That  it  be  by  the  said  three  estates  appointed  how  the  queen*s  retenfie 

^  Angust  5,  1(59.  Cotton.  Lib.  Gal.  b.  10.  fol.  17.  From  a  copy  in  secretary  Cecil'* 
ksnd. 
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of  the  realm  shall  be  expended,  how  much  the  queen  shall  have  for  her  portion  and 
estate  during  her  absence,  how  much  shall  be  limited  to  the  governance  and  defence 
of  the  realm,  how  much  j early  appointed  to  be  kept  in  treasure. 

In  these,  and  such  like  points,  if  the  French  kins  and  the  queen  be  found  unwilling, 
and  will  withstand  these  provisions  for  the  weale  of  the  land,  then  hath  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  authority,  forthwith,  to  intimate  to  the  said  king  and  queen  their 
humble  requests ;  and  if  the  same  be  not  efiectually  granted,  then  nimobly  they  may 
commit  the  governance  thereof  to  the  neTt  heir  of  the  crown,  binding  the  same  also 
to  observe  the  laws  and  antient  rights  of  the  realm. 

Finally,  If  the  queen  shall  be  unwiUine  to  this,  as  it  is  likely  she  will,  in  respect 
of  the  greedy  and  tyrannous  affection  of  France,  then  it  is  apparent  that  Almighty 
God  is  pleased  to  transfer  from  her  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  (or  the  weal  of  it,  and 
this  time  must  be  used  with  great  circumspection  to  avoid  the  decepts  and  tromperies 
of  the  French. 

And  then  may  the  realm  of  Scotland  consider,  being  once  made  free,  nhat 
means  may  be  devised  by  God*s  goodness,  to  accord  the  two  realms,  to  endure 
for  time  to  come  at  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  in  whose  bands  the  hearts  of  all 
princes  be. 

N-.  II.    p.  103. 

▲  LBTTU^  OF  MAITLAND  OP  LETHIHGTOlf's,    THVS  DUECTED : 
To  my  loving  friend  James.    Be  this  delivered  at  London . 

1  understand  by  the  last  letter  I  received  from  yow,  that  discoursing  with  zour 
oountrymen  upon  the  matter  of  Scotland,  and  conunoditeys  may  ensew  to  that 
realm  hereafter,  eiffze  presently  assist  ws  with  zour  forces,  ze  find  a  nombre  of  the 
contrary  advise,  aoubting  that  we  sail  not  at  length' be  found  trusty  frends  nor  mean 
to  contynew  in  constante  ametye,  albeit  we  promise,  but  only  for  avoyding  the 
present  danger  make  zoi\  to  serve  our  tume,  and  after  beins;  delivered,  becum 
enemies  as  of  before.  For  profe  quhareof,  they  alledge  thmgs  that  have  past 
betwixt  ws  heretofore,  and  a  few  presumptiones  tending  to  the  sam  end,  all  grounded 
upon  mistrust ;  quhilks,  at  the  nrst  sicht,  have  some  shewe  of  apparence,  gif  men 
wey  not  the  circumstances  of  the  matter;  but  gif  they  will  confer  the  tyme  past  witJi 
the  present,  consider  the  natour  of  this  caus,  and  estate  of  our  contrey,  I  aoubt  not 
but  jugementtalbeable  to  banish  mistrust.  And  first,  I  wad  wish  ze  should  examync 
the  causes  off  the  old  inmitye  betwixt  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland,and  qubat 
moved  our  ancestours  to  enter  into  liguewith  the  Frenche;  quhilks  by  our  storeys 
and  registres  of  antiquiteys  appear  to  be  these.  The  princes  of  England,  some  tyme, 
alledging  a  certain  k^nde  of  soveraintve  over  this  realm ;  some  tyme  upon  hye 
courage,  or  incited  by  incursions <off  our  oordourares,  and  semUable  occasions,  mony 
tymes  entreprised  the  conquest  of  ws,  and  sa  far  furth  preist  il,  by  force  off  armes, 
that  we  were  dry  ven  to  great  extramiteys,  by  loss  of  our  princes,  our  noblemen,  and 
a  good  part  of  our  cuntrey,  sa  that  experience  taueht  ws  that  our  owne  strength  was 
acarse  suflSicient  to  withstand  the  force  of  EnslandL  The  Frenche  zour  auncient  ene- 
my es,  considering  well  how  nature  had  sa  placed  ws  in  a  iland  with  zow,  that  na 
nation  was  able  sa  to  annoye  England  as  we  being  enemy  es,  soucht  to  )oine  ws 
to  theym  in  ligue,  tending  by  that  meane  to  detoume  zour  armyes  from  the  invasion 
of  France,  and  occupy  zow  in  the  defence  off  zour  country  at  hame,  oflfering  for 
that  effect  to  bestow e  some  charges  upon  ws,  and  for  compassing  off  theyr  purpos, 
choysed  a  tyme  to  propone  the  matter,  quhen  the  fresche  memory  off  injuris  lately 
receaved  at^  zour  hands,  was  sa  depely  prented  on  our  hartes  that  all  our  myndes 
were  occupied  bow  to  be  revenged,  and  arme  ourselfes  vrith  the  powar  off  a  forayne 
prince  against  zour  enterprises  thereafter. 

This  wes  the  beginning  off  our  confederacy  with  France.  At  quhilk  tifbe,  our 
cronides  maks  mention,  that  some  off  the  wisest  foresaw  the  perril,  and  small 
finte  should  redound  to  ws  thereof  at  lenth  :  zit  had  affection  sa  Uinded  lugement, 
that  the  advise  of  the  maist  part  owercame  the  best.  The  maist  part  of  all  querelle 
betwixt  ws  since  that  tyme,  at  least  quhen  the  provocation  came  on  our  syde,  hes 

*  January  20, 15^-60.    Gott.  Lib.  Gal.  b.  ix.    From  the  origioai  in  his  own  hand. 
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tver  fallen  out  by  theyr  procurement  rather  than  any  one  caus  off  our  selfes :  and 
quhekisaever  we  brack  the  peace,  it  come  partiv  by  their  intysements,  partly  to 
eschew  the  conquest  intended  by  that  realm.  But  now  hes  God*8  pro?idence  sa 
altered  the  case,  zea  changed  it  to  the  plat  contrary,  that  now  hes  the  Frenche 
taken  2our  place,  and  we,  offrery  jogement,  becum  desyrous  to  harezow  in  their 
rowrae.  Our  eyes  are  opened,  we  espy  how  uncareful  they  have  been  of  our  weille 
at  all  tymes,  how  they  made  ws  ever  to  serre  theyr  tume,  drew  us  in  maist 
dangerous  weys  for  theyr  commodite,  and  nerertheless  wad  not  styck,  oft  tymes, 
against  the  natour  of  the  ligue,  to  contrak  peace,  leaTing  ws  in  weyr.  We  see 
that  their  support,  off  late  zeres,  wes  not  grantit  for  any  affection  they  bare  to  ws, 
for  pytie  they  had  off  our  estate,  for  recompense  off  the  like  friendship  schawin  to 
them  in  tyme  off  theyr  afflictiones,  but  for  ambition,  and  insaciable  cupidite  to 
reygne,  and  to  mak  Scotland  ane  accessory  to  the  crown  of  France.  This  was  na 
fnendly  office,  but  mercenary,  crating  hyre  farre  exceeding  the  proportion  of  theyr 
deserrmg ;  a  hale  realm  for  the  defence  of  a  [>art.  We  see  iheym  manifestly' 
attempt  the  thing  we  suspected  off  zow ;  we  feared  ze  ment  the  conquest  off 
Scotland,  and  they  are  planaly  fallen  to  that  work ;  we  hated  zow  for  doubt  we 
had  ze  ment  evill  towards  ws,  and  sail  we  love  theym,  quhilks  bearing  the  name 
off  frends«  go  about  to  bring  ws  in  maist  yile  servitude?  Gif  by  zour  frendly 
support  at  tnis  tyme,  ze  sail  declare  that  not  only  sute  ze  note  the  ruyne  off  our 
country,  but  will  preserre  the  libertie  thereof  from  conquest  by  sti*angeares,  sail 
not  the  occasion  off  all  inimitie  with  zow,  and  ligue  with  theym,  be  taken  away? 
The  causes  being  removed,  how  sail  the  effectes  remaue?  The  fear  of  conquest 
made  ws  to  hate  zow  and  love  theym,  the  cats  changed,  quhen  we  see  theym 
planely  attempt  conquest,  and  zow  schaw  ws  frendship,  sail  we  not  hate  them,  and 
favour  zow?  Gif  we  hare  schawne  sa  great  Constance,  continuing  sa  mony  zeares 
in  amitv  with  theym,  off  quhome  we  had  sa  small  commodite,  quhat  sail  more  us 
to  breake  with  zow,  that  off  all  nationes  may  do  ws  greatest  plesour  ? 

But  ze  will  say,  this  mater  may  be  reconcyled  and  then  frends  as  off  before.  I 
think  Weill  peace  is  in  the  end  of  all  weyr,  but  off  this  ze  may  be  assured,  we  will 
never  sa  far  trust  that  reconciliation,  that  we  wil  be  content  to  forgo  the  ametyeof 
England,  nor  do  any  thing  may  bring  ws  in  suspicion  with  zow.  Giff  we  woid  at 
any  tyme  to  please  theym,  break  wiUi  zow,  should  we  not,  besydes  the  losse  off 
estimation  aud  discrediting  of  ourselfes,  perpetually  expone  our  common  weill  to  a 
maist  manifest  danger,  and  becum  a  pray  to  theyr  tyranny?  Quhais  aid  could  we 
implore,  being  destitute  of  zour  frendsDip,giffthey  off  new  wald  attempt  theyr  formar 
enterprise?  Quhat  nation  myght  help  wsgiff  they  wald,  or  waldgiff  they  might?  andit 
is  likeeneuch,  they  will  not'stick  hereafter  to  tak  theyr  time  offws,  quhen  displesour 
and  grudge  hes  taken  depe  rute  on  baith  sydes,  seeing  ambition  has  sa  impyrit  ower 
ihejr  reason,  that  before  we  had  ever  done  any  thing  myght  offend  theym,  but  by. 
the  contrary  pleased  them  by  right  and  wrane,  they  did  not  slick  to  attempte  the 
subversion  of  our  hale  state.  I  wald  ze  should  not  esteeme  ws  sa  barayne  of  juge- 
ment,  that  we  cannot  forese  our  awne  perril ;  or  sa  fooliscbe,  that  we  will  not  study 
by  all  code  means  to  enterta^ne  that  thing  may  be  oursafetye ;  quhilk  consistesall  in 
the  relaying  of  zour  frendships.  I  pray  zow  consider  in  lyke  case,  when,  in  the 
days  of  zour  princes  off  maist  noble  memory  king  Henry  the  VIII.  and  king  Edward 
I  he  VI.  meanes  wer  opened  off  amytye  betwixt  beilh  realms ;  was  not  at  all  tymes 
the  difierence  of  religiou  the  onley  stay  they  wer  not  embraced  ?  Did  not  the  craft  of 
our  clergy  and  power  of  theyr  adherents  subvert  the  devises  of  the  better  sort  ? 
But  now  has  God  off  his  mercy  removed  that  block  furth  of  the  way;  now  is  not 
iheyr  practise  like  to  take  place  any  mare,  when  we  ar  comme  to  a  conformity  off 
doctrine,  and  profes  the  same  religion  with  zow,  quhilk  I  take  to  be  the  stray  test 
knot  off  amitye  can  be  devised.  Gin  it  may  be  alledged  that  some  off  our  countrymen, 
nt  ony  tyme  violated  theyr  promis  ?  giff  ze  liff  to  way  the  circumstances,  ze  sail  fynd 
the  promis  is  rather  brought  on  by  necessitie,  after  a  great  overthraw  off  our  men, 
then  comme  off  fre  will,  and  tending  ever  to  our  great  incommodite  and  decay  off 
our  haill  state,  at  leist  sa  taken.  But  in  this  case,  sail  the  preservation  off  our 
libertie  be  inseperably  joined  with  the  keeping  off  promesse,  ana  the  violaticm  off  our 
fayth  cast  ws  in  maist  miserable  servitude.  Sa  that  giff  neyther  the  feore  off  God, 
reverence  off  man,  religion,  othe,  promise,  nor  waridly  honesty e  wes  sufficient  to 
bynd  ws,  yet  sail  the  zeale  off  our  native  countrey,  the  maintenance  off  our  owne 
state,  the  safety  of  our  wyffes  and  childrene  from  slavery,  compell  ws  to  kepe 
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pronisee.  T  am  assured,  it  b  trewly  and  sinoerelj  ment  on  our  part  to  irontineiv  in 
perpetual  ametye  witii  zow ;  it  Sail  be  uttered  by  our  proceedings.  Gifi*  te  be  as 
desirous  of  it  as  we  ar,  assurances  may  be  devysed,  qubarby  all  party es  will  be  out  of 
doubte.  There  be  £ode  means  to  do  it,  fit  instrumeots  for  the  purpos,  lyme  serres 
Weill,  the  inhabitants  of  baith  realms  wish  it,  God  hes  wijought  in  the  people's  hartei 
on  bayth  parties  a  cerlaine  still  ajgreeroent  upon  it,  never  did,  at  any  lyme,  so  monj 
things  coacurre  at  ones  to  knyt  it  up,  the  disposition  off  a  few,  quahis  harts  are  in 
Godts  hands,  may  mak  up  the  hale  I  hope  he  quha  hes  bej^un  this  work,  and 
mainteyned  it  quhile  now,  by  the  expectation  of  nian,  sale  perly  te  it. 

I  pray  zow,  lei  not  zour  men  dryve  lyme  in  consultation,  quhether  ze  sail  support 
ws  orno.  Seying  the  mater  speaketh  for  itself,  tliat  ze  mon  take  upon  zow  the  defence 
off  our  caus,  giff  ze  have  any  respect  for  zour  awne  weiU.  Their  preparatiTes  in 
France,  and  levying  of  men  in  Germany,  (quheyroff  1  am  lately  advertised),  ar  not 
altogydder  ordqyned  for  ws,  ze  ar  the  mark  they  shote  at ;  they  seke  our  realme, 
but  for  anc  entrey  to  zours.  Gifi'  thev  should  directly  schaw  hostilite  to  zow,  tbej 
know  zo  wald  mak  redy  for  tbeyme,  therefor  they  do,  by  indirect  meanea,  to  bJin3 
zowy  the  thin^  they  dare  not  as  zit  planely  altempto.  They  seme  to  invade  us  to 
th*  end,  that  having  assembled  theyr  hale  forces  aa  nere  zour  bordours,  they  may 
nnlok  it  to  attack  zow  :  It  is  ane  off  their  aid  fetches,  making  a  schew  to  one  place, 
to  lygbt  on  ane  other.  Remember  how  covertly  ^ur  places  about  fioulougnc  ^ere 
astoizeit,  and  carryed  away,  ze  being  in  peace  as  now.  How  the  enterprise  of  Calais 
was  finely  dissetnoled,  I  think  ze  have  not  sa  sone  forgotten.  Beware  of  the  third, 
prevent  theyr  policy  by  prudence.  Giff  ze  se  not  the  lyke  disposition  presentlj  in 
theym,  ze  se  nathing.  It  is  a  grosse  ignorance  to  misknaw,  what  all  nations  planelj 
speks  off.  Tak  heed  ze  say  not  hereafter,  "  Had  I  wist ; ''  ane  uncomely  sentence 
to  procede  off  a  wyse  man*s  mouth.  That  is  on  wares  chanced  on  to  zow,  qohilk 
BOW  commonly  wissed,  that  this  countrey  might  be  divorsed  from  the  Frenscbe,  and 
is  sa  comme  to  pass  as  was  maist  expedient  Ibr  zow.  For  sjiff  by  your  intyscment 
we  had  taken  the  mater  in  hand,  ze  myght  have  suspected  we  would  have  been 
untrusty  frends,  and  na  langer  continued  stedfiaste,  then  pencil  had  appeared.  But 
BOW,  quhen  off  our  self,  we  have  conceyved  the  batered,  provoked  by  prifate 
injuries,  and  that  thejr  evil  dealing  with  ws  hes  deserved  our  inimitye,  le*t  no  man 
doubte  but  they  sail  fynd  ws  ennemyes  in  emest,  that  sa  ungently  hes  demeyned 
our  countrey,  and  at  quhais  hands  we  look  for  nathing  but  all  eztremitye,  giff 
ever  they  may  get  the  upper  hand.  Let  not  this  occasion,  sa  happely  offered,  escape 
sow :  giff  ze  do,  neglectmg  the  presente  opportunite,  and  hoping  to  have  ever  gode 
luk,  comme  sleaping  upon  zow,  it  is  to  be  feared  zour  eunemye  waze  so  great, 
and  sa  Strang,  that  aiterwards  qtthen  ze  wald,  ze  sail  not  be  able  to  put  him  down : 
and  then,  to  zour  smart,  after  the  tyme  se  will  acknowledge  zour  error.  7a 
have  felt,  by  experience,  quhat  harme  coineth  off  oversight,  and  trusting  to  zour 
ennemyes  promesse.  We  offer  zow  the  occasion ,  quheyrb^  ^zour  former  losses  may 
be  repay  red.  Qubilk  gif  ze  let  over  slvde,  suffering  us  to  be  owerrun,  qQha  then. 
I  pray  zow,  sail  stay  the  Frensche,  tAat  they  sail  not  invade  zow  in  zour  own 
boundes,  sic  is  their  lust  to  reygne,  that  they  can  neyther  be  content  with  t/ievr 
fortune  present,  nor  rest  and  be  satisfied  when  they  have  gode  luck,  but  will  still 
follow  on,  having  in  theyr  awne  brayne  conceaved  the  image  of  sa  great  a  conquest, 
quhat  think  ye  sal  be  the  end  ?  Is  ther  any  of  sa  small  iugeroent,  that  he  doUi  not 
foresee  already,  that  theyr  bail  force  sail  then  be  bent  against  z:>w  ? 

It  sail  not  be  amis,  to  consider  in  quhat  case  the  Frensche  be  presently.  Theyr 
estate  is  not  always  sa  calme  at  hame  as  every  roan  tbinketh.  And  trewly  it 
wes  not  theyr  great  redines  for  weyr  made  tlieym  to  (ak  this  mater  on  hand,  at 
this  tyuie,  but  rather  a  vayne  trust  in  their  awne  policy,  thinking  to  have  found 
na  resistance,  theyr  opinion  has  deceaved  them,  ancf  that  makes  them  now  amased. 
The  estates  off  the  empire  (as  I  heai-e)  has  suted  restitution  off  th'  imperial  towns 
Metz,  Toull,  and  Verdun,  quhilk  may  grow  to  some  l)esynes ;  and  all  thing  is  not 
a  calme  within  theyr  awne  countrey,  the  les  fit  they  be  presently  for  weyr,  the 
mare  opportune  esteme  ye  the  tyme  for  zow.  Giff  the  lyke  occasion  wer  offered 
to  the  Fk^ensche  against  zow,  wey,  how  gladly  would  they  embrace  it.  Are  ze  not 
CMcharoed  of  zour  sleuth,  to  spare  tbeym  that  hes  already  compassed  zour  destruc- 
tioD,  giff  they  wer  able?  CSonsider  with  zour  self  quhiUL  is  to  be  choysed?  To 
weyr  against  them  out  with  sour  realme  or  within  ?  Giff  quhill  ze  sleape,  we  sal 
be  overthrowne,  then  sail  they  not  fayle  to  fute  zow  in  zour  awne  countrey,  and 
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tt^  ws  as  a  fote  stole  to  orerloke  zow.  But  some  will  aa?,  perhaps ,  they  meaue 
it  not.  It  is  foly  to  think  they  wald  not  giflf  they  wer  able,  quhen  before  hand 
they  stick  not  to  ^ff  zour  arm<»,  and  usurpe  the  style  of  zour  crown.  Then  quhat 
di£ierence  there  is  to  camp  with  in  zowr  awtoe  bounds  or  without,  it  is  manifest. 
Giff  twa  armyes  should  camp  in  your  countrey,  ,bul  a  monelh ;  albeit  ye  receaved 
na  other  harme,  zit  should  zowr  losse  he  greatar,  nor  all  the  charge  ze  will  nede 
to  bestow  on  our  support  will  draw  to,  besydes  the  dishonour. 

Let  not  men,  that  eyther  lack  gode  advise,  or  ar  not  for  perticular  respects  weiil 
affected  to  the  cans,  move  zow  to  subtract  zour  helping  hand,  by  alleging  things 
not  apparent,  for  that  they  be  possible.  It  is  not,  I  erant,  unpossible  that  we  may 
receare  conditiones  of  peace ;  but  I  see  little  likelyhode  that  our  ennemyes  will  offer  . 
ws  sik  as  will  remove  all  mistrust,  and  giff  we  wald  have  accepted  others,  the 
mater  had  bene  lang  or  now  compounded.  Let  zow  not  be  moved  for  that  they 
terme  ws  rebelles,  and  difiames  our  just  querell  with  the  name  of  conspiracy  against 
our  soverayne.  It  is  hir  hyenes  ryeht  we  manetayne.  It  is  the  hberty  off  hir 
realme  we  study  to  preserre  with  the  hazard  of  our  lyves  We  are  not  (God 
knaweth)  comme  to  this  ooynt  for  wantooes,  as  men  impacieot  of  rewll,  or  willing 
to  schake  off  the  zoke  ot  government,  but  ar  drawne  to  it  by  necessite,  to  avoyde 
the  tvranny  of  strangeares,  seeking  to  defraude  ws  off  lawful  sovemmeot.  Giff 
we  snould  suffer  strangeares  to  plant  tbemselffes  peaceably  in  ail  the  strentbcs  of 
our  reaJroe,  fortify  the  seyportes,  and  maist  important  places,  as  ane  entre  to  a 
plain  conquest,  now  in  the  minoiite  of  our  soverane,  beyng  furth  of  the  realme, 
should  we  not  be  thought  oncarefuU  off  the  common  weill,  betray  ares  of  our  native 
countrey,  and  ewill  subjects  to  hir  majeste?  Quhat  other  opinion  could  sche  have  off 
ws?  Might  she  not  justly  hereafter  call  ws  toaccompt,  bs  negligent  niinisteres?  Giff 
strangeares  should  ne  thus  suflfered  to  broke  the  chefe  offices,  neare  the  hail  rewll, 
alter  and  pervert  our  lawes  and  liberty  at  theyr  plesour ;  myght  not  the  people 
esteem  our  noblemen  unworthy  the  place  of  counsalours?  We  mean  na  wyse  to 
snbtrak  our  obedience  from  our  soverane,  to  defraud  hir  hyenes  off  her  dew  reve- 
rence, rents  and  revenues  off  hir  crown.  We  seke  nathing  but  that  Scotland  may 
mmane,  as  of  before,  a  fre  realme,  rewlit  by  hir  hyennes  and  hir  miuisleres  borne 
men  of  the  sam ;  and  that  the  succession  off  the  crown  majremane  with  the  lawful 
bioda. 

I  wald  not  ze  sould  not  sa  lyttiU  esteme  the  friendship  of  Scotland,  that  ze  judged 
it  not  worthy  to  be  embraced.  It  sail  be  na  small  commodite  for  zow  ta  be  delivered 
off  the  anoyance  off  so  neir  a  nyghtbour,  iphais  inimitye  may  more  trouble  zow, 
then  off  any  other  nation  albeit  twyss  as  puissant,  not  lyeng  dry  marche  with  zow. 
Besydes  that  ze  sail  not  nede  to  feare  the  invasion  of  any  prince  lack  vng  the  com- 
modite to  invade  zow  by  land,  on  our  hand.  Consider  quhat  superfluous  charges 
Be  bestowe  on  the  fortification  and  I'cping  o£  Barwick  :  qnhilk  ze  may  reduce  to  a 
mean  sowme,  having  ws  to  frendes.  The  realm  of  Ireland  being  of  natour  a  gode 
and  fcrtill  countrey,  by  reason 'of  the  continewalld  unquietnes  and  lak  of  policy,  ze 
knew  to  be  rather  a  burthen  unto  zow  than  great  advantage ;  and  giff  it  were 
peaceable  may  be  very  commodious.  For  pacification  quhayrolf,  it  n  not  onknowne 
to  zow  quhat  service  we  ar  abill  to  do.  Refuse  not  theyr  commoditeys,  besides 
mony  ma  quhen  they  are  offired.  Quhilks  albeit  I  study  not  to  aq^lify  and  dilate, 
yet  is  na  other  countrey  able  to  offinr  zow  the  lyke,  and  are  the  rather  to  be  embraced, 
lor  that  zour  auncestors,  by  all  meanes,  maist  earnestly  suted  our  amity,  and  yet  it 
was  not  theyr  hap  to  come  by  it.  The  maler  hes  a  I  maist  carreyd  me  beyond  the 
boundes  off  a  lettre,  quharfor  I  will  leave  to  trouble  zow  after  "l  have  geven  you 
this  note.  I  wald  wiss  that  ze,  and  they  that  ar  learned, aould  rede  the  twa  fonner 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  called  Olynthiacs ;  and  considere  quhat  counsall  that  wyse 
oratonr  gave  to  the  Athenians,  his  countrymen,  in  a  lyke  case ;  qohilk  hes  so  greate 
affinite  with  this  cause  of  onrs,  that  every  word  thereoff  myght  be  apply ed  to  oar 
purpoa.  There  may  ze  leame  of  him  quhat  advise  is  to  be  followed,  when  yoar 
njghboura  hous  is  on  fyre.  Thus  I  bid  zow  hartely  fareweill.  From  Sant  Andrews, 
tie  20th  of  January  1559. 
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FAIT  OP  k  LBTTBB  ^  PAOll  TBO.  BAITDOLPB  TO  SIE  WlUIAll  GBCU.,  PAOM  THB  GAMF 
BBFOEB  LBITH,  29tH  OF  AFBIL  1560. 

I  will  only,for  thistime,  dischargemyself  of  my  promise  to  the  earl  ofHantly^wLo 
so  desyreth  to  be  recommended  to  you,  asoDe,  who,  with  all  his  heart,  favouretb  this 
cause,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power.  Half  the  words  that  come  out  of  his  mouth  were 
able  to  persuade  an  uneipenenced  man  to  speak  farther  in  his  behalf^  iban  I  dare 
be  bold  to^write.  I  leave  it  to  your  honour  to  judse  of  him,  as  of  a  man  not  unknown 
to  you,  and  will  myself  always  measure  my  lhoughts,ashe  shall  deserve  to  bespoken 
of.  V^ith  much  difficulty,  and  great  persuasion,  be  hath  subscribed  with  the  rest 
of  the  lords  to  join  with  them  in  this  action ;  whatsome? er  he  can  invent  to  the 
furtherance  of  tois^  cause,  he  hath  promised  to  do  with  solemn  protestation  and 
many  wonds ;  be  trusteth  to  adjoin  many  to  this  cause ;  and  saith  surelv  that  no 
man  shall  lie  where  he  taketh  part.  He  hath  this  day  subscribed  a  bona  between 
England  and  this  nation ;  he  saith  that  there  was  never  thing  that  liked  him  better. 

*    No.IY.    p.  112. 

B41I1>0LFB  TO  CBCIL,  IOth  AUGVST  1560.       FBOM  BDIITBVBGR  *. 

Since  the  29tb  of  July,  at  what  time  I  wrote  last  to  your  honour,  I  heard  of  nothing 
worth  the  reporting.  At  this  present  it  may  please  you  to  know,  that  the  most  part 
of  the  nobles  are  here  anived,  as  your  honour  shall  receire  their  names  in  writing. 
The  earl  of  Huntly  excuseth  hiiiiscif  by  an  infirmity  in  his  leg.  His  lieutenant  for  this 
time  is  the  lord  oi  Lidington,  chosen  speaker  of  the  parliament,  or  harangue-maker 
as  ihese  men  term  it.  The  first  day  of  tneir  sitting  in  parliament  will  be  on  Thursday 
next.  Hitherto  as  many  as  have  been  present  of  the  lords  have  communed  and 
deyised  of  certain  heads  then  to  be  propounded,  as,  who  shall  be  sent  into  France, 
who  iato  England.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  them  than  the  other.  It  seemeth  almost 
to  he  resolyed  upon  that  for  Eni^land  the  master  of  Maxwell^  and  laird  of  Lidington. 
For  France  Pittarow  and  the  justice  clerk.  Also  they  have  consulted  whom  they 
think  meetest  to  name  for  the  XXIY.  of  which  the  XXII.  counsellors  must  hs 
chosen.  They  intend  very  shortly  to  send  away  Dingwall  the  herald  into  France, 
with  the  names  of  those  they  shaU  chuae ;  and  also  to  require  the  king  and  queen's 
consent  unto  this  parliament.  They  have  devised  bow  to  haTe  the  contract  with 
England  confirmed  by  authority  of  parliament ;  how  also  to  have  the  articles  of  the 
agreement  between  iLem  and  their  king  and  queen  ratified.  These  things  yet  haye 
only  been  had  in  communication.  For  the  confirmation  of  the  contract  with  England 
I  have  no  doubt;  for  that  I  hear  many  men  very  well  like  the  same,  as  the  earl  of 
Athol,  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  the  L.  Glamis,  who  dined  yesteitiay  with  the  L.  James. 
Tlie  lord  James  requested  me  this  present  day  to  biing  the  contract  unto  him.  I 
intend,  also,  this  day,  to  speak  unto  thel<.  Gray,  in  our  L.  Gray  s  name,  for  that  he 
promised  in  my  hearing  to  subscribe,  and  then  presently  would  have  done  it,  if  the 
contract  could  Jbiave  been  had.  For  the  more  assurance  against  aU  inconvenients,  I 
would,  besides  that,  that  I  ti'ust  it  shall  be  ratified  in  parliament,  that  every 
nobleman  in  Scotland  hath  put  his  hand  and  set  his  seal,  whush  may  always  remain 
as  a  notable  monument,  tho*  the  act  of  parliament  be  hereafter  disannulled.  If  it 
might,  therefore,  stand  with  your  adyice,  that  the  lords  might  be  written  unto, 
now  tbat  they  are  here  present,  to  that  effect,  or  that  I  might  receive  from  your  hon', 
some  earnest  chai^  to  trayel  herein,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  serve  to  good  purpose. 
If  it  might  be  also  known  with  what  substantial  and  e£kctiou8  words  or  charge  you 
desire  to  have  it  confirmed,  I  tliink  no  great  difficulty  would  be  made.  The  earl 
marshal  has  often  been  moved  to  subscribe,  he  usetb  mo  delays  than  men  judgeth  he 
would.  His  son  told  me  yesterday,  that  he  would  speak  with  me  at  leisure,  so  did 
also  Drumlanrick;  I  know  not  to  what  purpose:  I  have  caused  L.  James  to  be  the 
earnester  with  the  L.  Mai-shal,  for  the  authority's  sake,  when  of  late  it  was  in  con- 
sultation by  what  means  it  might  be  wrought,  that  the  amity  between  these  two 
realms  might  be  perpetual ;  and  among  diverse  men  s  opinion,  one  said  that  he  knew 

*  An  original  in  the  paper  oflSce.  '  An  original  in  the  paper  office. 
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of  no  olher,  but  by  making  thrnn  botb  one,  and  that  in  hope  of  that  mo  things  were 
done,  than  would  otherwise  have  erer  been  granted:  the  eaH  of  Argyll  advised  him 
earnestly  to  stick  unto  that,  that  he  had  promised,  that  it  should  pass  his  power  and 
all  the  <:rafty  knaves  of  his  counsel  (I  am  bold  to  use  unto  your  h.  his  own  words),  to 
break  so  godly  a  purpose.  This  talk  Uked  well  the  assisters,  howsomeyer  it  pleased 
him  to  whom  it  was  spoken  unto.  The  barons,  who  in  time  past  have  been  of  the 
parliament,  had  yesterday  a  convention  among  themselves  in  the  church,  in  very 
honest  and  quiet  sort;  they  thought  it  good  to  require  to  be  restored  unto  their 
ancient  liberty,  to  have  voice  in  parliament.  They  presented  that  day  a  bill  unto 
the  lords  to  that  eflect,  a  copy  whereof  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  it  can  be  nad.  It  was 
answered  unto  gently,  and  taken  in  good  pait.  .It  was  referred  unto  the  lords  of  the 

articles  when  they  are  chosen,  to  resolve  thereupon. Here  follows  a  long  para' 

graph  concerning  the Jbrtifications  of  Dunbar^  e/c— This  present  morning,  tiis. 
the  9th,  I  understood,  that  the  lords  intended  to  be  at  the  parliament,  which  caused 
me  somewhat  to  stay  my  letter,  to  see  what  I  could  bear  or  learn  worth  the 
reporting  unto  your  non'.  The  lords,  at  ten  of  the  clocks  assembled  themselves  at 
the  palace,  where  the  duke  lieth ;  from  whence  they  departed  towards  tbeTolbooth, 
as  they  were  in  dignity.  Each  one  being  set  in  his  seat,  m  such  order  as  your  h.  shall 
receive  them  in  this  scroll.  The  crown,  the  mace,  the  sword,  were  laid  in  the  queen's 
seat.  Silence  being  commanded,  the  L.  of  Lidington  began  bis  oration.  He  excused 
his  insufficiency  to  occupy  that  place.  He  made  a  brief  discourse  of  things  past,  and  of 
what  necessity  men  were  forced  unto  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  what  remedy 
and  support  it  pleased  God  to  send  them  in  the  time  of  their  necessity,  how  mucn 
they  were  bound  heartily  to  acknowledee  it,  and  to  require  it.  He  took  away  the 
persuasion  that  was  in  many  men's  mind  that  lay  back,  that  misdeemed  other  things 
to  be  meant  than  was  attempted.  He  advised  all  estates  to  lay  all  particulars  apart, 
and  to  bend  themselves  wholly  to  the  true  service  of  God  and  of  their  country.  He 
willed  them  to  remember  in  what  state  it  had  been  of  lonff  time  for  lack  of  govern- 
ment, and  exercise  of  justice.  In  the  end,  he  exhorted  them  to  mutual  amity  and 
hearty  friendship,  and  to  live  with  one  another  as  members  all  of  one  body.— ^He 
prayed  God  long  to  maintain  this  peace  and  amity  with  all  princes,  especially 
betwixt  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  so  ended.  The 
clerk  of  register  immediately  stood  up,  and  asked  them  tfi  what  matter  they  would 
proceed:  it  was  thought  necessary,  that  the  articles  of  the  peace  should  be  confirmed 
with  tbe  common  consent,  for  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  them  away  with 
speed  into  France,  and  to  receive  the  ratification  of  them  as  soon  as  might  be.  The 
articles  being  read,  were  immediately  agreed  unto :  a  day  was  appointed  to  have 
certain  of  the  nobles  subscribe  unto  them,  and  put  their  seals,  to  oe  sent  away  by 
a  herald,  who  shall  abo  bring  the  ratifications  again  with  him.  The  barons,  of  whoin 
I  have  above  written,  required  an  answer  to  their  request ;  somewhat  was  said, 
unto  the  contrary.  The  barous  alleged  for  them  custom  and  authority.  It  was  in  the 
end  resolved,  (hat  there  should  be  chosen  six  to  join  with  the  lords  of  the  articles, 
and  that  if  they,  after  good  advisement,  should  find  it  right  and  necessary  for  the 
commonwealth,  it  should  be  ratified  at  this  parliament  for  a  perpetual  law.  The 
lords  proceeded  immediately  hereupon,  to  the  chusing  of  the  lords  of  the  articles. 
The  order  is,  that  the  lords  spiritual  chuse  the  temporal,  and  the  temporal  the  spi- 
ritual, and  tbe  burgesses  their  own.  There  were  chosen  as  in  this  other  naper  I  have 
written.  This  being  done,  the  lords  departed  and  accompanied  the  duke,  all  as  far 
as  tbe  Bow  (which  is  the  gate  going  out  of  the  high  street),  and  many  down  into 
the  palace  where  he  lieth.  The  town  all  in  armour,  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  other 
music  such  as  they  have.  Thus  much  I  report  uoto  your  honour  of  that  I  did  both 
hear  and  see.  Otner  solemnities  have  not  been  used,  saving  in  times  long  past  the 
lords  have  had  parliament  robes,  which  are  now  with  them  wholly  out  ofuse. 

The  names  of  as  many  earb  and  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  as  are  assembled  at 
this  parliament : 

The  duke  of  Chatelheraull. 

Lords  spirit ual, 
St.  Andrews.  ' 

Dunkell. 
Athens. 
The  bishop  of  the  ls\c», 

nd 


Earts. 

Lards. 

Arran. 

Erskine. 

Athole. 

Ruthven. 

Lindsey. 

Crawford* 

Soroerville. 

M8 

BttrU. 
Gassib. 
IdarshaU. 
Morton. 
Gleocaim. 
Sutherland. 
Caithness. 
Rothes. 
Monteith. 


Spiniaal, 

Athens. 

Isles. 

Lord  James. 

Arbroath. 

Newbottle. 

Lindoris. 

Gowpar. 

Kinross. 

Kilwinning. 
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Caihcart. 

Hume. 

Livingston. 

Innermeth. 

Boyd. 

Ogilfj. 

Fleming. 

Glamis. 

Gray. 

Ocmltree. 

Gordon. 


The  lords  of  the  articles 
Mtimpcnu, 
The  Duke. 
Argyll. 
Marshall. 
Athole. 
Morton. 
Gleocaim. 
Ruth  V  en. 
Erskine. 
Boyd. 
Lindsay. 


Lardt  ipirUual. 
Abbots  and  priors,  I  know  not  how  many. 


Banm*  fleeted  to  be  of  the  artietos. 
Maxwell. 
Tillibardinc. 
Cunninghamhead . 
Lochenvar. 
Pittarow. 
Lundy. 

Ten  proTOSts  of  the  chief  towns,  whicFi 
also  are  of  the  articles. 


So  that,  with  the  subprior  of  St.  Andrew*s,  the  whole  is  ?6, 

It  were  too  long  for  me  to  rehearse  particularly  the  disposition,  and  chieflv  the 
affections  of  these  men,  that  are  at  this  time  chosen  lords  of  the  articles.  May  it 
satisfy  your  hon'.  for  this  time  to  know  that,  by  the  common  opinion  of  meu,  there 
was  not  a  substantialler  or  more  sufficient  number  of  all  sorts  of  men  chosen  in 
Scotland  these  many  years,  nor  of  whom  men  had  greater  hope  of  good  to  ensue. 
This  present  morning,  viz.  the  10th,  the  1.  of  Lidington  made  me  privy  unto  your 
letter;  he  intendeth,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  follow  your  advice.  Some  bard  points 
there  are.  He  himself  is  determined  not  to  go  into  France.  He  allegeth  many 
reasons,  but  speaketh  least  of  that,  that  moveth  bim  most,  which  is  the  example  of 
the  last,  that  went  on  a  more  grateful  message  than  he  shall  carry,  and  stood  on 
other  terms  with  their  prince  than  he  doth,  and  yet  your  honour  knowetb  what  the 
whole  world  judgeth. 

PBTITIOH  OP  THE  LESSEE  BAEOHS  TO  TBE  PAELIAUENT  HELD  kCQ.      1560. 

My  lords,  unto  your  lordships,  humbly  means  and  shows,  we  the  baitms  and 
freeholders  of  this  realm,  your  brethren  in  Christ,  That  whereas  the  causes  of  true 
religion,  and  common  well  of  this  realm,  are,  in  this  present  parliament,  to  be 
treated,  ordered,  and  established,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  raamtenance  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  we  being  the  greatest  number  in  proportion,  where  the  said 
causes  concern,  and  has  been,  and  yet  are  ready  to  bear  the  greatest  part  of  the 
charge  thereuntil,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  both  with  our  bodies  and  with 
onrgoods ;  and  seeing  tliere  is  no  place  where  we  may  do  better  service  now 
than  in  general  councils  and  parliaments,  in  giving  our  best  advice  and  reason, 
vote  and  councell  for  the  furtherance  thereof,  for  the  maintenance  of  virtue  and 
punishment  of  vice,  as  use  and  custom  hath  been  of  old  by  ancient  acts  of  parlia- 
ment observed  in  this  realm ;  and  whereby  we  understand  that  we  ought  to  be 
beard  to  reason  and  vote  in  all  causes  concerning  the  commonwealth,  as  well  in 
councils  as  in  narliament;  otherwise  we  think  that  whatsomever  ordinances  and 
statutes  be  made  concerning  us  and  our  estate,  we  not  being  required  and  suffered  to 
reason  and  vdte  at  the  making  thereof,  that  the  same  should  not  oblige  us  to 
stand  thereto.      Therefore  it  will  please  your  lordships  to  take  consideration 


*  Inclosed  in  Randolph's  letter  to  Cecil,  15th  Angnsr,  €560. 
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thereof,  and  of  the  charge  born,  and  to  be  born  by  us,  since  we  are  wiilibe  to  serve 
truly  to  the  common  well  of  this  realm,  after  our  estate,  that  ye  will,  in  this  present 
parliament,  and  all  counsells,  where  the  common  well  of  the  realm  is  to  he  treated, 
take  our  advice,  counsell  and  vote,  so  that,  without  the  same,  your  lordships  would 
suffer  nothing  to  be  passed  and  concluded  in  parliament  or  councils  aforesaid  ; 
and  that  all  acts  of  parliament  made,  in  times  past,  concemiiu;  us  for  our^'place  and 
estate^  and  in  our  favour,  be  at  this  present  parliament  conm^med,  approved,  and 
ratitied,  and  act  of  parliament  made  thereupou.  And  your  lordships  answer  humbly 
beseeches. 

Of  the  success  of  this  petition,  thejbllowintf  account  is  given  by  Randolph; 
Lett,  to  Cecil,  19  Aug.  1560.  The  matters  concluded  and  past  by  common  consent 
on  Saturday  last,  in  3uch  solemn  sort  as  the  first  day  that  they  assembled,  are 
these  :  Frist,  that  the  barons  according  to  an  old  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  in  the  year  of  God,  1427,  shall  have  free  voice  in  parliament,  this 
act  passed  without  any  contradiction. 

N«.  V.    p.  117. 

▲  LETTBA^  OF  THOMAS  EANDOLPB,  THE  ENGLISH  AESIDENT,  TO  THE  EIGHT  WOB- 
SfllFFUt  SIB  WILLIAM  CECIL,  EVT.  PBIVCIPIL  SEGBETABY  TO  THE  QOEEN'S 
MAJESTT. 

I  have  received  your  honour's  letters  of  the  first  of  this  month,  written  at  Osyesin 
Essex  :  and  also  a  letter  unto  the  lord  James,  from  his  kinsman  St.  Gome  out  of 
France:  in  this  they  agree  both  that  the  cjueen  of  Scotland  b  nothing  changed  of  her 
purpose  in  home  coming.  I  assure  your  honour  that  will  be  a  stout  adventure  for 
a  sick  erased  woman,  that  may  be  doubted  as  well  what  may  happen  unto  her 
upon  the  seas,  as  also  how  heartily  she  may  be  received  when  she  cometh  to  land 
of  a  great  number,  who  are  utterly  persuaded  that  she  inteodeth  their  utter  ruin, 
come  when  she  will;  the  preparance  is  very  small  whensoever  that  she  arrive, 
scarcely  any  man  can  be  persuaded  that  she  oath  any  such  thought  in  her  head. 
I  have  shewn  your  honour  s  letter  unto  the  lord  James,  lord  Morton,  lord  Lidington ; 
they  wish  as  your  honour  doth,  that  she  might  be  stayed  yet  for  a  space,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  their  obedieuce  sake,  some  of  them  care  not  tho*  they  neversaw  her  face. 
They  travel  wliat  they  can  to  prevent  the  wicked  devices  of  these  mischievous  pur- 
poses of  her  ministers,  but  I  fear  that  that  will  always  be  found  that  '  filij  hujus 
seculi,*  they  do  what  they  can  to  stand  with  the  religion,  and  to  maintain  amity 
with  their  neighbours  ;  they  have  also  need  to  look  unto  themselves,  for  their  hazard 
is  great,  and  that  they  see  tnere  is  no  remedy  nor  safety  for  themselves,  but  to  repose 
themselves  upon  the  queen's  majesty  our  sovereign's  favour  and  support.  Friends 
abroad  they  have  none,  nor  many  in  whom  they  may  trust  at  home.  There  are 
in  mind  shortly  to  ti^y  what  they  may  be  assured  at  of  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
what  they  may  assuredly  perform  of  that  they  intend  to  offer  for  their  parties.*  This 
the  queen  of  Scothud  aoove  all  other  things  doubteth ;  this  she  seeketh  by  all 
meana  to  prevent ;  and  hath  caused  St.  Gosme,  in  her  name,  earnestly  to  write  to 
charge  him  that  no  such  things  be  attempted  before  her  coming  home ;  lor  that  it 
is  said,  that  they  too  already  arrived  here  out  of  England  for  the  purpose,  what 
semblance  somever  the  noblemen  do  make,  that  they  are  grieved  with  their  queen's 
refusal,  that  cometh  far  from  their  hearts.  They  intend  to  expostulate  with  me 
hereupon.  I  have  my  answer  ready  enough  for  them.  If  she  thrust  Englishmen  all 
out  of  this  counti'yi  I  doubt  not  but  there  will  be  some  of  her  own  that  will  bear 
us  some  kindness.  Of  me  she  shall  be  quit,  so  soon  as  it  pleaseth  the  queen's 
majesty,  my  mistress,  no  longer  to  use  my  service  in  this  place.  By  such  talk,  as  \ 
haye  of  late  had  with  the  lord  James  and  lord  of  Lidington,  1  perceive  that  they 
are  of  mind  that  immediately  of  the  next  convention,  I  shall  repair  towards  you 
with  their  determinations,  and  resolutions,  in  all  purposes,  wherein  your  honour's 
advice  is  earnestly  required,  and  shortly  looked  for.  Whatsomever  I  desire  myself, 
I  know  my  will  ought  to  be  subject  unto  the  queen  my  sovereign's  pleasure,  but  to 
content  myself,  would  God  I  were  so  happy  as  to  serve  her  majesty  in  as  mean  a 
state  as  ever  poor  gentleman  did,  to  be  qmt  of  thb  place ;  not  that  I  do  in  my 

ft  Aagiist  9,  1561.    Gott.  Lib.  6. 10.  fol.  S2. 
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heart  wax  weary  of  her  majesty's  service,  but  because  my  tyme  and  yean  require 
some  place  of  more  repose  and  quietness  than  I  find  in  this  country.  I  doubt  also 
my  iusulficience  when  other  troubles  in  this  country  anse,  or  oucht  shall  be 
required  of  me  to  the  advancement  of  her  majesty's  service,  that  eiUier  my  will 
is  not  able  to  compass,  or  my  credit  suflicient  to  work  to  that  effect,  as  perchance 
shall  be  looked  for  at  my  hands.  As  your  honour  halh  been  a  means  of  my 
continuance  in  thb  room,  so  I  trust  that  I  shall  find  that  continual  favour  at  your 
hands,  that  so  soon  as  it  shall  stand  with  the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure,  I  may 
give  this  place  unto  some  far  worthier  than  I  am  myself,  and  in  the  mean  season 
nave  my  course  directed  by  your  good  advice  how  I  maj  by  my  contrivance  do 
some  such  service  as  may  be  agreeaole  to  her  majesty's  will  and  pleasure. 

These  few  words,  I  am  bold  to  write  unto  your  honour  of  myself.  For  the  rest, 
where  that  is  wished  that  the  lords  will  stoutly  continue  yet  for  one  month, 
I  assure  your  honour  that  there  is  yet  nothing  omitted  of  their  old  and  accuitomed 
manner  of  doing,  and  seeing  that  they  have  brought  that. unto  this  point,  and 
should  now  prevail,  they  were  unworthy  of  their  lives. 

I  findjuot  that  they  are  purposed  so  to  leave  the  matter.  I  doubt  more  her  money 
than  I  do  her  fair  words ;  and  yet  can  I  not  conceive  what  sreat  things  can  be 
wrought  with  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  treasure  of  her  own  here  I  kpow  there  is 
■no  sure  or  ready  means  to  gel  it.  The  lord  of  Lidington  leaveth  nothing  at  this 
time  unwritten,  that  he  thinketh  may  be  able  to  satisfye  your  desire,  in  knowledge 
of  the  present  slate  of  things  here.  vVhalsomever  cometti  of  that,  he  findeth  it  ever 
best,  tnat  she  come  not;  but  if  she  do  come,  to  let  her  know,  at  the  first,  what  she 
shall  find,  which  is  due  obedience,  and  willing  service,  if  she  embrace  Christ,  and 
desire  to  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbours.  By  such  letters  as  you  have  last 
received,  your  honour  somewhat  understandeth  of  Mr.  Knox  himself,  and  also  of 
others,  wnatis  delermioed,  he  himself  to  abide  the  uttermost,  and  other  never  to 
leave  him  until  God  have  taken  his  life,  and  thus  together  with  what  comfort  som- 
ever  it  will  please  you  to  give  him  by  your  letters,  tliat  the  queen's  majesty  doth  not 
utterly  condemn  him,  or  at  the  least  in  that  point,  that  he  is  so  sore  charged  with  bv 
his  own  queen,  that  her  majesty  will  not  allow  her  doing.  I  doubt  not  but  it  will 
be  a  great  comfort  unto  him,  and  will  content  many  others  :  his  daily  prayer  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  unity  with  England,  and  that  God  will  never  suffer  men  to  be  so 
ungrate,  as  by  any  persuasion  to  run  headlong  unto  the  destruction  of  them  that 
hsive  saved  their  lives,  and  restored  their  country  to  liberty.  I  leave  farther,  at 
this  time,  to  trouble  your  honour,  desiring  God  to  send  such  an  amity  between 
these  two  realms  that  God  may  be  glorified  to  them  of  this  world.— At  Edenburgh 
She  9th  of  August,  1561 . 

No.  VI.  p.  123. 

4  LBTTBR  ^   OF  QOEBK  BUZABETR  TO  QUBBK  MIBT  \ 

To  the  right  eicellent,  right  high,  and  miffhty  princesse,  oar  right  dear  and  weIl-belov«d 
sitter  and  cousin  the  queen  of  Scotland. 

Right  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  princesse,  our  rielit  dear  and  right  well- 
beloved  sister  and  cousin,  we  greet  you  well.  The  lord  of  St.  Cosme  brought  to  us 
your  letters,  dated  the  eighth  of  this  present  at  Abbeville,  whereby  ye  signify, 
that  although  by  the  answer  brought  to  you  by  monsieur  Doyzell,  ye  might  have  had 
occasion  to  have  entered  into  some  doubt  ol  our  amity,  yet  after  certain  purposes 
passed  betwixt  ^ou  and  our  ambassador,  you  would  assure  us  of  your  good  meaning 
to  live  with  us  m  amity,  and  for  your  purpose  therein  ye  require  us  to  give  credit 
to  the  said  St.  Cosme.  We  have  theieunto  thought  good  to  answer  as  followeth  : 
The  same  St.  Cosme  halh  made  like  declaration  unto  us  on  your  part,  for  your 
excuse  in  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  as  yourself  made  to  our  ambassador,  and  we  have 
briefly  answered  to  every  the  S2*me  points,  as  he  can  show  you  :  and  if  he  shall  not 
so  do,  yet  least  in  the  mean  season  you  might  be  induced  to  think  that  your  reasons 

*  Angnst  16, 1561.     Paper  Office,  from  a  copy. 

^  This  ii  the  complete  paper  of  which  that  indostrious  and  impartial  collector,  bishop 
Keith,  hag  publishpd  a  fragment,  from  frhat  he  calls  his  ibattered  manuscript,  154,  note  (a) 
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hftd  ntiified  us,  somertUf  we  assure  you,  that  to  our  requests  jour  answer  canoot 
be  reputed  for  a  salisfaction.  For  we  require  no  benefit  of  you,  but  that  yon  will 
perform  your  promise  wbereunto  you  are  bound  by  your  seal  aod  your  hand,  for 
the  refusal  whereof  we  see  no  reason  aUedged  can  serre.  Neither  coret  we  any 
thing,  but  that  which  is  in  your  own  power  as  aueen  of  Soodand,  that  which  your- 
sdf  in  words  and  speech  doth  confess,  that  which  your  late  husband*s  our  good 
brother's  ambassadors  and  you  concluded,  that  which  your  own  nobility  and  people 
were  made  pri«y  unto,  that  which  indeed  made  peace  and  quietness  betwixt  us,  yea 
that  without  wluch  no  perfect  amity  can  continue  betwixt  us,  as,  if  it  be  indifierently 
weighed,  we  doubt  not butye  wilfperceire,  allow,  and  accomplish.  Nevertheless, 
perceifing,  by  the  report  ofthe  brinser,  that  you  mean  furthwith  upon  your  coming 
home,  to  follow  herem  the  advice  of  your  council  in  Scotland,  we  are  content  to 
suspend  our  conceipt  of  all  unkindness,  and  do  assure  you  that  we  be  fully  resolved, 
upon  this  being  performed,  to  unite  a  sure  band  of  amity,  and  to  live  in  neighbour- 
hood with  you  as  quietly,  friendly,  yea  as  assuredly  in  the  knot  of  friendship,  as  we 
be  in  the  knot  of  nature  and  blood.  And  herein  we  be  so  earnestly  determined, . 
that  the  world  should  see  if  the  contrary  should  follow  (which  God  forbid)  the  very 
occasion  to  be  in  you  and  not  in  us ;  as  the  story  witnesseth  the  like  of  the  king  your 
father,  our  uncle,  with  whom  our  father  sought  to  have  knitt  a  perpetual  bondf  by 
invitinff  to  come  in  this  realm  to  York,  of  which  matter  we  know  there  remain  witn 
us,  ana  we  think  with  you,  sundry  witnesses  of  our  father's  earnest  good  meaning, 
and  of  the  error  w hereunto  divers  evil  councillors  induced  your  father;  or  finalfy 
where  it  seemeth  that  report  hath  been  made  unto  you,  that  we  had  sent  our  admiral 
to  the  seas  with  our  navy  to  empeache  your  passage,  both  your  servants  do  well 
understand  how  false  that  is,  knowing  for  a  truth  to  at  we  have  not  any  more  than, 
two  or  three  small  barks  upon  the  seas,  to  apprehend  certain  pirates,  being  thereto 
entreated,  and  almost  compelled,  by  the  earnest  complaint  of  the  ambassador  of  our 
good  brother  the  king  of  Spain,  made  of  certaine  Scoltishmen  haunting  our  seas  as 
pirates,  under  pretence  of  letters  of  marque,  of  which  matter  also  we  earnestly 
require  you,  at  your  coming  to  your  realme,  to  have  some  good  consideration,  and 
the  rather  for  respect  thatoueht  to  be  betwixt  your  realme  and  the  countries  of  us, 
of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  tne  house  of  Burgundy.  And  so,  right  excellent,  right 
high,  and  mighty  princesse,  we  recommend  us  to  you  with  most  earnest  request,  not 
to  neglect  these  our  friendly  and  sisterly  offers  of  friendship,  which,  before  God, 
we  mean  and  intend  to  accomplish.  Given  under  our  signet  at  Henyngham  the 
I6lb  of  August,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign. 

N^  Vn.  p.  138. 

A  LBTTEB  ^  OP  AAHDOLFH  TO  THB  AIGHT  BOVOITKIBLB  SIB  WILLIAM  CECIL^   KNIGHT, 
PmiK€IPAL  SBCEBTABT  TO  THB  QOEBN's  MAJESTY. 

Of  late,  until  the  arrival  of  monsieur  le  Groo,  I  had  nothing  worth  the  writing 
unto  your  honour.  Before  his  coming  we  had  so  little  to  hint  upon  that  we  did 
nothing  but  pass  oui*  time  in  feasts,  banquetting,  masking,  and  running  at  the  ring, 
and  such  like.  He  brought  with  htm  suck  a  number  of  letters,  and  such  abundance 
of  news,  that,  for  the  space  of  three  days,  we  gave  ourselves  to  nothing  else  but  to 
reading  of  writings,  and  hearing  of  tales,  many  so  truly  reported,  that  they  might 
be  compared  to  any  that  ever  Lueiane  did  write  '  de  yens  narrationibus.'  Among  all 
bis  tidings,  for  the  most  assured,  I  send  thu  unto  your  honour  as  an  undoubted  truth, 
which  is,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  his  being  with  the  emperor,  moved  a. 
marriage  between  his  youngest  son,  the  duke  of  Astruche,  and  this  queen ;  wherein 
he  hath  so  far  travailed,  that  it  hath  already  come  unto  this  point,  that  if  she  find  it 
good,  the  said  duke  will  out  of  hand  send  hither  his  ambassador,  and  farther  proceed 
to  the  consummation  hereof,  with  as  convenient  speed  as  may  be ;  and  to  the  intent 
her  mind  may  be  the  better  known,  le  Groc  is  sent  unto  her  with  this  message  from 
the  cardinal,  who  hath  promised  unto  the  emperor,  to  have  word  again  before  the 
end  of  Blay ;  and  for  this  cause  le  Croc  is  ready  for  his  departure,  and  his  letters 
writing  both  day  and  night.  This  queen  being  before  advertised  of  his  towardness, 
by  many  means  had  sought  far  ofi^  to  know  my  lord  of  Murray's  mind  herem,  but 

«  May  15, 1661.    Paper  (MBoe,  from  the  origittsl. 
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would  never  so  plainly  deal  with  him,  that  he  could  learn  what  her  meaning  is,  or 
bow  she  is  bent.  S'^e  useth  no  roan's  council  but  only  this  roan  s  that  last  arrived, 
and  assuredly  until  the  1.  of  Lidington^s  return,  she  will  do  what  she  can  to  keep 
that  secret ;  and  because  resolution  in  his  absence  cannol  be  taken,  she  will,  for  this 
time,  return  le  Croc  with  request,  to  have  longer  tiroe  to  devise ;  and  after,  with  the 
most  speed  she  can,  she  fully  purposeth  to  advertise  him,  I  mean,  her  uncle  the  car- 
dinal, of  her  mind.  Of  this  matter  the  1.  of  Lidin^on  is  made  privy.  I  know  not 
whether  by  some  intelligence  that  he  had  before  his  departure,  or  since  hit  arrival 
in  France,  divers  letters  have  passed  between  her  grace  and  him,  whereof  as  much 
as  it  imported  not  greatly  the  knowledge  of,  was  communicated  to  some,  as  much  as 
was  written  in  cypher  is  kept  unto  themselves.  Whether  also  the  1.  of  Lidingtoo 
hath  had  conference  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England  of  this  matter  or  any 
like,  I  leave  it  unto  your  honour's  good  means  to  get  true  knowledge  iheieof. 
Guesses  or  surmises  in  so  grave  matters,  I  would  be  loth  to  write  for  verities.  This 
also  your  honour  may  take  for  truth,  that  the  emperor  hath  offered  with  his  son,  for 
this  queen's  dower,  the  county  of  TyroU,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  30,000  franks  by 
year.  Of  this  matter  also  the  rlungrave  wrote  a  letter  unto  this  queen,  out  of 
France  not  long  since.  This  is  all  that  presently  I  can  write  unto  your  honour  hereof; 
as  I  can  come  by  farther  knowledge,  your  honour  shall  be  informed. 

I  have  received  your  honour  s  writings  by  the  Scottish  roan  that  last  came  into 
these  parts ;  he  brought  also  letters  unto  this  queen  froro  the  I.  of  Lidington ;  their 
date  was  old,  and  contained  only  the  news  of  France.  I  pei'ceive  divers  ways,  that 
Newhaven  is  sorre  closed,  but  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  their  nature,  but  that  I  know 
they  will  say  as  much  as  they  dare  do,  I  will  not  say  as  the  proverb  doth, '  canis  timi- 
dus  fortius  iatrat.'  From  hence  I  do  assure  them^  what  means  somever  they  make, 
or  how  pitiful  somever  their  mone  be,  they  are  like  to  receive  but  small  comfort  for 
all  their  long  allie.  We  stand  daily  in  doubt  what  fiiendship  we  shall  need  ourself, 
except  we  put  better  order  into  our  misruled  papists  than  yet  we  do,  or  know  how  to 
bring  to  pass  that  we  may  be  void  of  their  combei\ 

To-morrow,  the  i5th  of -this  instant,  the  queen  departeth  of  this  town,  towards 
Edenburgh.  If  my  hap  be  good,  you  shall  thoroushly  bear  5ome  men-y  tidings  of 
the  bp.  of  St.  Andrews;  upon  Wedmesday  next  he  snafl  be  arraigned,  and  five  other 
priests,  for  their  massing  at  Easter  last.  1  hus  most  humbly  i  lake  my  leave ;  at 
St.  Andrews  the  15th  of  May,  1563. 

N-.Vra.  p.  142. 

I ETTEE  ^  OF   BA5D0LPH   TO   THE   EIGHT    BONOVBABLE  81B  WILLIAM    CECIL ,    KHlGHT, 
PEINCIPAL  SBCEETABY  TO  THE  Q€EEIC*S  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  your  honour,  the  7th  of  this  instant,  Rowlet,  this  queen's  secretary, 
arrived  here;  he  reporteth  very  honestly  of  his  good  usace,  he  brought  with  him 
many  letters  unto  the  queen  that  came  out  of  France,  full  of  lamentation  and  sorrow. 
She  received  i'rom  the  queen-mother  two  letters ;  the  one  contained  only  the  rehearsal 
of  her  griefs,  the  other  signify  the  state  of  France  as  then  it  was,  as  in  what  sort 
things  were  accorded,  and  what  farther  was  intended  for  theappeasing't)f  the  discords 
there,  not  mistrusting  but  that  if  reason  could  not  be  had  at  the  aueen  of  England's 
bands,  but  that  the  realme  of  France  should  find  her  ready  and  willing  to  support  and 
defend  the  right  thereof,  as  by  friendship  and  old  alliance  between  the  two  realms 
she  is  bound. 

How  well  these  words  do  agree  with  her  doings  your  honour  can  well  consider, 
and  by  her  writings  in  this  sort  unto  this  queen  (v?hich  I  assure  your  honour  is  true), 
you  may  assuredly  know,  that  nothiUg  snail  be  left  undone  of  her  part,  that  may 
move  debate  or  controversie  between  this  queen  and  our  sovereign. 

It  was  much  mused  by  the  queen  herseli',  how  this  new  kindness  came  about,  that 
at  this  time  she  received  two  long  letters  written  all  with  her  own  hand,  saying,  all 
the  time  since  her  return  she  never  received  half  so  many  lines  as  wei*e  in  one  of  the 
letters,  which  I  can  myself  testily  by  the  queen's  own  saying,  and  other  good  assur- 
ance, where  hitherto  I  have  not  been  deceived .  I  can  also  farther  assure  your  honour, 
that  this  queen  hath  sayed  that  she  knoweth  now,  that  the  fiiendship  of  the  queen's 

^  April  10, 1563.     Paper  OiBce,  from  the  original  in  his  own  hand. 
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majesty  my  soTerei^  may  stand  her  more  in  stead,  than  that  of  her  good  mother  in 
France,  and  as  she  is  desirous  of  them  both,  so  will  she  not  lose  the  one  for  the  other. 
I  may  also  farther  assure  your  honour,  that  whatsomerer  the  occasion  is,  this  queen 
hath  somewhat  in  her  heart  thftt  will  burst  out  in  time,  which  will  manifest  that 
some  unkindness  hath  passed  between  them,  that  wiU  not  be  easy  forgotten.  In 
talk  sometimes  with  myself,  she  saith  that  the  queen-mother  mieht  hare  used  the 
matter  otherwise  than  she  hath  done,  and  doth  much  doubt  what  snail  be  the  success 
of  her  ereat  desire  to  gorem  alone,  in  all  things  to  hare  her  will.  Seeing  then  that 
presenUy  they  stand  in  such  terms  one  with  the  other,  I  tho't  it  better  to  confirm  her 
m  that  mind  (this  queen  I  mean),  than  to  speak  any  word  that  might  cause  her  to 
conceive  better  of  the  other.  And  yet  I  am  assured  she  shall  receive  as  friendly 
letters,  and  as  many  good  words  from  this  queen,  as  the  other  did  ifhrite  unto  her. 
Whether  the  queen- mother  will  speak  any  thing  unto  the  1.  of  Lidington  of  that 
purpose  she  did  write  unto  this  queen  of,  I  Know  not ;  but  if  she  do,  I  think  it  hard 
if  your  honour  can  get  no  favour  thereof,  at  his  return,  or  I  perchance  by  some  means 
here.  It  may  perchance  be  written  only  by  that  queen,  to  try  what  answer  this 
queen  will  give,  or  understand  what  mind  she  beareth  unlo  the  queen*s  majesty  our 
sovereign.  The  queen  knoweth  now  that  the  earl  Bothwell  is  sent  for  to  London. 
She  caused  a  gentleman  of  hers  to  inquire  the  cause;  I  answered  that  I  knew  none 
other,  but  that  his  takers  were  in  controversy  who  took  him,  and  that  it  should  be 
judged  there.  I  know  that  she  thinketh  much  that  he  is  not  sent  into  Scotland.  It  is 
yet  greatly  doubted  that  if  he  were  here,  he  would  be  reserved  for  an  evil  instru- 
ment. If  the  lord  of  Lidington  have  not  been  plain  with  your  honour  herein,  be  is 
in  the  wrong  to  those  who  are  his  friends  here,  but  most  of  all  to  himself.  There 
comes  a  vulture  in  this  realm,  if  ever  that  man  come  again  into  credit. 

NMX.  p.  146. 

THB  OmATIOH  MADE  BT  WILLIAM  MA1TLAND*0P  LBTHIHGTOK,  T0V1I€ER>  SEGBBTAftY  FOB 
THB  TIMS,  IN  THB  PABLIAMBNT  HOLDEN  BT  CUB  SOyEBEIGK  THE  KIHG's  MOTHBB, 
QUBBII  OP  THIS  BEALM  POR  THB  TIME,  THE  TIME  OP  THB  BESTITCTIOH  OP  UMQUILE 
MATTHEW  EABL  OP  LENOX. 

My  lords,  and  others  here  convened.  Albeit,  be  that  it  has  pleased  her  majesty 
most  graciously  to  utter  unto  you,  by  her  own  month,  ye  may  have  sufficiently  con* 
ceived  the  cause  of  this  your  present  assembly ;  yet  havmg  her  majesty's  command- 
ment to  supply  my  lord  chancellor's  place,  being  presently  as  ye  see  deceased,  I  am 
wflled  to  express  tne  same  somewhat  more  at  large. 

Notour  it  is,  how,  in  her  highnesses  minority,  a  process  of  forfaltour  was  decreed 
against  my  lord  of  Lennox,  for  certain  offences  alledged  committed  by  him  ;  specified 
in  the  dome  and  censement  of  parliament  eiven  thereupon ,  by  reason  whereof  he 
has  this  long  time  been  exiled,  and  absent  forth  of  his  native  country ;  how  grievous 
the  same  has  been  unto  him,  it  has  well  appeared  by  divers  his  suites,  sundry  ways 
brought  unto  her  majesty's  knowledge,  not  only  containing  most  bumble  and 
due  submission,  bat  always  bearing  witness  of  his  good  devotion  to  her  majesty,  his 
natural  princess,  and  earnest  affection  he  had  to  her  highness  most  humble  service,  if 
it  should  please  her  majesty  of  her  clemency  to  make  him  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
a  subject ;  many  respects  mijght  have  moved  her  highness  favourably  to  incUne  to  his 
request,  as  the  andency  of  his  house,  and  the  simame  he  bears,  the  honour  he  has  to 
appertain  to  her  majesty  by  affinity,  by  reason  of  my  lady  Margaret  her  higbness's 
aunt,  and  divers  other  his  eood  considerations,  as  also  the  affisctuous  jequest  of  her 
sood  sister  the  queen's  majesty  of  England,  whose  earnest  commendation  was  not  of 
feast  moment,  besides  that  of  her  own  natural,  her  majesty  has  a  certain  inclination  to 
pity  the  decay  of  noble  bouses,  and  as  we  heard,  by  her  own  report,  has  a  great  deal 
more  pleasure  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  uphold,  maintenance,  and  advancement  of 
the  ancient  blood,  than  to  have  matter  ministered  of  the  decay  or  oveithrow  of  any 
good  race.  Upon  this  occasion,  her  majesty  the  more  tenderly  looked  upon  his 
request,  and  her  good  sister  the  queen  or  England's  favourable  letter,  written  for 
recommendation  of  his  cause,  in  consideration  whereof  not  only  has  she  granted  unto 
him  her  letter  of  restitution,  by  way  of  grace,  but  also  licensed  him  to  pursue,  by 
way  of  reduction,  the  remedies  provided  by  the  law  for  such  as  think  themselves 
grieved  by  any  judgment,  unorderly  led,  and  to  have  the  process  reversed ;  for 
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examination  whereof*  it  has  pleased  her  majesty  presently  to  assemble  jou  the  three 
estates  of  this  her  realme,  by  whose  advice,  dehberatioo,  and  decision  at  tier  majesty  s 
mind*  to  proceed  forward  upon  bis  complaints,  as  the  merits  of  the  cause,  laws  of 
the  realme,  and  practice  observed  in  such  cases,  will  bear  out.  The  sum  of  all  your 
proceedings  at  this  time,  being,  by  that  we  have  heard,  thus  as  it  were  pointed  out, 
I  might  here  end,  if  the  matter  we  bad  in  hand  gave  me  not  occasion  to  say  a  few 
more  words,  not  far  different  from  the  same  subject,  wherein  I  would  extend  ihe 
circumstances  more  largely,  if  I  feared  not  to  offend  her  highness,  whose  presence 
and  modest  nature  abhors  long  speaking  and  adulation,  and  so  will  compel  me  to 
speak  such  things,  as  may  seem  to  tend  to  any  j^ood  and  perfect  point ;  and  lest  it 
snould  be  compted  to  me,  as  that  I  were  oblivious,  if  I  should  omit  to  put  you  in 
remembrance,  in  what  part  we  may  accept  this,  and  the  Uke  demonstrations  of  her 
gentill  nature ;  whose  gracious  behaviour  towards  all  her  subjects,  in  general,  may 
serve  for  a  good  proof  of  that  felicity  we  may  look  for  under  her  happy  government 
so  long  as  it  shall  please  God  to  arant  her  unto  us;  for  a  good  harmony  to  be  had 
in  the  common  weill,  the  offices  between  the  prince  and  the  subjects  must  be  red- 
proque,  as  by  her  majesty's  prudence  we  enjoy  this  present  peace  with  all  foreign 
nations,  and  quietness  amone  jourselves,  in  such  sort,  that  I  think  justly  it  may  be 
affirmed  Scotland,  in  no  man  s  age,  that  presently  lives,  was  in  greater  tranquillity ; 
so  is  it  the  duty  of  all  us  her  lovins  subjects  to  acknowledge  the  same  as  a  most  high 
benefit,  proceeding  from  the  good  government  of  her  majesty,  declaring  ooraelves 
thankful  for  the  same,  and  rendering  to  her  majesty  such  due  obedience,  as  a  just 
prince  may  look  for  at  the  hands  of  faithful  and  obedient  subjects.  I  mean  no 
forced  nor  unwilling  obedience,  which  I  know  her  nature  does  detest,  but  such  as 
proceeds  from  the  contemplation  of  her  modest  kind  of  regiment,  will  for  love  and 
duty  sake  produce  the  fruits  thereof.  A  good  proof  have  we  all  in  general  had  of 
her  majesty*s  benignity  these  three  years,  that  she  has  lived  in  the  government  over 
you,  and  many  of  you  have  hirgely  tasted  of  her  large  liberality  and  mnk  dealing :  on 
the  other  part  her  highness  haa  had  large  appearance  of  your  dutiful  obedience,  so  it 
becomes  you  to  contioue,  as  we  have  begun,  in  consideration  of  the  many  notable 
examples  of  her  clemency  above  others  her  good  qualities,  and  to  abhor  ana  detest  all 
false  bruites  and  rumours,  which  are  the  most  pestilent  evils  that  can  be,  in  any 
common  weill,  and  the  sowers  and  inventors  thereof.  Then  may  we  be  well  assured 
to  have  of  her  an  most  gracious  princesse,  and  she  most  faithful  and  loving  subjects ; 
and  so  both  the  head  and  the  members,  being  encouraged  to  maintain  the  harmony 
and  accord  of  the  politic  bodies,  whereof  I  made  mention  before,  as  the  glory  theiieof 
shall  partly  appertain  to  her  majesty,  so  shall  no  small  praise  and  unspeakable  com- 
modity redound  therethrough  to  you  all  universally  her  subjects. 

W.X.p.i5i. 

THE  PEBILS  AVD  TE0UBLE8  THAT  MAT  PHESBIITLT  EKS1TB,  AKD  IIT  nME  TO  COMB 
FOLLOWy  TO  THE  QUBEN*S  MAJESTY  OF  EK6LAKD9  AND  STATE  OF  THIS  BBALM^  UPON 
THE  MABBIA6E  OF  THE  QVBBB  OF  SGOTTS  TO  .THE  LOBD  DABLBT. 

First,  the  minds  of  such  as  be  aflected  to  the  queen  of  Scotts,  either'  for 
herself,  or  for  the  opinion  of  her  pretence  to  this  crown,  or  for  the  desire 
to  have  chance  of  the  forme  of  religion  in  this  realm,  or  for  the  disoontentation 
they  have  of  the  queen's  majesty,  or  her  succession,  or  of  tlie  succession  of  any  other 
beside  the  queen  of  Scotts,  shall  be  by  this  marriage  erected,  comfort^,  and 
induced  to  devise  and  labour  how  to  bring  their  desires  to  pass ;  and  to  make  some 
estimate  what  persons  those  are,  to  the  intent  the  quantity  of  the  danger  may  be 
weiffhed;  the  same  may  be  compassed  in  those  sorts  either  within  the  realm  or  without. 

'ttie  first  are  such  as  are  specially  devoted  to  the  queen  of  Scotts,  or  to  the  lord 
Darley,  by  bond  of  blood  and  alliance;  as  first,  all  the  house  of  Lorrain  and  Guise 
for  her  part,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  his  wife,  all  such  in  Scotland  as  be  of  their 
blood,  and  have  received  displeasures  by  the  duke  of  ChateUierault  and  the  Hamiltons. 
The  second  are  all  manner  of  persons,  both  in  this  realm  and  other  countries,  that 
are  devoted  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  misHke  of  the  relieion  now  received; 
and  in  these  two  sorts  are  the  8id>stance  of  them  comprehenofed,  that  shall  take 
comfort  in  this  maniage. 

Next,  thei'efore,  tol>e  considered  what  perils  and  troubles  these  kind  of  men 
shall  intend  to  this  realm. 
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First,  the  geoenl  scope  and  mark  of  all  their  desires  is,  and  always  shall  be,  to 
bring  the  queen  of  Scolts  to  hare  the  royal  crown  of  this  realm ;  and  therefore, 
tbough  the  derisers  may  vary  among  themselves  for  the  compassing  hereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidents  of  the  times,  and  according  to  the  impediments  which  they 
shaU  find  by  means  of  the  queen's  majesty  •  actions  and  goyemmeots,  yet  aU 
their  purposes,  drifts,  devises  and  practices,  shall  wholly,  and  only  tend  to  make 
the  queen  of  Scotts  queen  of  this  realm,  and  to  deprive  our  sovereign  lady 
thereof;  and  in  their  proceedings,  there  are  two  manners  to  be  considered,  virhereof 
the  one  is  far  worse  than  the  other  $  the  one  is  intended  by  them,  that  either  from 
mslicions  blindoess  in  reliffion,  or  for  natural  affection  to  the  queen  of  Scotts,  or 
the  lord  Darley,  do  persuade  themselves  that  the  said  queen  of  Scotts  hath  presently 
more  right  to  the  crown  than  onr  sovereign  ladv  the  queen,  of  which  sort  be  all 
their  kindred  on  both  sides,  and  all  such  as  are  devoted  to  popery,  either  in  Eng- 
land, SoofJand,  Ireland,  or  elsewhere;  the  other  is  meant  by  them,  which,  with 
less  malice,  are  persuaded  that  the  queen  of  Scotts  hath  only  right  to  be  the  next 
heir  to  succeed  the  queen's  majesty  and  her  issue,  of  which  sort  few  are  without 
the  realm,  but  here  within,  and  yet  of  them,  not  so  many  as  are  of  the  contrary, 
and  from  these  two  sorts  shall  the  peril,  devises,  and  practices  proceed.  From 
the  first,  which  imagine  the  queen  of  Scotts  to  have  perpetually  right,  are  to  be 
looked  for  these  perib.  First,  is  it  to  be  doubled  the  devil  will  inlect  some  of  them 
to  imagme  the  hurt  of  the  life  of  our  dear  sovereign  lady,  by  such  means  as  the 
devil  shall  suggest  to  them,  although  it  is  to  be  assuredly  hoped,  that  Almighty 
God  will,  as  he  has  hitherto,  graciously  protect  and  preserve  her  from  such  dangers? 
Secondly,  there  will  be  attempted,  by  persuasions,  by  bruites,  by  rumours,  and 
such  like,  to* alienate  the  minds  of  good  subjects  from  the  queen's  majesty,  and 
to  conciliate  them  to  the  queen  of  Scotts,  and  on  this  behalf  the  frontiers  and 
the  north  will  be  much  solicited  and  laboured.  Thirdly,  there  will  be  attempted 
causes  of  some  tumults  and  rebellions,  especially  in  the  north  toward  Scotland, 
so  as  thereupon  may  follow  some  open, enterprise  set  by  violence.  Fourthly,  there 
vnll  be,  by  the  said  queen's  council  and  friends,  a  new  league  made  with  France, 
or  Spain,  that  shall  be  offensive  to  this  realm,  and  a  furtherance  to  their  title* 
And  as  it  is  also  very  likely,  that  they  will  set  a  foot  as  many  practices  as  they 
can,  both  upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Ireland,  to  occasion  the  queen's  majesty  to 
increase  and  continue  her  charge  thereby,  to  retain  her  from  being  mighty  or 
potent,  and  for  the  attempting  of  all  these  things,  many  devises  will  be  imagined 
from  time  to  time,  and  no  neeligence  will  therein  appear. 

From  tbetecond  sort,  which  mean  no  other  favour  to  the  queen  of  Scotts,  but  that 
she  should  succeed  in  title  to  the  queen's  majesty,  is  not  mucn  to  be  feared,  but  that 
they  will  content  themselves  to  see  not  only  the  queen's  majesty  not  to  marry,  and 
so  to  impeach  it,  but  to  hope,  that  the  queen  of  Scotts  shall  have  issue,  which  they 
will  think  to  be  more  pleasable  to  all  men,  because  thereby  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  shall  be  united  in  one,  and  thereby  the  occasion  of  war  shall  cease ; 
with  which  persuasion  many  people  may  be  seduced,  and  abused  to  incline  them- 
selves to  the  part  of  the  queen  of  Scotts.    The  remedies  against  these  perils. 

A   DUPLICAT. 
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QVBSTIOlfS  FEOPOVVDEB  WEBB  THESE  TWO. 

1.  First,  what  nerils  might  enaue  to  the  queen^s  majesty,  or  this  realm  ^  of  tbe 
marriage  betwixt  the  queen  of  Scotts  and  the  lord  Damley. 

2.  What  were  meet  to  be  done,  to  ayoid  or  remedy  the  same. 

TO  THE  FIEST. 

The  perils  being  sundi^,  and  yery  many,  were  reduced  by  some  comiaellors  into 
only  one. 

1.  First,  That  by  this  marriage,  the  queen  of  Scotts  (being  not  married),  a  great 
number  in  this  realm  not  of  the  worst  subjects  might  be  alienated  in  their  minds  from 
their  natural  duties  to  her  majesty,  to  depend  upon  the  success  of  this  marriage  of 
Soodand,  as  a  mean  lo  establish  the  succession  of  both  the  crowns  in  the  issue  of  the 
same  marriage,  and  so  favour  all  devises  and  practices,  that  should  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  queen  of  Scotts. 

2.  Secondly,  That  considerins  the  chief  foundation  of  them,  which  furthered  the 
marriage  of  lord  Damley,  was  laid  upon  the  trust  of  such  as  were  papists,  m  the 
only  means  left  to  restore  the  religion  of  Rome,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  that  both 
in  this  realm  and  Scotland,  the  papists  would  moiit  favour,  maintain  and  fortiAr  this 
marriage  of  the  lord  Damley,  and  would,  for  furtherance  of  faction  in  religion, 
devise  all  means  and  practices  thai  could  be  within  this  realm,  to  disturb  the  estate 
of  the  queen's  majesty,  and  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  consequently  to  atchieve  their 
purposes  by  force  rather  than  fail.  By  some  other,  these  perils  having  indeed  roauy 
branches,  were  reduced,  though  somewhat  otherwise,  into  two  sorts,  and  these  were 
in  nature  such  as  they  could  not  be  easily  severed  the  one  from  the  other,  but 
were  knit  and  lincked  together,  naturally  for  maintaining  the  one  with  the  other. 
The  first  of  these  sort  of  perils  was,  that,  by  this  marriage  with  the  lord  Damley, 
there  was  a  plain  intention  to  further  the  pretended  title  of  the  queen  of  Scotts  not 
only  to  succeed  the  queen*s  majesty,  as  in  her  best  amity  she  had  professed,  but 
that  to  occupy  the  queen's  estate,  as  when  she  was  in  power,  she  did  manifestly 
declare. 

The  second  was,  that  hei*eby  the  Romish  relijjion  should  be  erected,  and  increased 
daily  in  this  realm,  and  these  two  were  thus  kmt  together,  that  the  furtherance  and 
maintenance  of  the  title  staid,  in  furthering  of  the  religion  of  Rome  within  this 
realm ;  and  in  like  manner  the  furtherance  of  the  same  religion  stood  by  the  title, 
for  otherwise  the  title  had  no  foundation. 

Proofs  of  the  first.)  And  to  prove  that  the  intention  to  advance  the  title  to 
disturb  the  queen's  majesty,  must  needs  ensue,  was  considered  that  always  the 
intention  and  will  of  any  person  is  most  manifest,  when  their  power  is  greatest,  and 
contrary  when  power  is  small,  than  the  intention  and  will  of  every  person  u  covered 
and  less  seen.  So  as  when  the  queen  of  Scotts  power  was  greatest,  by  her  marriage 
with  the  dauphin  of  France,  being  afterwards  French  kine,  it  manifestly  appearra 
of  what  mind  she  and  all  her  friends  were,  using  then  manifestly  all  the  means  that 
could  be  devised  to  impeach  and  dispossess  the  queen's  majesty,  first  by  writing  and 
publishing  herself  in  all  countries,  queen  of  England ;  by  grantinff  charters,  patents, 
and  commissions,  with  that  style,  and  with  the  arms  of  Englana,  both  the  French 
and  Scotts,  which  charters  remain  stiU  undefaced ;  and  to  prosecute  it  with  e£fect, 
it  is  known  what  preparations  of  war  were  made,  and  sent  into  Scotland ;  and 
what  other  foi*ces  were  assembled  in  foreign  countries;  yea,  in  what  manner  a 
shameful  peace  was  made  by  the  French  with  king  Philip  to  employ  all  the  forces 
of  France  to  pursue  all  the  matter  by  force,  which  by  God's  providence,  and 
the  queen's  majesty  contrary  power,  were  repelled;  and  afterwards,  by  her 
husband's  death,  her  fortune  and  power  being  changed,  the  intention  began  to 
hide  itself;  and  although  by  the  Scottish  queen's  commissaries  an  accord  was  made 
at  Edinbrough,  to  rek>rm  all  those  tides,  and  claims,  and  pretences,  yet  to  this 
day,  by  delays  and  cavillations,  the  ratification  of  that  treaty  has  been  deferred. 
And  so  now,  as  soon  as  she  shall  feel  her  power,  she  will  set  the  same  again 
abroad,  and  by  considering  of  such  errors  as  were  committed  in  the  first,  her 
friends  and  allies  will  amend  the  same,  and  proceed  substantially  to  her  purpose. 
By  some  it  was  thought  plainly,  that  the  peril  was  greater  of  this  marriage  with 
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the  lord  DarnleVt  beins  a  subject  of  ibis  reabn,  than  with  the  mightiest  prince 
abroad,  for  by  tnis,  he  being  of  this  reakn,  and  having  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  other  respecls ,  made  a  party  here,  should  increase  by  force  with  diroioution 
of  the  power  of  the  realm ;  in  that  whatsoever  power  he  could  make  by  the  faction 
of  the  papist,  and  other  discontented  persons  here,  should  be  as  it  were  deducted 
oat  of  the  power  of  this  realm ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  a  stranger,  she  could  not  be 
assured  of  any  part  here ;  so  as  by  this  marriage  she  should  £ave  a  portion  of  ber 
own  power  to  serve  her  turn,  and  a  small  portion  of  adversaries  at  home  in  our  own 
bowels,  always  seem  more  dangerous  than  treble  the  like  abroad,  whereof  the 
examples  are  ia  our  own  stories  many,  that  foreign  powers  never  prevailed  in  this 
realm,  but  with  the  help  of  some  at  home.  It  was  also  remembered,  that  seeing  how 
before  this  attempt  of  marriaee,  it  is  found,  and  manifestly  seen,  that  in  every 
corner  of  the  realm,  the  faction  that  most  favoureth  the  Scottish  tide,  is  grown 
stout  and  bold,  vea  seen  manifestly  in  this  court,  both  in  hall  and  chamber^  it 
couM  not  be  but  (except  good  heed  were  speedily  given  to  it)  by  this  marriage,  and 
by  the  practice  of  the  fautors  thereof,  the  same  faction  would  shortly  increase, 
and  grow  so  great  and  dangerous,  as  the  redress  thereof  would  be  almost  desperate. 
And  to  this  purpose  it  was  remembered,  how  of  late  in  perusing  of  the  substance 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  the  countries  of  the  realm,  scandy  a  third  was 
found  fully  assured  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of  religicm,  upon  which  only  string 
the  queen  of  Scolts  tide  doth  bang,  and  some  doubt  might  be,  that  the  friends  of  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  his  had  more  knowledge  hereof  than  was  thought,  and  thereby 
made  avant  now  in  Scotland,  and  their  party  was  so  great  in  England  as  the  queen  s 
majesty  durst  not  attempt  to  contrai'y  his  man'iage.  And  in  this  sort  was  the  sum 
of  the  perils  declared,  being  notwithstanding  more  largely  and  plainly  set  out,  and 
made  so  apparent  by  many  sure  arguments,  as  no  one  of  the  council  could  deny  them 
to  be  but  many  and  very  dangerous. 

SECOND  QtJBSTlOlf. 

The  question  of  this  consultation  was  what  were  meet  to  be  done  to  avoid  these 
perils ,  or  else  to  divert  the  force  thereof  from  hurting  the  realm  ;  wherein  there 
were  a  great  number  of  particular  devises  propounded,  and  yet  the  more  pai*t  of 
them  was  reduced  by  some  into  three  heads. 

i.  The  first  thought  necessary  by  ail  persons,  as  the  only  thing  of  the  most 
moment  and  elBcacy,  to  remedy  ail  these  peiils,  and  many  others,  and  such  as 
without  it,  no  other  remedy  could  be  found  sufficient,  and  that  was  to  obtain  that 
the  queen^s  majesty  would  marry,  and  make  therein  no  lon^  delay* 

2.  The  second  was,  to  advance,  establish,  and  fortify  indeeo  the  profession  of 
religion,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  and  to  diminish,  weaken,  and  feeble  the 
contr^y. 

3.  The  third  was,  to  proceed  in  sundry  things,  either  to  disappoint  and  break  this 
tDtended  marriage,  or,  at  the  least,  thereby  to  procure  the  same  not  to  be  so  hurtful 
to  this  realm  as  otherwise  it  will  be.  « 

The  first  of  these  three  hath  no  particular  rights  in  it,  but  an  earnest  and  unfeigned 
desire  and  suite,  with  aU  humbleness,  by  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  advice  and- 
council  to  the  queen  s  majesty,  that  she  would  defer  no  more  time  from  marriage, 
whereby  the  good  subjects  of  tne  realm  might  stay  their  hearts,  to  depend  upon  her 
majesty,  and  the  issue  of  her  body,  without  which  no  suretj  can  be  devised  to  ascer- 
tain any  person  of  continuance  of  their  families  or  posterities,  to  enjoy  that  which 
otherwise  should  come  to  them. 

Second,  concerning  the  matters  of  religion,  wherein  both  truth  and  policy  were 
joined  together,  had  these  particulars. 

First,  whereas  of  late  the  adversaries  of  religion,  in  the  realm,  have  taken  occasion 
to  comfort  and  increase  their  faction,  both  in  Ensland,  Scotland,  and  abroad,  with 
a  rumour  and  expectation  that  the  religion  shall  oe  shordy  changed  in  this  realm, 
by  means  that  the  bishops,  by  the  (queen's  majesty's  commandment,  have  of  late 
dealt  streightly  with  some  persons  oft  good  religion,  because  they  had  forborne  to 
wear  certain  apparel,  and  such  like  things ;  Knng  more  of  form  and  accidents, 
than  of  any  substance,  for  that  it  is  well  known  that  ber  majesty  had  no  meaning 
to  comfort  the  adversaries,  but  only  to  maintain  an  uniformity  as  well  in  things 
external,  aa  in  the  substance,  nor  yet  hath  any  intention  to  make  any  change  of  the* 
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i«ligion»  ftt  it  ia  tttablishfld  by  laws.  It  was  thought  by  all  men  Tery  necessarr,  for 
the  suppressing  of  the  pride  and  arrogancy  of  the  adversaries,  indirectly  hereby  to 
notify,  Dy  her  q)ecial  letters  to  the  two  archbishops,  that  her  former  oommandraent 
was  only  to  retain  an  uniformity,  and  not  CO  give  any  occasion  to  any  person  to  mis- 
judge of  her  majesty,  in  the  cliange  of  any  part  of  religion,  bnt  that  she  did  deter- 
mine Gnnly  to  maintain  the  form  of  her  religion,  as  it  was  established,  and  to  punish 
such  as  did  therein  violate  her  laws.  And  in  these  points,  some  also  wished  that  it 
might  please  her  archbishops,  that  if  they  should  see  that  the  adversaries  cootinoed 
in  taking  occasion  to  fortify  their  faction,  that  in  that  case  they  should  tise  a  ntode- 
ration  therein,  until  the  neit  parliament,  at  which  time,  some  good,  uniform,  and 
decent  order  might  be  devised,  and  established^  for  such  ceremonies,  so  as  both 
uniformity  and  gravity  might  be  retained  amongst  the  clergy. 

The  second  means  was,  that  the  quondam  bishops,  and  others,  which  had  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  queen^s  majesty  s  power  over  them,  according  to  the  law,  and 
were  of  late  dispersed  in  the  plague  time  to  sundry  places  abroad,  where  it  is 
known  they  cease  not  to  advance  their  faction,  might  be  returned  to  the  Tbwer,  or 
some  other  prison,  where  they  mieht  not  have  sucn  liberty  to  seduce  and  inveigle 
the  queen  8  majesty^s  subjects,  as  they  daily  do. 

The  third  means  was,  that  where  the  bishops  do  complain  that  they  dare  not 
execute  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  to  the  fuitberance  of  religion,  for  fear  ofthe  premu- 
nire  wherewith  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  realm,  being  not  best  affected  m  reli- 
gion, do  threaten  them,  and  in  many  cases  lett  not  to  pinch  and  deface  them,  that 
upon  such  cases  opened,  some  convenient  authority  might  be  given  them,  from  the 
queen*s  majesty,  to  continue  during  her  pleasure. 

The  fourth  was,  that  there  were  dailv  lewd,  injudicious,  and  unlawful  books 
in  Enslish  brought  from  beyond  seas,  ana  are  boldly  received,  read,  and  kept,  and 
especiaUy  in  the  north,  seducing  of  great  numbers  ofgood  subjects,  the  like  badness 
whereof  was  never  suiOTered  in  any  other  princesses  time,  that  some  streight  order 
might  be  given  to  avoid  the  same,  and  that  it  might  be  considered  by  the  jud^, 
what  manner  of  crime  the  same  is,  to  maintain  such  books,  made  directly  agauist 
her  majesty's  authority,  and  maintaining  a  foreign  power,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm. 

The  fifth  was,  that  where  a  great  number  of  monks,  fryars,  and  such  lewd  per- 
sons, are  fled  out  of  ScotIan4,  and  do  serve  in  England,  especially  in  the  north,  as 
curates  of  churches,  and  all  such  of  them  as  are  not  found  honest  and  conformable, 
may  be  banished  out  of  the  reahn,  for  that  it  appeareth  they  do  sow  sedition  in  the 
realm,  in  many  places,  and  now  will  increase  their  doings. 

The  sixth,  where  sundry  having  ecclesiastical  livings,  are  on  the  other  side  the 
sea,  and  from  thence  maintain  sedition  in  the  realm ;  that  livings  may  be  better 
bestowed  to  the  commodity  ofthe  realm,  upon  good  subjects. 

The  seventh  is,  that  the  judges  ofthe  realm,  having  no  small  authority  in  this 
realm,  in  governance  of  all  property  of  the  realm,  might  be  sworn  to  the  queen  s 
majesty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  so  thereby  they  should  for  con-* 
science  sake  maintain  the  queen's  majesty's  authority. 

TBB  PAETICVLABS  OP  THE  THIBD  IlfTBIfTION  TO   BREAK  AlfD  AyOID  THIS  MAEEIAeE,  OB 

TO  DIVBET  THE  PEEIX.8. 

First  to  break  this  marriage,  considering  nothing  can  likely  do  it,  but  force,  or 
fear  of  force ,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  these  means  following  might  occasion  the 
breach  of  the  marriaee. 

1.  That  the  earl  of  Bedford  repair  to  his  charge. 

2.  That  the  works  at  Berwick  be  more  advanced. 

3.  That  the  earrison  be  there  increased. 

4.  That  all  the  wardens  put  their  frontiers  in  order  with  speed,  to  be  ready  at 
an  bourns  warning. 

5.  That  some  noble  person,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  or  the  earl  of  Salop,  or  such 
other,  be  sent  into  Yorkshire,  to  be  lieutenant-general  in  the  north. 

6.  That  preparations  be  made  of  a  power,  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve,  either  at 
Berwick,  or  to  invade  Scotland. 

7.  That  presently  lady  Lennox  be  committed  to  some  place,  where  she  may  he 
kept  from  giving  or  receiving  of  intelligence. 
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8.  Thai  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  hit  son  may  be  aenl  for,  and  required  to  be  sent 
home  by  the  queen  of  ScotU,  according  to  the  treaty;  and  if  they  shall  not  come, 
then  to  denounce  to  the  queen  of  Scotts  ihe  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  thereupon  to 
enter  with  hostility ;  by  which  proceeding,  hope  is  conceiyed  (so  the  same  be  done 
in  deeds  and  not  in  shews)  that  the  marriage  will  be  avoided,  or  at  the  least  that  it 
may  be  qualified  from  many  perils;  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  done  herein,  is  to  be 
executed  with  speed,  whilst  she  has  a  party  in  Scotland  that  favoureth  not  the  mar- 
riage, and  before  any  league  made  by  the  queen  of  Scotts  with  France  or  Spain. 

9.  Some  other  allows  well  of  ail  these  proceedings,  saving  of  proceeding  to  hosli* 
lity,  but  all  do  agree  in  the  rest,  and  also  to  these  particularities  following. 

10.  That  the  earlTs  lauds  upon  his  refusal,  or  his  son^s  refusing,  should  be  seized, 
and  bestowed  in  gift  or  custody,  as  shall  please  her  majesty,  upK>n  good  subjects. 

i  1.  That  all  manifest  favourers  of  the  earl,  in  the  north,  or  elsewhere,  be  inquired 
for,  and  that  they  be,  by  sundry  means,  well  looked  to. 

12.  That  enquiry  be  made  in  I  he  north,  who  have  the  stewardshfp  of  the  queen*s 
majesty  s  lands  there,  and  that  no  person,  deserving  mistrust^  be  suffered  to  have 
governance  or  rule  of  any  of  her  subjects  or  lands  in  the  north,  bul  only  to  retain 
their  fees,  and  more  trusty  persons  have  rule  of  the  same  people's  lands. 

13.  That  all  frequent  passages  into  this  realm,  to  and  from  Scotland,  be  restrained 
to  all  Scottish  men,  saving  such  as  have  safe-conduct,  or  be  especially  recommended 
from  Mr.  Randolph,  as  favourers  of  the  realm. 

H.  That  some  intelligence  be  used  with  such  in  Scotland,  as  favour  not  the  man* 
riage,  and  they  comforted  fi*om  time  to  time.  ^ 

15.  That  the  queens  majesty's  household,  chamber,  and  pensioners,  be  better 
seen  unto,  to  avoid  broad  and  uncomely  speech  used  by  sundry  against  the  state  of 
the  realm. 

16.  That  the  younger  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  Mr.  Charles,  be  removed  to 
some  place  where  he  may  be  forthcoming. 

1 7.  That  considering  the  faction  and  title  of  the  queen  of  Scotts,  hath  now  of  long 
time  received  great  favour,  and  continued,  by  the  queen's  majesty's  favour  herein  to 
the  queen  of  Scotts  and  her  ministers,  and  the  lady  Catharine,  whom  the  said  queen 
of  Scotts  accompted  as  a  competitor  unto  her  in  pretence  of  title,  it  may  please 
the  queen's  majesty,  by  some  exterior  act,  to  shew  some  remission  of  her  displeasure 
to  the  lady,  and  to  the  earl  of  Harlford,  that  the  queen  of  Scoits  thereby  may  find 
•ome  change,  and  her  friends  put  in  doubt  of  further  proceeding  therein. 

1 8.  That  whosoever  shall  be  lieutenant  in  the  north,  sir  Ralph  Sadler  may  accom- 

19.  That  with  speed  the  realm  of  Ireland  may  be  committed  to  a  new  governor. 

20.  Finally,  that  these  advices  being  considered  by  her  majesty,  it  may  please 
her  to  choose  which  of  them  she  liketh,  and  to  put  them  in  execution  in  deeds,  and 
not  to  pass  them  over  in  consultations  and  speeches. 

For  it  is  to  be  assured,  that  her  adversaries  will  use  all  means  to  put  their  inten- 
tion in  execution.  Some  by  practice,  some  by  force,  when  time  shall  serve,  and  no 
time  can  serve  so  well  the  queen's  majesty  to  interrupt  the  perils  as  now  at  the  first, 
before  the  queen  of  Scotts  purposes  be  fully  settled. 

N».  XI.  p.  156. 

BAKDOLPH  ^  TO  THB  EAML  OF  LEIGBSTEft,  raOM  BDIHBUBGH,  THB  3iST  OF  JVtYy  1565. 

May  it  please  your  lordship,  I  have  received  your  lordships  letter  by  my  servant, 
sufficient  testimony  of  your  lordship's  favour  towards  me,  whereof  I  think  myself 
always  so  assured,  that,  what  other  mishap  soever  befal  mc,  I  have  enough  to  com- 
fort myself  with ;  though  I  have  not  at  this  time  received  neither  accordiog  to  the 
need  I  stand,  nor  the  necessity  of  the  service  that  I  am  employed  in,  will  i-atber 
pass  it,  as  I  may  with  patience,  than  trouble  your  lordship  to  be  further  suiter  for 
mc,  when  there  is  so  fitde  hope  that  any  good  will  be  done  for  me.  I  doubt  not 
but  your  lordship  balh  heard  by  such  information  as  I  have  given  from  hence,  what 
the  present  state  of  this  country  is,  how  this  queen  is  now  become  a  maiTied  wife, 
andher  husband,  the  self-same  day  of  his  marriage,  made  a  king.     In  their  desires, 

i  Gott.  Lib.  Gal.  b.  ii.  fol.  216.     An  original. 
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hitherto,  they  have  found  so  much  to  their  contentment,  that  if  the  rest  succeed 
and  prosper  accordingly,  they  may  think  themselves  much  happier,  than  there  is 
appearance  that  they  shaU  be ;  so  many  discontented  minds,  so  much  mishking  of 
the  subjects  to  have  these  matters  thus  ordered,  and  in  this  sort  to  be  brouglit  to 
pass,  I  never  heard  of  any  marriage ;  so  little  hope,  so  little  comfort  as  men  do 
talk  was  never  seen,  at  any  time,  when  men  should  most  have  shewed  themselves 
to  rejoice,  if  that  consideration  of  her  own  honour  and  well  of  her  country  had  been 
had  as  appertained  in  so  weighty  a  case.    This  is  now  their  fear,  the  overthrow  of 
religion,  the  breach  of  amitie  with  the  queen^s  majesty^and  the  destruction  of  as  many 
of  the  nobility  as  she  hath  misliking  of,  or  that  he  liketh  to  pitch  a  quarrel  unto. 
To  see  all  these  inconvenieucys  approaching^  there  are  a  good  number  that  may 
sooner  lament  with  themselves  and  complain  to  their  neighbours,  than  be  able  to  find 
remedie  to  help  them;  some  attempt  with  all  the  force  they  have,  but  are  too  weak 
to  do  any  good ;  what  is  required  otherways,  or  what  means  there  is  made,  your 
lordship  knoweth ;  what  will  be  answered,  or  what  will  be  done,  therein,  we  are  in 
areat  doubt ;  and  though  your  intent  be  never  so  good  unto  us,  yet  do  we  so  much 
fear  your  delay,  that  our  ruin  shall  prevent  your  support  when  coutfcil  is  once  taken. 
Nothing  so  needful,  as  speedy  execution.     Upon  the  queen*s  majesty  we  wholly 
depend,  in  her  majesty's  bands  it  standeth  to  save  our  lives,  or  to  suffer  us  to  perish ; 
^eater  honour  her  maja^ty  cannot  have,  tbun  in  that  which  lieth  in  her  ma- 
jesty's power  to  do  for  us,  the  sums  are  not  great,  the  numbers  of  men  are  not 
many  that  we  desire ;  many  will  dayly  hi  found,  tho'  this  will  be  some  chaise ; 
men  grow  dayly,  though,  at  this  time,  I  think  her  majesty  shall  lose  but  few ;  her 
friends  here  beins  once  taken  away,  where  will  her  majesty  find  the  like?    I  speak 
least  of  that  whicn  I  think  is  most  earnestly  intended  by  thb  queen,  and  her  hus- 
band, when  by  him  it  was  lately  said,  that  (le  cared  more  for  the  papists  in  England, 
than  he  did  for  the  protestauts  in  Scotland:  if  therefore  his  hopes  be  so  great  in  the 
papists  of  England,  what  may  your  lordship  believe  that  he  thinketh  of  the  pro- 
testauts there?  for  his  birth,  lor  bis  nurntour,  for  the  honour  he  hath  to  be  of  kine  to 
the  queen  my  mistress,  if  in  preferrins  those  that  are  the  queen  s  majestie*s  worst  sub- 
jects to  those  that  i^re  her  best,  he  declareth  what  mind  he  beareth  to  the  queen  sroa- 
jestie^s  self,  any  man  may  say  it  is  slenderly  rewarded,  and  his  duty  evil  forgotten ;  he 
would  now  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  both  the  religions,  she  to  use  her  mass,  and 
he  to  come  sometimes  to  the  preaching ;  they  were  married  with  a.ll  the  solemnities 
of  the  popish  time,  saving  that  he  lleard  not  the  mass;  his  speech  and  talk  argueth 
his  mind,  and  yet  would  he  hm  seei&to  the  wo>ld  that  he  were  of  some  religion  ;  bis 
words  to  all  men,  against  v«rhom  he  conceivetb  any  displeasure  how  unjust  soever  it 
be,  so  proud  and  spilfull,  that  rather  he  seemeth  a  monarch  of  the  world,  than  he 
that,  not  long  since,  we  have  seen  and  known  the  lord  Damley ;  he  lookelh  now  for 
reverence  of  many  that  have  little  will  to  give  it  him ;  and  some  there  are  that  do  give 
it,  that  think  him  little  worth  of  it.     All  honour  that  may  be  attributed  unto  any  man 
by  a  wife,  he  hath  it  wholly  and  fully ;  all  praises  that  may  be  spoken  of  bim  be 
lacketh  not  from  herself:  all  dignities  that  she  can  endue  him  with,  which  are  already 
given  and  granted ;  no  man  pleaseth  her  that  contentelh  not  him ;  and  what  may  1 
say  more,  she  hath  tfivcn  over  to  him  her  whole  will,  to  be  ruled  and  guided  as 
himself  best  liketh ;  she  can  as  much  prevail  with  him,  in  any  thing  that  is  against  Lb 
will,  as  your  lordship  may  with  me  to  persuade  that  I  should  hang  my  sell ;  this  last 
dignity  out  of  hand  to  have  been  proclaimed  king,  she  would  have  it  ddferred  untill  it 
were  agreed  by  parliament,  or  he  had  been  himself  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that 
things  done  in  bis  name  might  have  the  better  authority.     He  would,  in  no  case, 
have  it  deferred  one  day,  and  either  then  or  never ;  whereupon  this  doubt  has  risen 
amongst  our  men  of  law,  whether  she  being  clad  with  a  husband,  and  a  husband  not 
twenty-one  year»,  any  thing  without  parharoent  can  be  of  strength,  that  is  done 
between  them ;  upon  SatuinJay  at  afternoon  these  matters  were  long  in  debating. 
And  before  they  were  well  resolved  upon,  at  nine  hours  at  night,  by  three  heralds,  at 
sound  of  the  trumpet  he  was  proclaimed  king.     This  was  the  night  before  the  mar- 
riage ;  this  day,  Monday  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  the  lords,  all  that  were  in  the  toun, 
were  present  at  the  proclaiming  of  him  again,  where  no  man  srjd  so  much  as  Amen, 
saving  his  father,  that  cried  out  aloud  uod  save  his  queen !     The  manner  of  the 
marriage  was  in  this  sort :  upon  Sunday  in  the  morning  between  five  and  six,  she  was 
conveyed  by  divers  of  her  nobles  to  the  chapell ;  she  had  upon  her  back  the  great 
mourning  gown  of  black,  with  the  great  wide  mourning  hood,  not  unHke  unto  that 
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which  she  wore  the  doulfuli  day  of  the  hurial  of  her  husband;  she  ^as  led  into  the 
chapell,  by  the  earl  of  Lennox  and  Athol,  and  there  was  she  left  untill  her  husband 
came,  who  also  was  conveyed  by  the  same  lords,  the  minister  priests,  two,  do  there 
receive  them,  the  bands  are  asked  the  third  time,  and  an  instrument  Ukcn  by  a  notour 
that  no  man  said  against  them,  or  alledged  any  cause  why  the  marriage  might  not 
proceed.  The  words  were  spoken,  the  lings  which  were  three,  the  middle  a  rich 
diamond,  were  put  upon  her  hnger ;  they  kneel  tojgether,  and  many  prayers  said  over 
them,  she  tarrieth  out  the  mass,  and  he  uketh  a  kiss,  and  leaveih  her  there,  and  went 
to  her  chamber,  whither  within  a  space  shefoUoweth ;  and  being  required,  according 
to  the  solemnity,  to  cast  off  her  cares  and  leave  aside  those  sorrowful  garments,  and 
give  herself  to  a  more  pleasant  life,  after  some  pretty  refusall,  more  I  believe  for 
manner  sake  than  grief  of  heart,  she  suffered  them  that  stood  by,  every  man  that 
could  approach,  to  take  out  a  pin,  and  so  being  committed  to  her  ladies,  changed  her 
garments  but  went  not  to  bed,  to  signify  to  the  world  that  it  was  not  lust  that  moved 
them  to  marry,  but  only  the  necessity  other  country,  not,  if  God  will,  long  to  leave 
it  destitute  ofan  heir.  Suspicious  men,  or^uch  as  are  given  of  all  things  to  make  the 
worst,  would  that  it  should  be  believed,  that  they  knew  each  other  before  that  th<^ 
came  there;  I  would  not  your  lordship  should  so  believe  it,  the  likelihoods  are  so 
great  to  tbe  contrary,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  see  such  an  act  done  I  would  not 
believe  it.  A  f ter  the  marriage  foUoweth  commonly  great  cheer  and  dancing :  to  theii- 
dinner  they  were  conveyed  by  the  whole  nobiUty ;  the  trumpets  sound;  a  largess 
cried ;  mony  thrown  about  the  house  in  great  abundance,  to  such  as  were  happy 
to' get  any  part ;  they  dine  both  at  one  Uble,  she  upon  the  upper  hand ;  there  serve 
her  these  earls,  Atbole  sewer,  Morton  carver,  Craufoord  cup-bearer;  these  serve 
him  in  like  offices,  earls  Eglington,  Gasseb,  and  Glencairh;  after  dinner  they  danced 
awhile,  and  then  retired  themselves  till  the  hour  of  supper;  and  as  ihey  diued  so  do 
they  sup,  some  dancing  there  was,  and  so  they  go  to  bed ;  of  all  this  I  have  written  to 
jour  lordship  I  am  not  oculatus  testis,  to  this,  but  of  the  verity  your  lordship  shall  not 
need  to  doubt,  howsoever  I  came  by  it ;  I  was  sent  for  to  have  been  at  the  supper,  but 
like  a  currish  or  uncourtly  carle  1  refused  to  be  there;  and  yet  that  which  your 
lordship  may  think  might  move  me  much,  to  have  had  the  sight  of  my  mistress, 
of  whom  these  eighteen  days  by  just  account  I  got  not  a  sight,  I  am  my  lord  Uken 
by  all  that  sort  as  a  very  evil  person,  which  in  mv  heart  I  do  well  allow,  and 
like  of  myself  the  better,  for  yet  can  I  not  find  either  honest  or  good  that  liketh 
their  doings.  I  leave  at  this  Ume  furthei-  to  trouble  your  lordship,  craving  pardon 
for  my  long  silence.  I  have  more  ado  than  I  am  able  to  discharee,  I  walk  now 
more  abroad  by  night  than  by  day,  and  the  day  too  little  to  discharge  myself  of 
that  which  I  conceive,  or  receive  in  the  night.  As  your  lordship,  I  am  sure,  is 
partaker  of  such  Icttera  as  I  write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  so  that  I  trust  that  he  shall  be  to 
this,  to  save  me  of  a  Uttle  labour,  to  write  the  same  again,  most  humbly  I  take  my 
leave  at  Edinburgh,  tbe  last  day  of  July,  1565. 

N».  XIL  p.  158. 

lbttsm  ot  tbb  eirl  of  sidpoad  to  the  borovrible  sir  william  cecil,  krt.  bee 
Majesty's  peiucipil  seceetaet,  iwd  ore  of  hba  highress's  peivt  cocncil  ^ 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  this  day  at  noon  captain  Brickwell  came  hither, 
who  brought  with  him  tbe  queen's  majesty's  letters  containing  her  full  resolution  and 
pleasure  for  all  things  he  had  in  charge  to  give  information  of,  saying  that  for  the 
aid  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation  there  is  nothing  determined,  or  at  the  least 
expressed  in  the  same  letters,  and  for  that  purpose  received  I  this  morning  a  letter 
subscribed  by  the  duke,  the  earl  of  Murray,  Giencarne,  and  others,  craving  to  be 
holpen  with  300  harquebusyers  ou^of  this  garrison,  for  their  better  defence.  And 
albeit,  I  know  riglit  well  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the  queen's  majesty  our 
sovereign's  good  wiU,  and  care  towards  thcra;  and  do  abo  understand  that  it  were 
very  requisite  to  have  them  holpen,  for  that  now  their  cause  is  to  be  in  this  manner 
decided,  and  that  it  now  standeth  upon  their  utter  overthrow  and  undoing ,  since  the 
queen's  party  is  at  the  least  5000,  and  they  not  much  above  1000;  besides  that  the  queen 
hath  harquebusyers,  and  they  have  none,  and  do  yet  want  the  powei-  that  the  earl 

4  Sept.  the  2od,  1565.    Paper  office,  rrom  the  original. 
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of  Arguyle  should  bring  to  them,  who  is  not  jet  Joined  with  theirs :  I  hare  there- 
upon thought  good  to  pray  you  to  be  a  means  to  learn  her  majesty's  pleasure  in 
this  behalf,  what,  and  now,  I  shall  answer  them,  or  otherwise  deal  in  this  matter, 
now  at  this  their  extreme  necessity.  For,  on  the  one  side,  Iveth  thereupon  their 
utter  ruin  and  overthrow,  and  the  miserable  subversion  of  religion  there ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  to  adventure  so  great  and  weighty  a  matter  as  this  is  (albeit  it  be  but 
of  a  few  soldiers,  for  a  small  time),  without  good  warraunte,  and  thereby  to  bring, 
peradventure,  upon  our  heads  some  wilful  warrs,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  leave 
the  place  unfurnished  (having  in  the  whole  but  800),  without  any  grant  of  new 
supply  for  the  same ;  and,  by  that  means  also,  to  leave  the  marches  here  the  mare 
suDJect  to  invasion,  while  in  the  mean  season  new  helps  are  preparing;  to  this  know 
not  I  what  to  say  or  how  to  do.  And  so  much  more  I  marvel  thereof,  as  diat 
having  so  many  times  written  touching  this  matter,  no  resolute  determination 
Cometh.  And  so  between  the  writing  and  looking  for  answer,  the  occasion  cannot 
pass,  but  must  needs  proceed  and  have  success.  God  turn  it  to  his  glory ;  hot 
surely  all  men*s  reason  hath  great  cause  to  fear  it.  Such  a  ptish  it  is  now  come 
imto,  as  this  little  supply  would  do  much  good  to  advance  God's  honour,  to  con- 
tinue her  majesty's  sreat  and  careful  memory  of  them,  and  to  preserve  a  great  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  If  it  be  not  now  helpen  it  is  gone  for  ever.  Your  good 
will  and  aflection  that  way  I  do  nothing  mistrust,  and  herein  shall  take  such  good 
advice  as  by  any  means  I  can.  I  received  from  these  lords  two  papers  inclosed, 
the  effect  whereof  shall  appear  unto  you.  For  those  matters  that  captain  ftickwell 
brous;ht,  I  shall  answer  you  by  my  next,  and  herewith  send  you  two  letters  from 
Mr.  Randolph,  both  received  this  day.  By  him  you  shall  hear  that  the  protestants 
are  retired  from  Edenborough,  further  off.  So  I  nope  your  resolution  for  their  aid 
shall  come  in  time,  if  it  come  with  speed,  for  that  they  will  not  now  so  presently 
need  them ;  and  so  with  my  hearty  thanks  commit  you  to  God.  From  Berwick, 
thb2nd  of  Sept.  1565. 

N».  Xm.  p.  158. 

THE  QOEClf  TO  TflB  EAftl  OF  BBDFOED  K 

Upon  the  advertizements  lately  received  from  you,  with  such  other  things  as  came 
also  from  the  lord  Scrope  and  Thomas  Randolph,  and  upon  the  whole  matter  well 
considered,  we  have  thus  determined.  We  will  with  all  the  speed  that  we  can, send 
to  you  30001.  to  be  thus  used.  If  you  shall  certainly  understand  that  the  earl  of 
Murray  hath  such  want  of  money,  as  the  impresting  to  him  of  1 0001.  might  stand 
him  in  stead  for  the  help  to  defend  himself,  ^ou  shall  presently  let  him  secretly  to 
understand,  that  you  wiU,  as  of  yourself,  let  him  have  so  much,  and  so  we  will  that 
you  let  him  have,  in  the  most  secret  sort  that  you  can,  when  the  said  sum  shall 
come  to  you,  or  if  you  can,  by  any  good  means,  advance  him  some  part  thereof 
beforehand. 

The  other  20001.  you  shall  cause  to  be  kept  whole,  unspent,  if  it  be  not  that  you  shall 
see  necessary  cause  to  imprestsomepart  thereof  to  the  now  numbers  of  the  600  footmen 
and  100  hoi  semen ;  or  to  the  casting  out  of  wages  of  such  workmen,  as  by  sickness  or 
otherwise,  ought  to  be  discharged.  And  where  we  perceive,  by  your  sundry  letters,  the 
earnest  request  of  the  said  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates,  that  they  might  have,  at  the 
least,  300  of  our  soldiers  to  aid  them.  And  that  you  also  write,  that  tho'  we  would 
not  command  you  to  give  them  aid,  yet  if  we  would  but  wink  at  your  doing  herein, 
and  seem  to  blame  you  for  attempting  such  things,  as  you  with  the  help  of  others 
should  bring  about,  you  doubt  not  but  things  would  do  well ;  you  shall  understand 
for  a  truth,  that  we  have  no  intention,  for  many  respects,  to  maintain  any  other 
prince's  subjects,  to  take  arras  against  their  sovereign ;  neither  would, we  willingly 
do  any  thing  to  give  occasion  to  make  wars  betwixt  us  and  that  prince,  which  has 
caused  us  to  forbear,  hitherto,  to  give  you  any  power  to  let  them  be  aided  with  any 
men.  But  now,  considering  we  take  it,  that  they  are  pursued,  notwithstanding  their 
humble  submission  and  offer  to  be  ordered  and  tried  by  law  and  justice,  which  being 
refused  to  them,  they  are  retired  to  Dumfrese,  a  place  near  our  west  marches,  as  it 
seemeth  there  to  de/end  themselves,  and  adding  thereunto  the  good  intention  that 

«  Sept.  the  12th,  1565.    Paper  office. 
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presently  the  French  king  pretendeth,  by  sending  one  of  his  to  join  with  some  one  of 
ours,  and  jointly  to  treat  with  that  queen^  and  to  induce  her  to  forbear  this  manner 
of  violent  and  rigorous  proceeding  against  her  subjects,  for  which  purpose  the  French 
ambassador  here  with  us  has  lately  written  to  that  queen,  whereof  answer  is  daily 
looked  for ;  to  the  intent  in  the  mean  time  the  said  lords  should  not  be  oppressed  and 
ruined  for  lack  of  some  help  to  defend  them,  we  are  content  and  do  authorize,  if  you 
shall  see  it  necessary  for  tneir  defence,  to  let  thein  (as  of  your  own  adventw*e,  and 
without  notifying  that  you  have  any  direction  therein  from  us)  to  have  the  number 
of  300  soldiers,  to  be  taken,  either  in  whole  bands,  or  to  be  drawn  out  of  all  your 
bands,  as  you  shall  see  cause.  And  to  cover  the  matter  the  better,  you  shall  send 
these  numbers  to  Carlisle,  as  to  be  laid  there  in  garrison,  to  defend  that  march,  now 
in  this  time  that  such  powers  are  on  the  other  part  drawing  to  those  frontiers,  and 
so  from  thence  as  you  shall  see  cause  to  direct  of,  the  same  numbers^  or  any  of  them, 
may  most  covertly  repair  to  the  said  lords,  when  you  shall  expressly  advertize,  that 
you  send  them  that  aid  only  for  their  defence,  and  not  therewith  to  make  war  against 
the  queen,  or  to  do  any  thing  that  may  offend  her  person ;  wherein  you  shall  so  pre- 
cisely deal  with  them,  that  they  may  perceive  your  care  to  be  such  as  if  it  should 
otherwise  appear,  your  danger  should  ne  so  great,  as  all  the  friends  you  have  could 
not  be  able  to  save  yon  towards  us.  And  so  we  assure  you  our  conscience  moveth  us 
to  charge  you  so  to  proceed  with  them ;  for  otherwise  than  to  pi*eseiTe  them  from 
ruin,  we  do  not  yield  to  give  them  aid  of  money  or  men :  And  yet  we  would  not  that 
either  of  these  were  known  to  be  pur  act,  but  rather  to  be  covered  with  your  own 
desire  and  attempt. 

N«.  XIV.  p.  162. 

ElimOLPB  TO  CEGIJ;.,  FAOM  EDIRB17BGH,  7tB  FBB.  1565-6  '. 

My  humble  duty  considered;  what  to  write  of  the  present  state  of  the  country  I 
am  so  uncertain,  by  reason  of  the  daily  alterations  of  men's  minds,  that  it  maketh  me 
much  slower  than  otherwise  I  would.  Within  these  few  days  there  was  some  good 
hope,  that  this  queen  would  have  shewed  some  favour  towards  the  lords,  and  that 
Robert  Melvin  should  have  returned  unto  them  with  comfort  upon  some  conditions. 
Since  that  time,  there  are  come  out  of  France  Clemau  by  land,  and  Thometon 
by  sea  ;  the  one  from  the  cardinal,  the  other  from  the  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Since 
whose  arrival  neither  can  there  be  good  word  gotten,  nor  appearance  of  any  good 
intended  them,  except  that  they  be  able  to  perswade  the  queen  s  majesty,  our  sove- 
reign ,  to  make  her  heir  apparent  to  the  croun  of  England .  I  write  of  this  nothing  less 
than  I  know  that  she  hath  spoken.  And  by  \ill  means  that  she  thinketh  the  best  doth 
travaile  to  bring  it  to  pass.  There  is  a  band  lately  devised,  in  which  the  late  pope,  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  divers  princes  of  Italy,  and  the 
queen-mother  suspected  to  be  of  the  same  confederacy  to  maintain  papistry  through- 
out christiandom;  this  band  was  sent  out  of  France  by  Thometon,  ana  is  subscribed 
by  this  queen,  the  copy  thereof  remaining  with  her,  and  the  principal  to  be  returned 
very  shortlie,  as  I  hear,  by  Mr.  Stephen  WUlson,  a  fit  minister  lor  such  a  devilish 
devise ;  if  the  coppie  hereof  may  be  gotten,  that  shall  be  sent  as  I  conveniently  may. 
Monsieur  Ramboltet  came  to  this  toun  upon  Monday,  he  spoke  that  night  to  the  oueen 
and  her  husband,  but  not  long ;  the  next  day  he  held  long  conferences  with  them  DOth, 
but  nothing  came  to  the  knowledge  of  any  whereof  they  intreated.  I  cannot  speak 
with  any  that  hath  any  hope  that  there  will  be  any  good  done  for  the  lords  by  him, 
though  it  is  said  that  he  hath  verv  ^ood  will  to  do  so  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power. 
He  iM  lodged  near  to  the  court,  and  liveth  upon  the  queen's  charges.  Upon  Sunday 
the  order  is  given,  whereat  means  made  to  many  to  be  present  that  day  at  the  mass. 
Upon  Candlemas-day  there  carried  tlieir  candles,  with  the  queen,  her  husband,  the 
earie  of  L*ennox,  and  earleAthol;  divers  other  lords  have  been  called  together  and 
required  to  be  at  the  mass  that  day,  some  have  promised,  as  Casseb,  Montgomerie, 
Seton,  Cathness.  Others  have  refused,  as  Fleming,  Levingston,  Lindsay,  Hunlly ,  and 
Bothel ;  and  of  them  all  Bolhel  is  the  stoutest,  but  worst  thought  of;  it  was  moved  in 
council  that  mass  should  have  been  in  St.  Giles  church,  which  I  believe  was  rather 
U>  tempt  men's  minds,  thto  intended  indeed ;  she  was  of  kte  minded  again  to  send 

*  An  original. 
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Robert  Melvin  to  Degotiate  with  luch  as  the  trusteth  in  amongst  the  queen  s  inaieskj's 
subjects,  of  whose  good  willis  this  way  I  trust  that  the  bruit  is  greater  than  the  truth, 
but  in  these  matters  her  majesty  is  too  wise  not  in  time  to  be  ware,  and  provide  for 
the  worst ;  some  in  that  country  are  thought  to  be  privie  unto  the  bands  and  con- 
federacie  of  which  I  have  written,  whereof  I  am  sure  there  is  some  things,  tho'  per- 
chance of  all  I  have  net  heard  the  truth ;  in  this  court  divera  quarles,  contentions, 
and  debates,  nothing  so  i^uch  sought  as  to  maintain  mischief  and  disorder.  David 
yet  retaineth  stiU  his  place,'  not  without  heart*grief  to  many,  that  see  their  soyereigo 
guided  chiefly  by  suck  a  fellow ;  the  queen  hath  utterly  refused  to  do  any  eood  to  my 
ford  of  Argyll,  and  it  is  said  that  shall  be  the  first  voyage  that  she  will  make  after  she 
is  delivered  of  being  with  child;  the  bruit  is  common  that  she  is,  but  hardly  beUeved 
of  many,  and  of  this  I  can  assure  you,  that  there  have  of  late  appeared  lome  tokens 
to  the  contrary. 

N«  XV.  p.  i66. 

TAKT   OF  1  LETTER  nOM    THE  EAEL   OF  BEDFOED  kWb   ME.  THO.  EAEDOLPH  TO   TEE 
XiOEDS   OF  THE   COUNCIL  OF  BKGLIED,  FROM  BAEWIGK,  27tH  OF  MiECH,  1566^ 

May  it  please  your  honours,  March  27,  IM6. 

Bering  of  so  maynie  matters  as  we  do,  and  fyndinee  such  varietie  in  the  re  ports, 
we  have  myche  ado  to  deceme  the  yerilie ;  which  maketh  us  the  slower  and  looi her 
to  put  any  thing  in  wryiin^e  to  the  entente  we  wold  not  that  your  honours,  and 
by  you  the  queen's  majestic,  our  sovereigne,  should  not  be  adfvertised  but  of  the 
very  trothe  as  we  can  rK>ssible.  To  this  end  we  thought  good  to  send  up  captain 
Garewe,  who  was  in  Ldinbourge  at  the  tyme  of  the  last  attemptate,  who  spoke 
there  with  diverse,  and  after  that  with  the  queen  s  self  and  her  husband,  conforroe 
to  that,  which  we  have  learned  by  others  and  know  by  this  reporte,  we  send  the 
same,  confirmed  by  the  parties  sell,  that  were  there  present  and  assysters  unto  thew 
that  were  executors  of  the  acte. 

This  we  fynde  for  cerUin,  that  the  queen's  husband  being  entered  into«  Tehement 
suspicion  of  David,  that  by  hym  some  tbynge  was  committed,  which  was  most  agaynste 
the  queen's  honour,  and  not  to  be  borue  uf  his  perte,  fyrste  communicated  his  mynde 
to  George  Duglas,  who  fynding  his  sorrowes  so  great  sought  all  the  mi^ns  he  coulde 
to  put  some  remedie  to  his  griefi*;  and  communicating  the  same  unto  my  lord  Ruihen 
by  the  king's  commandment,  no  other  way  e  coulde  be  found  then  that  David  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  waye.  Wherein  he  was  so  earnest  and  day  lye  pressed  the  same, 
that  no  reste  could  be  bad  unlyll  it  was  put  in  execution.  To  this  that  was  found 
good,  that  the  lord  Morion,  and  lord  Linosaye  should  be  made  privie  to  th'  inlente, 
tliat  iheie  might  have  their  friends  at  hande,  )f  neade  required ;  which  caused  them 
to  assemble  so  mayuy,  as  theie  thought  sufficient  against  the  tyme,  that  thin  determi- 
nation of  theirs  should  be  put  in  executione;  which  was  determined  the  ixth  oi  this 
instante  3  daies  afore  the  parliament  should  begyne,  at  which  time  the  sayde  lordes 
were  assured  that  the  erles  Argyle,  Morraye,  Rothes  and  their  complyces  should  have 
been  forfeited,  yf  the  king  could  not  be  persuaded  through  thisraeiins  to  be  their 
friends;  who  for  the  desyre  he  hade  that  this  intent  should  take  efiect  th' one  waye 
was  contente  to  yielde,  without  all  difficultie,  to  t'other,  with  this  condition,  that  ibeie 
should  give  their  consents,  that  he  might  have  the  crowne  matrimonial.  He  was  so 
impatient  to  see  these  things  he  saw,and  wei-eda^lye  brought  tohiseares,  that  be 
daylye  pressed  the  said  lord  Ruthen,  that  there  might  be  no  longer  delay  e;  and 
to  the  mtent  that  myght  be  manifesto  unto  the  world  that  he  approved  the  acte,  was 
content  to  be  at  the  doing  of  that  himself. 

Upon  Saturdaye  at  night  neire  unto  viii  of  the  clock  the  king  convey eth 
himself,  the  lord  Ruthen,  Gorge  Duglass,  and  two  others,  throwe  his  owne  chamber 
by  the  privy  stayers  up  to  the  queens  chamber,  going  to  which  there  is  a  cabinet 
about  xii  loot  square ;  in  the  same  a  little  low  reposing  bed  and  a  Ubie,  at  the 
which  theyr  were  sitting  at  the  supper  the  queene,  the  lady  Ai^gile,  and  David  with 
bis  capp  upon  his  head.  Into  the  cabinet  there  cometh  in  the  king  and  Lord  Ruthen. 
who  willed  David  to  come  forth,  saying,  that  was  no  place  for  him.  The  queen 
said,  that  it  was  her  will.    Her  howsband  answerede,  that  y«  was  against  her 

*'  An  original  hi  the  Cotton  Library.  Caligula,  b.  10.  fol.  S72. 
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honour.  Tbe  lord  Ratheu  then  said,  that  he  should  lerae  better  bis  dutie,  and 
offering  to  have  taken  him  by  the  arm,  Darid  took  the  aueen  by  the  blychtes  of  her 
gown  and  put  himself  behind  the  nueen  i?ho  wolde  ^ladlee  have  saved  him ;  but 
the  king  havinff  loosed  his  hand,  and  holding  her  in  his  arms,  David  was  thrust  out 
of  the  cabinet  thro  we  the  bed  chamber  into  the  chamber  of  presens,  whar  were  the 
lord  Morton,  lord  Lindsey,  who  intending  that  night  to  have  reserved  him,  and. the 
next  day  to  hang  him,  so  many  being  about  him,  that  bore  him  evil  will,  one 
thrust  him  into  the  boddie  with  a  dagger,  and  after  him  a  great  many  others,  so 
that  be  had  in  his  bodie  above  **  wonds.  It  is  told  for  certayne,  that  the  kingse 
own  dagger  was  left  sticking  in  him.  Wheather  he  stuck  him  or  not  we  cannot  be 
here  certayn.  He  was  not  slayne  in  the  queen  s  presens,  as  was  said,  but  going 
down  the  stayres  out  of  the  chamber  of  presens. 

There  remained  a  long  tyme  with  the  queen  her  howsband  and  the  lord  Ruthen, 
She  made,  as  we  here,  great  intercession  that  he  shold  have  no  harm.  She  blamed 
greatlee  her  howsband  that  was  the  actor  of  so  foul  a  deed.  It  is  said  that  he  did 
answer,  that  David  had  more  company  of  her  boddie  than  he  for  the  space  of  two 
months  ;  and  therefore  for  her  honour  and  his  own  contentment  he  .gave  his  consent 
that  he  should  be  taken  away.  ''  It  is  not"  (say the  she)  '*  the  woman's  part  to  seek 
the  husband,*'  and  therefore  in  that  the  fault  was  his  own.  He  said  that  when  he 
came,  she  either  wold  not  or  made  herself  sick.  **  Well,'*  say  the  she,  ''you  have 
taken  your  last  of  me  and  your  farewell."  Then  were  pity,  say  th  the  lordf  Ruthen, 
he  is  your  majesty's  husband  and  must  yield  duty  to  each  other.  '^  Why  may  I  not," 
saythe  she,  *'  leave  him  as  well  as  your  wife  did  her  husband  ?"  Other  have  done 
the  like.  The  lord  Ruthen  said  that  she  was  lawfully  divorced  fi-om  her  hus- 
band, and  for  no  such  cause  as  the  king  found  himsell  greve.  Besydes  this  man 
was  mean,  basse,  eneroie  to  the  nobility,  shame  to  her,  and  destruction  to  herself 
and  country.  '^  Well,"  saith  she,  '^  that  shall  be  dear  bludc  to  some  of  you,  yf  his 
be  spy  It.**  God  forbid,  sayth  the  lord  Ruthen ;  for  the  more  your  grace  showe 
yourself  offended,  the  world  will  judge  the  worse. 

Her  husband  this  tyme  speaketh  title,  herself  continually  weepeth.  The  lord 
Ruthen  being  ill  at  ease  and  weak  calleth  for  a  drink,  and  saythe,  ^^  This  I  must  do 
with  your  majesties  pardon,**  and  persuadeth  her  in  the  best  sort  he  could,  that 
she  would  pacify  herself.     Nothing  that  could  be  said  could  please  her. 

In  this  mean  time  there  rose  a  nombre  in  the  court;  to  pacify  which  there  went 
down  the  lord  Ruthen,  who  went  stravt  to  the  erles  Huutly,  Bothwell,  and  Atholl, 
to  quiet  them,  and  to  assure  them  for  the  king  that  nothing  was  intend  against  them. 
These  notwithstanding  taking  fear,  when  theie  heard  that  my  lord  of  Murray  would 
be  there  the  next  day,  and  Ai^yle  meet  them,  Huntly  and  Bothwell  both  eet  out  of 
a  window  and  so  depart.  Atholl  had  leave  of  the  kmg  with  Fiysh  and  Olandores 
(who  wa«  lately  called  Deysley  the  person  of  Owne)  to  go  where  they  wold,  and 
bring  Concorde  out  of  the  court  by  the  lord  uf  Lidington.  Theie  went  that  night  to 
such  places  where  they  thought  themselves  in  mostsauftie. 

Before  the  kingleaft  talk  with  the  queen,  in  the  hehngof  the  lord  Ruthen  she  was 
contents  that  he  shold  lie  with  her  that  night.  We  know  not  how  he  *  *  himself, 
but  came  not  at  h«r,  and  excused  hymself  to  his  friends,  that  he  was  so  sleepie,  that 
he  could  not  wake  in  due  season. 

There  were  in  this  companie  two  that  came  in  vrith  the  king ;  the  one  Andrewe 
Car  of  Fawdenside,  whom  the  queen  sa^th  would  have  strokeu  her  with  a  dagger, 
and  one  Patrick  Balentine,  brother  to  the  justice-clerk,  who  also,  her  grace  sayth, 
offered  a  dag  against  her  belly  with  the  cock  down.  We  have  been  earnestl)r  in 
hand  with  the  lord  Ruthen  to  know  the  varitie ;  but  he  assoureth  us  of  the  contrair«. 
There  were  in  tlie  queen's  chamber  the  lord  Robert,  Ailhur  Arskin,  one  or  two 
others.  They  at  tbe  first  offering  to  make  a  de/ence,  the  lord  Ruthen  drawd  his 
dagger,  and  4  mo  weapens  then,  that  were  not  drawn  nor  seen  in  her  presens,  a» 
we  are  by"  this  lord  assured. 

[The  letter  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  flight  to  Dunbar  Castle,  whither 
resorted  tbe  lords  Huntly  and  Bothwell :  That  the  earl  of  Morton  and  k>rd  Rothyen 
find  themselves  left  bv  the  king  for  all  his  fair  promises,  bonds,  and  suscriptions. 
That  he  had  protested  before  the  council,  that  he  was  never  consenting  to  the  death 
of  David,  and  that  it  is  sore  against  his  will :  *'  Th.-it  of  the  great  substance  David 
had  there  is  much  spoken,  some  say  in  gold  to  the  vaV  ue  of  11"  t'.  His  appirel  was 
very  good,  as  it  is  said,  2S  pair  of  velvet  hose.     Jlis  chamber  well  furnished. 
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'armour,  dagger,  pystoletU,  harauebustt,  22  swords.  Of  all  this  nothing  spoyld  or 
lacked  saviz^  2  or  3  dasger.  He  had  the  custody  of  all  the  queen's  letters,  whicii 
all  were  deliyered  unlooked  upon.  We  hear  of  a  juiQ,  that  he  had  hansing  aboot 
his  neck  of  some  price,  that  cannot  be  heard  of.  He  bad  upon  his  back  when  he 
was  slayn,  a  night  gown  of  damask  furred,  with  a  satten  dublel,  a  hose  of  russet 
Tclvct-T 

Nv  XVI.  p.  170. 

riAT  OF  A  LBTtU  PftOM  RAHDOLPH  TO  GBGll,  JAN.   16,  1565-6. 

1  cannot  tell  what  misliking  of  late  there  hath  been  between  her  erace 

and  her  husband,  he  presseth  earnestly  for  the  matrimonial  crown,  which  she  u 
loth  hastily  to  grant,  but  willing  to  keep  somewhat  in  store,  until  she  know  how  weH 
he  is  wortb  to  enjoy  such  a  sovereisnty  ;  and  therefore  it  is  thought  that  the  parlia- 
ment for  a  time  shall  be  deferred,  but  hereof  I  can  write  no  certainty. 

FIOM  ME.   RAIIDOLPH^S  LBTTBE  TO  SBCEBTAKT  CECIL  K 

The  justice-clerk  in  hard  terms,  more  for  his  brother*s  cause  than  any  desert,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  hear  the  kins  of  all  other  in  wont,  for  neither  hath  the  queen  good 
opinion  of  him  for  attemptmg  of  any  thins  that  was  asainst  her  will,  nor  the  people 
that  he  hath  denied  so  manifest  a  matter,  neing  provea  to  be  done  by  his  command- 
ment, and  now  himself  to  be  the  accuser  and  pursuer  of  them  that  did  as  he  willed 
them.  This  Scott,  that  was  executed,  and  Muifay  that  was  yesterday  arreigned, 
were  both  accused  by  him.  It  is  written  to  me,  for  certain^  by  one  that  upon 
Monday  last  spok  with  the  oueen,  that  she  is  determined  that  the  house  of  Lennos 
shall  be  as  poor  in  Scotlana  as  ever  it  was.  The  earl  continueth  side,  sore  troubled 
in  mind :  he  staith  in  the  abby,  his  son  has  been  once  with  him,  and  he  once  with 
the  queen,  since  she  came  to  the  castle.  The  queen  hath  now  seen  aU  the  covenants 
and  bands  that  passed  between  the  kin^  and  the  lords,  and  now  findeth  that  hb 
declaration,  before  her  and  council,  oihis  innocency  of  the  death  of  David,  was 
false ;  and  grievously  offended  that,  by  their  means>  he  should 'seek  to  come  to  the 
crown  matrimonial. 

PABT  OF  A  LBTTBE  FEOM  EAHDOLFB  TO  CECIL,  FEOM  BBEWICK,  25tH  APEIL,  1566. 

— — '^^  There  is  continually  very  much  speech  of  the  discord  between  the  queen 
and  her  husband,  so  far  that,  that  is  commonly  said  and  believed  of  himself,,  that 
Bir  James  Thornton  is  gone  to  Rome  to  sue  for  a  divorce  between  them.  R  is  very 
certain  that  Malevasier  had  not  spoken  with  him  within  these  three  days.  He  is 
neither  accompany*d  nor  looked  upon  of  any  nobleman :  attended  upon  by  certain  of 
his  own  serranis,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  guard;  at  Hber^  to  do,  and  go  where  and 
what  he  will,  they  have  no  hope  yet  among  themselves  of  (juietness. 

Davids  brother,  named  Joseph,  who  came  this  way  with  Malevasier^ 
unknown  to  any  man  here,  is  become  secretary  in  bis  brotkerV  place. 

N«.  XVn.  p.  172. 

THE  BAEL  OF  EBDFOED  TO  CECIL,  3eD  AUGUST,  1566. 

The  queen  and  her  husband  a^e  after  the  old  manner,  or  rather  worse.  She 
eateth  but  very  seldom  with  him,  heth  not,  nor  keepeth  company  with  him,  norloveth 
any  such  as  love  him.  He  u  so  far  out  of  her  boolis,  as  at  ner  going  out  of  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  to  remove  abroad,  he  knew  nothing  thereof.  It  cannot  for  modesty, 
nor  with  the  honour  of  a  queen,  be  reported  what  she  said  of  him.  On^  Hickman, 
an  English  merchant  there,  having  a  water  spaniel,  which  was  very  good,  gave  him 
to  Mr.  James  Melvil,  who  ailerwuds,  for  the  pleasure  which  he  saw  thekmg  have 
in  such  kind  of  dogs,  gave  him  to  the  king.    The  queen  thereupon  fell  marvously 

*  April  the  4tb|  1566.    Paper  office.    Prom  the  original. 
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out  with  Mdyil,  and  called  him  dissembler  and  flatterer,  and  said  she  could  not  trust 
one,  who  would  gire  any  thing  to  such  a  one  as  she  loved  not. 

THE  filU  OF  BBDFOED  TO  CECIL,  AVG.  8. 

The  disagreement  between  the  queen  and  her  husband  continueth,  or  rather 
increaseth.  Robert  MelTiU  drawing  homewards,  within  twelve  miles  ofEdinburgh, 
could  not  tell  where  to  find  the  queen;  sith  which  time  she  is  come  to  Edinburgh, 
and  had  not  twelve  horses  attending  on  her.  There  was  not  then,  nor  that  I  can 
hear  of  since,  any  lord,  baron,  or  other  nobleman  in  her  company.  The  king  her 
husband  is  oone  to  Dumfermling,  and  passeth  hb  time  as  well  as  he  may  ;  having  at 
hia  fareweusuch  countenance  as  would  make  a  husband  heavy  at  tibe  heart. 

8IE  JOm  FOE8TIE  TO  GEGII,   8th  SEPT.  rEOM  BBEWICK. 

The  queen  hath  her  husband  in  small  estimation,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox  came 
not  in  the  queen*s  sight  since  the  death  of  Davy. 

8IE  lOBE  F0E8TBE  TO  GEGU,  8tB  DEC. 

The  «arl  of  Bothwell  is  appointed  to  receive  the  ambassadors,  and  all  thiun  for 
the  christening  are  at  his  lordsbip*s  appointment,  and  the  same  is  scarcely  wellliked 
of  the  nobility,  as  is  said.  The  kine  and  queen  is  presently  at  GraigmiUar,  but  in 
Httle  greater  Umiliarity  than  he  was  all  the  while  past. 


▲PTEETIEEIUIITS  OUT  OF  SGOTLIHD  FEOV  TBB  EAEL  OF  IBDFOEB 


1 


That  the  king  and  queen  agreed  well  toj;ether  two  days  after  her  coming  from 
-,  and  after  my  lord  of  Murray's  commg  to  Edinburgh,  some  new  discord  has 


happened.  The  queen  hath  declared  lo  my  lord  of  Murray  that  the  king  bears  him 
evil  will,  and  has  said  to  her  that  he  is  determined  to  kill  bun,  finding  fault  that  she 
doth  bear  him  so  much  comoany  :  and  in  like  manner  hath  willed  mv  lord  of  Murray 
to  spiere  it  at  the  king,  whicD  he  did  a  few  niehts  since  in  the  queen  s  presence,  and 
in  the  bearing  of  divers.  The  king  confessed,  that  reports  were  made  to  him,  thai 
my  lord  of  Murray  was  not  his  friend,  which  made  him  speak  that  thing  he  repented ; 
and  the  queen  aflSrmed,  that  the  king  had  spoken  such  words  unto  oer,  and  con- 
fessed before  the  whole  house,  that  she  coulo  not  be  content  that  either  he  or  any 
other  should  be  unfriend  to  my  lord  of  Murray.  My  lord  of  Murray  enquired  the 
same  stoutly,  and  used  his  speech  very  modesUy ,  in  the  mean  time  the  king  departed 
very  grieved;  he  cannot  bear  that  the  queen  should  use  familiarity  either  with  man 
or  woman,  and  especially  the  ladies  of  Arguile,  Murray,  and  Marre,  who  keep  most 
comnany  with  her.  My  lord  of  Murray  and  Bothwell  have  been  at  evil  words  for 
the  f.  of  Ledington,  before  the  queen,  for  he  and  sir  James  Balfoure  had  now  come 
from  Ledington,  with  his  answer  upon  such  heads  or  articles  as  Bothwell  and  he 
diould  agree  upon,  which  beins  reported  to  the  said  earl  in  the  queen's  presence, 
made  answer,  Uiat  ere  he  parted  with  such  lands  as  was  desired,  he  should  part  with 
his  life.  My  lord  of  Murray  said  stoudy  to  him,  that  twenty  as  honest  men  as  he 
should  lose  their  lives  ere  he  reafte  Ledington.  The  queen  spake  nothing,  but  heard 
both;  in  these  terms  they  parted,  and  since,  that  I  hear  of,  have  not  met.  The 
queen  after  her  hunting  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  carryeth  the  prince  thence  to 
Stirling  vnth  her.  This  last  Saturday  was  executed  a  servant  of  the  lord  Ruthven's, 
who  confessed  that  he  was  in  the  cabmet,  but  not  of  council  of  the  fact.  The  queen 
hath  also  opened  to  my  lord  of  Murray,  that  money  was  sent  from  the  pope,  how 
much  it  was,  and  by  wbom^  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  brought. 


N*.  xvin. 


1:5. 


FAAT  OF  A  LE1TEE  FEOM  EUKABETH  TO  BAET,  FEB.  20,  1569.  ▲  COFT  lETEELlVEn 
BT  CECIL.  IT  COETIINS  IH  llfSWEE  TO  ▲  GOMFLAIEING  UETTBE  OF  MABT's  UFOE 
THE  IMFB180NIHG  OF  TBB  BI8H0F  OF  BOSS. 

.■  After  thb  [t.  e.  Mary  s  landing  in  Scotland]  how  patiently  did  I  bear  with 

I  Angast,  1566.    Paper  ofice.    Frons  the  original* 
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many  yain  delays  in  not  ratifying  the  treaty  accorded  by  your  own  commisaioners, 
whereby  I  received  no  small  unkindness,  besides  the  manifold  causes  of  suspicion 
that  I  might  not  hereafter  trust  to  any  writings.  Therf followed  a  hard  manner  of 
dealing  with  me,  to  intice  my  subject  and  near  kinsman,  the  lord  Damly,  under 
colour  of  private  suits  for  land,  to  come  into  the  realm,  to  proceed  in  treaty  of  mar- 
riage with  him  without  my  knowledge,  yea  to  conclude  the  same  without  my  assent 
orliking.  And  how  many  unkind  parts  accompany  *d  that  &ct,  by  receiving  of  my 
subjects  that  were  base  runnagates  and  offenders  at  home,  and  enhansing  them  to 
places  of  credit  against  my  will,  with  many  such  like,  I  will  leave,  for  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  same  cannot  but  be  noysome  to  you.  And  yet  all  these  did  I 
as  it  wei'e  suppress  and  overcome  with  my  natural  inclination  of  love  towards  you; 
and  did  afterwards  gladly,  as  you  know,  christen  your  son,  the  child  of  my  said 
kinsman,  that  had  before  so  unloyall^  offended  me,  both  in  marriage  of  you,  and  in 
other  uudutiful  usajjes  towards  me  his  sovereign.  How  friendly  also  dealt  I  by  mes- 
sages to  reconcile  him,  being  youi*  husband,  to  you,  when  others  nourished  discord 
betwixt  you,  who  as  it  seemed  had  more  power  to  work  their  purposes,  beiug  evil  to 
you  both,  than  I  had  to  do  you  good,  in  respect  of  the  evil  I  had  received.  Well, 
I  wiU  overpass  your  hard  accidents  that  followed  for  lack  of  following  my  council. 
And  then  in  your  most  extremity,  when  you  was  a  prisoner  indeed  and  in  danger 
of  your  life  from  your  notorious  evil  willers,  how  far  from  my  mind  was  the  remem- 
brance of  any  former  unkiudaess  you  had  shewed  me.  Nay,  bow  void  was  I  of 
respect  to  the  designs  which  the  world  had  seen  attempted  by  you  to  my  crown,  and 
the  security  that  might  have  ensued  to  my  ^tate  by  your  deatn,  when  I  finding  your 
calamity  to  be  great,  that  you  were  at  the  pif  s  bnnk  to  have  miserably  lost  your  life, 
did  not  only  in  treat  for  your  life,  but  so  threatened  some  as  were  irritated  against 
you,  that  I  only  may  say  it,  even  I  was  the  principal  cause  to  save  your  life. 

1S\  XIX.    p.  188. 

lETTER  OP  Q.  ELIZABCTH  TO  Q.  OF  SCOTS.  THUS  MABKBD  OH  TRB  BACK  WITH  CECa'S 
HAND  —  COPIA  UTERAaUH  EEGLE  MAJESTAHS  AD  EE61NAM  SCOTOECM  VUl^ 
APfilLIS  ^. 

Madame,  vous  ayant  trop  molestd  par  M.  de  Croa,  je  n  eusse  eu  si  peu  de  consi- 
deration de  vous  fascher  de  cette  lettre,  si  les  liens  ae  charity  vers  les  ruinez,  et  les 
prieres  des  miserables  ne  m*y  contraignissent.  Je  entens  que  un  ^dit  a  est^  divulgu^ 
de  par  vous,  madame,  que  ung  chascun,  que  veult  justifier  que  ons  est^  les  meur- 
triers  de  votre  feu  mari,  et  mon  feu  cousin,  viennent  a  le  faire  le  xame  de  ce  mois. 
Laquelle  chose,  comme  c*est  plus  honorable  et  necessaire,  qui  en  tel  cas  se  pourra 
faire,  ne  y  estant  cach^  quelque  mistere  ou  finesse,  ainsi  le  pere  et  ami  du  mort 
gentelhomme  m'ont  humblement  requis,  que  je  vous  priasse  de  prolongue  le  jour, 
pource  ^u'ilz  cognoissent  que  les  iniques  se  sont  combines  par  force  de  faire  ce  que 
par  droict  ils  ne  pourront  pas  faire ;  partant,  je  ne  puis  mais  sinon  pour  Tamour  de 
vous  meme,  a  qui  il  touche  le  plus,  et  pour  la  consolation  des  iunocens,  de  vous 
ezhorter  de  leur  conceder  cette  requeste,  laquelle,  si  etle  les  seroit  ni^e,  vous  tour- 
neroit  grandement  en  soupcon,  de  plus  que  j*espere  ne  pensez,  et  que  ne  voudriez 
Tolontiers  ou^r.  Pour  Tamour  de  Dieu,  madame,  usez  de  telle  sincerity  et  prudence 
en  ce  cas  qui  vous  touche  de  si  pr^s,  que  tout  le  monde  aye  raison,  de  vous  livrer 
comme  innocente  d*ung  crime  si  enorme,  chose  que  si  ne  fistcs,  seriez  dignement 
esbloye  hors  de  rancz  de  princesses,  et  non  sans  cause  faite  opprobre  de  vulgaire,  et 
plutot  que  cela  vous  avienne,  je  vous  souhaiterois  une  sepulture  honorable,  qu  une  vie 
maculae;  vous  voiez,  madame,  que  je  vous  Iraite  comme  ma  fille,  et  vous  promets,  que 
si  j*en  eusse,  ne  luy  souhaiterois  mieulx,  que  je  vous  desire,  comme  le  seigneur  Dieu 
me  porle  tesmoignage,  a  qui  je  prie  de  bon  cceur  de  vous  inspirer  a  faire  ce  qui  vous 
sera  plus  a  honueur,  et  a  vos  ai^  plus  de  consolation,  avec  mes  tres  cordialles 
recommendations  comme  a  icelle  a  qui  se  souhaite  le  plus  de  bien,  qui  vous  pourra 
eu  ce  monde  avenir.    De  West,  ce  8  jour  de  Janvier  ^  en  haste. 

'  Paper  office.  >  A  mistake  in  the  date  corrected  with  Cecil's  hand  VIII*  Apriiis. 
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N*.  XX.    p.  i94. 

▲GCOURT  or  TBB  8B1ITBNCB  OF  DITOECB  BETWBBN  THB  BABL  OF  lOTHWBLL  AHB  LADY 
JEAN  GOBDOlf  BIS  WIFB.  FBOM  A  MANUSCBIPT  BELONGING  TO  ME.  DATID  FALGONBE, 
AD YO GATE.       FOL.  A55. 

Upoun  tbe  29  of  Apryle  1567,  before  the  right  bon.  Mr.  Robert  Maitland  dean  of 
Aberdene,  Mr.  Edward  Henryson  doctor  in  the  laws,  two  of  the  aenators  of  the 
college  of  Justice,  Mr.  Glemeot  Little,  and  Idr.  Alexander  Syme  advocauLi,  com* 
misasers  of  Edin' ;  compeered  Mr.  Henry  Kinrosse,  procurator  for  Jean  Gourdoun« 
countess  of  Both  well,  constitute  be  her  lor  pursewing  of  ane  proces  of  divorcement 
intendit  by  her  contra  James  erle  Bothwell  her  busrond  for  adultry  committed  be 
him  with  Bessie  Crawfurde  the  pursuer's  senrant  for  the  time ;  and  sickly ke,  for  the 
said  erle,  compeared  Mr.  Edmond  Hay,  who,  efterjie  had  pui-sued  and  craved  th» 
pursuer's  procurators  oath  de  caluronia,  if  he  had  just  caus  to  purse w  the  said 
action,  and  obtained  it,  denyed  tbe  libell,  and  the  said  Mr.  Harrie  took  the  morne, 
the  last  day  of  Apryle,  to  prove  the  same  pro  prima.  The  mihilk  day,  having 
produced  some  witnesses,  he  took  the  next  day,  being  the  i  of  May,  to  do  farther 
diligence.  Upon  the  cpihilk  i  of  May,  he  produced  some  moe  witnesses,  and  renounced 
fiirther  pirobatioune.  After  quhiik,  he  desired  a  term  to  be  assigned  to  pronounce 
sentence.  To  whom  the  said  commissars  assigned  Satterday  next,  tbe  3  of  M<iy,  to 
pronounce  sentence  therein,  secundum  alegaia  et  probata,  quhilk  accordingly  waa 
given  that  day  in  favour  of  the  pursewar. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  another  proces  intendit  be  the  erl  of  Bothwell  contra 
his  lady,  for  to  have  their  marriaee  declared  nul,  as  being  contracted  against  the 
canons,  without  a  dispensation,  ana  he  and  his  lady  being  within  degrees  defendand, 
viz.  ferdis  a  kin,  and  liiat  wyse  for  expeding  of  thik  proces,  there  was  a  commissioune 
erantit  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Androis  to  cognosce  and  determine  it,  and  Ro* 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  William  bishop  of  Dunblane,  Mr.  Andro  Oaufurd  chanon  in 
Glasgow  and  parson  of  Egelshame,  Mr.  Alexander  Creichtoun,  and  Mr.  George 
Cooke  chancellor  of  Dunkeld,  and  to  Mr.  Johne  Manderstoune  chanon  in  Dunbar  and 
prebendar  of  Beltoune,  or  any  ane  of  ihem.  This  commissione  is  datit  27th  Aprile 
)567,  was  presented  to  two  of  the  saids  commissioners,  viz.  Mr.  And'.  Crawfurd 
and  Mr.  John  Manderstoune  on  Satterday  3  May,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hepbume  parson 
of  Auldhamstocks,  procurator  for  the  erle  of  Eioihwell,  who  accepted  the  oelega- 
tioune,  a^d  gave  out  their  citation  by  precept,  directed  Decano  Cbristianitatis  de 
Hadintone,  nee  non  vicario  seu  curato  eccle.  parochis  de  Gi'eiclhoune,  sen  cuicunq ; 
alten  capellano  debit!  requisitis,  fer  summomng,  at  the  said  erle's  instance,  both  of 
the  lady  personally  if  she  could  be  had,  or  otherways  at  the  paroschc  kerk  of 
Creichtoune  the  time  of  service,  or  at  her  dwelling  place  before  vritoesses,  primo» 
secundo,  tertio  et  peremptone,  unico  tamen  conlextu  protuplice  edicto.  And 
like  ways  to  be  witnesses  in  the  said  matter,  Alex,  bishop  of  Galloway,  who  did 
marry  the  said  erle  and  his  lady  in  Halerud-hous  kirk,  in  Feb.  156S,  sir  John 
Bannatyne  of  Auchnole  justice  cferk,  Mr.  Robert  Creichtoun  of  EUiok  the  queen^s 
advocate,  Mr.  David  Cnalmers  provost  of  Creichtoun  and  chancellor  of  Ross, 
Michael — abbot  of  Meli-oss,  and  to  compear  before  the  said  judgci  or  any  one  of 
thera  in  St.  Geil*s  kirk  in  £d'  on  Monday  the  5  of  May,  be  thamselves,  or  their 
procurators.  Upon  the  said  5  day,  Mr.  John  Manderstoun,  one  of  the  judge*s 
delegat  only  being  piesent,  compeared  the  same  procurators  for  both  the  parties 
that  were  in  the  former  process,  Mr.  Edmund  Hay  (  articulatlie  '  ) 

and  some  of  the  witnesses  summoned  produced,  and  received  for  proving  the  same. 
The  said  procurator  renounced  farder  probatioune,  and  thejud^e  assigned  the  mome, 
the  6th  of  May,  ad  publicandum  producta,  nempe  depositiones  ipsorum  testium.  The 
quhilk  day,  post  publicatas,  depositiones  praedicus,  Mr.  Hen.  Kinross,  procurator  for 
tne  lady,  instanter  objecit  objectiones  juris  generaliter,  contra  producta,  insuper  re- 
nunciavit  ulteriori  defensioni ;  proinde  conclusa  de  consensu  procuratorum  bine  inde 
causa,  judex  pi^ictus  statuit  crastinum  diem  pro  termino,  ad  pronunciandam  suam 
sententiam  definitivain  ex  deductu  coram  eo,  in  pnesenti  causa  et  processu. 
Conform  hereunto,  on  Wednesday  the  7th  of  Blay,  the  said  judge  gave  out  his 

*  Two  words  in  the  parentbesii»  illegible. 
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sentence  in  favour  of  the  erle,  declaring  the  marriage  to  be,  and  to  have  been  null 
from  the  be^inning^,  in  respect  of  their  contingence  in  blood,  which  hindered  their 
kwfuil  marriage  without  a  dispensation  obtained  of  befoir. 

N-  XXI.  p.  196. 

▲  LETTEE  mOM  BNGLAIID  GOUGBBVIHG  THE  MTJEDBE  OF  UBG  BBBET  DiENLET  K 

Having  the  commodity  of  this  bearer  Mr.  Clark,  I  tho't  good  to  write  a  few  words 
unto  you.  I  have  rec'  some  writs  from  you,  and  some  I  have  seen  lately  sent  others 
from  you,  as  namely  to  the  earl  of  Bedford  of  the  16th  of  May.  I  have  participat 
the  contents  thereof  to  such  as  I  thought  meet,  thfs  mekle  lean  assure  you;  the 
itttdligence  given  faithere  by  the  French  was  untrue,  for  there  was  not  one  papist 
nor  protestant  which  did  not  consent  that  justice  should  be  done,  be  the  aueen 
my  sov"  aid  and  support,  against  such  as  had  committed  that  abominable  ill 
murder  in  your  country ;  but  to  say  troth,  the  lack  and  coldness  did  not  rise  from 
such  as  were  called  to  council,  but  from  such  as  should  give  life  and  execution 
thereunto.  And  further,  I  assure  you,  I  never  knew  no  matter  of  estate  proponed 
which  had  so  many  favourers  of  all  sorts  of  nations  as  this  had  :  yea,  I  can  say  unto 

20U,  no  man  promoted  the  matter  with  greater  affection,  than  the  Spanish  am- 
assador.  And  sure  I  am  that  no  man  dare  openly  be  of  any  other  mind,  but  to 
affirm  that  whosoever  is  guilty  of  this  murder  handfasted  withadvoutre,  is  unworthy 
to  live.  I  shall  not  need  to  tell  you,  which  be  our  letts,  and  staves  from  all  good 
things  here.  You  are  acquainted  with  them  as  well  as  I.  Needs  I  must  confess, 
that  howsoever  we  omit  occasions  of  benefit,  honour,  and  surety';  it  behoveth  your 
whole  nobility,  and  namely  such  as  before  and  af\er  the  murdfer  were  deemed  to 
albw  of  Bodwell,  to  prosecute  with  sword  and  justice  the  punishment  of  those 
abominable  acts,  ihouefa  we  lend  you  but  a  cold  aid,  and  albeit  you,  and  divers 
others,  both  honourable  and  honest,  be  well  known  to  me,  and  sundry  others  here, 
to«be  justifiable  in  all  their  actions  and  doings ;  yet  think  not  the  contrary  but  your 
whole  nation  is  blemished  and  infamit  by  these  doinp  which  lately  passed  among 
you.  What  we  shall  do  I  know  not,  neither  do  I  write  unto  you  assuredly,  for  we 
De  subject  unto  many  mutations,  and  yet  I  think  we  shall  either  aid  you,  or  continue 
in  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  your  prince,  so  as  it  appear  to  us  that  you  mean  his 
safeguard  indeed,  and  not  to  run  the  fortune  of  France,  which  will  be  your  o¥m 
destruction  if  you  be  unadvised.  I  know  not  one,  no  not  one  of  any  quality  or 
estate  in  this  country,  which  does  allow  of  the  queen  your  sovereign,  but  would 
gladly  the  world  were  rid  of  her,  so  as  the  same  were  done  without  farther  slander, 
that  IS  to  say  by  ordinary  justice.    This  I  send  the  23d  of  May. 

N«  XXn.  p.  201. 

PABT  OF  A  LETTEB  FBOM  SIB  K1G0LA8  THBOKMOBTOlf  TO  CECIL,  IItH  OF  IVLT  i^T^ 

FBOH  BBBWIGB  ^. 

Sir,  your  letter  of  the  6tb  of  July,  I  received  the  10th  at  Berwick.    I  am 

sorry  to  see  that  the  queen's  majesty's  disposition  altered  not  towards  the  lords,  for 
when  all  is  done,  it  is  they  which  must  stand  her  more  in  stead,  than  the  queen  ber 
cousin,  and  will  be  better  instruments  to  work  some  benefite  and  quietness  to  her 
majesty  and  her  realm,  than  the  queen  of  Scotland  which  is  void  of  good  fame. 

A  LBTTBB  FBOM  SIB  iriGOI.19  TBBOKMOBTON  TO   CECIL,  FBOM    FASTCASTLE,    i2TB  OF 

JULY  1567  3. 

Sir,  as  yow  might  perceive  by  mv  letter  of  the  11th  July,  I  lodged  at  Fastcastle 
that  night  accompanyed  vrith  tbe  lord  Hume,  the  lord  of  Ledington,  and  James 
Melvin,  where  I  was  entreated  very  well  according  to  the  state  of  the  place,  which  is 
fitter  to  lodffe  prisoners  than  folks  at  liberty,  as  it  is  very  little,  so  it  is  ver?  strong. 
By  the  con&rence  I  have  had  with  the  lord  of  Ledington  I  find  the  lords  bis  asso- 

'  £.  of  Morton's  archives.     Bundle  B.  No.  25. 
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ciates  and  he  hath  left  nothing  unthought  of  which  may  be  either  to  thir  danger  or 
work  them  surety,  wherein  they  do  not  forget  what  good  and  harme  France  may  do 
them,  and  likewise  they  consider  the  same  of  England ;  but  as  farr  as  I  can  perceive, 
to  be  plain  with  yow,  they  find  more  perril  to  grow  unto  tbem  through  the  queen*s 
majesty*s  dealing  than  either  they  do  by  the  French,  or  by  any  contrary  faction 
amongest  themselres,  for  they  assure  themselves  the  queen  will  leave  them  in  the 
brjers  if  they  run  her  fortoun,  and  though  (hey  do  acknowledge  great  benefit,  as  well 
to  them,  as  to  the  realm  of  Ensiand  by  her  majesty*s  doings  at  Leith,  whereof  they 
say  mutually  her  majesty  and  DOlh  the  realms  nave  received  great  fruit  :  yet  upon 
other  accidents  which  have  chanced  since,  they  have  observed  such  things  in  her 
majesty^s  doings  as  have  ended  to  the  danger  of  such  as  she  hath  dealt  withal,  to  the 
overthrow  of  your  own  designments,  and  little  to  the  surety  of  any  party  :  and 
upon  these  considerations  and  discourses  at  length,  methinketh  I  fina  a  disposition 
in  them,  that  eilher  they  mind  to  make  their  bareain  with  France,  or  else  to  deal 
neither  with  France  nor  yow,  but  to  do  what  they  shall  think  meet  for  their  state  and 
surety,  and  to  use  their  remedy  as  occasion  shall  move  them ;  meaning  neither  to 
irrilate  France  nor  England,  untill  such  time  as  they  have  made  their  bargain  as- 
suredly with  one  of  yow ;  for  they  think  it  convenient  Co  proceed  with  yow  both  for 
awhile  pari  passu,  for  that  was  my  lord  of  Ledington*s  terms.  I  do  perceave  they 
take  the  matter  very  unkindly,  that  no  better  answer  is  made  to  the  letter,  which 
the  lords  did  send  to  her  majesty,  and  likewise  that  they  bear  nothing  from  yow  to 
their  satisfaction.  I  have  answered  as  well  as  I  can,  and  have  alleoged  their  own 
proceedines  so  obscurly  with  the  queen  and  their  uncertainty  hath  occasioned  this 
that  is  yet  happened,  and  therefore  her  majesty  hath  sent  me  to  the  end  I  may  inform 
her  throughly  cf  the  state  of  the  matters,  and  upon  the  declaration  of  their  minds 
and  intents  to  such  purposes  as  shall  be  by  me  proposed  on  her  majesty's  behalf  unto 
them,  they  shall  be  reasonably  and  resolutely  answered.  At  these  things  the  lord  of 
Ledington  smiled  and  shook  bis  head,  and  said  it  were  better  for  us  yow  would  let  us 
alone,  than  neither  to  do  us  nor  yourselves  eood,  as  I  fear  me  in  the  end  that  will 
prove :  S'  if  their  be  any  truth  in  Ledington,  le  Grocq  is  gone  to  procure  Ramboilet 
his  coming  hither  oi*  a  man  of  like  quiuity ,  and  to  deliver  them  of  their  queen  for 
ever,  who  shall  lead  her  life  in  France  in  a  abbay  redused,  the  prince  at  the  French 
devotion,  the  realm  governed  by  a  council  of  their  election  of  the  Scottish  nation,  the 
forts  committed  to  the  custody  of  such  as  shall  be  chosen,  amongst  themselves,  as 
yet  I  find  no  great  likelihood  that  I  shall  have  access  to  the  queen,  it  is  objected 
they  may  not  so  displease  the  French  king,  unless  they  were  sure  to  find  the  queen 
of  England  a  good  friend ;  and  when  they  once  by  my  access  to  the  queen  have 
ofiended  the  French,  then  they  say  yow  will  make  your  profit  thereof  to  their 
undoing ;  and  at  to  the  queen's  liberty,  which  was  the  first  head  that  I  proposed, 
they  said  that  thereby  they  did  perceive  that  the  queen  wants  their  undoing,  for  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  matters  it  was  but  folly  to  talk  of  them,  the  liberty  going  before; 
but  said  they,  if  you  will  do  us  no  good,  do  us  no  harm,  and  we  wUl  provide  for 
ourselves.  In  the  end  they  said,  we  snould  refuse  our  own  commodity,  before  they 
concluded  with  any  other,  which  I  should  hear  of  at  my  coming  to  Edin^ ;  by  my 
next  I  hope  to  send  yow  the  band  concluded  by  Hamiltons,  Argyll,  Hundy,  and 
that  faction,  not  sojnuch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lords  of  Edin*,  as  that  which  was 
sent  inio  France;  thus  having  no  more  leisure,  but  compelled  to  leap  on  horseback 
with  the  lords  to  go  to  Edin',  I  humbly  take  my  leave  of  fironi  Fastcastle  the  12th 
of  July  1567. 

TO   Sn   1IIC0IA8  THmOKMOBTOll    BBIIIG  IN   S€OTLAin>.      BY   THB  QITBEH,    THE  IAtB 

JULY  1567  *. 

Trusty  and  well-beloved  we  greet  you  well,  though  we  think  that  the  causes  will 
often  change  upon  variety  of  accidents,  yet  we  think  for  sundry  respects,  not  amiss, 
that  as  yow  shall  deal  with  the  lords  having  charse  of  the  young  prince  for  the 
committing  of  him  into  our  realm,  so  shall  yow  also  do  well,  in  treaty  with  the  queen, 
to  ofifer  her  that  where  her  realm  appeareth  to  be  subject  to  sundry  troubles  from 
time  to  time,  and  thereby  (as  it  is  manifest^  her  son  cannot  be  free,  if  she  shall  be 
contented  that  her  son  may  eojoy  suerty  ana  quietness,  within  this  oar  realm,  being 
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80  near  as  she  knows  it  is ;  we  sh«dl  not  faill  to  yield  her  as  flood  sneity  thereia  lor 
her  chOd,  as  can  be  devised  for  any  that  misht  be  our  child  bora  of  our  own  body, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  show  to  her  therein  the  trew  efl^t  of  nature;  and  herein  sne 
mav  hehj  yow  remembred  bow  much  good  may  ensue  to  her  son  to  be  nourished 
ana  acquainted  with  our  country:  and  therefore,  all  things  considei^ed,  this  occasion 
for  her  child,  were  rather  to  be  sought  by  her  and  the  friends  of  him,  than  ofiered 
by  us ;  and  to  tiiis  end,  we  mean  that  yow  shall  so  deal  with  her,  both  to  stay  her 
indeed  from  inclining  to  the  French  practice,  which  is  to  us  notorious,  to  convey  her 
and  the  prince  into  France,  and  also  to  avoid  any  jast  offence,  that  she  might 
hereafter  conceive,  if  she  should  hear  that  we  shoula  deal  wilh  the  lords  ibr  the 
prince. 

an  NICOLAS  THAOKMOBTOH  TO  QUEBH  SLIZAUTB,  IAtB   JULY  1567,   mOlf 

EDIIfl17B6H  K 

It  may  please  your  majesty  to  be  advertised,  I  did  si^fie  unto  Mr.  Secretary  by 
my  letters  of  the  11th  and  12th  of  July,  the  day  of  mme  entry  into  Scotland,  the 
causes  of  my  stay,  my  lodging  at  Fastcastle,  a  place  of  the  lord  Hume's,  where  I  was 
met  by  the  said  loi'd  and  by  the  lord  Lidington,  and  what  had  passed  in  conference 
betwixt  us,  whitest  I  was  at  the  said  Fastcastle.  Since  which  time,  acompanyed 
with  the  lords  aforesaid,  and  with  400  horses  by  their  appointment  for  my  better 
conduct,  I  came  to  Edin*  the  12th  of  this  present.  The  13th  being  Sunda^ 
appointed  for  a  solemne  communion  in  this  town,  and  also  a  solemne  last  being 
published,  I  could  not  have  conference  with  the  lords  which  be  assembled  within 
this  town,  as  I  desired,  that  is  to  say  the  earls  of  Athole,  and  Morton^  the  lord 
Hume,  the  lord  of  Ledington,  sir  James  Ballbur  captain  of  the  castle,  Mr.  James 
M'Gill,  and  the  president  of  the  session. 

Nevertheless  X  made  means  by  the  lord  of  Lidington  that  they  would  use  no 
protracte  of  time  in  mine  audience,  so  did  I  likewise  to  the  earle  of  Morton,  whom 
I  met  by  chance;  I  was  answered  by  them  both,  that  albeit  the  day  were  destined 
to  sacred  exercises,  such  as  were  there  of  the  council  would  consult  upop  any  nooyen 
touching  my  access  unto  them  and  my  conference  with  them,  and  said  also,  that  in 
the  afternoon  either  they  would  come  to  me,  or  I  should  hear  from  them.  About 
4  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  said  13th  day,  the  lord  of  Lidington  came  to  my 
lodgings,  and  declared  unto  roe  on  the  behalf  of  the  lords  and  others,  that  they 
required  me  to  have  patience,  though  they  had  deferred  my  conference  with  them, 
which  was  grounded  principally  upon  the  absence  of  the  earles  of  Mar  and  Glencaijn, 
the  lords  Semple,  Crighton,  ana  others  of  the  council,  saving  also  that  they  did 
consider  the  matters  which  I  was  on  your  behalf  to  treate  withlhem  of,  were  of  great 
importance,  as  they  could  not  satis^  nor  conveniently  treate  with  me,  nor  eiye  me 
answer  without  the  advice  of  the  fords,  and  others  their  associates;  the  lord  of 
Lidington  also  said  unto  me,  that  where  he  perceived,  by  his  private  conference 
with  uie  in  my  )ouniy  hitherwards,  that  I  pressed  ereatlv  to  have  speedy  access  to 
the  aueen  their  sovereign,  he  perceived  by  the  lorcu  and  othera  which  were  here, 
that  m  that  matter  there  was  great  difficulty  for  many  respects,  but  specially  because 
they  had  refused  to  the  French  ambassador  the  Uke  access,  which  being  granted  unto 
me,  might  greatly  offend  the  French,  a  matter  vrhich  they  desired  and  intended  to 
eschew ;  for  they  did  not  find  by  your  majesty's  deahngs  with  them  hitherto,  that  it 
behoved  them  to  irritate  the  French  king,  and  to  lose  his  favour  and  good  intelligence 
with  him :  I  answered,  that  as  to  their  refusal  made  unto  the  French  ambassador, 
monsieur  de  \ille  Roye  was  dispatched  forth  of  France  before  these  accidents  here 
happened,  and  his  special  errana  was  to  impeach  the  queen  s  marriage  with  the  eaile 
of  Bothel  (for  so  indeed  since  my  coming  hither  I  learned  his  commission  tended  to 
that  end,  and  to  make, offer  to  the  queen  of  another  marriage),  and  as  to  monsieur 
de  Grocq,  he  could  have  no  order  forth  of  France  concerning  these  matters,  since 
they  happened ;  and  therefore  thev  might  very  well  hold  them  suspected  to  have 
conference  with  the  queen,  least  they  might  treate  of  matters  in  this  time  without 
instructions,  and  so  rather  do  harm  then  good ;  but  your  majesty  being  advertised 
of  all  things  which  had  chanced,  had  sent  me  hither  to  treat  wiUi  tlMem,  for  the 
well  of  the  realm,  foi*  the  conservation  of  their  honours  and  credit,  and  for  their 
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suerty ;  and  I  miffbt  boldly  say  onto  him,  that  your  majesty  had  better  deserred 
than  the  French  had*  He  said  for  his  own  part,  he  was  much  bound  unto  your 
majesty,  and  had  always  found  great  favour  and  courtesy  in  England ;  but  to  be 
plain  with  you,  sir,  sajed  he,  there  is  not  many  of  this  assembly  that  have  found 
so  great  obligation  at  the  oueeoiyoar  sovereign  shands,  as  at  the  French  king  s,  for 
the  earles  of  Morton  and  Glencairn  be  the  only  persons  which  took  benefit  by  the 
queen^s  majesty's  aid  at  Leith,  the  rest  of  the  noblemen  were  not  in  the  action;  and 
we  think,  said  be,  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign,  by  the  opinion  of  her  own 
council,  and  all  the  world,  took  as  great  benefit  by  that  charge  as  the  realm  of 
Scotland,  or  any  particular  person;  and  not  to  talk  with  yow  as  an  ambassador,  but 
witJi  sir  Nicholas  Tbrokniorlon,  my  lord  Morton,  and  such  as  were  in  pain  for  the 
deatii  of  Davie,  found  but  cold  favour  at  the  queen  s  majesty's  hands,  when  they 
were  banish'd  forth  of  their  own  country ;  but  I  would  all  our  whole  company  were 
as  well  willing  to  accomplish  the  queen  your  sovereign  intents  and  desires  as  I  am ; 
for  mine  own  part,  I  am  but  one,  and  that  of  the  meanest  sort,  and  they  be  many 
noblemen  and  such  as  have  great  interest  in  the  matter,  mary  yow  shall  oe  assured 
I  will  imploy  myself  to  imploy  my  credit,  and  all  that  I  may  do,  to  satisfie  the 
queen  your  mistress,  as  much  as  lyeth  in  me,  and  for  your  own  part  you  have  a 
great  many  friends  in  this  assembly,  with  many  other  good  words.  But  for  conclusion 
I  must  take  this  for  an  answer  to  stay  untill  the  other  li)rds  were  come,  and  thereupon 
I  thought  meet  to  advertise  your  majesty  what  hath  passed,  and  how  far  forth  I  have 
proceeded;  your  expectation  being  great  to  bear  from  hence. 

And  now  to  advertise  your  majesty  of  the  state  of  all  things,  as  I  have  learned 
since  my  coming  hither,  it  may  please  your  majesty  to  understand  as  followeth. 

The  queen  of  Scotland  remaineth  in  good  health  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin, 
euarded  by  the  lord  Linsay  and  Lochlevin  the  owner  of  the  house ;  for  the  lord 
nuthven  is  imployed  in  another  commission,  because  he  began  to  show  great  favour 
to  the  queen,'  and  to  give  her  intellig^ice.  She  is  waited  on  with  5  or  6  ladys, 
4  or  5  gentlewomen,  ^pd  2  cbamberers,  whereof  one  is  a  French  woman.  The 
earle  oi  fiuchan,  the  earle  of  Murray's  brother,  hath  also  liberty  to  come  to  her  at 
his  pleasure ;  the  lofds  aforesaid,  which  have  her  in  guard,  doe  keep  her  very  strailly, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  their  rigour  proceedctn  by  their  order  from  these  men, 
because  that  the  queen  will  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to  lend  her  authority  to 
prosecute  *the  murder,  nor  will  not  consent  by  any  perswasion  to  abandon  the  lord 
Bolhell  for  her  husband,  but  avoweth  constaully  that  she  will  live  and  die  with  him; 
and  saith  that  if  it  were  put  to  her  choice  to  relinquish  her  crown  and  kingdom,  or 
the  lord  Bothell,  she  would  leave  her  kingdom  and  dignity,  to  go  as  a  simple  damseU 
with  him,  and  that  she  will  never  consent  that  he  shall  fare  worse  or  have  more 
harm  than  herself. 

And  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  principall'  cause  of  her  detention  is,  for  that 
these  lords  do  see  the  queen  being  of  so  fervent  affection  towards  the  earle  Bothell 
as  she  is,  and  being  put  at,  as  they  should  be  compelled  to  be  in  continuall  arms, 
and  to  have  occasion  of  many  battles,  he  being  with  manifest  •evidence  notoriously 
detected  to  be  the  principall  murderer,  and  the  lords  meaning  prosecution  of  justice 
against  him  according  to  his  merits. 

The  lords  mean  also  a  divorce  betwixt  the  queen  and  him,  as  a  marriage  not  to  be 
suffered  for  many  respects,  which  separation  cannot  take  place  if  the  queen  be  at 
liberty,  and  have  power  in  her  hands. 

They  do  not  also  forget  their  own  peril,  conjoin*d  with  the  danger  of  the  prince, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  perceave,  they  intend  not  either  to  touch  the  queen  in  surety  or 
in  honor,  for  they  do  speak  of  her  with  respect  and  reverence,  and  do  affirm,  as  I 
do  learn,  that  the  conditions  aforesaid  accomplished,  they  will  both  put  her  to 
liberty,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate. 

These  lords  have  for  the  guard  of  their  town  450harqubushers  which  ha  in  very 
good  order,  for  the  entertainment  of  which  companys,  untill  all  matters  be  com- 
pounded, they  did  sue  unto  your  majesty,  to  aid  them  with  such  sum  of  mony  as 
nath  been  mentioned  to  Mr.  Secretary  by  the  lord  of  Lidingtons  writing,  amounting 
as  I  perceive  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crouns  of  the ... 

They  were  latly  advertised  that  the  French  king  doth  mind  to  send  hither  monsieur 
dehi  Chapell  dez  Ursine,  a  knight  of  the  French  order,  and  always  well  affectionate 
to  the  bouse  of  Guyse,  and  howsoever  La  Forest,  Villaroy,  and  Du  Crocq  have  used 
language  in  the  queen's  favour  and  to  these  lords'  disadvantage  there,    to  your 
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Diajesty ;  La  Grooq  doth  carry  with  him  such  matter  as  shall  be  little  to  the  queen's 
advantage ;  so  as  it  is  thought  the  French  king,  upon  his  coming  to  his  presence,  will 
rather  satisfie  the  lords,  than  pleasure  the  queen;  for  thej  have  their  party  so  well 
made,  as  the  French  will  rather  make  their  profit  by  them,  than  any  other  way. 

Herewith  I  send  yom-  majesty  the  last  bond  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  the  Hamilton^, 
the  earl  of  ArgyU,  Huntly,  and  sundry  others  at  Diunbarton. 

Neverdieless,  since  my  coming  to  this  town,  the  Hamiltons  have  sent  unto  me  a 
gentleman  of  their  surname,  named  Robert  Hamilton,  with  a  letter  from  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrew*s,  and  the  abbot  of  Arbroth,  the  copy  whereof  I  send  yonr  majesty 
and  mine  answer  unto  them,  referring  to  the  bearer  the  declaration  of  some  tbiogs 
as  these  did  by  him  unto  me. 

The  earle  of  Areyll  hath,  in  Uke  manner,  sent  another  unto  me  with  a  letter  and 
credit,  I  have  used  him  as  I  did  the  others,  the  coppy  of  both  which  letters  I  send 
your  majesty  also.  The  lord  Harrys  hath  also  sent  unto  me  but  not  written,  and  I 
have  returned  unto  him  in  like  sort. 

Against  the  20th  day  of  this  month  there  is  a  generall  assembly  of  all  the  churches, 
shires,  and  boroughs  towns  of  this  realm,  namely  of  such  as  be  contented  to  repair 
lo  these  lords  to  tnis  town,  where  it  is  thought  the  whole  state  of  this  matter  will  be 
handeled,  and  I  fear  roe  much  to  the  queen*s  disadvantage  and  danger ;  unless  the 
lord  of  Lidington  and  some  others  which  be  best  afl^ted  unto  her  £>  provide  some 
remedy ;  for  I  perceave  the  sreat  number,  and  in  manner  aU,  but  chiefly  the  common 
people,  which  have  assisted  in  these  doinga,  do  gready  dishonour  the  queen,  and 
mind  seriously  either  her  deprivation,  or  her  destruction ;  I  used  the  best  meansi  can 
(consideiing  tne  furie  of  the  world  here)  to  prorogue  tUs  assembly,  for  that  appeareth 
to  me  to  be  the  best  remedy :  I  may  not  speak  of  dissolution  of  it,  for  that  may  not 
be  abiden,  and  I  should  thereby  bring  my  self  into  great  hatred  and  peril.  The 
chiefest  of  the  lords  which  be  here  present  at  this  time  dare  not  show  so  much  lenity 
to  the  queen  as  I  think  they  could  be  contented,  for  fear  of  the  rage  of  the  people. 
The  women  be  most  furious  and  impudent  against  the  queep,  and  yet  the  men  be 
mad  enough ;  so  as  a  straoj;er  over  busie  may  soon  be  made  a  sacrifice  amonsest  them. 
There  was  a  great  bruit  that  the  Hamiltons  with  their  adherents  would  put  their 
force  into  the  fields  against  the  24th  of  this  month,  but  I  do  not  find  that  mtent  so 
true  as  the  common  bruit  goeth. 

The  earle  of  Argyll  is  in  the  highlands,  where  there  is  trouble  among  his  own 
countrymen. 

The  earle  of  Lennox  is  by  these  lords  much  desired  here,  and  I  do  believe  your 
maiesty  may  so  use  him,  and  direct  him,  as  he  shall  be  able  to  promote  your  purpose 
witn  these  men. 

The  earle  of  Argyll,  the  Hamiltons  and  he  be  incompatible.-— I  do  find  amongst 
the  Hamiltons,  Argjrll,  and  the  company  two  strange  and  sundry  humours. 

Hamiltons  do  make  show  of  the  liberty  of  the  queen,  and  nixMecute  that  with 
great  earnestness,  because  they  would  have  these  lords  destroy  her,  rather  than  she 
should  be  recovered  from  them  by  violence ;  another  time  they  seem  to  desire  her 
liberty  and  Both  wells  destruction,  because  they  would  compass  a  marriage  betwixt 
the  queen  and  the  lord  of  Arbroth. 

The  earle  of  Argyll  doth  afiect  her  liberty,  and  Bothwell*8  destruction,  because 
he  would  marry  the  queen  to  his  brother. 

And  yet  neither  or  them,  notwithstanding  their  open  concurance  (as  appeareth 
by  their  bond),  doth  discover  their  minds  to  each  other,  nor  mind  one  end ;  Knox 
is  not  here,  but  in  the  west  parts,  he  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers  vriU  be  here  at 
the  great  assembly,  whos  austerity  against  the  queen  I  fear  as  much  as  any  man's. 

By  some  conference  which  I  had  with  some  of  this  councill,  me  thinketh  that 
they  have  intelligence  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  queen  of  Scotland,  to  leave 
this  realm  and  to  retire  herself  either  into  England  or  into  France,  but  most  willingly 

into  England,  for  such and  mislikings  as  she  knoweth  hath  been,  and  b  meant 

unto  her  in  France,  leaving  the  regiment  either  to  a  number  of  persons  delei^;oed, 
and  authorized  by  her,  or  to  some  one  or  more. 

And  it  mav  please  your  majesty,  I  think  it  not  amiss  to  put  yow  in  remembrance, 
that  in  case  tne  said  aueen  come  mto  England  by  your  allowance,  without  the  Frendi 
lung's  consent,  she  snail  loose  her  dowery  in  France,  and  have  little  or  nothing  from 
hence  to  entertain  her;  and  in  case  she  do  go  into  France  with  the  king's  content- 
ment, ahe  may  be  an  instrument  (if  she  can  recover  favour,  as  time  will  help  to 
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caiicell  her  du^ce)  either  by  matchiDg  with  some  husband  of  good  quality,  or  by 
some  other  devise,  to  work  new  unquietness  to  her  own  counti*y,  and  so  consequently 
to  your  majesty's. 

Therefore  it  may  please  your  majesty  to  consider  of  this  matter,  and  to  let  me 
know  your  pleasure  with  convenient  speed,  how  I  shall  answer  the  same,  if  it  be 
propounded  unto  me,  either  by  the  queen  or  by  the  councill,  as  a  piece  of  the  end 
and  composition.  For  I  am  sure,  of  late,  she  hath  seemed  very  desm>us  to  have  the 
matter  brought  to  pass  that  she  might  go  into  England,  retaining  her  estate  and 
jurisdiction  in  hei*self,  though  she  do  not  exercise  it ;  and  likewise  lunderstand  that 
some  of  this  councill  which  be  least  afiected  to  her  safety  do  think  there  is  no  other 
way  to  save  her.  Thus  Almighty  God  preserve  your  majesty  in  health,  honour,  and 
all  felicity ;  at  Edin'  the  i4th  July,  1567. 

Sn  HIOOLAS  TBBOKMOftTOH  TO  QVSBN  EUZABSTB,  THB  18tO  OP  JULY   1567,   FBOK 

BDIRBUB6H  K 

It  may  please  your  majesty,  vow  might  perceave  by  my  letters  of  the  16th,  how 
far  I  had  proceeded  with  these  lords,  and  what  was  their  answer ;  since  which  time 
I  have  spoken  particularly  vnth  the  earie  Morton,  the  lord  of  Lidington,  and  sir 
James  fialfour  captain  of  this  castle;  at  whose  hands  I  cannot  perceave  that  as  yet 
access  to  the  queen  to  Lochlevea  will  be  ^nted  me,  staying  themselves  still  by  the 
absence  of  the  lords  and  others  their  associates,  which  (they  say)  they  look  for  within 
two  days;  and  for  that  I  find,  by  likelihood  and  apparent  presumptions,  that  mine 
access  to  the  queen  will  hardly  be  granted,  I  have  thought  good  not  to  defer  this 
dispatch  untill  I  have  a  resolute  answer  in  that  matter. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  majesty,  to  understand  Robert  Melvin  returned  from 
the  queen  in  Lochleven,  to  this  town,  the  6th  of  July,  and  brought  a  letter  from  her 
wiitten  of  her  own  hand  to  these  lords,  which  doth  contain,  as  I  understand,  matter 
as  followeth — a  request  unto  them  to  have  consideration  of  her  health,  and  if  they 
will  not  pot  her  to  liberty,  to  change  the  place  of  restraint  to  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
to  the  end  she  might  have  the  comfort  ana  company  of  her  son,  and  if  they  will  not 
change  her  from  Lochleven,  she  required  to  have  some  other  gende-women  about 
her,  naming  none. 

To  have  her  apothecary,  to  have  some  modest  minister.— To  have  an  irobroiderer 
to  draw  forth-such  work  as  she  would  be  occupied  about,  and  to  have  a  varlet  of  the 
chamber. — ^Touching  the  government  of  the  realm  she  makeih  two  ofiers,  which  are 
but  generally  touched  in  her  letter,  the  particularitys  be  not  speci6ed,  but  refered 
to  Robert  Melvin*s  credit,  the  one  is  to  commilit  only  and  wholly  to  the  earle 
of  Murray,  the  other  is  to  the  lords  whose  name&eusue,  assisted  with  such  others  as 
they  shall  call  unto  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  duke  of  Ghattelrault,  the  earls  of  Morton, 
Murray,  Mar,  and  Glencaim. 

She  hath  written  unto  them  that  I  might  have  access  unto  her.— She  requireth 
further,  that  if  they  will  not  treat  her  ana  regard  her  as  their  queen,  yet  to  use  her 
as  the  king  their  sovereign's  daughter  (whom  many  of  them  anew)  and  as  their 
prince's  mother. — She  wul  by  no  means  yield  to  abandon  Botheli  for  her  husband, 
nor  relinquish  him ;  which  matter  will  do  her  most  hann  of  all,  and  hardeneth  these 
lords  to  ^at  severity  against  her. 

She  y  leldeth  in  words  to  the  prosecution  of  the  murder. 

I  have  the  means  to  let  her  know  thatyour  majesty  hath  sent  me  hither  for  her  relief. 

I  have  also  persuaded  her  to  conform  herself  to  renounce  Botheli  for  her  husband, 
and  to  be  contented  to  suffer  a  divorce  to  pass  betwixt  them ;  she  hath  sent  me  word 
that  she  will  in  no  ways  consent  unto  that,  but  rather  die ;  arounding  herself  upon 
this  reason,  taking  herself  to  be  seven  weeks  gone  with  child,  by  renouncing  Botheli, 
she  should  acknowledge  herself  to  be  with  child  of  a  bastard,  and  to  have  forfeited 
her  honour,  which  she  vnll  not  do  to  die  for  it;  I  have  perswaded  her  to  save  her 
own  life  and  her  child,  to  choose  the  least  hard  condition. 

Mr.  Knox  arrived  here  in  this  town  the  6th  of  this  month,  with  whom  I  have  had 
some  conference,  and  with  Mr.  Craig  also,  the  other  minister  of  this  town. 

I  have  persuaded  with  them  to  preach  and  perswad  lenity.  I  find  them  both  very 
austere  in  this  conference,  what  they  shall  do  hereafter  I  know  not,  they  are  fornishea 

A  An  original    Paper  olBce.  * 
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informed  by  my  letters  sent  unto  her  majesty,  at  this  time.    And  to  I  pray  ALnigbiT 
God,  preserve  your  lordship  in  much  honour  and  felicity.    At  Edenburgh  this  24th 
of  July,  1567. 
It  may  please  your  good  lordship  to  make  my  lord  Stuard  partner  of  this  letter. 

THE  QUEEN  TO  SU  NICOLAS  THEOKHOETON  K 
BT  THE  QUEEN. 

Trusty  and  right  well-beloved,  we  ^eet  you  well,  fpr  as  much  as  we  do  consider 
that  you  have  now  a  long  lime  remained  m  those  parts  without  expedition  in  the 
charge  committed  unto  you,  we  think  it  not  meet,  seeing  there  hath  not  followed 
the  good  acceptation  and  fruit  of  our  well  meaning  towards  that  state,  which  good 
reason  would  nave  required,  that  you  should  continue  there  any  longer;  our  pleasure, 
therefore,  is,  that  you  shall,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  hereof,  send  your  servant 
Middlemore  unto  the  lords  and  estates  of  that  realm,  that  are  assembled  together, 
willing  him  to  declare  unto  them,  that  it  cannot  but  seem  very  strange  unto  us,  that 
you  having  been  sent  from  us,  of  such  good  intent,  to  deal  with  them,  in  matters 
tending  so  much  to  their  own  quiet,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  estate  of  their 
country,  they  have  so  far  forgotten  themselves,  and  so  slightly  regarded  us  and  our 
good  meaning,  not  only  in  aelaying  to  hear  you,  and  delernng  your  access  to  the 
queen  their  sovereign,  but  also,  which  is  strangest  of  all,  in  not  vouchsafing  to 
make  any  answer  unto  us.  And  altho*  these  dealings  be  such,  indeed  as  were  not 
to  be  looked  for  at  their  hands,  yet  do  we  find  their  usage  and  proceeding  towards 
their  sovereign  and  queen,  to  overpass  all  the  rest  in  so  strange  a  deeree,  as  we  for 
oiir  part,  and  we  suppose  the  whole  world  besides,  cannot  but  think  them,  to 
have  therein  gone  so  tar  beyond  the  duly  of  subjects,  as  must  needs  remain  to  their 
perpetual  tauche  for  ever.  And  therefore  ye  shall  say,  that  we  have  tho^t  good 
without  consuming  any  longer  time  in  vain,  to  revoke  you  to  our  presence,  reouiring 
them  to  grant  you  liscence  and  pasport  so  to  do,  which  when  you  shall  have 
obtained,  we  will  that  ^ou  make  your  repair  hither,  unto  us,  with  as  conyenient 
speed  as  you  may.     Given,  etc. 

Indorsed  6th  August,  1567. 

THEOKMOETON  TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUBABLE  SIB  WILLIAM  CECIL,  KNI6BT,   ONE  OP  HEl 
majesty's  PEITT  COUNCIL  ANB  PEINCIPAL  SECBBTABY,  6ITE  THESE  '. 

Sir, 

What  I  have  learned,  since  the  arrival  of  m^  lord  of  Murray,  and  mons.  deLinnerol, 
you  shall  understand  by  my  letter  to  her  majesty,  at  this  time.  The  French  do,  in 
their  negotiations,  as  tney  do  in  their  drink,  put  water  to  their  wine.  As  I  am  able 
to  see  into  their  doings,  they  take  it  not  greatly  to  the  heart  how  the  queen  sleep, 
whether  she  live  or  die,  whether  she  be  at  libeity  or  in  prizon.  The  mark  they 
shoot  at,  is,  to  renew  their  old  league ;  and  can  be  as  well  contented  to  take  it  of 
this  little  kine,  (howsoever  his  title  he),  and  the  same  by  the  order  of  these  lords,  bs 
otherwise.  LyneroU  came  hut  yesterday,  and  me  thinketh  he  will  not  tarry  long ; 
you  may  guess  how  the  French  will  seek  to  displease  these  lords,  when  they 
chansed  ihe  coming  of  la  chapelle  des  Oursins  for  this  man,  because  they  doubted 
that  de  la  chapelle  should  not  be  grateful  to  them,  being  a  papist.  Sir,  to  speak 
more  plainly  to  you,  than  I  will  do  other w be,  me  thinketh  the  earl  of  Murray  will 
ran  the  course  that  those  men  do,  and  be  partaker  of  their  fortune.  I  hear  no  man 
speak  more  bitterly  aaainst  the  tragedy,  and  the  players  therein,  than  he,  so  little 
like  he  hath  to  horrible  sins.  I  hear  an  inkling  that  Ledington  is  to  go  into  France, 
which  I  do  as  much  mislike,  as  any  thine,  for  our  purpose.  I  can  assui-e  you  the 
whole  protestants  of  France,  will  live  ana  die  in  these  men^s  quaireb ;  and,  where 
there  is  bruit  amongst  you,  that  aid  should  be  sent  to  the  adverse  party,  and  that 
Marligues  should  come  hither  with  some  force ;  mons.  Baudelot  hath  assured  roe 
of  hu  honour,  that  instead  of  Marligues  coming  against  them,  he  will  come  with 
as  ffood  a  force  to  succour  them  :  and  if  that  be  sent  under  meaner  conduct, 
Robert  Stuai*t  shall  come  with  as  many  to  fortify  them.     But  the  constable  hath 

*  The  6th  of  August  1567. 

>  The  i2th  of  Aug.  1567,    Paper  office.     Froin  the  original. 
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aMured  these  lords,  that  the  khig  meaneth  no  way  to  offend  them.  Sir,  I  pray  you 
find  my  rerocation  conyentent,  and  speed  you  to  further  it,  for  I  am  here  now  to 
no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  kindle  these  lords  more  against  us.  Thus  I  do  humbly 
take  my  leave  of  you,  from  Edenburgh  the  J2th  of  August  1567. 

Yours  to  use  and  command. 


Trusty  and  ^^ 


THE  QUBSH  TO  HIGOLAS  TBAOXIIOATON. 

y  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.  We  have,  within  these  two  days, 
received  three  sundry  letters  of  yours,  of  the  20th,  22d,and23d,  of  this  month, 
haviog  not  before  those  received  any  seven  days  before;  and  do  find,  by  these 
your  letters,  that  you  have  very  diligently  and  largely  advertised  us  of  all  the  hasty 
and  peremptory  proceedings  there;  which  as  we  nothing  fike,  so  we  trust  in  time 
to  see  them  wax  colder,  and  to  receive  some  reformation.  For  we  cannot  perceive, 
that  they  with  whom  you  have  dealt  can  answer  the  doubts  moved  by  the  Hamiltons, 
who  howsoever  tbey  may  be  carried  for  their  private  respects,  yet  those  things 
which  they  move,  will  be  allpwed  by  all  reasonable  persons.  Iior  if  they  may 
not,  being  noblemen  of  the  realm,  be  suffered  to  hear  the  queen  their  sovereign 
declare  her  mind  concerning  the  reports  which  aie  made  other,  by  such  as  keep 
her  iu  captivity,  how  should  they  believe  the  reports,  or  obey  them,  which  do  re- 
port it?  and  therefore  our  meaning  i^,  you  shal^  let  the  Hamiltons  plainly  understand 
that  we  do  well  allow  of  their  proceedmgs  (as  far  forth  as  the  same  doth  concern  the 
queen  their  sovereign  for  her  relief),  and  in  such  things  as  shall  appear  reasonable 
lor  us  therein  to  do,  for  the  queen  our  sister,  we  will  be  ready  to  perform  the 
same.  And  where  it  is  so  required,  that  upon  ^our  coming  thence,  the  lord  Scroope 
should  deal  with  the  lord  Herns  to  impart  their  meanings  to  us,  and  ours  to  them, 
we  are  well  pleased  therewith,  and  we  require  ^ou  to  advertize  the  lord  Scroope 
hereof  by  your  letters,  and  to  will  him  to  show  himself  favourable  to  them  in  their 
actions,  that  may  appear  plainly  to  tend  to  the  relief  of  the  queen,  and  maintenance 
of  her  authority.  And  as  we  willed  our  secretary  to  write  unto  you,  that  upon 
your  message  done  to  the  earl  of  Murray,  you  might  return,  so  our  meaning  is 
you  shall.  And  if  these  our  letters  meet  you  on  the  way,  yet  we  will  have  you 
advertise  both  the  lord  Scroope  and  the  Hamiltons  of  our  meaning. 
Indorsed  the  20th  of  Aug.  1567. 

N*.  XXin.  p.  204. 

91H  NICOLAS  THROKMORTON  TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ST.   ANDREW's  ARD  THE  ARROT  OF 

ARRROTHB  ^. 

After  my  good  commendations  to  your  good  lordships,  this  shall  be  to  advertise 
you,  that  the  queen^s  majesty  my  sovereign  having  sent  me  hither  her  ambassador 
to  the  queen  her  sister  your  sovereign,  to  communicate  unto  her  such  matter  as  she 
thought  meet,  considenng  the  good  amity  and  intelligence  betwixt  them,  who  beins 
detained  in  captivity  (as  your  lordships  know)  contrary  to  the  duty  of  all  good 
subjects,  for  the  enlargement  of  whose  person,  and  the  restitution  of  her  to  her 
dignity,  her  majesty  gave  me  in  charge  to  treat  with  these  lords,  assembled  at 
Efienburgh,  offering  them  all  reasonable  conditions  and  means  as  might  be,  for  the 
safeguard  of  the  young  prince,  the  punishment  of  the  late  horrible  murder,  tlie 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Bodwell,  and  lastly 
for  their  own  sureties.  In  the  negotiation  of  which  matters  I  have  (as  your  lordships 
well  know)  spent  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  not  being  able  to  prevail  in  any  thing 
with  those  lords  to  the  queen  my  sovereign's  satisfaction.  Of  which  strange 
proceedings  towards  her  majesty,  aud  undutiful  behaviour  towards  their  sovereign, 
I  have  advertised  the  queen  s  majesty,  she  (not  being  minded  to  bear  this  indignity) 
hath  given  me  in  charije  to  declare  her  further  pleasure  unto  them,  in  such  sort  as 
they  may  well  perceive  her  majesty  doth  disallow  of  their  proceedings,  and  thereupon 
hath  revoked  me.  And  further  hath  given  me  in  charge  to  communicate  the  same 
unto  your  lordships,  requiring  you  to  let  me  know,  nefore  my  departure  hence 

«  The  l»lh  of  Angott,  15«7.     Paper  ofllce .    From  a  copy  which  sir  Nicholas  sent  to  tha 
quMn. 
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(which  shuU  be,  God  willing,  as  soon  at  I  hare  receired  aniwer  from  yon)  what 
you  and  your  confederates  will  assuredW  do,  to  set  the  queen  your  soTereign  at 
liberty,  and  to  restore  her  to  ber  former  dignity  by  force  or  otherwise ;  seeing  these 
lords  have  refused  all  other  mediation,  to  the  end  the  queen*s  majesty  my  sovereigB 
may  concur  wilh  your  lordships  in  this  honourable  enterprize. 

And  in  case,  through  the  dispersion  of  your  associates,  vour  lordships  can  neither 
communicate  this  matter  amongst  you,  nor  receire  resolution  of  them  all  by  that 
time,  it  may  please  you  to  send  roc  the  opinion  of  so  many  of  you  as  may  confer 
together  within  two  or  three  days,  so  as  I  may  have  your  answer  here  in  this 
town  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  next  at  the  farthest,  being  the  i9th  of  this  August : 
for  I  intend  (God  willing)  to  depart  towards  England,  upon  Wednesday  following. 
Thus  I  most  humbly  take  my  leaye  of  your  lordships  at  Edenburgh,  the  i3th  of 
Aug.  1567. 

Indorsed  the  13lh  of  Aug.  i  567. 

Sia  HIGOLAS  TBftOKMOlTON  TO  THE  LOU>  HEMIT8  ^ 

Your  good  lordship's  letter  of  the  13th  of  August  I  have  received  the  i9tho/ 
the  same.  For  answer  whcreunto  it  may  lyke  your  lordship  to  understand,  that  I 
will  signify  unto  you  plainly,  how  far  (ortD  I  am  already  thoroughly  instructed 
of  the  queen  s  majesty  my  sovereign  s  pleasure  concerning  the  detention  of  the  queen 
your  sovereign,  and  concerning  her  relief. 

To  the  first  her  majesty  hath  given  in  charge,  to  use  all  kinds  of  persuasion  in  her 
name,  to  move  these  lords  assembled  at  Edenburgh  to  desist  from  this  violent 
and  undutiful  behaviour,  which  they  use  towards  their  sovereign.  And  in  this 
part,  besides  the  shew  of  many  reasons,  and  sundry  persuasions  of  amicable  treaty 
with  them,  her  majesty  hath  willed  me  to  use  some  plain  and  severe  speech  unto 
them,  tending  so  far  forth,  aa  if  they  would  not  be  better  advised,  and  reform  these 
their  outrageous  proceedings  exercised  against  their  sovereign,  that  then  they  might 
be  assured  her  majesty  neither  would  nor  could  endure  such  an  indignity  to  be 
done  to  the  queen,  her  good  cousin  and  neighbour. 

And  notwithstanding  these  my  proceedings  with  them,  they  have  made  proof  to 
be  little  moved  therd^y ;  for  as  vet  neither  will  they  consent  to  the  enlargement, 
neither  sufier  me  to  speak  with  ner.  So  as  it  seemethto  me,  it  is  superfliious  tit 
treat  any  more  with  tncm  after  this  manner.  Whereupon  I  have  advertised  the 
queen*s  majesty  my  sovereign,  expecting  dail^  her  majesty's  further  order;  and  a> 
1  shall  be  advertised  thereof,  so  will  not  fail  to  signify  the  same  to  your  goo<l 
lordship,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  advertise  her  majesty  also,  what  your  lonLhip, 
hath  written  unto  me.  Thus  with  niv  due  commendations  to  your  good  lordship, 
I  commit  the  same  to  Almighty  God,  resting  always  to  do  you  the  pleasure  and 
service  that  I  can  lawfully.     At  Edenburgh. 

Indorsed  the  24th  of  Aug.  1567. 

1S°.  XXIV.  p.  209. 

ACCOCNT  OF  LOAD  HBMIEIS*S  BEHIVIOVE  IN  THE  PARLUMBNT   HELD   DiCEMBEE    15, 

1667  ^ 

The  lord  Herrys  made  a  notable  harangue  in  the  name  of  the  duke  and  bimseir 
their  friends  and  adherents  (the  duke  himself,  the  earl  of  Gassilles,  and  the  abbot 
of  Kilwinning  being  also  present),  to  persuade  the  union  of  the  whole  realm  in  one 
mind.  Wherein  he  dio  not  spare  to  set  forth  solemnly  the  great  praise  that 
part  of  this  nobiUty  did  deserve,  which  in  the  beginning  took  meanes  for  punishment 
of  the  earl  Both  well,  as  also,  seeing  the  queen's  inordinat  affection  to  that  wicked 
man,  and  that  she  could  not  be  induced  by  their  persuasion  to  leave  him,  that  in 
sequeslring  her  person  within  Lochleven,  they  did  the  duly  of  noblemen.  Thai 
their  honourable  doings,  which  had  not  spared  to  hazard  their  lives  and  lands,  to 
avenge  their  native  country  from  the  slanderous  reports  that  were  spoken  of  it 
among  other  nations,  had  well  deserved  that  all  their  brethren  should  join  wiili 

*  August  tlie  2Alh,  1567.  Paper  office.  From  a  copy  nhich  sir  Nicholas  lent  to  secw^- 
taiy  Cecil.  »  Paper  ofltce. 
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tfa«m  in  so  good  a  cause.  That  he  and  thej,  in  whose  names  he  did  speak,  would 
willingly,  and  without  any  compulsion,  enter  themselres  in  the  same  yoke,  and 
put  their  li?es  and  lands  m  the  like  hazard,  for  maintenance  of  our  cause.  And 
if  the  queen  herself  were  in  Scotland,  accompanied  with  20,000  men,  they  will 
be  of  the  same  miod,  and  fight  in  our  quarrel.  He  hoped  the  remainder  noblemen 
of  their  party,  Huntly,  Ai|;uile,  and  others,  which  had  not  as  yet  acknowledged 
the  king,  would  come  to  the  same  conformity,  whereunto  he  would  also  earnestly 
move  them.  And  if  they  will  remain  obstinate,  and  refuse  to  qualify  themselves, 
then  will  the  duke,  he  and  their  friends.  Join  with  us  to  correct  them,  that  otherwise 
will  not  reform  themselves.  So  plausinle  an  oration,  and  more  advantageous  for 
our  party,  none  of  ourselves  could  have  made.  He  did  not  forget  to  term  mj 
lord  regent,  by  the  name  of  regent  (there  was  no  mention  at  all  of  the  earl  of 
Murray),  and  to  call  him  grace  at  every  word,  when  his  speeches  were  directed  to 
him,  accompanying  all  his  words  with  low  courtesies  after  his  manner. 

N".  XXV.  p.  219. 

QVEEN  MAIY  TO  QVBBH  BUZABETH  K 

Madam, 
Although  the  necessity  of  my  cause  (which  maketh  me  to  be  importune  to 
you)  do  make  you  to  ju^ge  that  I  am  out  of  the  way ;  yet  such  as  have  not  my 
passion,  nor  the  respects  whereof  you  are  persuaded,  will  think  that  I  do  as  my 
cause  doth  require.  Madam,  I  have  not  accused  you,  neither  in  words,  nor  in 
thought,  to  have  used  yourself  evil  towards  me.  And  I  believe  that  you  have  no 
want  of  good  understanding,  to  keep  you  from  perswasion  against  your  natural  good 
inchnation.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  can*t  chuse  (having  my  senses)  but  peixeive 
very  evfl  furtherance  in  my  matters,  since  my  coming  hither.  I  ihoueht  that  I  had 
sufficiently  discoursed  unto  you  the  discommodities,  which  this  delay  oringeth  unto 
me.  And  especially  that  they  think  in  this  next  month  of  August,  to  hold  a 
parliament  against  me  and  all  my  servants.  And  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  stayed 
here,  and  yet  will  you,  that  I  should  put  myself  further  into  your  country  (without 
seeing  you),  and  remove  me  further  from  mine ;  and  there  do  me  this  dishonour  at 
the  request  of  my  rebels,  as  to  send  commissioners  to  hear  them  against  me,  as 
you  wold  do  to  a  mere  subject,  and  not  hear  me  by  mouth.  Now,  madam,  I 
have  promised  you  to  come  to  you,  and  having  there  made  my  moan  and  complaint 
of  these  rebels,  and  they  comming  thither,  not  as  possessors,  but  as  subjects  to 
answer.  I  would  have  besought  you  to  hear  my  justification  of  that  which  they 
have  falsely  set  forth  against  me,  and  if  I  could  n6t  purge  myself  thereof,  you  might 
then  discharge  your  hands  of  my  causes,  and  let  me  go  ibr  such  as  I  am.  But 
to  do  as  you  say,  if  I  were  culpable  I  would  be  better  advised;  but  being  not  so, 
I  can't  accept  this  dishonour  at  their  hands,  that  bein^  in  possession  they  will  come 
and  accuse  me  before  your  commissioners,  whereoi  I  can't  like  :  and  seeing  you 
think  it  to  be  ajjainst  your  honour  and  consignage  to  do  otherwise,  I  beseech  you 
that  you  will  notbemine  enemy,  until  you  may  see  how  I  can  discharge  myself  every 
way,  and  to  su£fer  me  to  go  into  France,  where  I  have  a  dowry  to  maintain  roe ;  or 
at  least  to  go  into  Scotland,  with  assurance  that  if  there  come  any  strangers  thither, 
I  will  bind  myself  for  their  return  without  any  prejudice  to  you,  or  if  it  pleis  you 
not  to  do  thus,  I  protest  that  I  will  not  impute  it  to  falsehood,  if  I  receive  strangers 
in  my  country  without  making  you  any  other  discharge  for  it.  Do  with  my  body 
as  you  will,  the  honour  or  blame  shall  be  yours.'  For  I  had  rather  die  here,  and 
that  my  faithful  servants  may  be  succoured  (tho'  you  would  not  so)  by  strangers, 
than  to  suffer  them  to  be  utterly  undone,  upon  hope  to  receive  in  time  to  come, 
particular  commodity.  There  be  many  thmgs  to  move  me  to  fear  that  I  shall 
have  to  do  in  this  country,  with  others  ihau  with  you.  But  forasmuch  as  nothing 
hath  followed  upon  my  last  moan,  I  hold  my  peace,  happen  what  may  hap.  I 
have  as  leef  to  [abide,  endure]  my  fortune,  as  to  seek  it  and  not  find  it.  Further, 
it  pleased  you  to  give  license  to  my  subjects  to  go. and  come.  This  has  been 
refused  by  my  lord  Scroop  and  Mr.  Knolls  (as  they  say)  by  your  commandment, 
because  1  would  not  depart  hence  to  your  charge^  until!  I  had  answer  of  this  letter. 


;  depart  hence  to  your  charge^ 
Gott.  Lib.  Gal.  i.     A  copy,  and  probably  a  translation. 
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Iho'  I  shewed  them,  that  you  required  my  answer  upon  the  iwo  points,  contained 
in  your  letter. 

The  one  is  to  let  you  briefly  understand,  I  am  come  to  you  to  make  my  moan  to 
you,  the  which  being  beard,  I  would  declare  unto  you  mine  innocency,  and  then 
require  your  aid,  and  for  lack  thereof,  I  can  t  but  make  my  moan  and  complaint  to 
God,  that  I  am  not  heard  in  my  just  quarrel,  and  to  appeal  to  other  princes  to  have 
respect  thereunto  as  my  case  requireth;  and  to  you,  madam,  first  oT  all  when  yoa 

shall  have  examined  ^oftr  conscience  before  him,  and  hare  him  for  witness. And 

the  other,  which  is  lo  come  further  into  your  country,  and  not  to  come  to  your 
presence,  I  will  esteem  that  as  no  favour,  but  will  take  it  for  the  contrary,  obeying 
It  as  a  thing  forced.  In  mean  time,  I  beseech  you,  to  return  to  me  my  lord  Herries, 
for  1  can't  i>e  without  him,  having  none  of  my  counsal  here,  and  also  to  stiflfer  me, 
if  it  please  you,  without  further  delay,  to  depart  hence  whithersoever  it  be  oat  of 
this  country.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  deny  me  this  simple  request  for  your  honour*! 
sake,  seeing  it  doth  not  please  you  to  use  your  natural  goodness  towards  me  otherwise, 
and  seeing  that  of  mine  own  accord  I  am  come  hitber,  let  me  depart  again  with 
yours.  And  if  God  permit  my  causes  to  succeed  well,  I  shall  be  botind  to  you  for 
It ;  and  happening  otherwise,  yet  I  can*t  blame  you.  As  for  my  lord  Fleeming, 
seeing  that  upon  ray  credit  you  have  suffered  him  to  go  home  to  his  house,  I  warrant 
you  he  shall  pass  no  further,  but  shall  retui*n  when  it  shall  please  you.  In  that  you 
trust  me  I  will  not  (to  die  for  it)  deceive  you.  But  from  [perhapsybr]  Dumbarton 
I  answer  not,  when  my  I.  Fleeming  shall  be  in  the  lower.  For  they  which  are 
within  it,  will  not  forbear  to  receive  succour,  if  I  don't  assure  them  of  yours;  no, 
tho'  you  would  charge  me  wilhal,  for  I  have  left  them  in  charge,  to  have  more 
respect  to  my  servants  and  to  my  estate,  than  to  my  life.  Good  sister,  be  of  another 
mind,  win  the  heart,  and  all  shall  be  yours,  and  at  your  commandment.  I  tboueht 
to  satisfy  you  wholly,  if  I  might  have  seen  you.  Alas !  do  not  as  the  serp^t,  that 
stoppeth  his  hearing,  for  I  am  no  enchanter,  but  your  sister,  and  natural  cousin. 
If  Csesar  had  not  disdained  to  hear  or  read  the  complaint  of  an  advertiser,  he  hatd 
not  so  died ;  why  should  princes  cars  be  stopped,  seeing  that  they  are  painted  so 
long?  meaning  tnat  they  should  hear  all  and  be  well  advised,  before  they  answer. 
I  am  not  of  the  nature  of  the  basilisk,  and  less  of  the  chamelion,  to  turn  you  to  my 
likeness,  and  tho*  I  should  be  so  dangerous  and  curs'd  as  men  say,  you  are  sufficiently 
armed  witli  constancy  and  with  justice,  which  I  require  of  God,  who  give  vou  grace 
to  use  it  well  v?ilh  long  and  happy  life.     From  Carlisle,  the  5lh  of  July  1568. 

N'.  XXVI.  p.  220, 

PART   OF    A  LETTER   FROM   SIR  TRAKCIS  KNOLtYS  TO    CECIL,   8tII    AU€.     1568,    FROM 

ROLTON  *. 

*-But  surely  this  queen  doth  seem,  outwardly,  not  only  to  favour  the  foi-m,  but  also 
the  chief  article  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  namely,  )ustiiicalion  by  faith  only;  and 
she  heareth  the  faults  of  papestry  revealed  by  preaching  or  otherwise,  with  contented 
ears,  and  with  gentle  and  weak  rcplys,  and  she  doth  not  seem  to  like  the  worse  of 
reHgion  throw  me. 

PART   OF  A   LETTER   FROM  SIR  FRAVGI9  KNOLLTS  TO  CECIL^   21  ST  SEPT.    1568,  FROM 

ROLTON. 

—  It  came  to  this  queen's  ears  of  late  that  she  was  bruited  to  be  lately  tunaed  lo 
the  religion  of  the  gospell,  to  the  great  disliking  of  the  papists  hereabouts,  which 
thing  she  herself  confessed  unto  me,  and  yesterday,  opeuly  in  the  great  chamber, 
when  the  assembly  was  full,  and  some  papists  present,  she  took  occasion  to  speak  of 
religion,  and  then  openly  she  professed  herself  to  be  of  the  papist  religion,  and  took 
upon  her  to  patronize  the  same,  more  earnestly  than  she  had  done  a  great  while 
afore,  allho*  her  defences  and  arguments  were  so  weak,  that  the  efi'ect  of  her  speech 
was  only  to  show  her  zeal;  and  afterwards  to  me  alone,  when  I  misliked  to  see  her 
become  so  conHdendy  backward  in  religion,  Why,  said  she,  would  you  have  me  lo 
ose  France  and  Spain,  and  all  my  friends  in  other  places,  by  seeming  to  change  my 

*  An  original.     Paper  office. 
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religion,  and  yet  I  am  not  assured  the  queen  mj  good  sister  will  be  my  assured 
friend,  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  honour  and  expectation? 

W.  XXVn.  p.  220. 

A   LETTIBA   FBOM  MT  LOBD  HEaAIES  TO  MT  LOAD  8CB00P  AND  SIB  F.  KK0LLY8.  8BFT. 

•  3d,  1568  K 

My  lords,  pleasit  your  honourable  lordships,  I  am  informed  by  James  Borthfvick* 
lately  come  from  the  queen's  majesty  your  soverane,  that  his  schawin  to  her  highness 
I  shuld  have  ridden  in  Crafurdmure,  sen  my  last  cumiug  into  this  realm,  upon  the 
earl  of  Murray's  dependants.  And  that  I  suld  have  causit,  or  been  of  counsall  to 
Scottismen  to  have  ridden  in  Ingland,  to  slay  or  spulzie  her  majesty's  subjects. 

My  lords,  I  thought  it  right  needful  because  your  lordships  is,  by  your  soverane,^ 
commanded  to  attend  upon  the  queen's  majesty  my  mistress,  so  having  daily  access 
in  thir  matters,  to  declare  upon  the  truth ;  humbly  desiring  that  your  lordships  will, 
for  God's  cause,  certificate  the  queen  your  soverane  the  same. 

As  God  lives,  I  have  neither  consented,  nor  any  wise  had  knowledge  of  any 
Scottisman  s  riding  in  England,  to  do  ^he  subjects  thereof  hurt  in  bodies  or  goods, 
sene  the  siege  of  Leilh ;  and  as  I  understand  it  shall  be  fund  true,  that  gif  ouy  sic 
open  hurt  be  done,  it  is  by  the  queen  my  sovereign's  disobedients,  and  that  I  have 
not  ridden  nor  hurt  no  Scottishman,  nor  commanded  no  hurt  to  be  done  to  them, 
sene  my  coming  from  the  queen's  majesty  of  England,  it  is  well  kend,  for  that  never 
ane  will  complain  of  me. 

I  have  done  more  good  to  Crawfurdmure  nor  ever  the  earl  of  Murray  has  done, 
and  will  be  loather  to  do  them  any  harm  than  he  will.  Except  the  queen's  majesty 
your  sovereign,  command  sic  false  reports  to  be  tryit,  auhercof  this  is  altogidder  an 
mventit  leasing,  her  grace  sail  be  trublit,  and  tvne  tne  hearts  of  true  men  here, 
quhom  of  sic  report  sail  be  made,  that  baieth  would  serve  hir,  and  may,  better  than 
tney  unworthy  liars. 

My  lords,  I  understand  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign  b  not  contented  of  this 
bruite,  that  there  should  ony  Frenchman  come  in  this  realm,  with  the  duke  of 
Chattelherault.  Truth  it  is,  I  am  no  manner  of  way  the  counsall  of  their  cumiue, 
nor  has  no  sic  certainty  thereof,  as  I  hear  by  Borthwick's  report,  from  the  queen  a 
majesty  your  sovereign.  And  gif  I  might  as  well  say  it,  as  it  is  true  indeed,  her 
grace's  self  is  all  the  wyitt,  and  the  counsall  that  wiU  never  let  her  take  order  with 
my  maistress  cause.  For  that  our  sovereign  havand  her  majesty's  promise,  be 
writing,  of  luff,  friendship,  and  assistance  gif  need  had  so  requirit,  enterit  that  realm, 
upon  the  16  day  of  May,  sen  that  time  the  queen's  majesty  has  commanded  me  divers 
times  to  declare  she  would  accept  her  cause,  and  do  for  her,  and  to  put  her  in 
peaceable  possession  of  this  realme^  and  when  I  required  of  her  majesty,  in  my 
maistress  name,  that  her  highness  would  either  do  for  her  (as  her  special  trust  was 
she  wold),  according  to  her  former  promises,  or  otherwise  eive  her  counsal,  wold 
not  consent  (as  I  show  her  grace  I  fand  diverse  repugnant;,  then  that  she  would 

Eermit  her  to  pass  in  France,  or  to  some  other  prince  to  seek  support^  or  failing 
ereof  (quhilk  was  agains  all  reason),  that  she  would  permit  her  to  return  in  her 
awin  countrie,  in  sic  sempil  manner  as  she  came  out  or  it,  and  said  to  her  majesty 
ane  of  thir,  for  her  honour,,  would  not  be  refusit,  seeand  that  she  was  corned  in  her 
realm  upon  her  writings  and  promises  of  friendship.  And  sicklike,  I  said  to  her 
highness,  gif  my  maistress  had  the  like  promise  of  her  nobility  and  estates,  as  she  had 
of  herself,  I  should  have  reprovit  them  highly,  gif  they  had  not  condescendit  to  one 
of  thir  three,  and  so  I  say,  and  so  I  write,  that  in  the  warld  it  shall  be  maist 
reprehendable,  gif  this  promise  taketh  not  other  good  effect,  nor  yet  it  does.  Not- 
withstanding, I  get  gud  answer  of  this  promises  oi  friendship  made  to  mv  sovereign, 
and  to  put  her  grace  in  this  her  awin  countrie  peaceably,  we  have  fund  the  contrary 
working  by  Mr.  Middlemore  directit  from  her  highness  to  stay  the  army  that  cuist 
down  our  houses.  And  alsua,  in  the  proceeding  of  this  late  pretendit  paiiiamept, 
promised  twenty  days  before  the  lime  to  myself  to  have  caused  it  been  dischar^it. 
And  yet  contrary  to  thb  promise,  have  they  made  their  pretendit  manner  of  lor- 
faulture  of  31  men  of  guid  reputation,  bishops,  abbottis,  and  baronis,  obedient 
subjects  to  our  sovereign,  only  for  her  cause. 

'  Gott.  Lib.  Cal.  G.     An  original  io  his  own  hand. 
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They  haye  also  disponit,  sen  our  sovereign's  cause  was  taken  upon  hand  be  the 
queen's  majesty  of  that  reahn,  an  hundred  thousand  pound  Scots  worth  of  her  awin 
true  subjects  geir,  under  the  color  of  the  law,  groundit  upon  their  false,  treasonable, 
stowin,  authority. 

The  murders,  the  oppressions,  the  burnings^  the  ravishing  of  women,  the 
destruction  of  policy,  both  ecclesiastical  ana  temporal,  in  this  mean  time,  as  in  my 
fonner  writings  I  said  it  was  lamentable  to  ony  christian  man  to  hear  of,  except  God 
gif  grace,  the  profession  of  the  evangile  of  Jesus  Christ  professit  be  your  prince, 
counsali  and  realme,  be  mair  myndit,  nor  the  auld  inamity  that  has  stand  betwixt 
the  reahns,  many  of  my  countrymen  will  doubt  in  this  article^  and  their  proceedings 
puttis  myself  in  Sanct  Thomas  nelief. 

Now,  my  lords,  gif  the  aueen*s  majesty  of  that  realm,  upon  quhais  promjs  and 
honour  my  maistress  came  tnere,  as  I  have  said,  will  leave  all  the  French  writings, 
•'and  French  phrases  of  writings,  quhilks  amongis  them  is  over  meikle  on  baith  Uie 
sides  unfit,  and  plainly,  according  to  the  auld  true  custom  of  Ingland  and  Scotland, 
ouherein  be  a  word  promist  truth  was  observ'd,  promise,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal 
Uod,  and  upon  the  hi§[h  honour  of  that  nobill  and  princely  blude  of  the  kings  of 
Ingland,  cjufaereof  she  is  descendit,  and  presently  wears  the  dbdem,  that  she  wiH 
put  my  maistress  in  her  awin  country^  and  cause  her  as  queen  thereof  in  her  authority 
and  strength  to  be  obeyit,  and  to  do  the  same  will  appoint  an  certain  day  .within  two 
months  at  the  farthest,  as  we  understand  this  to  be  our  weil,  sua  will  we,  or  the 
maist  part  of  us  all,  follow  upon  it,  leaving  the  Frefichmeti,  and  their  evil  French 
phrases  togidder.  And  therefore,  and  for  the  true  perpetual  friendship  of  that 
realm,  will  condition,  and  for  our  part,  with  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  keep  sic 
heads  and  conditions  of  agreement,  as  noble  and  wise  men  can  condescend  upon, 
for  the  Weill  of  this  hail  island.  As  I  have  been  partlings  declaring  to  the  queen 
your  sovereign,  quhilk  I  show  to  your  lordships  selfis  both  in  religion,  in  the 
punishment  of  the  earl  Bothwile,  for  the  queen^s  fast  husband*s  slaughter,  and  for  a 
mutual  band  of  amity  peipetually  to  remain  amaneis  us. 

Doubtless,  my  lords,  without  that,  we  may  find  sic  time  and  friendly  working, 
as  may  give  us  occasion  baith  to  forgette  Middlemore  and  his  late  pretendit  parlia- 
ment, we  will  turn  the  leaf,  leaving  our  sovereign  agains  our  will  to  rest  where  she 
is,  under  the  promise  of  friendship,  as  I  have  baith  said,  and  will  ever  affirm,  made 
by  vour  sovereign,  quhilk  was  only  cause  of  her  grace's  coming  in  that  realme,  and 
seek  the  help  and  moyen  of  French,  or  Spanish,  till  expulse  this  treasonable  and 
fabe  pretenait  authority,  quhilk  means  to  reign  above  us. 

My  lords,  I  desire  your  lordships  consider,  that  it  is  he,  that  maist  desires  the 
amity  betwixt  Ingland  and  Scotland  to  continue,  and  of  a  poor  man  best  cause  has, 
that  writ  this. 

My  brother,  the  laird  of  Skirling,  schaws  me,  that  in  your  lordships  communing 
with  him,  it  appearit  to  him,  your  mind  was  we  shold  suffer  the  earl  of  Muiray  to 
work,  altho'  it  were  agains  reason  to  us,  and  complain  thereof  to  the  queen  s  roajcsf  v, 
and  her  highness  wald  see  it  reformit.  My  lords,  her  majesty  will  be  over  meikle 
troublit  to  reform  the  wranges  we  have  sustainit  already.  For  I  am  sure,  gif  reason 
and  justice  may  have  plaq^,  our  maistress,  and  we  her  subjects,  have  received 
express  wrang,  for  above  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  the  time  of  this 
unhappy  government,  seeing  the  reformation  of  sa  great  causes,  comes,  now  a  days, 
so  slowlie,  and  the  ungodly  law  of  oblivion  in  sic  matters  so  meikle  pi-aclis'd,  I 
think,  nowther  for  the  queen's  honour,  nor  our  weil,  your  lordships  would  sua 
mean,  nor  that  it  is  good  to  us  to  follow  it.  And  that  ye  will  give  your  soverei^ 
sic  advertisement  thereof,  as  your  ^ood  wisdoms  shall  fand  in  this  cause  meet,  it 
will  be  true  and  /Hendful  working  tor  us,  indeed,  and  nowther  French  phrases  nor 
boasting,  and  finding  little  other  effect,  that  will  cause  us  to  hold  away  the  Fi*encb- 
men.  This  is  plainly  written,  and  I  desire  your  lordships  plain  answer,  for  in  truth 
and  plainness  langest  continues  gud  friendship,  quhilk  m  this  matter  I  pray  God  may 
lantf  continue,  and  have  your  lordships  in  his  keeping.  Off  Dumfreis,  the  3d  day 
of  September  1568. 

Your  lordships  at  my  power 

To  command  leifuUy 

HERRIS. 
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QUEER  UAMY  TO  Q.  BUZIBETH  \ 

Madame  ma  bonne  sttur.  J^ay  resceu  de  tos  lettres,  d*o&e  mesme  date ;  1  une, 
ou  Tous  faites  mention  de  Fexcuse  de  mons'.  de  Mum  pour  tenir  son  pretendu 
parlement,  qui  me  semble  bien  froid,  pour  obtenir  plus  de  tollerance  que  je  m'estois 
persuade  n'ayoir  par  Tostre  promesse,  quant  a  n  osser  donner  commission  de  Tenir 
sans  un  parlement  pour  leur  peu  de  nomore  de  noblesse,  alors  je  vous  respons,  qu'ils 
n^ont  que  trois  ou  quatre  d'avantage,  qui  eussent  aussi  bien  dit  leur  opinion  hors  de 
parlement,  qui  n  a  esU  tenu  tant  pour  cette  effect,  mais  pour  faire  ce  qirexpressement 
nous  aTioDs  requis  estre  empescb^,  qui  est  la  forfalture  de  mes  subjects  pour  m  avoir 
estds  fidelles,  ce  que  je  m'assurois,  ]usques  a  heir,  avoir  eu  en  promesse  de  tous, 
par  la  lettre  ecrite  a  milord  Scrup  e  maistre  Knoleis  vous  induire  a  ire  contre  eulz, 
voire,  a  les  ensajre  resentir;  toutefois  je  vois  que  je  Tay  mal  pris,  j'en  suis  plus 
marrie,  pour  ce  que  sur  votre  lettre  qu'iis  me  montrerent,  et  leur  parole,  je  Tay  si 
divulguement  assuray  que  pour  vengeance  que  j'en  desirasse,  si  non  mettre  difference 
entre  leurs  faux  deportemens,  et  les  miens  sinceres.  Dans  vostre  letti^  aussi  dat^ 
du  lO**  d'Aoust,  vous  metties  ces  mots.  **I  think  your  adverse  party,  upon  my 
sundry  former  advices,  will  hold  no  parliament  at  all;  and  if  they  do,  it  shall  be 
only  m  form  of  an  assembly  to  accora  whom  to  send  into  this  realm,  and  in  what 
sort;  for  otherwise,  if  they  shall  proceed  in  mannet-  of  a  parliament,  with  any  act 
of  judgment  against  any  person,  I  shall  not,  in  any  wise,  allow  thereof;  and  if  they 
shall  be  so  overseen,  then  you  may  think  the  same  to  be  of  no  other  moment,  than 
the  former  procedures ;  and  by  such  their  rash  manner  of  proceeding,  they  shall 
most  prejudice  themselves  j  and  be  assured  to  find  me  ready  to  condemn  them^  in 
their  domgs."  Sur  quoy,  j*ay  contremand<^  mes  seiTiteurs,  les  faissant  retirer, 
souflranl  selon  vostre  commandement  d'etre  faussement  nonimi^s  traitres,  par  ceulx, 
qui  le  sont  de  vray ;  et  encore  d'etre  provoqu^s  par  escarmonsdies,  et  par  prinses  de 
mes  gens  et  lettres,  et  au  contraire  vous  etes  inform^  que  mes  subjects  ont  evahis  les 
vostres,  madame^  qui  a  fait  ce  rapport  n^est  pas  homme  de  bien,  car  laird  de  Sesford 
et  son  fils  sont  et  ont  est^s  mes  rebelles  depuis  le  commencement ;  enquires  vous, 
s^ils  n'estoient  a  Donlris  aveques  eulx,  j'avois  ofiri  respondre  de  la  frontiere,  ce  qui 
me  fut  refuse,  ce  qui  m'en  devroit  asses  descharger ;  neanmoins,  pour  vous  faire 
preuve  de  ma  fidelity,  et  de  leur  falsity,  s*il  vous  me  fayle  donner  le  nom  des 
coupables,  et  me  fortifier,  je  commanderay  mes  subjects  les  pour  suivre,  ou  si  vous 
voules  que  ce  soit  les  vostres,  les  miens  leur  ayderont ;  je  vous  prie  m*en  mander 
vostre  volont^,  au  reste  roes  subjects  fidelles  seront  responsables  a  tout  ce  que  leur 
sera  mis  su  les  contre  vous,  ni  les  vostres,  ni  les  rebelles,  depub  oue  me  conseitlates 
les  faire  retirer.  Quant  aux  Francois,  j'escrivis  que  Ton  m*en  bt  nuUe  poursuite, 
car  j'esperois  lant  en  vous,  queje  n  en  aurois  besoign, — je  ne  sceu  si  le  diet  aura  en 
mes  lettres,  mais  je  vous  jure  devant  Dieu  que  je  ne  scay  chose  du  monde  de  leur 
venue,  que  ce  que  m*en  aves  manday,  ui  n'eii  ai  oui  de  France  mot  du  monde,  et  ne 
le  puis  croire  pour  cest  occasion,  et  si  ils  si  sont,  c'est  sans  raon  sceu  ni  consentement. 
Pourquoy  je  vous  supplie  ne  me  condamner  sans  m*ouire,  car  je  suis  prest  de  tenir 
tout  ce  que  j*ay  offcrt  a  mester  Knoleis,  et  vous  assure  que  vostre  amiti^,  qu*il  vous 
plest  m*offnr,  sera  rescue  avant  toutes  les  choses  du  monde,  quant  France  servit  la 
pour  presser  leur  retour  a  ceste  condition,  que  prenies  mes  affiiires  eu  mein,  en  soeur, 
et  bonne  ami,  comme  ma  France  est  en  vous;  mais  une  chose  seule  me  rende 
confuse,  j*ay  tant  d'enemis  qu'ont  votre  oreiUe,  la  quelle  ne  pouvant  avoir  par 
paroile,  toutes  mes  actions  vous  sont  desguis^es,  et  falsement  raport^s,  par  quoi  it 
m*est  impossible  de  m'assurer  de  vous,  poor  les  manteries  qu  on  vous  a  fait,  pour 
destniire  vostre  bonne  volont^  de  moy ;  par  quoy  je  desirerois  bien  avoir  ce  bien  vous 
faire  entendre  ma  sincere  et  bonne  afiection,  laquelle  je  ne  puis  si  bien  descrire, 
que  mes  enemis  a  tort  ne  la  decolor^.  Ma  bonne  soeur,  gagnes  moy ;  envoy^s  moy 
querir,  n^enti'^s  en  jalousie  pour  fauiz  raports  de  celle  que  ne  desire  que  votre  bonne 
grace ;  je  me  reroettray  sur  mester  Knoleis,  a  qui  je  me  suis  librement  descouverte, 
et  apres  vous  avoir  bais^e  les  mains,  je  prierai  Dieu  vous  donner  en  sant^,  longue  et 
heareuse  vie.  DexBoton,  ou  je  vous  promets,  je  n  espere  pertir,  qu'aveques  vostre 
bonne  grace,  quoy  que  les  menteurs  men  tent.     Ce  26  d'Aoust . 

1  1568.     Cott.  Lib.  Gal.  i.     An  ofigiaal. 
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QUBBB  BUZAIBTH  TO  THE  BAAL  OF  MUABIT  ^ 

Right  trusty  and  right  well-beloTed  cousin,  we  greet  you  well.  Where  we  Lear 
say,  that  certain  reports  are  made  in  sundry  parts  of  Scotland,  that  whatsoever 
should  fall  out  now  upon  the  hearing  of  the  queen  of  Scotts  cause,  iu  any  proof  to 
conTince  or  to  acquit  the  said  queen  concerning  the  horrible  murder  of  tier  late 
husband  cur  cousin,  we  hare  determined  to  restore  her  to  her  kingdom  and  govern- 
ment, we  do  so  much  mislike  hereof,  as  we  cannot  indure  the  same  to  receive  any 
credit;  and  therefore  we  have  thought  good  to  assure  you,  that  the  same  is  untruly 
devised  by  the  authors  to  our  dishonour.  For  as  we  have  been  always  certified 
from  our  said  sister,  both  by  her  letters  and  messages,  that  she  is  by  no  means  suilty 
or  participant  of  that  murdler,  which  we  wish  to  be  true,  so  surely  if  she  should  be 
found  justly  to  be  guilty  thereof  as  hath  been  reported  of  her,  whereof  we  w%>uld 
be  very  sorry,  then,  indeed,  it  should  behoove  us  to  consider  otherwise  of  her  cause 
than  to  satisfy  her  desire  in  restitution  of  her  to  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 
And  so  we  would  have  you  and  all  others  think,  that  should  be  disposed  to  conceive 
honourably  of  us  and  our  actions. 

Indorsed  the  20th  Sept.  1568. 

N».  XXIX.  p.  224. 

81B  FBANCIS  KN0LLY8  TO  CECIL,  THE  9tR  OP  OCTOBBE,  1568,  PEOM  TOBK  ^. 

My  lord's  grace  of  Norfolk  sending  for  me  to  Bolton,  tp  attend  upon  him  here 
Thursday  last,  I  made  my  repair  }iither  accordingly,  meaning  to  stay  here  until 
Munday  next;  as  touching  the  matters  of  the  commission,  that  his  jjrace  and  the 
rest  have  from  her  highness,  his  grace  hath  imparled  unto  me  of  all  things  thereunto 
appertaininff,  and  what  hath  hitherto  passed,  and  altho'  the  matters  be  too  weighty 
for  my  wealc  capacity,  to  presume  to  utter  any  opinion  of  mine  own  thereof,  yet  L 
see  that  my  lord  Herris  for  his  parte  laboureth  a  recouciliatioUy  to  be  had  without 
the  extremity  of  odious  accusations ;  my  lord  of  Ledington  also  saith  to  me,  that  he 
could  wish  these  matters  to  be  ended  in  dulce  maner,  so  that  it  might  be  done  with 
safety ;  of  the  rest  you  can  conceive,  by  the  advertisements  and  writings  sent  up  by 
our  commissioners. 

▲  LETTBB  FROM  THE  BISDOP  OF  BOSS  TO  THE  QUEBIT  OF  SCOTS,  FBOM  TOBK, 
OCTOBER,  1568^. 

Pleis  your  majesty  I  conferred  at  length  with  A.  ane  great  part  of  a  nieht,  who 
assunt  me  that  he  had  reasoned  with  B.  this  Saturday  C.  on  the  field,  who  deter- 
minate to  him  that  it  was  the  D.  determinit  purpose  not  to  end  your  cause  at  tbis 
time,  but  to  hold  the  same  in  suspence,  and  did  that  was  in  her  power,  to  make 
the  E.  puraue  extremity,  to  the  effect  F.  and  his  adherents  might  utter  all  they  could 
to  your  dishonour,  to  the  effect  to  cause  you  come  in  disdain  with  the  hail  subjects 
of  this  realm,  that  ye  may  be  the  maire  unable  to  attempt  any  thing  to  her  disad- 
vantage. And  to  tbis  effect  is  all  her  intention,  and  when  they  have  produced  all 
they  can  against  you,  D.  will  not  appoint  the  matter  instantly,  but  transport  you  up 
in  the  country,  and  retain  you  there  till  she  think  time  to  show  you  favour,  vwhich 
is  not  likely  to  be  hastily,  because  of  your  uncles  in  France,  and  the  fear  she  has 
of  yourself  to  be  her  unfriend.  And  therefore  their  counsel  is,  that  ye  write  an 
wilting  to  the  D.  meaning  that  ye  are  informit  that  your  subjects  which  has  offendil 
you.— This  in  effect  that  your  majesty  hearing  the  estate  of  your  affairs  as  they 
proceed  in  York,  was  informed  that  her  majesty  was  informed  of  you,  that  you 
could  not  gudely  remit  your  subjects  in  such  sort  as  they  might  credit  you  hereafter, 
which  was  a  great  cause  of  the  stay  of  this  controversy  to  be  aided.  And  therefore 
persuading  her  D.  effectually  not  to  trust  any  who  had  mad  such  narration.  But 
like  as  ye  had  rendered  you  in  her  hands,  as  most  tender  to  you  of  any  living,  so 
prayit  her  to  take  na  opinion  of  you,  hut  that  ye  wald  use  her  counsell  in  all  your 

*  Paper  office.     From  a  copy  corrected  by  secretary  Cecil. 

^  An  original.     Paper  oflBce.  *  Gott.  Lib.  Galig.  r.  i.     A  copy. 
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afiain,  and  wald  piiefter  her  friendship  to  all  others,  as  well  uncles  as  others,  and 
assure  her  to  keep  that  thing  ye  wald  promise  to  your  subjects  by  her  advice.  And 
if  D.  discredit  you,  ye  wald  be  glad  to  satisfy  her  in  that  point  be  removing  within 
her  realm  in  secret  and  quiet  manner,  where  her  G.  pleased,  until  the  time  her  G. 
were  fully  satisfied,  and  all  occasion  of  discredit  removed  from  her.  So  that  in  the 
mean  time  your  realm  were  hoiden  in  quietness,  and  your  true  subjects  restored 
and  maintamed  in  their  own  estate,  and  sic  other  things  tending  to  this  effect. 
And  affirms  that  they  believe  that  this  may  be  occasion  to  cause  her  credit  you  that 
ye  offer  so  far ;  aud  it  may  come  that  within  two  or  three  months  she  may  become 
Detter-minded  to  your  grace,  for  now  she  is  not  well-minded,  and  will  not  show 
you  any  pleasure  lor  the  causes  aforesaid. 

N.  B.  The  title  of  this  paper  is  in  Cecils  hand;  the  following  key  is  added 
in  another  hand. 

A.  The  laird  of  Lethington. 

B.  The  duke  of  Norfolk. 

G.  Was  the  day  he  rode  to  Cawood. 
D.  The  queen  of  England. 
£ .   The  queen  o f  Scots  commissioners . 
F.  The  earl  of  Murray. 
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The  best  way  .for  England,  but  not  the  easiest;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  might 
remain  deprived  of  her  crown,  and  the  state  continue  as  it  is. 

The  second  way  for  England  profitable,  and  not  so  bard. — That  the  queen  of  Scots 
might  be  induced,  by  some  persaasions,  to  agree  that  her  son  might  continue  king, 
because  he  is  crowned,  and  nerself  to  remain  also  queeu  ;  and  that  the  government 
of  the  realm  might  be  committed  to  such  persons  as  the  queen  of  England  should 
name,  so  as  for  the  nomination  of  them  it  miijht  be  ordered,  that  a  convenient 
number  of  persons  of  Scotland  should  be  first  named  to  the  queen  of  England,  indif- 
ferently for  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  lor  her  son,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  half  by  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  the  other  by  the  earle  of  Leunox,  and  lady  Lennox,  parents  to 
the  child;  and  out  of  those,  the  queen's  majesty  of  England  to  make  choice  for  all 
the  officers  of  the  realm,  that  are,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  dUsposable  by  the  kin^  or 
queen  of  the  land. 

That  untill  this  may  be  done  by  the  queen's  majesty,  the  government  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  earle  of  Murray  as  it  is,  providing  he  shall  not  dispose  of  any 
offices  or  perpetuals  to  continue  any  longer  but  to  these  offered  of  the  premises. 

That  a  parliament  be  summoned  in  Scotland  by  several  commandments,  both  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  and  of  the  young  king. 

— -That  hostages  be  delivered  unto  England  on  the  young  king^s  behalf,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  persons  of  the  earle  of  Murray's  part,  as  the  queen  of  Scots  shall 
name;  and  likewise  on  the  queen  s  behalf,  to  the  like  number  as  the  earle  of  Mun*ay 
shall  name ;  the  same  not  to  be  any  that  hare  by  inheritance  or  office  cause  to  be  in 
this  parliament,  to  remain  from  the  beginning  of  the  summons  of  that  parliament, 
untiU  three  months  after  that  parliament;  which  hostages  shall  be  pledges,  that  the 
friends  of  either  part  shall  keep  the  peace  in  all  cases,  till  by  this  parliament  it  be 
concluded,  thai  the  ordinance  which  the  queen  of  England  shall  devise  for  the 
goyemment  of  the  realm  (being  not  to  the  hurt  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  nor  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Scotland  for  any  man's  inheritance,  as  the  same  was  before  the 
parliament  at  Edin'.  the  Decem'.  4567)  shall  be  established  to  be  kept  and 
obeyed,  under  pain  of  high  treason  for  the  breakers  thereof. 

— That  by  the  same  parliament  also  be  established  all  executions  and  judgments 
given  against  any  person  for  the  death  of  the  late  king. 

-*That  by  the  same  parliament,  a  remission  be  made  uniyersally  from  the  queen 
of  Scots  to  any  her  contrarys,  and  also  from  every  0ne  subject  to  another,  saving 
that  restitution  be  made  of  lands  and  houses,  and  all  other  things  hen'lable,  that  have 
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betB  bj  either  side  Uken  from  them  which  were  the  ownen  thereof  at  the  com- 
mitting of  .the  queen  of  Scott  to  Lochlerin. 

That  by  the  aame  parliament  it  be  declared  who  shall  be  suoceasors  to  the  crown 
next  after  the  q.  of  Scots  and  her  issue;  or  else,  that  such  rights  as  the  d.  of  Gbatd- 
herault  bad,  at  the  marriage  of  the  q.  oif  Scots  with  the  lord  Damley,  may  be  con- 
ferred and  not  prejodized. 

That  the  q.  of  Scots  may  hare  leaTe  of  the  qneen*s  majesty  of  England,  twelre 
months  after  the  said  parliament,  and  that  she  shall  not  depart  out  of  England  without 
special  licence  of  the  queen's  majesty. 

That  the  young  king  shall  be  nourished  and  brought  up  in  England,  till  he 
be       years  of  age. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  this  cause  the  composition  between  the  queen  and 
her  subjects  may  be  made  with  certain  articles,  outwardly  to  be  seen  to  the  world 
for  her  honour,  as  though  all  the  parts  should  come  of  ber,  and  yet  for  the  surety 
of  contrarys,  that  certain  betwixt  ner  and  the  queen's  majesty  are  to  be  concluded. 
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We  g^eet  you  well,  we  mean  not,  at  this  pointj  by  any  writing,  to  renew  tAat 
which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  grierous  to  us  and  sorry ful  to  yow ;  .but  for- 
bearing the  same  as  unmeet  at  this  point,  having  occasion  to  command  yow  in  our 
service,  and  yow  also  whitest  you  are  to  serye  us.     We  require  yow  to  consider  of 
this  that  folio welh  with  like  consideration  and  diligence,  as  hitherto  yow  baTeaccus- 
tomate  in  our  service;  at  the  time  of  ourjast  letters  written  to  yow  the  fourteenth 
of  this  month  for  removing  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  we  had  understanding  out  of 
Scotland  of  certain  writings  sent  by  ner  fit>m  thence  into  Scotland,  amongst  the 
which  one  is  found  to  contain  great  and  manifest  untruths  touching  us  and  otbers 
also,  as  shall  and  may  plainly  appear  unto  yow  by  the  copy  of  the  same,  which 
likewise  we  send  yow,  and  because  at  the  same  time  we  were  advertised,  that  it 
ahould  be  shortly  proclaimed  in  Scodand,  though  then  it  was  not,  we  thought  good 
first  to  remove  the  queen,  before  we  would  disclose  the  same,  and  then  expect  the 
issue  thereof;  and  npw,  this  day,  by  letters  from  our  cousin  of  Hunsdon  we  are 
ascertained,  that  since  that  time  the  same  matters  contained  in  the  writing,  are 
published  in  diverse  parts  of  Scotland,  whereupon  we  have  thought  it  rery  meet, 
for  the  discharge  of  our  honour,  and  to  confound  the  falsehood  contained  in  that 
writting,  not  omy  to  have  the  same  reproved  by  open  proclamation  upon  our  fron- 
tiers, the  coppy  whereof  we  do  herewith  send  yow,  but  also  in  convenient  sort  to 
charge  that  queen  therewith,  so  as  she  may  be  moved  to  declare  the  authors  thereof, 
and  persuaders  of  her  to  write  in  such  slanderous  sort  such  untruths  of  us ;  and  in 
the  mean  season,  we  have  here  stayed  our  commissioners,  knowing  no  other  whom 
we  may  more  probably  presume  to  be  parties  hereunto,  than  they,  untiU  the  queen 
shall  name  some  other,  and  acquit  them ;  who  being  generally  charged,  without 
expressing  to  them  any  particularitt^,  do  use  all  manner  of  speeches  to  discharge 
themselves ;  wherefore  our  pleasm*e  is,  that  ye  shall,  aAer  ye  have  well  perused  the 
coppy  of  this  writting  sent  to  yow,  speedily  declare  unto  her,  that  we  have  good 
understanding  given  us  of  diverse  letters  and  writtings,  -sent  by  her  into  Scotland, 
signed  by  her  own  hand,  amongst  which  one  such  writting  is  sent  with  her  com- 
mandment, expressly  as  now  it  is  already  published,  as  we  are  much  troubled  in 
mind  that  a  princess  as  she  is  having  a  cause  in  our  hands,  so  implicated  with  diffi- 
cultys  and  calamitys,  should  either  conceave  in  her  own  mind,  or  allow  of  them  that 
should  devise  such  false,  untrue,  and  improbable  matters  against  us,  and  our  honor, 
and  especially  to  have  the  aventure  to  have  the  same  being  known  so  untrue  to  be 
published ;  and  you  shall  also  say,  because  we  will  not  thimc  so  ill  of  her,  as  that  it 
should  proceed  of  her  self,  but  rather  she  hath  been  counselled  thereunto,  or  by 
abuse  made  to  think  some  part  thereof  to  be  true,  we  require  her,  even  aa  she  may 
look  for  any  favour  at  our  hands,  that  she  will  disburden  herself  as  much  as  truly 
she  may  herein,  and  name  th^  which  have  been  the  authors  and  perswaders 
thereof,  and  so  she  shall  make  as  great  amends  to  us  as  the  case  may  require ;  after 
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yoQ  hate  thosfar  proeeeded,  and  had  some  answer  of  her,  whether  she  shall  deny 
the  Writting  absolutely,  or  name  any  that  haTe  been  the  advisers  thereof,  you  shall 
say  unto  her  that  we  hoTe  stayed  her  commissfonei-s  here,  until  we  m$iy  have  some 
answer  hereof,  because  we  cannot  but  impute  to  them  some  part  of  this  evil  dealing, 
untill  by  her  answer  the  authors  may  be  known ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can  have 
direct  answers  from  her,  we  pray  you  to  return  us  the  same ;  for  as  the  case  standeth, 
we  cannot  but  be  much  disquieted  with  it,  having  our  honour  so  deeply  touched 
contrary  to  any  intention  in  us,  and  for  any  thing  we  know  in  our  judgment  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  others  named  in  the  same  writtine,  void  of  thought  for  the 
matters,  to  them  therein  imputed ;  you  may  impart  to  the  queen  of  Scots  either  the 
contents  of  the  slanderous  letter,  or  show  her  the  copy  to  read  it,  and  you  may  also 
impart  this  matter  to  the  lord  Scroop,  to  join  with  you  there  as  you  shall  think  meet. 

Sn  FEARCIS  KirOLLETS  TO  QtEEN  BLIZIBBTH,  FROM  WETHEBBT,  THB  28tH  JINVABT, 
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present  learn ii  _ 
supposed  letter^! 

unto  Mr.  Secretary  yesternight  late ;  in  process  of  time  she'^did  not  deny  but  that 
the  first  lines  contained  in  the  same  copie,  was  agreeable  to  a  letter  that  she  had  sent 
UDto  Scotland,  which  touched  my  lord  of  Murray^s  promise  to  deliver  her  son  into 
your  majesty's  hands,  and  to  avoid  that  the  same  should  not  be  done  without  her 
consent,  made  her,  she  saith,  to  write  in  that  behalf;  she  saith  also  that  she  wrote 
that  they  should  cause  a  proclamation  to  be  made  to  stir  her  people  to  defend  my  lord 
of  Murray's  intent  and  purpose,  for  delivering  of  her  said  son,  and  impunge  his 
rebellious  government,  as  she  termed  it,  but  she  utterly  denyeth  to  have  written  any 
of  the  other  slanderous  parts  of  the  said  letter  touching  your  majesty  ;  she  said  abo, 
that  she  suspected  that  a  Frenchman,  now  in  Scotland,  might  be  the  author  of  some 
Scotch  letters  devised  m  her  name,  but  she  would  not  allow  me  to  write  this  for  any 
part  of  her  answer. 
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Your  letter  of  the  3d  of  July,  I  have  received  the  iSth  of  the  same.  For  answer 
whereunto  you  shall  understand  that  friends  here  to  my  lord  regent  and  you  do 
wish  such  a  concurrence  in  all  doings,  as  in  matter  and  circumstances  there  arise  no 
dissension,  or,  at  the  least,  no  more  nor  other  than  the  difference  of  countries  doth 
necessarily  require.  We  here  do  think  convenient  that  as  few  delays  be  used  as 
may  be,  for  the  consummation  of  the  matter  in  hand^  which  principally  to  advance 
your  allowance,  prosecution,  and  speedy  promotion  in  Scotland,  is  most  requisite, 
for  you  are  so  wise,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  world,  and  with  all 
our  humours,  as  you  know  thai  some  do  allow  and  disallow  for  reason,  some  for 
respect  of  multitude,  some  for  respect  of  persons,  and  so  the  cause  is  to  go  forward  as 
men  do  like  to  set  it  forward.  You  are  not  to  seek  that  some  will  use  cautions,  some 
neutrality,  some  delays,  and  some  will  plainly  impunge  it.  And  yet  all  and  every 
of  these  sorts  will  alter  their  doings,  when  they  shall  see  the  regent  and  his  favourers 
accord  with  the  best  and  greatest  part  there,  and  agree  with  the  wisest  and  strongest 
party  here.  Tho'  the  matter  has  taken  its  beginning  here,  upon  deep  and  weighty 
considerations,  for  the  weil  of  both  the  princes  and  their  realms,  as  well  presently 
as  in  time  to  come,  yet  it  is  thought  most  expedient  that  the  regent,  and  realm  of 
Scotland,  by  you,  should  propose  the  matter  to  the  queen  our  sovereign,  if  you  like 
to  use  convemence,  good  oroer,  or  be  disposed  to  leave  but  a  scar,  and  no  woimd 
of  the  hurts  past.  I  would  be  glad  that  this  my  letter  should  come  to  your  hands 
before  the  convention,  whereat  it  seems  your  queen*8  restoration  and  marriage  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  shall  be  propounded,  either  to  wynne  in  them  both  allowance 
or  rejection.  To  which  proceedrogs,  because  you  pray  me  to  write  frankly,  I  say 
and  reason  tbns,  me  thtnkelb  you  use  a  preposterous  oitler  to  demand  the  consent  of 
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•uch  persons,  in  such  matters,  as  tbeir  minds  to  a  good  end  bath  rather  been  felt  or 
prepared,  and  therefore  (here  must  needs  follow  either  a  universal  refusal,  or  factious 
division  amongst  you,  whereby  a  bloustering  intelligence  roust  needs  come  to  queen 
Elizabeth  of  the  mtended  marriage  from  thence,  which  ought  to  have  been  secretlj 
and  advisedly  propounded  unto  her  highness;  hereby  you  see  then  the  meaning  is, 
by  this  dealing,  her  majesty  shall  be  made  inexorable,  and  so  bring  the  matter  to 
such  passe,  as  this  which  should  have  wrought  surety,  quietness,  and  a  stay  to  both 
queeus  and  their  realms,  shall  augment  your  calamity,  and  throw  us  your  best  friends 
into  divorse  with  you,  and  into  unhappy  division  amongst  ourselves ;  for  you  may 
not  conjecture  that  the  matter  is  now  in  deliberation,  but  expecleth  good  occasion 
for  executing ;  sure  I  am  you  do  not  judge  so  slenderly  of  the  managine  of  this 
matter^  as  to  think  we  have  not  cast  the  worst,  or  to  enter  therein  so  far  without  the 
assbtance  of  the  nubililj,  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  and  the  mightiest  of  this  realm, 
except  queen  Elizabeth  :  from  whom  it  hath  been  concealed  until  you,  as  the  6ttest 
minister,  might  propound  it  to  her,  on  the  behalf  of  the  regent,  and  the  nobility  of 
Scotland.  Uow  far  master  Woddes  defamations  do  carry  them  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
affections,  and  master  Secretary's,  to  assist  the  regent  and  to  suppress  the  queen  of 
Scots,  I  know  not,  nor  it  is  not  material ;  but  I  do  assuredly  think,  that  her  majesty 
will  prefer  her  surety,  the  tranquillity  of  her  reign,  and  the  conservation  of  her 
people,  before  any  device,  which  may  proceed  from  vain  discourse,  or  imperfections 
of  passions  and  inconsiderate  affections.  And  as  for  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  not  to 
leara  that  as  he  liketh  not  to  go  too  fast  afore,  so  he  coveteth  not  to  tarry  too  far 
behind,  and  specially*  when  tbereliques  be  of  no  great  value  or  power.  If  I  could 
as  well  assure  you  of  his  magnanimity,  and  constancy,  as  of  his  present  conformitv, 
I  would  say  confidently,  you  may  repose  as  well  of  htm  in  this  matter,  as  of  l£e 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Leicester,  Bedford,  Shrewsbury, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nobility ;  all  which  do  embrace  and  proteste  the  accomplish meot 
of  this  case.  I  have,  according  to  your  advice,  written  presently  to  my  lord  regeot, 
with  the  same  zeal  and  care  of  his  well-doing  that  I  owe  to  him,  whom  I  love  and 
honour.  Mr.  Secretary  hath  assured  unto  hmi  the  queen  of  Scotland's  favour  and 
good  opinion,  wherewith  he  seemeth  to  be  well  satisfy' d«  If  your  credit  be  as  1 
trust,  basteny  our  coming  hither,  for  it  is  very  necessary  that  you  were  here  pre- 
sently. Q.  Elizabeth  both  doth  write  to  my  lord  regent  in  such  sort,  as  he  may  per- 
ceive Mr.  Wood's  discourses  of  her  majesty's  affection  to  be  vain,  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary otherwise  bent  than  he  conjectureth  of  him,  the  effect  of  which  her  majesty's 
letter  you  shall  understand,  by  my  lord  Leicester's  letter  unto  you  at  thb  dispatch. 
At  the  court,  20th  July,  1569. 
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— Because  I  see  that  great  advantage  is  taken  on  small  occasions,  and  that  the 
mention  of  the  marriage  betwixt  the  queen  my  sovereign's  mother,  and  the  d.  of 
Norfolk  hath  this  while  past  been  vei^  frequent  in  both  the  realms,  and  then  I  myself 
to  be  spoken  of  as  a  motioner,  which  I  perceive  is  at  the  last  come  to  her  ma)esty's 
ears;  I  will,  for  satisfaction  of  her  highness,  and  the  discharge  of  my  duty  towards 
her  majesty,  manifest  unto  you  my  interest,  and  medling  in  that  matter,  from  the 
very  beginning,  knowing  whatsoever  is  prejudicial  to  her  highness,  cannot  but  be 
hurtful  to  the  king  my  sovereign,  this  his  realm,  and  me.  Wha^  conferrences  was 
betwixt  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  any  of  them  that  were  with  me  within  the  reabn 
of  England,  I  am  not  able  to  declare ;  but  I  am  no  wise  forgetful  of  any  thing  that 
passed  betwixt  him  and  me,  either  at  that  time,  or  since.  And  to  the  end  her  majesty 
may  understand  how  I  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  matter,  I  am  compelled  to  touch 
some  circumstances,  before  there  was  any  mention  of  her  marriage.  In  York,  at  the 
meetins  of  all  the  commissioners,  I  found  very —and  neutral  dealing  with  the  duke, 
and  others  her  highness's  commissioners,  in  the  beginning  of  the  cause,  as  in  the 
making  of  ( he  others  to  proceed  sincerely,  and  so  furth.  During  which  time,  I  entered 
into  general  speech,  sticking  at  our  just  defence  in  the  matters  that  were  objected 
against  us,  by  the  said  queen's  commissioner,  looking  certainly  for  no  other  thing,  hat 
summary  cognition  in  the  cause  of  controversy,  with'a  final  declaration  to  have  foU 
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lowed.UpOQ  a  certain  day  the  lord  Lithington  secretary  rode  with  the  duke  to  Howard, 
what  purpose  they  had  1  cannot  say,  but  that  night  Lithington  returning,  and  enter- 
ing into  conferrence  with  me  upon  the  stale  of  our  action,  I  was  advised  by  him  to 
pass  to  the  duke,  and  require  familiar  conferrence,  by  the  which  I  might  have  some 
feeling  to  what  issue  our  matters  would  tend.  According  to  which  advice,  having 
gotten  time  and  place  convenient  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  where  the  duke  was 
lodged,  aHer  renewing  of  our  first  acquaintance  made  at  Berwick,  the  time  before 
the  assize  of  Leiih,  and  some  speeches  passed  belwixt  us;  he  began  to  say  to  me, 
how  he  in  England  had  favour  and  credit,  and  I  in  Scotland  had  will  and  friendship 
of  many,  it  was  to  be  tho*t  there  could  be  none  more  fit  instruments,  to  travel  for 
the  continuance  of  the  amity  betwixt  the  realms,  than  we  two.  And  so  that  discourse 
upon  the  present  slate  of  both,  and  how  I  was  entered  in  that  action  tending  so  far  to 
the  queen's  dishonour,  I  was  willed  by  him  to  consider  how  matters  stood  in  this, 
what  honour  I  had  received  of  the  queen,  and  what  inconveniences  her  defamation 
in  the  matters  laid  to  her  charge  might  breed  to  her  posterity.  Her  respect  was 
not  little  to  the  crown  of  England,  there  was  but  one  heir.  The  Hamiltons  my 
unfriends,  had  the  next  respect,  and  that  I  should  esteem  the  issue  of  her  body 
would  be  the  more  affectionate  to  me  and  mine,  than  any  other  that  could  attain 
to  that  crown.  And  so  it  should  be  meetesit,  that  she  affirmed  her  dismission  made 
in  Lochievin,  and  we  to  abstract  the  letters  of  her  hand  write,  that  she  should  not 
be  defamed  in  England.  My  reply  to  th»t  was,  how  the  matter  had  passed  in  par- 
liament, and  the  letters  seen  of  many,  so  that  the  abstracting  of  the  same  could  not 
then  secure  her  to  any  purpose,  and  yet  should  we,  in  that  domg,  bring  the  ignominy 
upon  us.  Affirming  it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  that  way  to  proceed,  seeing  the 
queen  s  majesty  of  England  was  not  made  privy  to  the  matter  as  she  ought  to  be, 
in  respect  we  were  purposely  come  in  England  for  that  end,  and  for  the  —  of  the 
grants  of  our  cause.  The  dulce's  answer  was,  he  would  take  in  hand  to  handle  matters 
well  enough  at  the  court.  After  this,  on  the  occasion  of  certain  articles,  that  were 
required  to  be  resolved  on  before  we  entered  on  the  declaration  of  the  very  ground 
of  our  action,  we  came  up  to  the  court;  where  some  new  commissioners  were  ad- 
joined to  the  former,  and  the  hearitg  of  the  matter  ordained  to  be  in  the  parliament- 
house  at  Westminster,  in  preseuce  of  which  commissioners  of  the  5aid  c^ueen,  and 

through  the rebuking  of  the  queen  of  England's  own  commissiunei^s,  we 

uttered  the  whole  of  the  action,and  produced  such  evidences,  letters,  and  proba- 
tions, as  we  had,  which  might  move  the  qtieens  majesty  to  think  wtll  of  our  cause. 
Whereupon  expecting  her  bighness's  declaration,  and  seeing  no  great  likelihood  of 
the  same  to  be  suddenly  given,  but  daily  motions  then  made  to  come  to  an  accord 
with  the  said  queen,  our  matters  in  hand  in  Scotland,  in  the  mean  season,  standing 
in  hazard  and  danger,  we  were  put  to  the  uttermost  point  off  our  wit,  to  imagine 
w  hereunto  the  matters  would  tend,  tho'  albeit  we  had  left  nothing  undone  for  justi^ 
flcalion  of  our  causes,  yet  appeared  no  end,  but  continual  motions  made  to  come 
to  some  accord  with  the  queen,  and  restoie  her  to  whole  or  half  reign.  I  had  no 
other  answer  to  give  ihcm,  bul  that  I  should  neither  do  against  conscience  or  honour 
in  that  matter.  Notwithstanding  seeing  this  my  plain  answer  wrought  uo  end,  nor 
dispatch  to  us ,  and  that  I  was  informed  tnat  the  duke  began  to  mishke  of  me,  and  to 

speak  of  me,  as  that  I  had  reported  of  the  said  queen  iiTevereully,  calling  her * 

and  murderer,  I  was  advised  to  pass  to  him,  and  give  him  good  words,  and  to  purge 
myselfof  the  things  objected  to  me,  that  I  should  not  open  the  sudden  entry  of  his 
evil  grace,  nor  have  him  to  our  enemy —— considei  ing  his  greatness,  li  being 
therewithal  whispered  and  showed  to  me,  that  if  I  departed,  he  standing  discon- 
tented and  not  satis6ed,  I  might  peradveUture  find  such  (rouble  in  my  way,  as  my 
throat  might  be  cut  before  I  came  to  Ben  ick.  And  therefore,  since  it  might  well 
enough  appear  to  her  marriasc,  I  should  not  put  him  in  utter  despair,  Uiat  my 
good  will  could  not  be  had  therein.  So  few  days  before  my  depaiting  I  came  to 
the  pai  k  in  Hampton  court,  where  the  duke  and  1  met  together,  and  there  I  declared 
unto  liim  that  it  was  come  to  my  ears,  how  some  misreport  should  be  made  of  me  to 
him.  as  that  I  should  speak  irreverently  and  rashly  of  the  said  queen  my  sovereign's 
mother,  such  words  as  beibre  expressed,  that  he  might  —  '  thereby  my  affection  to 
be  so  alienate  from  her  as  that  I  could  not  love  her,  nor  be  content  of  her  preferment, 
howbeit  he  might  perswade  himself  of  the  contrary,  for  as  she  once  was  the  person 

*  Pfobablv  adullerer.  *  Probably  $uMpui. 
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in  the  world  ibat  I  loTed  best,  having  that  honour  to  be  so  near  unto  her,  and  ha? in^ 
received  such  advancement  and  honour  by  her,  I  was  not  so  ungrate  or  so  unnatuRu 
ever  to  wish  her  body  harm,  or  to  speak  of  her  as  was  untruly  reported  of  me  (how- 
soever the  truth  was  in  the  self),  and  as  to  the  preservation  of  her  son,  now  mj 
sovereign,  had  moved  me  to  enter  into  this  cause,  and  that  her  own  pressing  was 
the  occasion  of  that  was  uttered  to  her  ■  *  whensoever  God  should  move  her 
heart  to  repent  of  her  bypast  behaviour  and  life,  and  after  her  known  repentance, 
tl^at  she  should  be  separate  from  that  ungodly  and  unlawful  marriage  that  she  was 
entred  in,  and  then  aUer  were  joined  with  such  a  godly  and  honourable  a  personage, 
as  were  affectioned  to  the  true  religion,  and  whom  we  roi^ht  trust,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  love  her,  and  to  shew  her  as  ffreat  pleasure,  lavour,  and  good  wiO,as 
ever  I  did  in  my  life ;  and  in  case  he  should  be  that  personage  there  was  none  whon 
I  could  better  like  of,  the  queen  ■  in  ->—  of  England  being  made  privv  to  the 
matter,  and  she  allowing  thereof,  which  being  done,  I  should  labour  m  ail  things 
that  I  could,  to  her  honour  and  pleasure,  that  were  not  prejudicial  to  the  king  mj 
sovereign  s  estate,  and  prayed  him  not  to  think  otherwise  of  me,  for  my  affection  was 
rather  buried  and  hidden  within  me,  awaiting  until  God  should  direct  her  to  know 
herself,  than  utterly  alienated  and  abstracted  from  her;  which  he  seemed  to  accept  in 
verv  good  part,  saying,  earl  of  Murray,  thou  thinks  of  lAe  that  thins,  whereimtolwill 
make  none  in  England  or  Scotland  privy,  and  thou  hast  Norfolk^s  life  in  thy  hands.  So 
departing,  I  came  to  my  lodging,  and  by  the  way  and  all  night,  I  was  in  Goniinual 
thought  and  agitation  of  mind,  how  to  behave  myself  in  that  weighty  matter,  first 
imagining  wbereunto  this  should  tend,  if  it  were  attempted  without  the  queen's 
majesty  of  England's  knowledge  and  good  will,  this  realm  and  I  myself  in  particular 
having  received  such  favour  and  comfoit  at  her  highnesses  hands,  and  this  whole  isle 
such  peace  and  quietness,  since  God  possessed  her  majesty  with  her  crown.  Aod  | 
on  the  other  part,  seeing  the  duke  had  disclosed  him  to  me,  protesting;  none  other  j 
were  or  should  be  privy  to  our  speech,  I  tho't  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  utter 
any  thing  that  might  endanger  him ;  moved  to  the  uttermost  with  these  cogilalioos, 
and  all  desire  of  sleep  then  removed,  I  prayed  God  to  send  me  some  good  relief 
and  outgate,  to  my  discharge  and  satisfaction  of  my  troubled  mind,  which  I  found 
indeed ;  for  upon  the  morn,  or  within  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  I  enti'ed  in  conversa- 
tion with  my  lord  of  Leicester,  in  his  chamber  at  the  court,  where  he  began  to 
find  stiange  with  me,  that  in  the  matter  I  made  so  difficult  to  him,  standbs  so  pre-  . 
cisely  on  confen*euce,  and  how  when  I  bad  in  my  communication  with  the  doke,   | 

come  so  far and  there  he  made  some  discourse  with  me,  about  that  which   j 

was  talke  betwixt  us,  I  perceiving  that  the  duke  had *  the  matter  to  my  lord 

of  Leicester,  and  thinking  me  thereby  discharged  at  the  duke's  hands,  therefore  I 
repeated  the  same  communication  in  every  point  to  my  lord  of  Leicester,  who de-  | 
sired  me  to  show  the. same  to  the  queen's  majesty,  which  I  refused  to  do,  willing 
him  if  he  tho't  it  might  import  her  highness  any  thing,  that  he  as  one  — ;—  ^5 
her  majesty,  and  for  many  benefits  received  at  her  highnesses  hands  is  obliged  to 
wish  her  well,  should  make  declaration  of  the  same  to  her  majesty,  as  I  understand 
by  some  speech  of  her  highness  to  me,  he  did.  This  my  declaration  to  the  doke 
was  the  only  cause,  that  staid  the  violence  and  trouble  prepared  for  roe  noexecuted, 
as  I  have  divers  ways  understood.     The  same  declaration  I  was  obliged  to  renew 

since  in  writings  of sent  to  my  servant  John  Wood.     The  sum  whereof,  J 

trust,  he  showed  the  duke^  and  something  also  I  wrote  to  himself,  for  it  was  thott 
this  should  redeem  some  time,  that  the  duke  should  not  suddenly  declare  him  our 
enemy,  for  his  greatness  was  oil  laid  before  me,  and  what  frienasfatp  be  had  of  the 
chief  of  the  nobility  in  England,  so  that  it  mi^ht  appear  to  the  queens  nosjes^T  ^* 
England— so  cold  towards  us,  and  doing  nothing  publickly  that  might  seem  i^^^^' 
able  for  us,  we  had  some  cause  to  suspect  that  her  highness  should  not  be  cootn- 
riou&to  the  marriage  when  it  should  be  proposed  to  her.  The  shai^p- message  s«o 
by  her  majesty  with  the  lord  Boyd,  who  had  the  like  commission  from  the  daW 
tending  so  far  to  the  said  queen's  preferment,  as  it  were  proposing  one  ^*^^^.i, 
conditions  from  both,  gave  us  to  think  that  her  highness  had  been  foreseen  id  ti*^ 
duke's  design,  and  that  she  might  be  induced  to  allow  thereof.  But  howbeit  it  w«^' 
devised  in  England,  that  the  lord  of  Lethington  should  come  as  from  me,  and  brea 

'  >  Probably  dithanour.  >  Probably  di$eiotid- 
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the  matter  to  her  highness,  as  her  majesty  in  a  letter  declared  that  she  looked  for 
his  coming,  yet  that  devise  (M'oceedea  never  of  me,  nor  the  noblemen  at  the  coup- 
▼ention  could  no  wise  acconi  to  his  sending,  nor  allow  of  the  matter  motioned,  but 
altogether  mbliked  it,  as  briostng  with  the  same  great  inconveniences  to  the  surely 
and  ouietness  of  this  whole  isle ;  for  our  proceedings  have  declared  our  misliking 
and  disallowance  of  the  purpose  from  the  beginning,  and  if  we  had  pleased  he  was 
ready  for  the  journey.  And  in  likewise  it  was  devised  to  give  consent  that  the 
■  *  between  the  said  queen  and  Both  well  should  be  suffered  to  proceed,  in 
this  realm,  as  it  was  desired  by  the  said  lord  Boyd,  by  reason  we  could  not  under- 
stand what  was  the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure,  and  allowance  in  that  behalf 

And  whereas  ye  mean,  that  her  highness  was  not  made  privy  of  any  such  inten- 
tion, the  fault  was  not  in  me.  The  first  motion  being  declared,  as  1  have  wriuen, 
to  ray  lord  of  Leicester,  and  by  him  imparted  to  her  majesty,  so  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive by  some  speech  of  her  highnesses  to  me,  before  my  departing.  Thus  I  have 
plainly  declared  how  I  have  been  dealt  withal  for  this  marriage,  and  how  just  neces- 
sity moved  me  not  to  require  directly,  that  which  the  duke  appeared  so 

unto.  And  for  my  threatenings,  to  assent  to  the  same,  I  have  expressed  the  man- 
ner ;  the  persons  that  laid  the  matter  before  me,  were  of  my  own  company.  But 
the  duke  since  hatli  spoken,  that  it  was  his  writing  which  saved  my  life  at  that 
time.  In  9onclusioci  I  pray  you  persuade  her  majesty,  that  she  let  no  speeches 
nor  any  other  thing  passed  and  objected  to  my  |>rejudice,  move  her  majesty  to  alter 
her  favour*—  towards  me,  or  any  ways  to  doubt  of  my  assured  constancy  towards 
lier  highness ;  for  in  any  thing  which  may  lend  to  her  honour  and  surety,  I  will, 
while  X  live,  bestow  nij^self,  and  all  that  will  do  forme,  notwithstanding  my  hazard 
or  danger,  as  proof  shall  declare,  when  her  majesty  finds  time  to  employ  me. 

N«.  XXXIV.  p.  240. 

WILLIAM  MAITLAKD  OF  LEDINGTON,  TO  MT  LORD  OF  LElCESTBft,  MAICH  20ra9  1570, 

FROH  LBDIVGTOM  *. 

The  gre^t  desolation  threatened  to  this  whoj^  realm,  be  the  divisions  (hereof  in 
dangerous  factions,  doth  press  me  to  frame  my  letters  to  youp  lordship,  in  other 
sort,  than  were  bebovefull  for  me,  if  I  had  no  other  respect,  but  only  to  maintain 
my  private  credit ;  therefore  I  am  driven  to  furnish  them  with  matter,  which  I  know 
not  to  be  plausible,  whereupon  by  misconstruing  my  meaning,  some  there  may  take 
occasion  of  offence,  thinking  that  I  rather  utter  my  own  passions,  than  go  about  to 
inform  your  lordship  truly  of  the  state ;  but  I  trust  my  plain  dealins  shall  bear 
record  to  the  sincerity  of  my  meaning ;  to  make  the  same  sensible,  I  wul  lay  before 
your  lordship^s  eyes  the  plal  of  this  country;  which  first  is  divided  into  two  factions, 
ilie  one  pretcndmg  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  reign,  the  other  alledging  the 
queen  to  have  been  cruelly  dealt  withall,  and  unjustly  deprived  of  her  state;  the 
former  is  composed  of  a  good  number  of  nobility,  eentlemen,  and  pruy;ipal  bur«- 
roughs  of  the  realme,  who  shall  have,  as  Mr.  Randolph  beareth  us  in  hand,  the 
queen^s  majesty  your  sovereign's  allowance  and  protection ;  the  other  hath  in  it 
some  must  princi  pall  of  the  nobility,  and  therewithall,  good  numbers  of  the  inferior 
sort, throughout  the  whole  realm,  which  also  look  assuredly  that  all  kings  do  allow 
their  quarrel  and  will  aid  tliem  accordingly.  What  consequence  this  division  will 
draw  after  it,  I  leave  it  to  your  lordship's  consideration;  there  is  fallen  out  another 
division,  accedentally,  by  my  lord  regents  death,  which  is  like  to  change  the  state  of 
the  other  two  factions,  to  increase  the  one  and  diminish  the  other  which  is  grounded 
upon  the  regiment  of  the  realm.  Some  number  of  noblemen  aspire  to  the  govern- 
ment, pretending  right  thereto  by  reason  of  the  queen  s  demission  of  tlie  croun, 
and  her  comroissiou  granted  at  that  time  for  the  regiment  during  the  kind's  minority; 
another  faction  doth  altogether  repine  against  that  division,  thinking  it  neither  fit 
por  tolerable,  that  three  or  four  of  the  meanest  sort  amongst  the  earls  shall  presume 
to  challenge  to  themselves  a  rule  over  the  whole  realme,  the  next  of  the  blood, 
the  first  in  rank,  the  ereatest  alway  both  for  the  antientry  of  their  houses,  degree, 
and  forces,  being  neglecktad ;  this  order  they  think  preposterous,  that  the  meaner 
sort  shall  be  placed  in  public  function  to  command,  ana  the  greater  shall  continue 

*  Probably  divorce.  '  An  original. 
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scribe  to  them  this  choice,  except  they  shall  of  themselves  fully  and  freely  allow 
thereof;  furthermore  we  would  have  them  well  assured,  that  whatsoever  jworts 
of  devises  are,  or  shall  be  spread  or  invented,  that  we  have  already  yielded  our 
mind  to  alter  the  state  of  the  king  or  government  of  that  realm,  the  same  are 
without  just  cause  or  ground  by  ns  given,  for  as  we  have  already  advertized  them, 
that  although  we  have  yielded  to  hear,  which  in  honour  we  could  not  refuse,  what 
the  queen  of  Scots  on  her  part  shall  say  and  offer,  not  only  for  her  own  assurance, 
but  for  the  wealth  of  that  realm,  yet  not  knowing  what  the  same  will  be  that  shall 
be  offered,  we  mean  not  to  break  the  order  of  law  and  justice,  by  advancing  her 
cause,  or  prejudgiua  her  contrary,  before  we  shall  delliberately  and  assuredly  sec, 
upon  the  hearing  ot  the  whole,  some  place  necessary,  and  just  cause  to  do ;  and 
therefore  finding  that  realm  ruled  by  a  king,  and  the  same  aflirmed  by  laws  of 
that  reahn,  and  thereof  invested  by  coronation  and  other  solemnities  used  and 
requisite,  and  genei-ally  so  received  by  the  whole  estates,  we  mean  not  by  yieUUog 
to  hear  the  complainU  or  infoiTnations  of  the  queen  against  her  son,  to  do  any  act 
whereby  to  make  conclusion  of  governments,  but  as  we  have  found  it,  so  to  suffer 
the  same  to  continue,  yea  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  altered  by  any  means  that  we  may 
impeshe,  as  to  our  honour  it  doth  belong,  as  by  your  late  actions  hath  manifestly 
appeared,  untill  by  some  justice  and  clear  cause,  we  shall  be  directly  induced  other- 
wise to  declare  our  opinion ;  and  this  we  would  have  them  to  know  to  be  our 
determination  and  course  that  we  mean  to  hold,  whereon  we  trust  they  for  their 
king  may  see  how  phiinly  and  honoui-ably  we  mean  to  proceed,  and  how  little 
cause  tbey  have  to  doubt  of  us,  whatsoever  to  theconuary  they  have  or  shall  hear ; 
and  on  the  other  prt,  we  pray  them  of  their  wisdoms  to,  think  how  unbononrable, 
and  contrary  to  all  human  order  it  were  for  us,  when  the  queen  of  Scotland  dodi  so 
many  ways  require  toiiear  her  cause,  and  doth  offer  to  be  ordered  be  us  in  the  same, 
as  well  for  matters  betwixt  ourselves  and  her,  as  betwixt  herself  and  her  sou  and 
his  party  of  that  realm,  against  which  offers  no  reason  could  move  us  to  refuse  to 
siveear,  that  we  should  albrehand  openly  and  directly,  before  the  causes  be  heard 
and  considered,  as  it  were,  give  a  judgement  or  sentence  either  for  ourselves  or  for 
them  whom  she  maketh  to  be  her  contraries.  Finally  ye  shall  admonish  them«  that 
they  do  not,  by  misconceiving  our  good  meaning  toward  them,  or  by  indirect 
assertions  of  their  adversary,  grounded  on  untruths,  hinder  or  weaken  their  onn 
cause,  in  such  sort,  that  our  good  meaning  towards  them  shall  not  take  such  effect 
towards  them,  as  they  shall  desire,  or  themselves  have  need  of.  All  this  oar 
answer  ye  shall  cause  be  given  them,  and  let  them  know,  that  for  the  shortness  of 
time,  this  being  the  end  of  the  second  of  this  month,  we  neither  could  make  any 
longer  declaration  of  our  mind,  nor  yet  write  anv  several  letters,  as  if  time  might 
have  served  we  would  ha^re  done.    2nd  July  1570. 

N«.  XXXVI.  p.  244. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  HOSS  TO  SECABTAaY  LIDIXGTON  FROM  CHATTISWORTB  K 

I  have  received  your  letters^  dated  the  26th  of  May,  here  at  Chattis worth,  the 
10th  of  January,  but  on  the  receipt  thereof  I  had  written  to  you  at  length,  like  as 
the  queen  did  with  my  lord  Levingston,  by  which  you  will  be  resoUed  of  many 
points  contained  in  your  said  letter.  I  writ  to  you  that  I  received  your  letter  and 
credit  from  Tho«.  Cowy  at  London,  and  sent  to  Leicester  to  knovK.  the  queen  of 
England's  mind,  whether  if  you  should  come  here  or  not.  He  sent  me  word  that 
she  will  no  wajs  have  you  come  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  because  she  is  yet 
offended  with  you ;  and  therefore  it  appears  good  that  ye  come  not  hither,  hot 
remain  where  you  are,  to  your  wisdom  and  diligence,  as  may  best  advance  the 
queen  s  affairs,  for  I  perceive  your  weil  and  safely  depends  thereon,  in  respect  to 
Uie  great  feid  and  ennimity  born  against  you  by  your  ScoU  people,  and  the  great 
heirship  taken  of  your  fathei  's  landis ;  both  were  sure  demonstrations  of  their  malice. 
Yet  I  am  encouraged  by  your  stout  and  deliberate  mind.  Assure  yourself  no 
diligence  shall  be  omitted  to  jjrocure  supporU  forth  off  all  parts  where  it  may  be  had. 
We  will  not  refuse  the  aid  neither  of  papist,  Jew,  nor  gentd,  after  my  advice ;  and  to 
this  end,  during  this  treaty,  let  all  things  be  well  prepared.    And  seeing  my  lord 

s  The  15th  June,  1570. 
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Seaton  is  desirous  to  so  into  Flanders,  the  queen  thinks  it  Terr  necessary  that  he  so 
do,  for  the  duke  d'Alra  has  gotten  express  command  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  gin* 
support,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  he  shall  have  aid  both  of  Flanders  and  the  pope, 
for  It  abides  only  on  the  coming  of  some  men  of  countenance,  to  pixx:ure  and 
receive  the  same.  He  must  needs  tarry  tbei*e,  on  the  preparations  thereof,  during 
tlie  treaty,  v?hich  will  be  a  great  furtherance  to  the  same  here.  The  ^ueen  has 
already  vrrilten  to  the  duke  aAlra  for  this  effect,  adTeilizing  of  his  commg;  there 
is  certain  sums  of  money  coming  for  support  of  the  Englishmen,  as  I  wrote  to  you 
before,  from  the  pope*  Whereupon  I  would  he  had  a  general  commission  to  deal 
for  them,  and  receive  such  sums  as  shall  be  given.  The  means  shall  be  found  to 
cause  you  be  ansueric  of  the  sums  you  writ  for,  to  be  dispoisit  upon  the  furnishing  of 
the  caslle  of  Edinburgh,  so  being  some  honesi  and  true  man  were  sent  to  Flanders  to 
receive  it,  as  said  is,  which  I  would  you  prepared  and  sent.  Orders  shall  be  taken 
for  the  metals  as  you  writ  of.  We  have  proponit  your  avyce  in  entriug  to  treat  with 
the  queen  of  England,  for  retiring  of  her  forces  puntyally  for  lack  of  aid.  Your 
answers  to  theCnglishmen  are  tho*t  very  good,  but  above  all  keep  you  weill  out  of 
their  bands,  in  that  case,  estote  prudentes  sicut  serpentes.  You  may  take  expe- 
rience with  the  hard  dealltng  with  me,  how  ye  would  be  used  if  ye  were  here,  and 
yet  I  am  not  forth  of  danger,  being  in  medio  nutionis  pravs;  alway  no  fear,  with 
God's  grace,  shall  make  roe  shrink  from  her  majesty*s  service.  Since  the  queen  of 
England  has  refused  that  you  come  here,  it  appears  to  me  quod  nondum  est  sedata 
malitia  amorreorum,  etc.  and  therefore  if  Athol  or  Cathenes  might  by  any  means 
be  procured  to  come,  they  were  the  most  fit  for  the  purpose.  Rothes  were  also 
meet,  if  he  and  I  were  not  both  of  one  simame ;  so  the  treaty  would  get  the  less 
credit  either  in  Scotland  or  here.  Therefore  avys,  and  sent  the  best  may  serve  the 
turn,  and  fail  not  Robert  Melvil  come  with  them,  whoever  comes,  for  so  is  the 
queeo^s  pleasure ;  in  my  last  packet,  with  James  Fogo,  to  you,  in  the  beginning  of 
Hay,  I  sent  a  letter  of  the  queen  s  own  handwritmg  to  him,  which  I  trust  ye 
received.  I  am  sorry  ye  come  not,  for  the  sreat  relief  I  hoped  to  have  had  by  your 
presence,  for  you  coulcT  well  have  handled  the  queen  of  England,  aflerher  humour, 
as  you  were  wont  to  do.  The  rest  I  refer  to  your  good  wisdom,  praying  God  to 
send  you  health.    From  Chattisworth  the  15th  of  January. 

K-.  XXXVn.  p.  253. 

TBB  DBCLAaATlOK  Of  JOHK  G1I8  TO  THB  LOKD8  OP  GftA56B  AND  I.RIIIffCT05  ZOUll€ABI 
UPON  THB  8th  DAT  OP  OCT.   1571. 

Whereas  vou  desire  to  know  the  aueen's  roajesty^s  pleasure,  wha(  she  will  do  for 
appeasing  ot  these  controversies,  ana  therewitn  has  offered  yourselves  to  be  at  her 
commandment,  touching  the  common  tranquillity  of  the  whole  isle,  and  the  amity 
of  both  realms';  her  pleasure  is  in  this  behalf,  that  ye  should  leave  off  the  maintenance 
of  this  civil  discord,  and  give  your  obedience  to  the  king,  whom  she  will  maintain  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power. 

And  in  this  doing,  she  will  deal  with  the  regent  and  the  king's  party  to  receive 
yoa  into  favour,  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  security  of  life  ana  livmgs. 

Also  she  says  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  that  she  has  practised  v^th  the  pope 
and  other  princes,  and  also  with  her  own  subjects  in  England,  great  and  dangerous 
treasons  against  the  state  of  her  own  country,  and  abo  to  the  destruction  of  her  own 
person,  that  she  shall  never  bear  authority,  nor  have  liberty  while  she  lives. 

If  ye  refuse  these  gentle  offers,  now  offered  unto  you,  she  will  presently  aid  the 
king^s  party,  with  men,  ammunition,  and  all  necessary  things,  to  be  had  against  you. 

Whereupon  her  majesty  requires  your  answer  with  spe^,  without  any  delay. 

N».  XXXVm.  p.  259. 

AKTIGLB8  SBITT  BT  K50X  TO  THBGEUBBAL  ASSEMBLY^  AUGUST  5tH,  1572  ^. 

First,  desiring  a  new  act  to  be  made  ratifving  all  things  concerning  the  kin^  and 
his  obedience  that  were  enacted  of  before  wilnout  any  change,  and  that  the  mimsters 
who  have  contraveend  the  former  acts  be  corrected  as  accordeth. 

>  Galderw.  MS.  History,  vol.  ii.  S56. 
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That  iute  he  made  to  tbe  regent' i  grace  and  oobility  maintaiDiDg  the  king's  cause, 
tbat  wtiatsoerer  proceedetb  in  this  treaty  of  peace  they  be  mindful  the  kirk  be  not 
prejudged  thereby,  in  any  sort,  and  they  esoecially  of  the  ministers  that  hare  been 
robbed  of  their  possessions  within  the  kirk  during  the  time  of  I  be  tronUes,  or 
othenvise  duns  and  injured,  may  be  restored. 

To  sute  at  the  regent^  that  no  gift  of  any  bisboprick  or  other  benefice  be  giren  to 
any  person,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  acts  made  in  the  time  of  the  first  regent  of 
good  memoi-y,  and  they  that  are  given  contrar  the  said  act^,  or  to  any  unqualified 
person,  may  be  rerokel  and  made  null  by  an  act  of  secret  council,  and  that  all 
bishopricks  so  Tacand  may  be  presented,  and  qualified  persons  nominal  thereunto, 
within  a  year  after  the  Yaking  thereof,  according  to  the  order  taken  in  Leith  be  the 
commissioners  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  kirk  in  the  month  of  January  last,  and  in 
fpecial  to  complain  upon  the  giving  of  bisboprick  of  Ross  to  the  lord  Methven. 

That  no  pentions  or  benefices,  great  or  small,  be  given  be  simple  donation  of  any 
lord  regent,  without  consent  of  the  possessor  of  the  said  benefice  having  tittle 
thereto,  and  the  admission  of  the  superintendent  or  commissioners %f  the  province 
where  this  benefice  lyeth,  or  of  the  bishops  lawfully  elected  according  to  the  said 
order  taken  at  Leith ;  and  desire  an  act  of  council  to  be  made  thereupon,  until  the 
next  paiiiament,  wherein  the  samine  may  be  specially  inaeted,  with  inhibition  to  die 
lords  of  session  to  give  any  letters  or  decreets,  upon  such  simple  gifts  of  benefices  or 
pentions  not  being  gi^en  in  manner  above  rehearsed,  and  that  the  kirk  presently 
assembled  declare  aU  such  gifts  null  so  far  as  lyeth  in  their  power. 

That  the  first  form  of  presentation  to  benefices,  which  were  in  the  first  and  second 
regent's  time,  be  not  changed  as  now  it  is  commonly ;  but  that  this  clause  be 
contained  in  the  presentation,  that  if  thej>ersons  presented  make  not  residence,  or 
be  slandrous  or  found  unworthy  either  m  life  or  doctrine  be  the  judgment  of  the 
kirk  (to  which  alwise  he  shall  be  subject)  or  meet  to  be  transported  to  another  room 
at  the  sight  of  the  kirk,  the  said  presentation  and  all  that  shall  fall  (thereupon  shall 
be  null  and  of  no  force  nor  effect ;  and  this  to  have  place  also  in  the  nomination  of 
the  bishops. 

That  an  act  be  made  in  this  assembly  that  all  things  done  in  prejudice  of  the 
kirk's  assumption  of  the  third,  either  by  papista  or  others,  by  giving  of  fews, 
liferents,  or  taks,  or  any  otherwise  disponing  the  said  assumed  thirds,  be  declared 
null  with  a  solemn  protestation  the  whole  kirk  disasenteth  thereto. 

That  an  act  be  made  decerning  and  ordaining  all  bishops,  admitted  to  the  order 
of  the  kirk  now  received,  to  give  account  of  their  whole  rents,  and  intromissioBs 
therewith  once  in  the  year,  as  Uie  kirk  shall  appoint,  for  such  causes  as  the  kirk  may 
easily  consider  the  same  to  be  most  expedient  and  uecessar. 

.  Anent  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kirk,  that  the  same  be  determined  in  this  assembly, 
because  this  articl  ehath  long  been  postponed  to  make  sute  to  the  regent  and  council 
for  remedy  against  messengers  and  excommunicate  persons. 

Last,  That  orders  be  taken  anent  the  procurers  of  the  kirk,  who  procure  against 
ministers  and  ministry,  and  for  sutting  of  justice  of  the  kirk's  actions  m  the  setsioo. 

N«.  XXXIX.  p.  261. 

DBCLIRATIOII  OF  BBABT   ftlLLIGREWE,   B8Q.    UPON  TAB  PBACB  CONCLODBD  THE  2|P 

FEB.  1572. 

Be  it  known  to  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Henry  Killigrewe,  esq.  ambas- 
sador for  the  queen's  majesty  of  England,  Forasmuch  as,  at  the  earnest  motion  and 
solicitation  bemg  made  to  nie,  on  her  highnesses  behalf,  there  is  accord  and  pacifi- 
cation of  the  public  troubles  and  civil  war  within  this  realm  of  Scotland  agreed  and 
concluded,  and  the  same  favourably  extended  towards  the  right  honourable  Georse 
earl  of  Huntly,  lord  Gordon  and  Baidzenoch,  and  the  lord  John  Hamilton,  son  to  the 
duke's  grace  of  Chastellarault,  and  coromendatour  of  the  abby  of  Abirbrothock,  for 
the  surety  of  the  lives,  livings,  honours,  and  goods  cf  them,  their  kinfolks,  friends, 
servants,  and  partakers,  now  pioperly  depending  on  them  ;  in  treating  of  the  which 
said  pacification,  the  murders  of  the  late  earl  of  Murray  uncle,  and  the  earl  of 
Levenaz  grandfather,  late  recent  to  the  king's  majesty  of  ScoUand  his  realm  and 
lieges,  as  also  an  article  touchusg  the  discharge  for  the  fruclis  or  moveable  goods, 
which  the  said  persons  have  taken  fra  peraonis  professing  the  king's  obedience,  before 
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Ihe  damagat  dooe  or  committed  by  them,  since  the  iSth  day  of  Junij  1567,  and 
before  the  penult  day  of  July  last  by  passed,  by  reason  of  the  common  cause  or  any 
thing  depending  thereupon,  being  thought  by  the  king's  commisaries  matteris  of 
such  wecht  and  importance,  as  the  kings  present  regent  could  not  couTeniently,  of 
himself,  remit  or  discharge  the  same.  Yet  in  repect  of  the  necessity  of  the  present 
pacification,  and  for  the  weil  of  the  king,  and  common  ouietness  of  this  realm  and 
lieges,  it  is  accorded,  that  the  matters  of  remission  of  toe  said  murderers,  and  of 
the  discharge  of  the  said  fmctis,  moveable  goods,  and  other  damages,  be  moved  by 
the  persons  desiring  the  said  remissions  and  discharge  to  the  queen  s  majesty 
my  sovereign,  as  to  the  princess  nearest  both  in  blood  and  habitation  to  the  king 
or  Scots.  And  whatsoever  her  majesty  shall  advise  and  councel  touching  the  said 
remission  and  discliarge,  the  said  lord  resent,  for  the  weil  of  the  king  and  universal  ' 
quietness  of  the  realm  of  Scotland^  shall  perform,  observe,  and  fullfil  (he  same. 
And  in  likewise,  the  said  earl  Huntlv,  and  commendatour  of  Abirbrothock,  being 
urged  to  have  delivered  pledges  and  hostages  for  observation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
said  accord  and  paciBcation,  halh  required  me  in  place  thereof,  in  her  majesty's 
name,  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  to  promise  for  them,  that  they  shall  iruly  and 
faithfully  observe  and  keep  the  said  pacification,  and  all  articles  and  conditions 
thereof,  for  their  parts,  ana  that  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  interpose  herself,  as 
surety  and  cautioner  for  them  to  that  effect,  to  the  king's  majesty  of  Scotland  their 
sovereign  and  his  said  regent,  which  I  have  done  and  promise  to  do,  by  virtue  of  her 
majesty's  commission,  as  by  the  honourable  and  plain  dealing  of  the  said  earl  and 
lord,  tLeir  intention  to  peace  well  appears,  the  same  being  most  agreeable  to  the 
mind  of  the  queen's  majesty  my  sovereign^  which  so  long  by  her  ministers  hath 
travelled  for  tne  said  pacification,  and  in  the  end,  at  her  motion  and  solicitation, 
the  same  is  accorded,  knowing  her  majesty's  godly  desire,  that  the  same  may  con- 
tinue unviolate,  and  that  the  noblemen  and  others  now  returning  to  the  king's 
obedience  shall  have  sufficient  surety  for  their  lives,  hvings,  honours,  and  goods. 
Therefore  in  her  majesty's  name,  and  by  virtue  of  my  commission,  I  promise  to 
the  aforesaid  earlHuntly  and  commendatour  of  Abirbrothock,  that  by  her  majesty's 

Sood  means,  the  said  remission  and  discharge  shall  be  purchased  and  obtained  to 
lem,  their  kinfolks,  fiieuds,  servants,  and  partakers,  now  properly  depending 
upon  them  (the  persons  soecified  in  the  first  abstinence  always  excepted),  as  abo 
that  the  said  pacification  shall  be  truly  observed  to  them,  and  that  her  majesty  shall 
interpose  herself  as  conservatriz  thereof,  and  endeavour  herself  to  cause  the  same  to 
he  truly  and  sincei^ely  kept  in  all  points  and  articles  thereof  accordingly.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  to  tnis  present  subscribed  with  my  hand,  and  sealed  the  same  with 
mine  own  seal  the  13th  day  of  Feb.  anno  domini  1572.  And  this  to  be  performed 
by  me,  betwixt  the  date  hereof,  and  the  parliament  which  shall  be  appointed  for 
their  restitution,  or  at  the  furthest  before  the  end  of  the  said  parhament.  Sie 
subscribitor. 

TBB  BISHOP  OF  6L1S60W*8  KOTB  G0KCBE5Ilf6  THE   QOBBK  OP  SCOTLAND'S  DOWKY  \ 

The  queen  of  Scotland,  dowager  of  France,  had  for  her  dowry,  besides  other 
possessions,  the  dukedom  of  Turene,  which  was  solemnly  contracted  and  given  to 
ner  by  the  king  and  estates  of  parhament ;  which  dukedom  she  possessed  peacefully 
till  1576,  and  then,  upon  the  pacification  betwixt  the  king  and  mons.  his  brother,  to 
augment  whose  appenase  this  dutchy  was  given,  to  which  die  queen  of  Scotland 
yielded  upon  account  of  princes^  who  were  her  near  relations,  provided  the  equi- 
valent which  was  promised  her  should  be  faithfully  performed.  So  that  year,  alter 
a  great  many  solicitations,  in  lieu  of  that  dutchy,  she  had  granted  her  the  county  of 
Vemsaadaise,  with  the  lands  and  baiU wicks  of  Seuley  and  Yetry;  tho'  'tis  known 
that  c^ounty  and  the  other  lands  were  not  of  equal  value  with  Turene,  but  was 
promised  to  have  an  addition  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  to  an  equal  value. 
Upon  this  letters  patent  were  granted,  which  were  confirmed  in  the  courts  of 
parliament,  chamber  of  acoompts,  court  of  aids,  chamber  of  the  treasury,  and  others 
necessary :  upon  which  she  entered  into  possession  of  that  county,  etc.  Afterwards, 
by  a  valuation  of  the  commissioners  of  the  chamber  of  aecompts,  it  was  found  that 
the  revenue  of  that  county,  etc.  did  not  amount  to  those  of  Turene,  by  3000  livresu 

>  1576.  Gott.  Lib.  Galig.  b.  4. 
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But  instead  of  making  up  thii  de6eiency  accordin|$  to  jnatiee^  aome>  of  the  priry 
council,  viz.  M.  de  Gbererny,  the  presidents  of  BeUierre,  Nicocholay,  and  St.  Booet. 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  notwithstanding  of  her  aforesaid  losses,  did  sell  and  alienate 
the  lands  of  Senlis  and  the  dutchy  of  Estaimpes,  to  madam  de  Montpenaier,  from 
whom  the  king  received  money ;  of  which  sale  the  counsellors  aforesaid  obliged 
themselves  to  be  guarantees,  which  hath  hindered  the  aforesaid  queen  to  have  )aftice 
done  her.  So  that  madam  de  Montpensier  hath  been  put  in  possession  of  these 
lands  of  Senlis,  conti'ary  to  all  the  declaration,  protestation,  and  assurancses  of  ike 
king  of  France  to  queen  Mary's  ambassadors.  So  that  the  queen  of  Scotland  is 
dispossessed  of  her  dowry,  contrary  to  all  equity,  without  any  regard  to  her  quality. 

W.  XL.  p.  264. 


It  will  please  your  srace,  I  received  your  grace's  letter,  and  has  considered  the 
same.  The  parson  of  Garosey  was  here  at  roe  before  the  receit  thereof,  directed 
fra  my  lord  of  Mar,  and  the  master  anent  my  last  written,  which  was  the  answer 
of  the  writing  that  the  roaster  sent  to  me,  which  I  sent  to  your  grace,  desiring  me  to 
come  to  StirLng  to  confer  with  them.  I  had  given  my  answer  before  the  receit  of 
your  grace  s  letter,  f'      - '    '    —        •     •       ' --  •    •  ^.     « 

which  I  might  not  < 

to  write  to  divers  of _, , ^  ,. .    ^ 

he  had  written  before  his  departing  to  my  lord  Monthrois,  I  understand  likewise,  he 
will  write  to  your  grace  to  come  there  for  the  same  effect,  which  I  tho't  good  to 
make  your  grace  foreseen  of  the  same,  praying  your  grace,  for  the  love  of  God 
Almighty,  to  look  uoon  the  best,  and  not  to  sleep'^in  security,  but  tolum  you  with 
unfeigned  heart  to  uod,  and  to  consider  with  yourself,  that  when  the  king's  nnjestj 
was  very  young,  God  made  him  the  instrumeot  to  divest  his  mother  from  her 
authority,  who  was  natural  princess,  for  offending  of  his  divine  majestj,  and  that 
there  ran  no  vice  in  her,  but  that  the  same  is  as  largely  in  you,  except  that 
your  grace  condescended  not  to  the  destruction  of  your  wi^.  For  as  to  harlotry 
and  ambition,  I  think  your  grace  has  as  far  offended  God,  and  far  more  in  avari- 
tiousness,  which  vycis  God  never  left  unplagued,  except  speedy  repentance,  which  I 
pra^  God  grant  to  your  grace,  for  otherwise  your  grace  can  nevet*  have  the  love 
^[^^  nor  man,  I  pray  your  mce  flatter  not  youi*self;  for  if  your  grace  believes 
that  ye  have  the  good-will  of  them  that  are  the  king's  good*willers,  ye  deceive 

iourself ;  for  surely  I  see  perfectljr  that  vour  own  particulars  are  not  contented, 
It  be  the  rest  and  that  most  principally  for  your  bard  dealing.  I  pray  your 
grace,  beir  with  me  that  I  am  thus  hamlie,  tor  certainly  it  proceeds  from  no 
grudge,  but  from  the  very  affection  off  my  heart  toward  your  srace,  which  has 
continued  since  we  were  acquainted.  Ana  now  I  see,  because  toe  matter  stands 
your  grace's  handling  with  the  king's  majesty,  for  cerUinly  if  your  grace  fall  forth 
with  him  now,  I  see  not  how  ye  shall  meet  hereafter ;  pray  I  your  grace  (o  call  to 
God,  and  look  on  the  best,  and  cast  from  your  grace  both  your  vices,  to  wit,  ambition 
and  avaritiousness.  I  aip  riding  this  day  to  Sanct  Androis,  and  trust  to  return 
on  Wednesday  at  the  farthest.  If  your  grace  will  command  me  in  any  offices  that 
are  honest,  that  I  may  do  your  grace  pleasure  in  at  Stirling,  advertise  of  your 
firace's  mind,  and  shall  do  to  my  power  and  knowledge,  and  this  with  mj 
heartlie,  etc.  etc. 

TO  OVm  TBU81T  GOUSIlf  THE  LOBD  LOCHLBVBN  ^. 

Trusty  cousin,  after  our  most  hearty  commendations,  we  received  your  letter 
of  the  od  of  March,  and  as  we  take  youi^  plainness  therein  in  good  part,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  friend  and  kinsman,  in  whose  good  affection  towards  us  we  never 
doutedy  so  ye  may  not  think  it  strange  that  we  purge  ourselves  so  far  of  your 
accusation,  as  in  conscience  we  find  ourselves  to  have  offended  in.  As  touching 
our  offence  to  God,  we  intend  not  to  excuse  it,  but  to  submit  us  to  his  mercy; 
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for  ambition  surely  we  think  none  can  justly  accuse  us ;  for  in  onr  private  estate 
Me  could,  and  can  live  as  well  contented,  as  any  of  our  degree  in  Scotland,  without 
farther  aspiring.  The  bearing  too  the  charge  of  the  government  of  the  realm, 
indeed,  mon  lead  us,  or  any  other  that  shall  occupy  that  place,  not  simply  to  respect 
ourself,  but  his  majesty's  rowme,  which  we  supply,  and  therein  not  transceoding 
the  bounds  of  measure,  as  we  trust,  it  shall  not  be  found  we  have  done,  it  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  any  ambition  in  us.  For  as  soon  as  ever  his  majesty  shall 
think  himself  ready  and  able  for  his  own  eovemment,  none  shall  more  willingly 
gree  and  advance  the  same  nor  I ,  since  I  tnink  never  to  set  my  face  against  him, 
whose  honour,  safety,  and  preservation  has  been  ao  dfiar  unto  me,  nor  I  will  never 
believe  to  find  otherwise  at  his  hand  than  favour,  although  all  the  unfriends  I 
bave  in  the  earth  were  about  him,  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary.  As  we  write 
unto  you,  our  friendly  dealing  and  confidence  in  the  house  of  Mar  is  not  thankfully 
acquit ;  as  we  trust  yourself  considers ;  but  because  the  ambassadors  of  Euglana, 
my  lopd  of  Angus,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  some  noblemen  rides  west  this  day 
to  see  the  kinff,  we  pray  you  heartily  address  yourself  to  be  there  as  soon  as  ye  can, 
and  as  ye  shall  fina  the  liketihood  of  all  things,  let  us  be  advertized  thereof  with 
yoor  own  advice,  by  Alex'  Hay,  whom  we  have  thought  good  to  send  west,  seeing 
my  lord  of  Angus  from  Stirling  rides  to  Douglas.  And  so  we  commit  you  in  the 
protection  of  God,    At  Holyrood  house,  the  4th  of  March,  1577. 

For  the  avariliousnets  laid  to  our  charge,  indeed  it  lies  not  in  us  so  liberally  to 
deal  the  king's  geare,  as  to  Mtisfy  all  cravers,'nor  never  shall  any  sovereign  apd 
native  bom  prince,  let  be  any  officer,  eschew  the  disdains  of  such,  as  thinks  them 
judges  to  their  own  reward ;  in  many  causes  I  doubt  not  to  find  the  assistance  of 
my  friends,  but  where  my  actions  shall  appear  unhonest,  I  will  not  crave  their 
aasistance ,  but  let  me  bear  my  own  burthen. 

Nv  XLI.    p.  276. 

LSTTSK  OF  WALSmeHAM^a  TO  KANDOLPH,  FEBBVAET  3,  1580-1  ^. 

Sir, 

I  have  received  from  my  lord  lientenant  the  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  25th 
of  the  last  directed  unto  his  lordship,  containing  a  report  of  your  negotiation  with 
the  king  and  his  council,  in  your  second  audience,  wherewith  having  made  her 
majesty  acquainted,  she  seemed  somewhat  to  mi$like  that  you  should  so  Ions  defer 
to  deal  for  the  enlargement  of  Empedocles.  But  I  made  answer  in  your  oehalf, 
that  I  thought  you  were  directed  by  the  advice  of  the  said  Empedocles yr/eni£s, 
in  the  soliciting  of  that  cause,  who  knew  what  time  was  fittest  for  you  to  take 
to  deal  therein,  with  most  effect,  and  best  success,  with  which  answer,  ner  majesty 
did  in  the  end  rest  very  well  satisfied,  touching  that  point. 

Your  putting  of  us  m  hope  that  d'Aubigny  might  easily  be  won  at  her  majesty]s 
derotion,  was  at  first  interpreted  to  have  been  ironie  spoke  by  you.  But  since  it 
aeemeth  you  insist  upon  it,  I  could  wish  you  were  otherwise  persuaded  of  the  man, 
or  at  least  kept  that  opinion  to  yourself,  for  considering  the  end  and  purpose  of 
his  coming  into  Scotland,  as  may  be  many  ways  sufficiently  proved,  was  only  to 
advance  the  queen  s  liberty,  ana  reception  into  that  government,  to  overthrow 
religion,  and  to  procure  a  foreign  match  with  Willenarius,  wherein  the  inclosed 
copy,  which  you  may  use  to  good  purpose  there,  shall  partly  give  you  some  light : 
there  is  no  man  here  can  be  persuaded  that  he  will  change  his  purpose  for  so 
small  advantaze  as  he  is  likely  to  find  by  it,  and  therefore  you  shall  do  well 
to  forbear  to  harp  any  more  upon  that  string,  as  I  have  already  written  to  you. 
The  prince  of  Orange  sending,  I  fear  will  not  be  in  time  that  it  may  do  any  good; 
for  besides  that  these  people  are  in  themselves  slow  in  their  resolutions,  their  own 
affiiirs  are,  at  present,  so  great,  their  state  so  confused,  and  the  prince's  authority  so 
small,  that  he  cannot  so  soon  take  order  in  it ;  and  yet  for  mine  own  part,  I  have 
not  been  negligent  or  careless  in  the  matter,  having  more  than  three  weeks  past 
sent  one  about  it,  from  whom  severtheless  I  do  yet  hear  nothing.  The  letters  yon 
desire  should  be  written  thither  by  the  French  ministers,  I  have  given  oder  to 
Mr.  Kflligrew  to  pi-ocure,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  carefuUy  perform  it,  so  that, 
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I  hope,  I  shall  have  them  to  send  you  by  the  next.  And  so  I  aHnmil  you  to  God. 
At  Whitehall,  the  3d  of  Febniary  1580. 

Your  very  loving  cousin  and  servant, 

ERA.  WALSINGHAM. 

This  letter  is  an  original,  and  in  some  parts  (^  it  wrote  in  ethers  and  explained 
by  another  hand.  By  Empedocles  is  undeniood  Morton.  By  ViUenanuSy  the 
king  of  Scots,    D'Aubigr^  is  marked  thus  o i o. 

3  Feb.  4580. 

SVHDKT  H0TB8  GATHimBD  tJPOH  GOOD  DILI6BHCB  GiySlly  AHD  IR  TIME  TO  BE  U  BBTIBM 
MAVirSSTED,  BEING  HOW  THOUGHT  MEET  TO  BE  IB  COByBBIEBT  BOBT  USED  AFD 
LllD  AGAINST  D*AUBIGNT,  TO  PBOVE  HIH  ABUSING  THE  KING,  THE  HOBIUTT^  AHD 
THAT  STATE  ^. 

First,  it  hath  been  informed  hj  credible  means,  thai  d'Aubi^y  was  privy  and 
acquainted  with  La  Nav^  the  king's  mother's  secretary,  comme  into  Scotlandy 
and  of  his  errand  there,  tending  chiefly  to  persuade  the  king,  to  tnink  and  esteem 
it  an  evil  precedent  for  princes  that  subjects  might  have  power  to  deprive  their 
lawful  sovereigns,  as  they  did  hi»  mother,  who  was  not  minded,  by  any  mean, 
to  defeat  him,  either  of  the  present  government  of  that  realm,  or  yet  of  the  possession 
of  the  crown  and  inheritance  thereof,  but  rather  to  assure  the  same  to  nim  :  and 
that  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  assurance,  the  king  should  have  been  advised 
and  drawn  to  have  governed,  for  some  short  time,  as  prince,  calling  d'Aubignj 
to  rule  as  governor  of  the  prince,  by  commission  from  the  ^u^en  his  mother,  until 
the  king's  enemies  were  suppressed ;  aAer  which  time  d'Aubgny  should  have  power 
given  to  establish  and  resign  that  kingdom  to  the  king,  by  his  mother's  Toluntary 
consent,  whei-eby  all  such,  as  had  before  been  In  action  against  the  queen  or  her 
authority,  might  be  brought  to  stand  in  the  king's  mercy.  And  for  that  the  king 
might  hve  in  more  surety,  d'Aubigny  should  be  declared  both  second  person  in 
succession  of  that  crown,  and  also  lieutenant  general  of  Scotland,  and  that  <f  Aubisny 
before  his  departure  out  of  France  received  commission  from  the  king's  mother 
to  the  effects  remembered, or  near  the  same.  That  in  this  behalf  be  had  conference 
with  the  bishops  of  Glasffow  and  Ross,  and  with  sir  James  Baford,  with  which 
persons,  and  with  the  ouke  of  Guise,  he  had  and  hath  fre^ent  intelligence, 
and  by  sir  James  Baford  he  was  advised  to  confer  with  the  loi^  John  Hamilton 
before  his  repair  into  Scotland,  whereunto  he  agreed,  and  yet  afterwards  he  sent  one 
John  Hamilton  to  the  said  lord  John  to  excuse  him  in  this  part^  alledging,  that  he 
did  forbear  to  come  to  him,  lest  thereby  he  should  marr  or  hinder  greater  effects 
to  be  executed  by  him  in  Scotland. 

That  before  nis  coming  into  that  realm,  the  nobility  and  country  were  well 
quieted  and  united  in  good  concord,  with  sreat  love  betwixt  the  kins  and  nobility, 
and  amoni^t  the  noblesse  but,  he  hath  both  drawm  the  king  against  sunm*y  the  chiefest 
of  his  nobility,  that  have  been  most  ready,  and  have  expended  their  blood  and 
possessions  to  preserve  religion,  and  defend  thie  king's  person,  his  government  and 
estate,  andabo  hath  given  occasions  of  great  suspicions  and  offence  to  be  enj^endered 
betwixt  the  kinv  and  his  nobility ,  aud  especialiY  with  such  as  have  been  m  action 
agamst  the  kins  s  mother,  and  £er  authority,  wno  by  force  and  means  of  the  said 
commission  and  practice  should  have  been  Drought  into  most  dangerous  condition ; 
and  who  also  may  find  themselves  in  no  small  peril!  while  he  possesses  the  king  s 
ear,  abuseth  his  presence,  and  holdeth  such  of  the  principal  keys  and  ports  of  his 
realm,  as  he  presendy  enjoy eth. 

That  he  hath  drawn  the  king  not  only  to  foreet  the  great  benefits  done  to  him  and 
his  realme,  by  the  queen's  majesty  of  England,  but  also  to  requite  the  same  with 
sundry  signs  of  great  unthankfulness  and  wounding  therewith  the  honour  of  her 
majesty,  and  thereby  haih'ad  ventured  to  shake  the  happy  amity  long  time  continued 
betwixt  those  piinces. 

And  whereas  these  griefs  were  to  be  repaired  by  gende  letters  and  good  offers, 
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to  faaTe  passed  and  been  done  betwixt  them ;  in  which  respect  the  kinfl  and  council 
having  resoWed  to  wiite  to  her  majesty,  for  her  highness  bettei^  satisfaction  in  the 
late  negotiation  of  Mr.  Alexander  flume  of  Northberwick,  had  giren  order  to  the 
king's  secretary  to  frame  that  letter  :  he  minding  to  bi^eak  the  bond  of  amity  in 
sunder,  willed  the  secretary  to  be  sore  that  nothing  should  be  inserted  in  that 
letter  whereby  the  kin^  should  craTC  any  thing  at  her  hands,  seeking  thereby  to 
cut  off  all  loving  courtesies  betwixt  them,  as  by  toe  declaration  of  the  said  secretary 
may  be  better  learned,  and  thereupon  further  approTed. 

That  under  the  hope  and  eocoai*agement  of  d  Aubisny's  protection,  Alexander 
King  presumed  with  that  boldness  to  make  his  lewd  narangue,  and  by  his  means 
bath  hitherto  escaped  chastisement  and  correction,  due  for  his  offence. 

That  sir  James  Baford,  condemned  of  the  slaughter  of  the  kiog*s  father,  hath 
been  called  into  the  realm  by  Lennox,  without  the  priyity  of  tne  king.  And 
whereas  the  said  sir  James  found  in  a  green  velyet  desk,  late  the  earl  of  BothwelFs, 
and  saw  and  had  in  his  bands  the  principal  band  of  the  conspirators  in  that 
mui-der,  and  can  best  declare  and  witness  who  were  authors  and  executors  of 
the  same ;  he  is  drawn  by  Lennox  to  suppress  the  truth,  and  to  accuse  such  as 
be  himself  knoweth  to  be  innocent ;  and  as  by  order  of  law  will  be  so  found, 
if  they  may  hare  duetrial,  which,  contrary  to  all  justice,  is  by  Lennox  means  denied. 

This  is  the  charge  against  dAubigny^  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter  by 
M'^aisingham  ;  but  by  Baford  they  mean  sir  James  Balfour, 

N-.  XLH.   p.  285. 

THE  GOrT  OP  TBB  UH6  OF  PftAHGB  HIS  DIUGTIOKS  8B5T  TO  SGOTLiKD  WITB  SSIKBVm 
DB  LA  MetTE  PEBBLON.      TIAHSLITBD  OUT  Of  THE  FBEKGfl  K 

First,  on  their  majestys  most  christian  part,  he  shall  make  the  most  honourable 
salutation  and  visiting  to  the  most  sei*ene  king  of  Scotland,  their  good  brother  and 
little  son,  that  in  him  is  possable. 

To  give  in  their  letters  that  are  closed,  such  and  such  like  as  they  have  written 
to  him  with  their  hands,  and  to  show  expi'essly  the  perfect  friendship  and  singular 
affection,  that  their  majestys  bear  to  him,  and  to  bring  back  the  answer. 

To  take  heed  to  the  things  which  touch  near  the  most  serene  king,  to  the  efiect 
that  his  person  may  be  in  no  danger,  but  that  it  may  be  most  surely  preserved. 

And  that  he  be  not  hindered  in  the  honest  liberty  that  he  ought  to  have,  and  that 
no  sreater  or  straiter  guards  be  about  him  than  he  had  before. 

And  such  like,  that  he  be  not  impeached  in  the  authority,  that  God  hath  given 
to  him  of  king  and  prince  sovereign  above  his  subjects,  to  the  effect  he  may  as 
freely  ordain  and  command  in  his  affairs,  and  in  the  affidrs  of  his  country,  with  his 
ordinary  council,  as  he  was  used  to  do  of  before. 

That  his  nobility,  barons,  and  commonalty  of  his  contry  may  have  their  free 
liberty  to  resort  to  his  serene  majesty  without  suspicion  of  greater  {(uards  or  more 
ann^d  men  about  his  person  than  the  use  was,  that  they  be  not  affinaid  and  hindered 
to  resort ;  and  further  that  the  segnieur  de  la  Motte  Fenelon  sail  liberally  and  freely 
^  speak  to  the  said  serene  king  and  council,  requiring  the  reestablishing  of  that  that 
may  or  hath  been  changed  or  altere^}^ 

And  that  he  may  know  if  the  principalis  of  the  nobility  and  other  men  of  good 
behaviour  of  the  tovrns  and  commonality  of  the  contry  conveens,  and  are  content 
with  the  form  of  government  presently  with  the  said  serene  king,  to  the  end  that  if 
their  be  any  miscontent  he  may  tratliile  to  agree  them  together,  and  that  he  return 
not  without  the  certainty  of  the  umine. 

And  if  he  may  understand  that  tnere  be  any  who  have  not  used  them  so  reve- 
rently towards  the  said  serene  king  their  sovereign  lord,  as  the  duty  of  their  obe^ 
dience  required,  that  he  may  pray  on  this  behalf  of  his  majesty  most  christian  the 
said  serene  king  his  eood  brother,  givinehimcouncill  wholly  to  forget  the  same, and 
exhoiting  them  to  do  their  dut^  towards  his  majesty,  in  time  coming,  in  aU  respects 
with  the  obedience  and  true  subjection  they  ougnt  him. 

And  if  the  said  segnieur  de  la  Motte  perceves  the  said  serene  king  to  be  in  any 
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naiiner  constrained  of  hia  person,  authority,  libertj,  and  disposition  of  his  affiiirs, 
than  he  used  to  be,  and  not  convenient  for  his  royal  dignity,  or  as  the  sorereignty 
of  a  prince  doth  require,  that  he  use  all  moyen  lawful  and  honest  to  place  him  in 
the  samine,  and  that  he  employ  as  much  as  the  credit  of  his  most  christian  majes^ 
may  do  toward  the  nobility  and  subjects  of  that  contry,  and  as  much  as  may  his 
name,  with  the  name  of  his  crown  towards  the  Scottish*nation,  the  which  he  loves 
and  confides  in  as  much  as  they  were  proper  Frenchmen. 

And  that  he  witlness  to  the  said  serene  king,  and  hb  estates,  of  his  consent,  and 
to  all  the  nobilit3r  and  principall  personages  of  the  contry,  that  his  most  christian 
majeslie  will  continue  on  his  part  in  the  most  ancient  alliance  and  confederacy, 
which  he  hath  had  with  the  serene  king  his  good  brother,  praying  bis  nobility  and 
contry,  with  his  principall  subjects,  to  persevere  in  the  samine,  in  all  good  under- 
standm^  and  friendship  with  him ;  the  which,  on  his  part,  he  shall  do,  observing 
the  samine  most  inriolable. 

Further  his  most  christian  majesty  understanding  that  the  serene  king  his  good 
good  brother  was  contented  with  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  his  servise,  the  said 
signieur  de  la  Motte  had  charge  to  pray  his  serene  majesty  that  he  might  remaiae 
beside  him  to  his  contentment,  believing  that  he  should  more  willing  intertain  the 
points  of  love  and  confederace,  betwixt  their  majeslys  and  their  contrys,  because  he 
was  a  good  subject  to  them  both ;  and  if  he  might  not  remain,  without  some  alte- 
ration of  the  tranquility  of  his  estate,  that  he  might  retire  him  to  his  own  house  in 
the  said  contry,  in  surenes,  or  if  he  pleased  to  return  to  France  that  be  might 

surely and  if  it  pleases  his  serene  majesty,  to  cause  cease  and  stay  the  inopeach* 

ments,  that  are  made  of  new  upon  the  frontiers,  to  the  effect  that  the  natural  French- 
men may  enter  as  freely  into  the  contry,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  of  before. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  purpose  of  dif&mation,  nor  no  speech  but  hononraUe 
of  the  most  christian  king,  in  that  contry,  but  such  like  as  is  spoken  most  honourably 
of  the  serene  king  of  Scotland  in  France. 

He  had  another  head  to  propone,  which  he  concealed  till  a  little  before  his  depar- 
ture, to  wit,  that  the  queen,  tne  king's  mother,  was  content  to  receive  her  son  in 
association  of  the  kingdom. 

W.  XLin.  p.  293. 

I.0ID  nVN8DA5B  TO  6IK  F11HGI8  WALSINGHAM,  THE  lAlB  OP  ▲VG178T  ibSA,  FIOH 

BBKWIGK  K 

Sir,  * 

According  to  my  former  letters,  touching  my  meeting  with  the  earle  of  Amm 
upon  Wednesday  last,  there  came  hither  to  me  from  the  earle,  the  justice  clerk,  and 
sir  William  Stuart,  captain  of  Dumbarton,  both  of  the  king*s  privie  council,  to  treat 
with  me  about  the  oracr  of  our  meeting,  referring  wholly  to  me  to  appoint  the  hour, 
and  the  number  we  should  meet  withal ;  so  as  we  concluaed  the  place  to  be  Foulden, 
the  hour  to  be  ten  o'clock,  and  the  number  with  ourselves  to  be  13  of  a  side;  and 
the  rest  of  our  troops  to  stand  each  of  them  a  mile  from  the  town ;  the  one  on  the 
one  side,  the  other  on  the  other  side,  so  as  our  troops  were  two  miles  asunder ;  I  was 
not  many  horsemen,  but  I  supplied  it  with  footmen,  where  I  had  100  shot  on  horse, 
but  they  were  very  near  500  horse  well  appointed :  According  to  which  appoint- 
ment, we  met  yesterday,  and  after  some  congratulations,  the  earle  fell  in  the  like 
protestations  of  his  good  will  and  readiness  to  serve  the  queen's  majesty,  before  any 
prince  in  the  world,  next  his  sovereign,  as  he  had  done  heretofore  bv  his  letters,  and 
rather  more ;  with  such  earnest  vows,  as  unless  he  be  worse  than  a  devil,  her  majesty 
may  dispose  of  him  at  her  pleasure ;  this  being  ended,  I  entered  with  him  touchioc 
the  cause  I  bad  to  deal  witn  him,  and  so  near  as  I  could,  left  nothins  unrehearsed 
that  I  had  to  charge  the  king  or  him  vnth  any  unkind  dealing  toward  her  rnajestj, 
according  to  my  instructions,  which  without  any  delay  he  answered  presently,  as 
ye  shall  perceive  by  the  said  answers  sent  herewith  ;  but  I  replying  unto  him,  he 
amplifiecTthem  with  many  moe  circumstances,  but  to  this  effect :  Then  I  dealt  with 
him  touching  the  point  of  her  majesty's  satisfaction,  for  the  uttering  such  practices 
as  has  been  lately  set  on  foot  for  the  disquieting  of  her  majesty  and  her  estate,  who 

A  Calderw.  MS.  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  874. 
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there  of  made  snodry  diseouraes,  what  marriaffet  have  been  offered  to  his  majesUe  bj 
aundrie  princes,  and  hj  what  means  the  earle  has  sought  to  dirert  them,  and  for 
what  causes ;  the  one,  for  that  be  marriage  with  Spain  or  France,  he  roust  also  alter 
his  religion,  which  as  he  is  sore  the  king  will  ne?er  doe,  so  will  he  never  suffer  him  to 
hearken  unto  it,  so  long  as  be  hath  any  cradit  with  him ;  he  denys  not  but  the  king 
has  been  dealt  withal  be  practices  to  deal  against  her  ma  jest  v,  which  he  has  so  far 
denied  and  refused  to  enter  into,  as  they  have  left  dealing  therein,  but  whatsoever 
the  king  or  he  knoweth  therein,  there  shall  be  nothing  hidden  from  her  majesty, 
as  her  majesty  shall  know  very  shortly ;  surely  it  seems  by  his  speeches,  that  if  the 
king  would  have  yielded  thereunto,  there  had  been  no  small  company  of  French  in 

Scotland  ere  now  to  disquiet  her  majesty . ^This  being  ended,  I  dealt  with  him 

earnestly  for  the  stay  of  this  parliament,  which  now  approacheth ;  or  at  the  least 
that  there  may  be  nothing  done  therein,  to  the  prejudice  of  these  noblemen  and 
others  now  in  England,  for  the  forfaulling  of  their  livings  and  goods :  hereupon  he 
made  a  long  discourse  to  me,  first  of  the  earl  of  Angus  dealing  about  the  earl  of 
Morton,  then  of  his  going  out,  notwithstanding  of  sundrie  gracious  offers  the  king 
had  made  him,  then  of  the  road  of  Huthven,  how  that  presently  after  they  had  the 
king's  majesty  in  their  bands,  they  imprisoned  himself,  dealt  with  the  king  for  put- 
ting of  the  duke  out  of  the  realme,  the  king  refused  so  to  do,  they  told  him  plainly, 
that  if  he  would  not  he  should  have  the  earl  of  Arran  s  bead  in  a  dish ;  the  kin^  asked 
what  offence  the  earle  had  made?  and  they  answered  it  must  be  so,  and  should  be  so ; 
hereupon,  for  the  safeguard  of  Arran's  life,  the  king  was  content  to  send  awaj  the  duke, 
and  yet  Arran  afterwards  sundrie  tiroes  in  danger  of  his  life ;  I  alledged  unto  him  the 
kine's  letter  to  the  queen's  majesty,  and  his  acts  in  council,  that  they  had  done 
nothing  but  for  his  servise,  and  with  his  oood  liking  and  contentment,  who  answered 
me,  he  durst  do  no  otherwise,  nor  coula  not  do  any  think  but  that  which  pleased 
them,  with  such  a  number  of  other  their  dealings  with  the  king  whilest  Le  was  in 
their  hands  as  are  too  long  to  be  written,  and  too  bad  if  they  were  true ;  I  said  the 
kin^  might  have  let  the  queen's  majesty's  ambassador  have  known  his  mind  secretly, 
and  her  majesty  would  have  relieved  him ;   he  answered,  that  the  king  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  apprehensions  in  that  manner  proceeded  from  Mr.  Bow's  practice, 
and  thereby  durst  not  impart  so  much  to  him^  and  yet  the  king  was  content,  and  did 
give  remission  to  as  many  as  would  acknowledge  their  faults,  and  ask  remission,  and 
such  as  would  not,  he  thought  fit  to  banish,  to  try  their  further  loyalty,  in  which  time 
they  conspired  the  king's  second  apprehension,  and  the  killing  of  the  earle,  and 
others,  and  seduced  the  ministers  to  their  faction,  and  yet  not  satisfied  with  these 
conspiracies  and  treasonable  dealings  (as  he  terms  them)  are  entered  into  a  third, 
■  being  in  Ensland  under  her  majesty  s  protection  to  dishonour  her  majesty  as  far  as 
in  them  Uetn,  or  at  least  to  cause  the  king  conceive  some  unkindness  in  her  roajesty, 
for  harbouring  of  them ;  I  wrote  to  yow  what  the  conspiracy  was,   the  takmg  of 
the  king,  the  kilUngof  the  earle  of  Arran,  and  some  others,  the  taking  of  the  casde 
of  Edin*^,  and  bringing  home  the  earles  to  take  the  charge  of  the  king ;  all  which 
^says  he)  is  by  Drummond  confessed,  and  by  the  provost  ofGlencudden  not  greatly 
denied,  and  the  constable  of  the  castle  thereupon  fled :  the  earl  brought  Drummond 
with  him  as  far  as  Langton,  where  he  lay,  to  have  confessed  the  conspiracy  before 
me,  but  having  at  bis  lighting  received  a  blow  on  his  leg  with  a  horse,  so  as  he  could 
bring  him  no  further,  I  replied  that  I  thought  verily  they  would  not  work  any  such 
practices  in  respect  of  the  queen's  roajesty,  abiding  within  her  realroe,  and  if  there 
be  any  such  practices,  they  have  proceeded  froro  others,  and  they  not  privie  unto 
them  :  and  that  if  it  be  not  apparently  proved  against  them,  that  it  willoe  thought 
to  be  some  practice  to  aggravate  the  fault,  and  to  make  them  the  more  odious  to  the 
king*    He  answered  me,  that  it  should  be  proved  so  sufficiently,  that  they  should  not 
be  able  with  truth  to  deny  it,  for  their  own  hands  is  to  be  showed  to  part  of  it,  and 
dierefore  concluded,  that  if  her  majesty  should  so  press  the  king  for  them  at  this 
time  that  would  rather  hinder  this  matter  of  the  amity,  nor  further  it,  and  that  since 
they  seek  chiefly  his  life,  he  could  not,  in  any  reason,  seek  to  do  them  any  good ;  and 
besides  he  assured  me,  that  if  he  would,  he  dai^  not,  this  last  matter  being  fallen 
out  as  it  is;  and  surely  if  this  matter  had  not  fallen  out;  I  would  not  have  doubted 
the  restoring  of  the  earl  of  Mar  very  shortly,  if  her  majesty  would  have  employed 
me  therein,  out  for  the  earl  of  Angus,  I  perceive  the  king  is  persuaded  that  both  he, 
smd  the  rest  of  the  Douglasses,  have  conceived  so  mortali  an  hatred  against  him  and 
the  earl  of  Arran,  about  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  as  if  they  were  at  home, 
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to-morrow  next,  they  would  doC  leare  to  practise  and  confpire  the  death  of  them 
both,  and  therefore  a  hard  maUer  to  do  any  thing  for  him  :  finally  he  condudedju 
ff«quired  me  to  assure  her  majesty  from  the  kins,  that  there  shall  nothing  he  hMom 
her,  nor  any  thing  left  undone  that  may  satisbe  her  majesty  with  reasoii,  md  that 
the  king  shall  nerer  do  any  thins,  nor  consent  to  have  any  thing  done  in  her  pre- 
judice, so  long  as  he  had  any  credit  with  him,  or  authority  under  niro.     Having  this 
far  proceeded,  he  desired  to  show  me  his  commission,  which  is  under  the  great  seal,  to 
himself  only,  which  is  as  large  as  may  be,  and  yet  sundrie  of  the  prifie  councel  there 
with  him,  out  not  one  in  commission,  nor  present,  nor  near  us  all  thb  time,  having 
spent  almost  &Ye  hours  in  these  matters;  be  presented  to  me  the  master  of  Gray, 
who  delirered  to  roe  a  letter  from  the  king  in  his  commendation,  whom  I  perceiTe 
the  king  means  to  send  to  her  majesty,  and  therefore  requires  a  safe-conduct  for 
his  passage,  which  I  pray  yow  procure,  and  to  send  it  so  soon  as  you  may.     I  let  him 
understand  of  the  loixl  Seaton  s  negociation  with  the  French  king.     He  swore  to  me, 
that  Seaton  was  but  a  knave,  and  that  it  was  partly  against  his  ifvill,  that  he  should 
be  sent  thither.     But  his  commission  and  instruction  oein^  of  no  gi*eat  importance, 
he  yielded  the  sooner :  and  if  Seaton  has  gone  beyond  his  mstructions,  which  Arran 
drew  himself,  he  will  make  Seaton  smart  for  it.     Touching  William  Newgate  and 
Mark  Golgan,  be  nrotested  he  never  heard  of  any  such;  he  says  there  was  a  little 
poor  soul,  with  a  black  beard,  come  thither  a-begging,  who  said  he  was  an  enemy  to 
Desmond,  to  whom  he  gave  a  croun,  but  never  heard  of  him  since,  and  for  any 
Scots  man  goins  into  Ireland,  he  says  there  is  no  such  matter ;  if  there  be,  there  may 
be  some  few  raskals  that  he  knows  not  of;  and  touching  the  coming  of  anv  Jesuits 
into  Scotland,  he  says  it  is  but  the  slanderous  devise  of  the  king's  enemys,  and  such  as 
would  have  the  world  believe  the  king  were  ready  to  revolt  in  religion,  who  the 
world  shall  well  see  will  cootioue  as  constant  therein,  as  what  prince  soever  pro- 
fessed it  most;  and  the  earle  himself  dos  protest  to  me,  that  to  his  knowledge,  he 
never  saw  a  Jesuit  in  his  life,  and  did  assure  me  if  there  was  any  in  Scotland,  thev 
should  not  do  so  much  barm  in  Scotland,  as  theii*  ministers  would  do,  if  they  preacL 
aucb  doctrine  as  they  did  in  Scotland ;  and  touching  one  Ballanden,  of  whom  1  wrote 
to  yow,  I  heard  from  Mr.  Golvil,  the  earle  avows  constantly  thai  he  knows  not,  nor 
hath  not  heard  of  any  such  man,  but  he  would  inquire  at  the  justice  clerk,  and  would 
inform  me  what  he  could  learn  of  that ;  thus  I  have  made  yow  as  short  a  discourse  as 
I  can  of  so  many  matters,  so  long  discoursed  upon,  but  these  are  the  principal  points 
ofall  our  talk,  so  near  as  I  can  remember  it,  and  for  this  time  I  commit  you  to  the 
Abnighty.     At  Berwick  the  i4th  of  August,  1584. 

The  lung  is  very  desirous  to  have  my  son 
Robert  Carrie  to  come  to  him.  I  pray  yow 
know  her  majesty's  pleasure. 

▲BBAIl'8  AN8WBB8  TO  TBB  €BtBPF8  OB  ABT1CLB8  PBOPORBD  TO  THB  LOBD  BVHSDAIIE, 
8BT  DOWN  IB  ANOTHBB  FOBM. 

As  to  the  Strait  and  severe  persecution  ofall  such  as  have  been  noted  to  have  been 
well  affected  to  the  queens  majesty,  it  cannot  appear  they  were  either  for  that  cause 
punished,  or  hardly  dealt  with,  since  bis  majesty  of  late  has  been  so  careful  and  dili- 
gent to  choice  out  eood  instruments  to  deal  betwixt  her  majesty  and  him,  as  his 
majesty  has  done  in  electing  of  your  lordship  and  me  :  besides  that  m  all  their  accusa- 
tions, their  good  will  and  affection  bom  to  her  majesty  was  at  no  time  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  capital  actions  of  treason  many  way  tried  now  be  the  whole  three  estates, 
and  more  than  manifest  to  the  world. 

Ab  for  bis  majesty  inhibiting,  by  public  proclamation,  such  a&  were  banished,  not 
to  repair  in  England ;  the  biiiits  and  whii^rinss  ^at  came  to  his  majesty's  eara  of 
their  conspiracies  and  treasons,  which  since  syn  Uiey  accomplished,  so  tar  as  in  then 
lay,  moved  his  majesty  to  inhibit  them  to  repair  to  any  place,  so  noar  his  majesty*s 
^  realm,  lest  they  should  have  attempted  these  thines,   which  shortly  they    did 

'^  attempt,  being  farther  off^  and  more  distant  both  by  sea  and  land. 

As  for  reception  of  Jesuits,  and  othera,  her  majesty's  fugitives,  and  not  deli- 
vering them  according  to  his  promise,  as  your  lordship  propones,  his  majestjf  would 
be  most  glad,  that  so  it  might  fall  out  by  your  lordship  s  traviles,  that  no  fugitive  of 
either  realme  should  be  received  of  either,  and  when  so  shall  be,  it  shall  not  fail  on 
his  majesty's  part,  albeit  in  very  deed  this  time  bygone  his  majesty  has  been  con« 
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strained  to  receipt  her  majesty^s  mean  rebells  and  fbgitiTes,  contrar  bis  good  naturallf 
^^aince  hermaiesty  hath  receipt,  in  effect,  the  whole  and  greatest  rebells  and  traitors 
^'  bis  majesty  in  his  own  blood  e? er  had ;  as  for  the  agreement  with  his  majesty's  mother 
anent  their  association  Jhis  majesty  has  commanded  me,  in  presence  of  your  lordship's 
senrant,  to  assure  her  majesty  and  your  lordship,  in  his  majesty's  name,  that  it  is 
altogether  false,  and  an  uutruth,  nor  any  such  like  matter  done  yet. 

His  majesty  has  also  commanded  me  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  it  is  also  false 
and  untrue,  tnat  his  majesty  has,  by  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  sent  any  mes- 
sage to  the  pope,  or  received  any  from  bun ;  or  that  his  majesty  has  dealt  with  Spain 
or  any  foreigners,  to  harm  her  majesty  or  her  realm,  which  his  majesty  could  have 
no  honour  to  do,  this  good  intelligence  taking  place,  as  I  hope  in  God  it  shall. 

As  concerning  the  contemptuous  usage  of  her  majesty's  ministers  sent  nnto  his 
majesty,  his  majesty  used  none  of  them  so,  and  if  bis  majesty  bad,  sufficient  cause 
was  given  by  them,  as  some  of  their  own  writs  do  yet  testify ;  as  I  more  particularly 
showed  your  lordship  at  Foulden  at  our  late  meeting. 

N*.  XUV.  p.  295. 

THB  SCOmSH  QITEEH's  OFFBES  VPON  the  effect  of  bee  LIEEETT  PEOFOVHDED  ET 
BEE  SECEETAET  NAW,   HOTEMBBE,  158A  ^. 

The  queen  my  mistress  being  once  well  assured  of  your  majesty's  amity. 

1 .  Will  declare  openly  that  s|ie  will  (as  it  is  sincerely  her  meaning)  slraitly  to  join 
unto  your  majesty,  and  to  the  same  to  yield  and  bear  tne  chief  honour  and  respect, 
before  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  Christendom. 

2.  She  will  swear,  and  protest  solemnly,  a  sincere  forgetfullness  of  all  wrongs 
which  she  may  pretend  to  have  been  done  unto  her  in  this  realm,  and  will  never,  in 
any  sort  or  manner  whatsoever,  show  offence  for  the  same. 

3.  She  wiU  avow  and  acknowlege,  as  well  in  her  own  particular  name,  as 
also  for  her  heirs  and  others  descendiiug  of  her  for  ever,  your  majesty,  for  just, 
true,  and  lawful  queen  of  England. 

4.  And  consequendy  will  renounce,  as  well  for  herself  as  for  her  said  heirs,  aU 
rights  and  pretences  which  she  may  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  during  your 
majestr^s  life,  and  other  prejudice. 

5.  She  will  revoke  all  acts  and  shews,  by  her  heretofore  made,  af  pretence  to  this 
said  crown  to  the  prejudice  of  your  majesty,  as  may  be  the  taking  of  the  arms  and  stile 
of  aiieen  of  England,  by  the  commandment  of  king  Francis  her  late  lord  and  husband. 

o.  She  will  renounce  the  pope's  bull  for  so  much  as  may  be  expounded  to  turn  in 
her  favour,  or  for  her  behoof,  touching  the  deprivation  of  yoar  majesty,  and  wiU 
declare  that  she  will  never  help  and  serve  herseli*  with  it. 

7.  She  will  not  prosecute,  during  your  majesty's  life,  by  open  force  or  other- 
ways,  any  public  declaration  of  her  right  in  the  succession  of  this  realm,  so  as  secret 
assurance  be  {^ven  unto  her,  or  at  least  public  promise,  that  no  deciding  thereof 
shall  be  made  in  the  prejudice  of  her,  or  of  the  king  her  son,  during  your  majes- 
ty's life,  nor  after  your  decease,  untill  such  time  as  they  have  been  heard  there- 
upon, in  publick,  iree,  aud  general  assembly  of  the  parliament  of  the  said  realm. 

8.  She  will  not  practise,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of  your  majesty's  sub- 
jects, neither  within  nor  out  of  your  realm,  any  thing  tendmg  to  war,  civil  or 
foreign,  against  your  majesty  and  your  estate,  be  it  under  pretext  of  religion,  or  for 
civil  and  politick  government. 

9.  She  will  not  maintain  or  support  any  of  your  subjects  declared  rebels,  and 
convicted  of  treason  against  you. 

10.  She  will  enter  into  the  association,  which  was  showed  her  at  Wingfield  for 
the  surety  of  your  majesty's  life,  so  as  there  be  mended  or  right  explicated  some 
clauses  which  I  will  show  to  your  majesty,  when  I  shall  have  the  copy  thereof,  as 
J  have  before  time  required. 

ii.  She  will  nut  treat  with  foreign  kings  and  princes,  for  any  war  or  trouble 
against  this  state,  and  will  renounce,  from  this  time,  aU  enterprises  made  or  to  be 
made  in  her  favour  for  that  respect. 

12.  Furthermore,  this  realm  heins  assailed  by  any  civil  or  foreign  war,  she  will 
take  part  with  your  majesty,  and  will  assbt  you  in  your  defence  with  all  her  forces 
and  means,  depending  of  nerself  and  with  aU  her  friends  of  Christendom. 

<  Gott.  lib.  Galig.  c.  8.    A  copy. 
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13.  And  to  that  effect,  for  the  mutual  defence  and  maintenance  of  your  majesty, 
and  the  two  reahns  of  this  isle,  she  will  enter  with  your  majesty  in  a  league  de- 
fensive as  shall  be  more  fMirticularlv  adYised,  and  will  perswade  as  much  as  in  h&y 
the  king  her  son  to  do  the  like.  Tne  leagues  with  all  paits  abroad  remaining  firm, 
and  especially  the  anlient  league  between  France  and  Scotland,  in  that  whicK  shall 
not  be  against  this  present. 

14.  She  will  enter  into  a  league  oflfensiye,  having  good  assurance  or  secret  decla- 
ration and  acknowledgment  of  her  ri^ht  in  the  succession  of  this  crown,  and  pro- 
mise that  hapoening  any  breach  betwut  France  and  this  realm  (which  she  prayeth 
God  never  to  happen),  the  just  value  of  her  dowry  shall  be  placed  for  her  in  lands 
of  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 

15.  For  assurance  of  her  promises  and  covenants,  she  doth  offer  to  abide  her- 
self in  this  realm  for  a  certam  time  (better  hostage  can  she  not  give  than  her  own 
person),  which,  so  as  she  be  kept  in  the  liberty  here  before  propounded,  is  not  in 
case  to  escape  secretly  out  of  this  country,  in  the  sickly  state  she  is  in,  and  with 
the  eood  order  which  your  majesty  can  take  therein. 

Id.  And  in  case  your  majesty  do  agree  to  her  full  and  whole  delivrance,  to  retire 
herself  at  her  will  out  of  this  realm,  the  said  queen  of  Scots  she  will  give  suflkient 
hostage  for  such  time  as  will  be  advised. 

17.  If  she  abide  in  this  realm,  she  will  promise  not  to  depart  out  of  it  without 
your  licence,  so  as  it  be  promised  unto  her  that  her  state,  in  such  libertv  as  sh^il 
be  accorded  unto  her,  sliall  not  be  in  any  sort  altved,  untill  after  tryali  to  have 
attempted  against  your  life,  or  other  trouble  of  your  estate. 

18.  If  she  go  into  Scotland,  she  will  promise  to  alter  nothing  there  in  the  religion 
which  is  now  used  there,  she  being  suffered  to  have  free  exercise  of  hers,  for  her 
and  her  houshold,  as  it  was  at  her  return  out  of  France ;  and  further,  to  pull  out 
every  root  of  new  division  between  the  subjects,  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  Scot- 
land shall  be  sifted  for  his  conscience,  nor  constrained  to  go  to  the  service  of  the 
contrary  religion. 

19.  She  will  grant  a  general  abolition  of  all  offences,  done  against  her  in  Scot- 
land, and  things  shall  remain  there  as  they  are  at  this  present,  for  that  respect, 
saving  that  which  hath  been  done  against  her  honour,  which  she  meaneth  to  nave 
revoked  and  annulled. 

20.  She  will  ti%vel  to  settle  a  sm*e  and  general  reconciliiitiou  between  the  nobility 
of  the  country,  and  to  cause  to  be  appointed  about  the  king  her  son,  and  iu  his  coun- 
cil, such  as  shall  be  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country, 
and  the  amity  of  the  realm. 

21.  She  will  do  her  best  to  content  your  majesty,  in  favour  of  the  Scots  lords 
banished  and  refuged  hither,  upon  their  due  submission  to  their  princes,  and  your 
majesty's  promise  to  assist  the  said  queen  and  king  of  Scotland  against  them  if  they 
happen  to  fall  into  their  foi*mer  faults. 

22.  She  will  proceed  to  the  marriage  of  the  king  her  son,  with  the  advice  and 
good  council  of  your  majesty. 

23.  As  she  will  pass  nothing  without  the  king  her  son,  so  doth  she  desire  that 
he  intervene  conjointly  with  her  in  this  treaty,  for  the  greater  and  perfecter  assur- 
ance thereof;  for  otherwise  any  thing  can  hardly  be  established  to  be  sound  and 
continue. 

24.  The  said  Scotch  queen  trusteth,  that  the  French  kine,  her  good  brother, 
according  to  the  good  affection  which  he  hath  always  showed  her,  and  hath  been 
afresh  testified  unto  me  by  mons'.  de  Mannissiere  ibr  this  said  treaty,  will  very 
willingly  intervene,  and  will  assist  her  for  the  surety  of  her  bromises. 

25.  And  so  will  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lorrain,  following  the  will  of  the 
said  king,  will  bind  themselves  thereunto. 

26.  For  other  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom,  she  will  assay  to  obtain  the 
like  of  them,  if  for  greater  solemnity  and  approbation  of  the  treaty  it  be  found  to 
be  necessary. 

27.  She  doth  desire  a  speedy  answer,  and  final  conclusion  of  the  premisses,  to 
the  end  to  meet  in  time  with  all  inconveniences. 

28.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  to  strengthen  the  said  treaty,  as  made  by 
her  of  a  pure  and  frank  will,  she  desireth  that  demonstration  be  made  of  some 
j^eleasement  of  her  captivity. 
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OBJECTIONS  AGAinST  THB  SCOTTISH  QUBBF,  VNDBB  SBCBBTABT  WALSIHGHAMB'S  HAVD^ 

HOTBHBBB  158  A. 

The  queen  of  Scots  is  ambiLious,  and  standelh  ill  affected  to  her  majesty,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  but  that  her  liberty  should  bring  peril  unto  her  majesty. 

That  her  enlargement  will  ^ive  comfort  to  |)apists,  and  other  ill  affected  subjects* 
and  greaUy  advance  the  opinion  had  of  her  title  as  successor. 

Thai  as  long  as  she  shall  be  continued  in  her  roajestVs  possession,  she  may  aerwe 
as  it  were  a  sage  of  her  hiajesty's  suret}^,  for  that  her  friends,  for  fear  of  the  danger 
she  may  be  thrown  into,  in  case  any  thin^  should  be  done  in  her  favour,  dare  uot 
attempt  any  thing  in  the  offence  of  her  majesty. 

November  i58A. 

WHAT   C0IJB8E  WEBB  FIT  TO  BE   TAKBH  WITH  THE   QVEEH  OF  SCOTS,    BITHBB  TO  BB 

BHLABOBD  OB  NOT  ^. 

The  course  to  be  taken  with  the  said  queen  may  be  considered  of  in  three  degrees ; 
either, 

4.  To  continue  her  under  custody  in  that  state  she  now  is. 

2.  To  restrain  her  of  the  present  liberty  she  now  hath. 

3.  Or  to  set  her  at  liberty  upon  caution. 

1.  Touching  the  first,  to  continue  her  under  custody  in  that  state  she  now  is ;  it  is 
to  be  considered,  that  the  princes  that  favour  that  queen,  upon  the  complaint  she 
maketh  of  hard  usage,  are  greatly  moved  with  commiseration  towards  her,  and  pro- 
mise to  do  their  endeavour  for  her  liberty,  for  which  purpose  her  minbters  solicit 
them  daily. 

And  to  move  the  more  to  pity  her  case,  she  acquainteth  tfaem  with  her  offers  made 
to  her  majesty,  which  appeared  to  be  no  less  prontable  than  reasonable  for  her  ma- 
jesty, so  as  the  refusal  and  rejecting  giveth  her  friends  and  favourers  cause  to  think 
her  hardly  dealt  withal,  and  therefore  may,  with  the  better  ground  and  reason, 
attempt  somewhat  for  the  setting  of  her  at  liberty. 

It  is  also  likely  that  the  said  queen,  upon  this  refusal,  finding  her  case  desperate, 
will  continue  her  practice  uuder  hand,  ooth  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  for  her 
deliyery,  but  to  obtain  to  the  present  possession  of  this  crown  upon  her  pretended 
title,  as  she  hath  hitherto  done,  as  appeareth,  and  is  most  manifest  by  letters  and 
plots  intercepted,  and  chiefly  by  that  late  alteration  of  Scoiland,  which  hath  pro- 
ceeded altogether  by  her  direction,  whereby  a  gap  is  laid  open  for  the  malice  of  all 
her  majesty  s  enemies,  so  as  it  appeareth  that  this  manner  of  keeping  her,  with  such 
number  oF  persons  as  she  now  hath,  and  with  liberty  to  write  and  receive  letters 
(being  duly  considered),  is  offensive  to  the  princes,  the  said  queen's  friends ;  rather 
chargeable  than  profitable  to  her  majesty ;  and  subject  to  all  such  practices  as  may 
peril  her  majesty  s  person  or  estate,  without  any  provision  for  her  majesty's  safety, 
and  therefore  no  way  to  be  liked  of. 

2.  Touching  the  second,  to  restrain  her  in  a  more  straighter  degree  of  the  liberty 
she  hath  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  a  remedy  very  apt  to  stop  the  course  of  the  dan- 
gerous practices  fostered  heretofore  by  her :  for  true  it  is  that  this  remedy  might  prove 
very  profitable,  if  the  realm  of  Scotland  stood  in  that  sort  devoted  to  her  majesty,  as 
few  years  past  it  did;  and  if  the  king  of  that  realm  were  not  hkely,  as  wall  for 
the  release  pf  his  mother,  as  for  the  advancement  of  both  their  pretended  titles, 
to  attempt  somewhat  against  this  realm  and  her  majesty,  wherein  he  should  neither 
lack  foreign  assistance,  nor  a  party  here  within  this  realm :  but  the  king  and  that 
realm  standing  afiected  as  they  do,  this  restraint,  instead  of  remedying,  is  likely 
to  breed  these  inconveniences  following  : 

First,  It  will  increase  the  offence  both  in  him,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  princes 
her  friends,  that  misliked  of  her  restraint. 

Secondly,  It  will  give  them  just  cause  to  take  some  way  of  redress. 

Lastly,  It  is  to  be  doubted,  that  it  may  provoke  some  desperate  ill-disposed 
person,  all  hope  of  her  liberty  removed,  to  attempt  somewhat  against  her  ma- 

«  Gott.  Lib.  Gal.  8.  ^ 
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jestjf*!  own  person^  (a  matter  above  all  others  to  be  weighed,)  which  incoiiTe- 
Diency  being  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  manifestlj  that  the  restraint «  in  a 
straighter  degree,  is  likely  to  prove  a  remedy  subject  to  very  hard  events. 

The  latter  d^ree,  whether  it  were  fit  to  set  the  said  queen  at  liberty,  ministreth 
some  cause  of  doubt,  touching  the  manner  of  the  liberty,  in  what  sort  the  same 
is  to  be  performed,  whether  to  be  continued  here  within  the  realm,  or  to  be  re- 
stored into  her  own  country. 

But  first,  this  proposition,  before  the  particularities  be  weighed,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered in  generahty. 

For  it  is  very  hard  for  a  well-afiected  subject,  that  tendreth  her  maiesty*s  surety, 
and  weiglieth  either  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  queen,  being  inclined  to  ambition 
and  revenge,  or  her  former  actions,  what  practices  she  hath  set  on  foot  most  dan- 
geraus  for  her  majesty  and  this  realm,  to  allow  of  her  liberty,  being  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  suon  causes,  as  time  hath  wrought,  to  make  it  less  perilous  than  it  hath 
been,  nor  with  such  cautions  as  may,  in  some  sort,  be  devised  to  prevent  boUi  her 
ambition  and  malice;  and  therefore  to  make  this  apparent. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  danger  that  was  in  the  mother,  is  now  grown  to 
be  in  the  son.  He  pretendeth  the  same  title  she  doth :  Such  as  do  afiect  her,  both  at 
home  and  abroad^  ao  affect  him  (and  he  is  the  more  dangerous  for  that  he  is  unmar- 
ried, which  may  ^[reatly  advance  his  fortune ;  and  that  he  is  a  man,  whereby  he 
may  enter  into  action  in  his  own  person) ;  where  she  is  restrained,  he  is  at  liberty; 
his  own  realm  is  now  altogether  at  his  devotion,  and  the  party  affected  to  this 
crown  abased ;  so  as  the  matter  duly  considered,  neither  her  liberty  nor  reslraint 
doth  greatly  alter  the  case  for  perils  towards  her  majesty,  unless  by  such  promises  as 
may  be  made  by  way  of  treaty  with  her,  the  danger  bkely  to  grow  from  the  king 
her  son  be  provided  for. 

But  in  this  behalf  it  may  be  objected,  that  ^  long  as  the  mother  remains  in  her 
majesty's  hands,  the  king  will  attempt  nothing  for  fear  of  his  mother's  peril. 

To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered,  first.  That  they  hone  that  her  majesty, 
being  a  prince  of  justice,  and  inclined  to  mercy,  will  not  punish  the  mother  for  t£e 
son  8  offence,  unless  she  shall  be  found,  by  good  proof,  culpable.  Secondarilj, 
That  men  will  not  be  over  hasty,  considering  in  what  predicament  the  king  standeth 
touching  his  expectation  of  this  crown,  to  advise  any  thine  that  in  time  future  may 
be  dangerous  to  the  river  of  such  council  as  mav  reach  to  his  mother's  oeril. 

And  lastly,  The  t&ing  away  of  his  mother,  he  being  strong  in  the  ndd  through 
both  foreign  assistance,  and  a  party^  here  within  the  realm,  will  appear  ao  weak  a 
remedy  (  which  may  rather  exasperate  both  him  and  her  party,  to  proceed  with 
more  courage  and  heat  to  revenge,  if  any  such  hard  measure  should  be  ofiered  unto 
her^,  as  thev  will  suppose,  for  the  reason  abore  specified,  that  no  such  extremity 
will  be  used. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  setting  of  her  at  liberty  will  greatly  encourage 
the  papists  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  herein,  if  the  provision  be  duly  con- 
siderea^  that  may  be  made  by  parliament  both  here  and  thei'e,  they  shall  rather 
find  cause  of  discomfort  than  otherwise. 

These  two  doubts  being  resolved,  and  the  penis  that  was  in  the  mother  appearing 
most  manifestly  to  be  seen  in  the  son  accompanied  with  more  danger,  with  due 
Gonsidei'ation  had  also  of  such  remedies  as  may  be  provided  for  the  preventing  of 
the  dangers,  that  her  tiberty  may  minister  just  cause  to  doubt  of;  there  wiu  be 
good  cause  of  hope  found,  that  the  same  will  rather  breed  benefit  than  perils. 

Now  it  resteth,  in  what  sort  the  said  liberty  sbaU  be  performed ;  if  it  shall  be 
thought  meet  she  shall  be  continued  within  the  realm  with  some  limitation, 
especially  in  that  place  where  she  now  resideth,  the  country  round  about  being  so 
infected  in  religion  as  it  is,  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  that  will  very  much  increase 
the  corruption,  and  falling  away  in  that  behalf.  Besides,  she  should  have  commodity, 
with  much  more  ease  and  speedy  to  entertain  practices  within  this  realm,  than  by 
being  in  her  own  counti-y. 

If  abroad  freely  without  limifation  either  in  Scotland  or  France,  then  shall  her 
majesty  lose  the  gages  of  her  safety,  then  shall  she  be  at  hand  to  give  advice  in 
furtherance  of  such  practices,  as  have  been  laid  for  to  stir  trouble  in  this  realm, 
wherein  she  hath  been  a  principal  party. 

For  the  first,  it  is  answered  before,  that  the  respect  of  any  perils  that  may  befal 
unto  her,  will  in  no  sort  restrain  her  son.     For  the  other,  if  it  be  considerea  what 
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harm  her  adrice  will  work  unto  herself^  in  respect  of  tbe  violalion  of  the  treaty,  and 
the  provision  that  may  be  made  in  parliament  h^re,  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  she  will 
then  be  well  advised,  before  she  attempt  any  such  matter,  which  now  she  may  do 
without  perill.  Besides  such  princes,  as  have  interposed  their  faith  and  promise  for 
her,  cannot  With  honour  assist  her,  wherein  the  French  king  will  not  be  found  yery 
forward,  who,  in  most  friendly  sort,  hath  lately  rejected  all  such  requests,  pro- 
pounded either  by  her,  or  her  son's  ministers,  that  might  any  way  offend  her  majesty. 
And  so  to  conclude,  seeing  the  cause  of  her  grief  shall  be  taken  away;  the  French 
king  Ratified,  who  is  a  mediator  for  her,  and  will  mislike,  that,  by  any  Spanish 
practice,  she  should  be  drawn  to  yiolate  her  faith,  that  the  rest  of  the  princes  shall 
have  no  just  cause  of  offence,  but  rather  to  think  honourable  of  her  majesty  con- 
sidering the  Scottish  queen*s  carriage  towards  her,  which  hath  deserved  no  way  any 
such  fayour ;  the  noblemen  of  Scotland  shall  be  restored,  who  will  be  a  goodf  stay 
of  such  counsells  as  may  tend  to  the  troubling  of  this  realm,  especially  having  so 
good  a  ground  of  warrant  as  the  parliament  to  stand  unto;  the  charges  and  perillj 
which  her  practices  might  have  bred  to  this  realm  shall  be  avoided;  and  lastly,  the 
hope  of  ^e  ppists  shall  be  taken  away,  by  such  good  provisions,  as  in  both  the 
realms  may  be  made,  whereby  the  perills  that  might  fsdl  into  her  majesty's  own 
person  (a  matter  of  all  others  to  be  weighed)  shall  be  avoided^  when  by  the  change 
that  may  grow  by  any  such  wicked  and  ungodly  practice,  they  shall  see  their  case  no 
way  relieved  in  point  of  religion. 

EEASOIfS  TO    INDUCE  BE&  MAJESTY  TO  PROGBED  IN   THE  TREATY,   UNDER   SECRETARY 

WALSIN6HAM*S  HAND  K 

That  such  plots  as  have  of  late  years  been  devised  (tending,  to  the  raising  of  trouble 
within  this  realm)  have  grown  from  the  Scots  queen  s  ministers  and  favourers,  not 
without  her  allowance  and  seeking :  or. 

That  the  means  used  by  the  said  ministers,  to  induce  princes  to  give  ear  to  the  said 
plots,  is  principally  grounded  upon  some  commiseration  had  of  her  restraint.  . 

Thai  the  stay,  why  the  said  plots  have  not  been  put  in  executit>n,  hath  proceeded, 
for  that  the  said  princes  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  entertained  with  home  and 
domestic  troubles. 

Thai  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  that  now  their  realms  begin  to  be  quiet,  that 
somewhat  wm  be  attempted  in  her  favour  by  the  said  princes. 

That  it  is  also  to  be  doubted,  that  somewhat  may  be  attempted  by  some  of  her 
fautors  in  an  extraordinary  sort,  to  the  perill  of  her  majesty. 

That  for  the  preservation  thereof,  it  shall  be  convenient  for  her  majesty  to  proceed 
to  the  finishing  of  the  treaty,  ^tlong  sithence  begun  between  her  and  the  said  queen. 
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LETTER  OF  Q.  MART  TO  Q.   ELIZABETH  ^. 

Madame  ma  bonne  seur, 

M^asseurant  que  vous  avez  en  communication  d*onc  lettre  de  Gray  que  yostre 
homme  Semer  me  livra  bier  soubz  le  nom  de  mon  fils  y  recongnoissant  quasi  de  mot 
a  la  mot  les  mesmes  raisons  que  le  dit  Gray  m'escrivit  en  chifre  estant  demierement 
pres  de  vous  desmontrant  la  suffisance  et  bonne  intention  du  personage  je  vous 
prieray  seulement  suivant  ce  que  si  devant  je  vous  ay  taut  instantement  unportnn^ 
qiie  Tous  me  permetliez  d'esclaircir  librement  et  ouvertement  ce  point  de  TaFsocia- 
lion  d^entre  moy  et  mon  filz  et  me  dessier  les  mains  pour  proceder  avec  lui  comme 
]e  iugeray  estre  requis  poor  son  bien  et  le  mien.  Et  j'entrependz  quoy  que  Ton  vous 
die  et  puisse  en  rapporter  de  faire  mentir  ce  petit  brouillon  qui  persuad^  par  aucuns 
de  yos  ministres  a  entrepis  cette  separation  entre  moy  et  mon  enfant,  et  pour  y 
commencer  je  vous  suppiie  m'octroyer  que  je  puisse  parler  a  ce  justice  clerk  qui 
yoos  a  este  nouvellement  envoys  pQur  mander  par  luy  a  mon  filz  mon  intention  sur 
cela,  ce  qui  je  me  promis  que  ne  me  refuserez,  quant  ce  ne  seroit  que  pour  demontrer 
en  effect  la  oonne  intention  que  vous  m'avez  asseur^e  avoir  a  Taccord  et  entretien 

«  Cott.  Lib.  Cal.  c.  8. 

>  Gott.  Lib.  Gol.  b.  8.  fol.147.     An  origiaal. 
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de  naturel  devoir  entre  la  mere  et  Tenfant  qui  dit  en  bonnes  termes  estre  empesch^ 
pour  Tous  me  tenant  captive  en  un  desert  ce  que  vous  ne  pourrez  mieux  desmoitir 
et  faire  paroitre  vostre  bon  desir  a  notre  union  que  me  donnant  les  mojens  d*j 
proceder,  et  non  m'en  retenir  et  empeacber  comme  aucun  de  vos  ministrespretendem 
a  fin  de  laisser  toujours  lieu  a  leur  mauvais  et  sinistres  practiques  entre  nous.  La 
lettre  porte  que  ['association  n  est  pas  pass^e,  aussi  ne  luy  ai  ie  jamais  dit,  bienqne 
mon  filz  avait  accept^ ;  et  que  nous  en  avions  convenu  ensemble,  comme  Tacte  sign^ 
de  sa  main,  et  ces  lettres  tant  a  moy^  que  en  France  en  font  foy,  ay  ant  donn^  ce 
meme  temoinage  de  sa  boucke  propre  a  plusieurs  ambassadeurs  et  personnes  de 
credit^  s'excusant  de  ne  Toser  faire  publier  par  craint  de  vous  seulement,  demandant 
forces  pour  vous  resister  d'avant  de  se  declarer  si  ouvertement  estant  )oumellement 
persuade  au  contraire  par  vos  ministres  qui  luy  prometoyent  avecque  une  entreire  a 
Yorck  le  faire  declairer  votre  heretier.  Au  surplus  madame  quand  mon  enfant 
seroit  si  malheureux  que  de  s'opiniastrer  en  cette  extreme  impi^t^  et  ingratitude 
vers  moy,  je  ne  puis  penser  que  vous  non  plus  (^u'aucun  aultre  prince  de  la 
Cbretienl^,  le  voulissiez  en  cela  applaudir  ou  meintenir  pour  luy  fayre  acqaerir  ma 
malediction  ains  que  plutos  introviendrez  pour  luy  faire  ];]econgnottre  la  raison  tn^ 
juste  et  evidant  devant  Dieu  et  les  hommes.  Helas  et  encores  ne  luy  vooloier  j'en 
oster,  mays  donner  avec  droit  ce  qu'il  tient  par  usurpation.  Je  me  suis  du  tout 
commise  a  vous,  et  fidelement  faites  si  il  vous  plest  (}ue  je  ne  en  soye  pis  quVupravant, 
et  que  le  faulsete  des  uns  ne  prevale  desvant  la  vente  vers  vous,  pour  bien  rece?ant 
malf  et  la  plus  grande  affliction  que  me  scaurroit  arriver  a  scavoir  la  perte  de  mon 
fils.  Je  vous  supplie  de  me  mander  en  cas  qu  il  persiste  en  cette  mesconnoissance 
de  son  devoir,  que  de  luy  ou  de  moy  il  vous  plaist  advouer  pour  legittime  Roy  ou 
Royne  d'Ecosse,  et  si  vous  aves  agreable  de  poursuivre  arec  moy  a  part  la  traite 
commence  entre  nous  de  quoy  je  vous  requiers  sans  plus  attendre  de  response  de  ce 
mal  gouvem^  enfant  vous  en  requerrant  avec  autant  d  affection  que  je  sens  mon  conn- 
oppress^  d*ennuy.  Pour  Dieu  souvenez  vous  de  la  promesse  que  m^avex  faites  de 
me  prendre  en  votre  protection  me  rapportant  de  tout  a  vous  et  sur  ce  priam  Dien 

3u*if  vous  viueille  preserver  de  touts  vos  ennemis  et  dissimnlez  amys,  comme  je  le 
esire  de  me  consoler  et  de  me  venger  de  ceulz  qui  pourchassent  un  tel  malheor  entre 
la  mere  et  Tenfant.  Je  cesseray  de  vous  troubier,  mais  non  a  m'ennuier  que  je  ne 
receive  quelque  consolation  de  vous  et  de  Dieu  :  encore  un  coup  je  le  supplie  de 
vous  garder  de  tout  peril.     Futhbery  xn  Mars.  ' 

Votre  fidelement  vou^  soeur 

et  obeissante  eousine, 

MARIE  Q. 

A  la  Reyne  d'Angleterre 
madame  ma  bontie  soeur  et 
eousine. 

N«.  XLVI.  p.  299. 

k  TB8TAI1BNT  BY  Q.  MART  ^ 

iY.  B.  The  roHowiDg  paper  nas  ttsDicribed  by  the  Rev'.  Mr.  Gpafvford,  late  regios  profesMr 
of  church  history,  in  the  aniverBity  of  Ediabargfa.  Part  of  this  paper,  according  to  him, 
is  writtea  by  Naa^,  Mary's  secretary,  the  rest  with  the  queen's  own  hand.  What  b 
marked  ('*)  is  in  the  queen's  hand. 

Considerant  pai*  ma  condition  presente  Testat  de  vie  bumaine,  u  incertain,  que 
personne  ne  s*en  peust,  ou  doibt  asseurer,  sinnon  soubs  la  grande  et  infinie  miseii* 
corde  de  Dieu.  Et  me  voulant  prevaloir  d'iceUe  centre  tous  les  dangers  et  accidens. 
qui  me  pourroient  inopinement  survenir  en  cette  captivity,  mesmes  a  cause  des 
grandes  et  longues  maladies,  ou  j'ay  et^  detenu^  jusques  a  present;  j  ay  advis^  tandxs 

aue  j'ay  la  commodity,  ou  raison  en  jugement,  de  pourvoir  apres  ma  mort  la  salut 
e  in  on  ame,  enterrement  de  mon  coips^  et  disposition  de  mon  bien,  estat,  et 
affaires,  par  ce  present  n)on  testament  et  ordonnance  de  mon  dernier  volenti,  qui 
s'ensuyt. 

<  Gott.  Lib.  Yespas.  1. 16.  p.  415. 
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Au  nom  du  Pere,  du  Fil^,  et  du  benoite  St.  Esprit.  Premierement,  me  recoii- 
enoissant  indigne  pecheresse  ayec  plus  d' offences  enyers  mon  Dieu,  que  de  satis- 
Helton  par  toules  ]es  adyersites  que  j*aj  souffert ;  dont  je  la  loue  sa  bont^.  Et 
m'l^pikyant  snr  la  croix  de  mon  Sauveur  et  Redempteur  Jesus  Christ,  Je  recom- 
mende  mon  ame  a  la  benoiste  et  individue  Trinity,  et  aux  prieres  de  la  glorieuse 
Yierge  Marie,  et  de  tons  les  anges  saincts  et  sainctes  de  paradis,  esperant  par  leurs 
merites  et  intercession,  estre  ayd^e  a  obtenir  de  estre  faicte  participante  ayec  eulx 
de  felicity  etemelle.  '  Et  pour  m*y  acheminer  de  cueur  plus  net  et  enlier  despouiU 
lant  des  a  present  tout  resentiment  des  injures,  calomnies,  rebellions,  et  aultres 
offenses,  qui  me  pourroient  avoir  est^  factes  durant  ma  rie^  par  mes  subjets  rebeUes 
et  aultres  ennemis ;  Ten  retriet  la  vengeance  a  Dieu,  et  le  suppUe  leur  pardonner,  de 
mesme  affection,  que  je  luy  requiers  pardons  a  mes  feultes,  et  a  tous  ceuls  et  celles 
que  je  puis  avoir  offense  de  faicts  ou  de  paroUes. 

Je  veulx  et  ordonne,  etc.  [  The  two/bllowing  paragraphs  contain  directions 
concerning  the  place  and  circumstance  of  her  burial,  ] 

Pour  ne  contrevenir  a  la  gloire,  honneur,  et  conservation  de  TEglise  catholique, 
apostolique  et  Romaine,  en  la  quelle  je  veulx  vivre  et  mourir,  si  le  prince  d*Escosse 
mon  filz  y  puest  etre  reduiet  contre  la  roauvaise  nourriture,  qu'il  a  prise  a  mon 
tres  grand  regret  en  Theresie  de  Calvin  entre  mes  rebelles,  je  le  laisse  seul  et  unique 
heretier demon royaume  d'Escosse,  de  droict  que  je pretende  justeroent  en  la  couronne 
d*Anffleterre  et  pays  qui  en  dependent,  et  generallenient  de  tous  et  chacun  mes 
meubles  et  immeubles  qui  resteront  apres  ma  mort,  et  execution  de  ce  present 
testament. 

Si  non,  et  que  mon  dit  filz  continue  a  vivre  ea  la  dite  heresie,  Je  cede,  transporte, 
et  faicte  don  ^'  de  touts  et  chacuns  mes  droitcs^  que  je  pretende  et  puis  pretendre  a  la 
couronne  d*Angleterre,  et  aultres  droicts,  seigneuries^  ou  royaulmes  en  dependanz, 
au  roy  catholique,  ou  aultre  de  siens  qu'il  luy  plaira,  avesques  advis,  consentement 
de  sa  saintet^ ;  tant  pour  le  voyr  aujounlhuy  le  seul  seurs  appui  de  la  religion  catko- 
lique,  que  pour  reconnoissance  de  gratuites  faveurs  que  moy,  et  les  miens  recomman- 
dez  par  moy,  ont  avons  receu  de  luy  en  ma  plus  grand  necessity ;  et  resguard  aussi 
an  droict  que  luy  mesme  pent  pretendre  a  ces  ditz  royaulmes  et  pays,  je  le  supplie 
qu*n  recompence  il  preign  alliance,  de  la  maison  de  Lorraine,  et  si  il  ce  peuit  de 
celle  de  Guise,  pour  memoire  de  la  race  de  laquelle  je  suis  sortie  an  coste  de  Mere, 
n  a  ayant  de  ceiuy  de  mon  pore,  que  mon  seul  enfant,  lequel  estant  Catholique  j*ay 
lousjours  vou^  pour  une  de  ses  filles,  si  il  luy  plaisoil  de  Taccepter,  ou  faillant  une  de 
ses  niepces  marine  comme  sa  fille. 

■  ''  Je  laysse  mon  filz  a  la  protection  du  roy,  de  prince,  et  dues  de  Lorrayne  et  de 
Guise,  et  du  Mayne,  aux  auelz  je  recommende  et  son  estat  en  Escosse,  et  mon  droict 
en  Angleterre,  si  il  est  catnolique,  et  quelle  le  parlie  de  ceste  royne.  '* 

Je  faitz  don  au  **  Compte  de  Lenox  de  Coropt^  de  Lenox  tenu  par  feu  son  pere, 
et  commande  mon  filz,  comme  mon  heretier  et  successeur,  d*obeyr  en  cest  en  droit 
a  ma  volont^. 

Je  veulx  et  ordonne  toutes  les  sommes  et  deniers,  qui  se  troveront  par  moys  deues, 
tien  mis  cause  de  di'oict  estre faits  ''  aLohliven"etrepromptementpay^e  et  acquitt^, 
et  tout  tort  et  griefs  repar^s  par  lesdits  ezecuteurs  desquelz  J'en  charee  la  conscience. 
Oultre,  etc.  [Follow  two  or  three  paragraphs  concerning  partiauar  legacies,  and 
then  is  added]    Faict  au  manior  de  Shefield  en  AngleteiTe  le  jour  de  Mil 

cinq  cens  soixant  et  dix  sept. 

^Jier  a  large  blank  pagefollows  in  the  queen's  hand  : 

'^  Si  mon  filz  meurt,  au  comte  de  Lenox ,  au  Claude  HamUton  leouel  se  montrera 

le  plus  fidelle  vers  moy,  et  plus  constant  en  religion,  au  ju^ement  ae Dues  de 

Lorraine  et  de  Guyse,  ou  je  Ic  rapport  sur  ce  de  ceulx  a  que  j^auray  donnay  la  charae 
de  trayter  avesque  eux  depar  moy  et  ceulx,  a  condition  de  se  marier  ou  allier  en  la 
dite  may  son  ou  par  leur  advis.'' 

Follow  near  two  pages  of  particular  legacies,  i 

'*  Et  le  remets  ma  tante  de  Lenox  au  droict  quelle  pent  pretendre  a  la  cont^  d*An« 
gous  avant  Tacort  fait  par  mon  commandement  entre  ma  dite  tante  de  Lenox  et  le 
comte  de  Morton,  veu  qu'il  a  est^  fait  et  par  le  feu  roy  mon  mary  et  moy,  sur 


:  pour  cest  effect  pris  les  armes,  et  ont  port^  '. 
despfoiees,  contre  nous,  je  revoque  aussi  tout  autre  don  que  je  luy  ay  fait  de  cont^ 
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de  Morion  sur  promesses  de  ses  bons  services  a  advenir^  et  entends  que  la  dite  ooDt^ 
8oit  reunie  a  la  couronne,  si  ell  se  trouve  y  partenir,  comme  set  trahisons  tant  en 
la  mort  de  men  feu  Mary,  aue  en  men  banisseroent,  et  poursuit  de  la  mien  ne  Font 
meiit^.  Et  defends  a  mon  tilz  de  se  jamays  servire  de  lay  pour  de  luy  pour  la  bajne 
[uUl  aye  a  ses  parents,  la  quelle  je  crains  oe  s'estende  jusques  a  luy,  le  coDnoissant 
[u  tout  affeclionu^  aux  ennemis  de  mon  droite  en  ce  royaume,  du  quel  it  est  pen- 
connaire. 

*'  Je  recommende  mon  nepyeu  Francois  Stuart  a  mon  file,  et  luy  commande  de 
tenir  pres  de  luy  et  s'enserrir,  et  je  luy  laisse  le  bien  du  conte  de  Doduel  son  oncle, 
en  respect  qu  il  est  de  mon  sang,  mon  filiuel,  et  ma  est^  laiss^  en  tutelle  par  sod 
pere. 

''  Je  declare  que  mon  frere  bastard  Robert  abb^  de  St.  Croia  n  a  en  que  par  cir- 
conyention  Orkenay,  et  que  Ic  ne  fut  jamays  mon  intention,  comme  il  apret  par  k 
revocation  que  j'ay  fayte  depuys,  et  et^  aussi  fatte  d  avant  la  asge  de  zxv  ans,  ce  que 
i^aimois  deliverer  si  il  ne  m*eussent  prenner  par  prison  de  se  de  defayre  aulx  esials 
je  veulx  done  que  Orkenay  soit  reune  a  la  couronue  comme  une  de  plus  necessaires 
pour  mon  filz,  et  saus  mayson  ne  pourra  etre  bien  tenue. 

*'  Les  filles  de  Morra  ne  parrient  accessi  heriter ,  ains  revient  la  cont^  k  la  Gw- 
ronne,  si  il  luy  plest  luy  dooner  sa  ou  fille  en  marriasge,  et  il  nome  Vea 

sienne  ligne."" 

N-.  XLVir.  p.  305. 

A  LEITER  FBOM  MR.  1.RCH1BALD  BOCGLAS  TO  THE  QVBBH  OF  SCOTS  K 

Please  your  majesty,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  date  of  tbe  i2th  of  Nov^.  and 
in  like  manner  has  seen  some  part  of  the  contents  of  one  other  of  the  same  date, 
directed  to  mons*.  de  Movisir,  ambassador  for  his  majesty  the  most  christian  king, 
both  which  are  agreeable  to  your  princely  dignity,  as  oy  the  one  your  highness  de- 
sires to  know  the  true  cause  of  my  banishment,  and  offers  unto  me  all  favour  ifl 
shall  be  innocent  of  the  heinous  acts  committed  in  the  person  of  your  husband  of 
good  memory,  so  by  the  other  the  said  ambassador  is  willed  to  declare  unto  me,  if 
your  husband's  murder  could  be  laid  justly  against  me,  that  you  could  not  solicit  in 
ray  cause,  neither  yet  for  any  person  that  was  participant  of  that  execrable  fact, 
but  would  seek  the  revenge  thereof,  when  you  should  have  any  means  to  do  it ;  yoar 
majesty's  offer,  if  I  be  innocent  of  that  crime,  is  most  favourable,  and  your  desire 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  same  is  most  equitable;  and  therefore  that  I  should  with 
all  my  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  truths  answer  thereunto  is  most  reasonable,  to  the 
end  tnat  your  princely  dignity  may  be  my  help,  if  my  innocence  shall  sufficient!) 
appear,  and  procure  my  condemnation  if  I  be  culpable  in  any  matter,  except  in  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  evil  disposed  minds  of  the  most  part  of  your  nobility  against  your 
said  husband,  and  not  revealing  of  it ;  which  I  am  assured  was  sufficiently  known  to 
himself,  and  to  all  that  had  judgment  never  so  little  in  that  realm ;  which  also  I  was 
constrained  to  understand,  as  he,  that  was  specially  employed  betwixt  the  earl 
Morton,  and  a  good  number  of  your  nobility,  that  they  rni'^jht  with  all  humih'Cy  in- 
tercede at  your  majesty's  hand  for  his  relief,  in  such  matters  as  are  more  specially 
contained  m  the  declaration  following,  which  I  am  constrained  for  my  own  \ustt6'- 
cation ,  by  this  letter  to  call  to  your  majesty's  remembrance.  IVnt withstanding  that 
I  am  assured,  to  my  grief,  the  reading  thereof  will  not  smally  offend  your  princely 
mind,  tt  may  please  your  majesty  to  remember,  that  in  the  year  of  God  1566,  the 
said  earl  of  Morton,  with  divers  other  nobility  and  gent,  were  declared  rebels  to 
your  majesty,  and  banished  your  realm  for  insolent  murder  committed  in  your  ma- 
festy^s  own  chamber ,  which  they  alledged  was  done  by  command  of  your  husband, 
who  notwithstanding  affirmed  that  he  was  compelled  by  them  to  subscribe  the  war- 
rant given  for  that  effect,  howsoever  the  truth  of  that  matter  remains  amongst  them. 
1$.  appertains  not  to  me  at  this  time  to  be  curious ;  true  it  is  that  I  was  one  of  that 
number,  that  heavily  offended  against  your  majesty,  and  passed  in  France  the  time 
of  our  banishment,  at  the  desire  of  the  rest,  to  humbly  pray  your  brother  the  most 
christian  king  to  intercede  that  our  offences  might  be  pardoned,  and  your  roajesiy's 
clemency  extended  towards  us,  albeit  divers  of  no  small  reputation,  in  that  realm, 
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KM  of  the  opinuMi,  that  the  said  fact  merited  neither  to  be  requisite  for,  nor  yet 
pardoned.  Always  such  was  the  careful  mind  of  his  majesty  towards  the  quietness  of 
that  realm,  that  the  dealing  in  that  cause  was  commited  to  moos',  de  Movisir,  who 
was  directed  at  that  time  to  go  into  Scotland,  to  congratulate  the  happy  birth  of 
your  son,  whom  Almighty  God  of  his  goodness  may  long  preserve  in  happy  estate, 
and  perpetual  felicity ;  the  careful  travail  oi'  the  said,  de  Moyisir  was  so  effectual,  and 
your  majesty^s  mind  so  inclined  to  mercy,  that  within  short  space  thereafter,  I  was 
permitted  to  repair  in  Scotland,  to  deal  with  earls  Murray,  Athol,  Bodwell,  Arguile, 
and  secretary  Ledington,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  said  earl  Morton,  lords  Re- 
yen,  Liudsav,  and  remanent  complesis,  that  they  might  malce  offer  in  the  namea  of 
the  said  earl  of  any  matter  that  might  satisfy  your  majesty's  wrath,  and  procure  your 
clemency  to  be  extended  in  their  favours ;  at  my  coming  to  them,  after  I  had  opened 
the  effect  of  my  message,  they  declared  that  the  marriage  betwixt  you  and  your 
husband  had  been  the  occasion  already  of  great  evil  in  that  realm  ^and  if  your  hus- 
band should  be  suffered  to  follow  the  appetite  and  mind  of  such  as  was  about  him, 
that  kind  of  dealing  might  produce  wiln  time  woi-se  effects ;  for  helping  of  such  in- 
convenience that  might  fall  out  by  that  kind  of  dealing,  they  had  thought  it  convenient 
to  join  themselves  in  league  and  band  with  some  other  noblemen,  resolved  to  obey 
your  majesty  as  their  natural  sovereign,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  husband  s 
command  wnatsoever,  if  the  said  earl  would  for  himself  enter  into  that  band  and 
confederacy  with  them^  they  could  be  content  to  humbly  request  and  travel  by  all 
means  with  your  majesty  for  his  pardon,  but,  before  they  could  any  farther  proceed, 
they  desired  to  know  the  said  earFs  mind  herein ;  when  I  had  answered,  that  he  nor 
his  friends,  at  my  departure,  could  not  know  that  any  such  like  matter  would  be 

froponit,  and  therefore  was  not  instructed  what  to  answer  therein,  they  desired  that 
should  return  sufficiently  instructed  in  this  matter  to  Sterling,  before  the  baptism 
of  your  son,  whom  God  might  preserve;  this  message  was  faithfully  delivered  to  me 
at  Newcastle  in  England,  where  the  said  earl  then  remained,  in  presence  of  his 
friends  and  company,  where  they  all  condescended  to  have  no  farther  dealing  with 
your  husband  and  to  enter  into  the  said  band.  With  this  deliberation  I  returned  to 
Sterling,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  most  christian  king  and  the  queen  s  majesty  of 
England,  by  their  ambassadors  present,  your  majesty's  gracious  pardon  was  granted 
unto  them  all,  under  condition  always  that  they  should  remain  banished  forth  of  the 
realm,  the  space  of  two  years,  and  farther  during  your  majesty's  pleasure,  which 
limitation  was  afler  mitigated  at  the  humble  request  of  your  own  nobility,  so  that 
immediately  after  the  said  earl  of  Morton  repaired  into  Scotland  to  Quhittingairae, 
where  the  earl  of  Bodvell  and  secretary  Ledington  come  to  him ;  what  speech  passed 
there  amongst  them,  as  God  shall  be  my  judge,  I  knew  nothing  at  that  time,  but  at 
their  departure  I  was  requested  by  the  said  earl  Morton  to  accompany  the  earl  Bodvell 
and  secretary  to  Edenburah,  and  to  return  with  such  answer  as  they  should  obtain 
of  your  majesty,  which  bemg  given  to  me  by  the  said  persons,  as  God  shall  be  my 
ju(%e,  was  no  other  than  these  words,  *'  Scbaw  to  the  earl  Morton  that  the  queen 
will  hear  no  speech  of  that  matter  appointed  unto  him ;"  when  I  crafitthat  the  answer 
might  be  made  more  sensible,  secretary  Ledington  said,  that  the  earl  would  suffi- 
ciently understand  it,  albeit  few  or  none  at  that  time  understand  what  passed  amongst 
them.  It  is  known  to  all  men,  als  veill  be  railling  letters  passed  betwixt  the  said 
earl  and  Ledington  when  they  become  in  divers  Daictions,  as  also  ane  bnck  settfurlh 
by  the  ministers,  wherein  they  affirm  that  the  earl  of  Morton  has  confessed  to  them, 
before  his  death,  that  the  earl  Bodwell  come  to  Quhittin^aime  to  prepon  the  calling 
away  off  the  king  your  husband,  to.  the  which  proposiUon  the  said  earl  of  Morton 
affirms  that  he  could  give  no  answer  unto  such  time  he  might  know  your  majesty's 
mind  therein,  which  he  never  received.  As  to  the  abominable  murder,  it  is  known 
loo  by  the  depositions  of  many  persons  that  were  executed  to  the  death  for  the  com- 
mitting thereof,  that  the  same  was  executed  by  them,  and  at  the  command  of  such 
of  thenobihty  as  had  subscrivit  band  for  that  effect ;  by  this  unpleasant  declaration, 
the  most  part  thereof  known  to  yourself,  and  the  remainder  may  be  understood  by 
the  aforesaid  witnesses  that  was  examined  in  torture,  and  that  are  extant  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  ordinai'y  judges  in  Scotland,  my  innocency,  so  far  as  may  concern  any 
fact,  does  appear  sufficiently  to  your  majesty.  And  as  for  my  dealing  aforesaid,  I 
can  be  no  otherwise  charged  therein,  hut  as  what  would  accuse  the  vessel  that  pre- 
serres  the  vine  from  harm,  for  the  intemperancy  of  such  as  immoderately  use  the 
same.     As  for  the  special  cause  of  my  banishment,  I  think  the  same  as  proceeded 
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upon  ane  opinion  conceiTed,  that  I  was  able  to  accuse  the  earl  of  Horton  of  so  ranch 
matter  as  tney  alledge  himself  to  have  confessed  before  he  died,  and  wonld  not  be 
induced,  for  loss  of  reputation,  to  perform  any  part  thereof.  If  this  be  the  occasion 
of  my  trouble,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  what  punishment  I  should  desenre,  I  renoit  me  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment,  who  well  knows  how  careful  erer  ilk  gentleman 
should  be  ofbis  fame,  reputation,  and  honour,  and  how  far  erer  ilk  man  should  ab- 
hor the  name  of  a  pultroun,  and  how  indecent  it  would  ha?e  been  of  me  to  accuse 
the  earl  of  Mortou,  beine  so  near  of  his  kin,  notwithstanding  all  the  injuries  I  was 
constrained  to  receire  at  bis  hand  all  the  time  of  his  goyemment,  and  for  no  other 
cause,  but  for  shewing  of  pai'ticular  friendship  to  particular  friends  in  the  time  of  the 
last  cruel  troubles  in  Scotland.  Sorry  I  be  now  to  accuse  him  in  any  matter  being 
dead,  and  more  sorry  that  being  on  lyff,  be  such  kind  of  dealing  obtamed  that  name 
of  Ingrate.  Always  for  my  own  part  I  have  been  banished  my  natire  country  those 
three  years  and  four  months,  liying  in  anxiety  of  mind,  my  holl  guds  in  Scotland, 
which  were  not  small,  intermittit  and  disponit  upon,  and  has  continualljf  since  the 
time  I  was  relieyed  out  of  my  last  troubles  at  theoesire  of  mons*.  de  Moyisir.  attend* 
ed  to  know  your  roajesty*s  pleasure,  and  to  wait  upon  what  senrioe  it  should  please 
your  majesty  for  to  command.  Upon  the  8th  of  April  inst.  your  good  friend  secre- 
tary Walsingbame  has  declared  unto  me ,  that  her  nighness  tnoH  it  expedient  that  I 
should  retire  myself  where  I  pleased,  I  declared  jinto  him  I  had  no  means  whereby 
I  might  perform  that  desire,  until  such  time  as  I  should  receive  it  from  your  majesty. 
Neither  knew  I  where  it  would  please  your  highness  to  direct  me,  until  such  time 
as  I  should  have  received  further  information  irom  you.  Upon  this  occaskm,  and 
partly  by  permission,  I  have  taken  the  hardress  to  write  this  present  letter,  whereby 
your  majesty  may  understand  any  part  of  my  troubles  past,  and  straight  present. 
As  to  my  intention  future,  I  will  never  deny  that  I  am  fully  resolv^  to  spend  the  rest 
of  my  dfays  in  your  majesty's  service,  and  the  king  your  sons,  wheresoever  I  shall 
be  directed  by  your  majesty,  and  for  the  better  performing  thereof,  if  so  shall  beber 
majesty's  pleasure,  to  recommend  the  tryal  of  my  innocency,  and  examinatioo  of 
the  verity  of  the  preceding  narrtilion,  to  the  king  your  son,  with  request  that  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  such  oflfences  as  concerned  your  majesty's  service,  and  var  commoa 
to  all  men  the  time  of  his  les  aige  and  perdonit  to  all,  except  to  me,  I  should  be  the 
bearer  thereof  myself,  and  be  directed  in  whatsoever  service  it  should  please  your 
majesty  for  to  command.  Most  humble  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  consider  hereof, 
ana  tone  so  gracious  as  to  give  order,  that  I  may  have  means  to  serve  your  majesty 
according  to  the  sincerity  of  my  meaning,  and  so  expectins  your  majesty's  answer, 
after  the  hissing  your  hand  with  all  humility,  I  take  leave  from  London. 

N*.  XLVin.  p.  308. 
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Sir, 

I  did  forbear,  according  to  your  direction  signified  in  your  letters  of  the  fourth  of 
this  present,  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Waade's  letters  unto 
ou,  foi*  the  dispersiiug  of  this  lady's  unnecessary  servants,  and  for  the  ceasing  of 
ler  money,  wherein  1  was  bold  to  write  unto  you  my  .simple  opinion  ^altboueh  in 
vain  as  it  now  falleth  out^,  by  my  letters  of  the  7th  of  this  instant,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  are  with  you  before  this  time ;  but  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  tbe  5tb. 
which  came  not  unto  my  hands  until  the  8lh  in  the  evening,  by  reason,  as  did 
appear  by  indorsement,  ttiat  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  were  sent  Dack  to  'Windsor, 
after  they  were  entered  into  the  way  towards  me,  I  considei'ed,  that  being  accom- 
panied only  with  my  own  servants,  it  might  be  thought  that  they  would  be  intreated 
to  say  as  I  would  command  them ;  and  therefore  I  thought  ffoo^,  for  my  better  dis- 
cbar|;e  in  these  money  matters,  to  crave  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Richard  Bagott,  who 
repairing  unto  me  the  next  morning,  we  bad  access  to  this  queen,  whom  we  found 
in  ner  bed,  troubled  af^er  the  old  manner  with  a  defluxion,  which  was  fallen  down 
into  tbe  side  of  her  neck,  and  had  bereft  her  of  the  use  of  her  hands,  unto  whom  I 
declared,  that  upon  occasion  of  her  former  practices,  doubting  lest  she  would  persist 
therein  by  con-upting  underhand  some  bad  members  of  this  state,  I  was  espresli 

A  Original.    Gal.  c.  9. 
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commanded  to  take  her  money  into  my  hands,  and  to  rest  answerable  for  it,  when 
it  shall  be  required ;  adrising  her  to  deliver  the  said  money  unto  me  with  quietness. 
After  many  dienials,  many  exclamations,  and  nianr  bitter  words  against  you  (I  say 
nothing  ofher  railing  against  myselQ,  with  flat  affirmation  that  her  majesty  might 
hare  her  body,  but  her  heart  she  snould  never  have,  refusing  to  deliver  the  key 
of  the  cabinet,  I  called  my  servants,  and  sent  for  barrs  to  break  open  the  door^ 
whereupon  she  yielded,  and  causing  the  door  to  be  opened,  I  found  there  in  the 
coffers,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Waade's  remembrance,  five  rolls  of  canvass,  contaioing 
five  thousand  French  crowns,  and  two  leather  bags,  whereof  the  one  bad,  in  gold, 
one  hundred  and  four  pounds  two  shillings,  and  the  other  had  three  pounds  in 
silver,  which  has  of  sil?er  was  left  with  her,  affirming  that  she  had  no  more  mon^ 
in  this  house,  and  that  she  was  indebted  to  her  servants  for  their  wages.  Mr.Waade  s 
note  maketh  mention  of  3  rolls  left  in  Curie's  chamber ',  wherein,  no  doubt,  he  was 
roisreckoned,  which  is  evident  as  well  by  the  testimonies  and  oaths  of  dive»e  per- 
sons^ OS  also  hj  probable  conjectures ;  so  as  in  truth  we  found  gnly  two  rolls,  everv 
of  which  containeth  one  thousand  crowns,  which  was  this  queen's  guifte  to  Curie  s 
mfe  at  her  marriage.     There  b  found  in  Naw's  chamber,  in  a  cabinet,  a  chain 
^ortb,  by  estimation,  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  money,  in  one  bag  nine  hundred 
pounds,  m  a  second  bag  two  hundred  fourscore  and  six  pounds  eighteen  shillings.  All 
the  foresaid  parcels  of  money  are  bestowed  in  ba^Si  and  sealed  by  Mr.  Richard  &gott, 
saving  Bre  hundred  pounds  of  Naw's  money,  which  I  reserve  in  my  hands  for  the  use 
of  this  houshold,  and  may  be  repayed  at  London,  where  her  majesty  shall  appoint, 
out  of  the  money  received  lately  by  one  of  my  servants,  out  of  the  exchequer. 
I  feared  lest  the  people  might  have  dispersed  this  money  in  all  this  time  or  have 
hidden  the  same  in  some  secret  comers ;  for  doubt  whereof  I  had  caused  all  this 
qneen^s  fiimily,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  be  guarded  in  the  sevei-al  places 
where  I  found  them,  so  as  yff  I.  had  not  found  the  money  with  quietness,  (  haa  been 
forced  to  have  searched  first  all  their  lod|gtngs,  and  then  their  own  persons.   I  thank 
God  with  all  my  heart,  as  for  a  singular  Uessing,  that  that  falleth  out  so  well,  fear- 
inglest  a  contrary  success  might  have  moved  some  hard  conceits  in  her  majesty. 

.Touching  the  dispersing  of  this  queen^s  servants,  I  trust  I  have  done  so  much,  as 
may  suffice  to  satisfy  her  majesty  for  the  time,  wherein  I  could  not  take  any  absolute 
course,  until  I  heard  again  trom  you,  partly  because  her  majesty,  by  Mr.  Waade^s 
letter,  doth  refer  to  your  consideration  to  return  such  as  shaU  be  discharged  to 
their  several  dwellings  and  countries,  wherein,  as  it  seemeth,  you.  have  forgotten 
to  delifer  your  opinion ;  partly,  for  that  as  yet,  I  have  received  no  answer  from 
you  of  your  resolution,  upon  the  view  of  the  Scottish  family  sent  unto  you,  what 
persons  you  will  appoint  to  be  dismist;  only  this  I  have  done,  I  have  bestowed  all 
such  as  are  mentioned  in  this  bill,  inclosed  in  three  or  four  several,  rooms,  as  the 
*same  may  suffice  to  contain  them,  and  that  their  meat  and  drink  shall  be  brought 
unto  them  by  my  servants.  Ji  may  please  you,  to  advertise  me  by  your  next  let- 
ters, in  what  sort,  and  for  what  course,  I  shaU  make  their  passports,  as  also,  if 
they  shall  sav  that  they  are  unpaid  of  their  wages,  what  I  shall  do  therein  *.  Tt  it 
is  said  that  tney  have  been  accustomed  to  be  paid  of  their  wages  at  christmas,  for 
the  whole  year.  Her  majesty's  charge,  will  ne  somewhat  diminished  by  the  de« 
parture  of  tnis  people,  and  my  charge  by  this  occasion  will  be  the  more  easy.  But 
the  persons,  all  save  Bastian,  are  such  silly  and  simple  souls,  as  there  was  no 
great  cause  to  fear  their  practices,  and  upon  this  ground  I  was  o£  their  mistress 
opinion,  in  my  former  letters,  that  all  this  dismissed  tram  should  have  followed 
until  the  next  remove,  and  there  to  have  been  discharged  upon  the  sudden,  foi 
doubt  that  the  said  remove  might  be  delayed,  yf  she  did  fear,  or  expect  any  hard 
measure. 

Others  shall' excuse  their  foolish  pity  ai  they  may;  but,  for  my  part,  I  renunce 
mv  part  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  yf  in  any  thing  that  I  have  said,  written,  or  done, 
I  have  had  any  other  respect  than  the  iurtherance  of  her  majesty's  service ;  and  so 
I  shall  most  earnestly  pray  you  to  affirm  for  me,  as  likewise  for  the  not  seasing 
of  the  money  by  Mr.  Manners,  the  other  commissioners,  and  myself.  I  trust 
Mr.  Waade  hath  answered,  in  all  humble  duties,  for  the  whole  companv,  that  no 
one  of  us  did  so  much  as  think  that  our  commission  reaching  only  to  the  papers, 

*  Curie  can  tell  you  the  truth  of  this  matter. 

>  This  bdy  bath  good  store  of  money  at  preiCDt  io  the  French  ambassador's  hands. 
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we  miglil  be  bold  to  touch  the  money,  so  as  there  was  no  speech  <if  tba^  dl  to  my 
koowledge,  and  as  you  know  I  was  no  commissioner  in  this  search,  but  had  my 
bands  full  at  Tyxall,  discreet  servants  are  not  hastily  to  deal  in  great  matters, 
without  warrant,  and  especiaUy  where  the  cause  is  such  as  the  delay  of  it  carrieth 
no  danger. 

Your  adveitisement  of  that  happy  reroore  hath  been  greatly  comfortable  vnto  me. 
I  will  not  say,  in  respect  of  myself  because  my  private  interest  hath  no  measure 
of  comparison  with  her  majesty^s  safety,  and  with  the  quiet  of  this  realm.  God 
grant  a  happy  and  speedy  yssue  to  these  good  and  godly  counsels ;  and  so  I  commit 
you  to  his  merciful  protection.     From  Ghartley,  the  10th  of  September  1586. 
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LBTTEK  FROM  THE  KING  OF  SCOTS  TO  MR.   ABCHIBALD  DOUGLAS,  piS  1.1IBA8SAD0R  II 

ENGLAND,  OCTOBER  1586  ^. 
• 

Reserve  up  yourself  na  langer  in  the  earnest  dealing  for  my  mother,  for  ye  hare 
done  it  too  long ;  «Dd  think  not  that  any  jour  travellis  can  do  goode  if  hir  lyfe  he 
takin^  for  then  adeu  widi  my  dealing  with  thaime  that  are  the  special  instrumentb 
thairof ;  and  theirfore,  gif  ye  looke  for  the  contineuance  of  my  favour  towartis  you, 
spair  na  pains  nor  plainnes  in  this  cace,  but  reade  my  letter  wrettin  to  yViUume 
Keith,  and  conform  yourself  quhollie  to  the  contentis  thairof,  and  in  this  requeist 
let  me  reap  the  fruictis  of  youre  great  credit  there,  athernow  or  never.  Fairwell. 
October  1586. 

LETTER  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  KEITH,  AMBASSADOR  im  EN6LAKD,  PROBABLY  FROM  8BCRETART 
MAITLAND.  KOV    27,  1586  \ 

m 

By  your  letters  sent  by  this  bearer  (albeit  concerning  no  pleasant  subject),  his 
majesty  conceives  well  of  your  earnestness  and  fidelity  in  your  negotiations,  as  also 
of  Mr.  Archibald's  activity  and  diligence,  whom  you  so  greatly  praise  and  recom- 
mend, I  wish  the  issue  correspond  to  his  majesty's  opinion,  your  care  and  travell, 
and  his  great  diligence  as  you  write.  His  majesty  takes  this  rigorous  proceediog 
against  his  mother  deeply  in  heart,  as  a  matter  greatly  concemins  bim  both  in 
honour  and  otherwise.  His  highnesses  actions  and,  behaviour  utter  (uainly  not  only 
how  far  nature  prevails,  but  also  how  he  apprehends  of  the  sequel  of  that  process, 
and  of  what  moment  he  esteems  it.  There  is  an  ambassade  shortly  to  be  directed, 
wherein  will  be  employed  an  earl  and  two  counsellors,  on  whose  answer  will  depend 
the  continuance  or  dissolution  of  the  amity  and  good  intelligence  between  the  princes 
of  this  isle.  Ib  the  mean  season,  if  farther  extremity  be  used,  and  his  majesty's  suit. 
and  reijuest  disdained^  his  highness  will  think  himself  dishonoured  and  contemned 
far  besides  his  expectation  and  deserts.  Ye  may  perceive  his  majestv's  disposition 
by  his  letter  to  you,  which  you  shall  impart  to  Mr.  Archibald,  and  bolL^deal  accord- 
ing thereto.  I  need  not  to  recommend  to  you  care,  concerning  your  master's  ser- 
vice both  in  Weill  and  in  honour.  As  you  and  your  colleague  shaU  behave  jourself  ia 
this  behalf,  so  for  my  own  part  will  I  interpret  your  aflection  to  your  master.  I  am 
glad  of  that  I  hear  of  yourself,  and  I  do  fully  credit  that  you  write  of  Mr.  Archi- 
oald,  whose  friends  here  make  great  account  of  his  professed  devotion  to  the  queen, 
besides  the  duly  he  owes  to  the  king's  majesty  her  son.  Farther  I  am  constrained 
to  remit  to  next  occasion,  having  scarce  time  to  scribble  these  few  lines  (which  of 
themselves  may  bear  witness  of  my  haste).  Wishing  you  a  prosperous  issue  of  your 
negociation,  I  commit  you,  etc.     Halyrudhouse,  Nov.  27lh,  1586. 

The  people,  and  all  estates  here  are  so  far  moved  by  the  rigorous  proceedings 
against  the  queen,  that  his  majesty,  and  all  that  have  credit  are  importuned,  and 
may  not  go  abroad  for  exclamations  against  them,  and  imprecations  against  the 
queen  of  England. 

*  Gott.  Lib.  Galig.  c.  9.     An  origiDal  in  the  king's  hand. 
'  A  copy  in  the  collect,  of  sir  A.  Dick.  vol.  a.  fol.  219. 
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Please  your  majestv,  I  receiTed  your  letter  of  the  date  the  28th  of  September,  the 
5th  of  October,  irhicn  was  the  same  day  that  I  directed  W".  Murray  towards  your 
highness;  by  such  letters  as  he  carried,  and  others  of  several  dates,  your  majesty 
may  perceive  that  I  had  omitted  nothing  so  far  as  my  trayel  might  reach  unto,  anent 
the  performing  of  the  two  chief  points  contained  in  the  said  letter  befor  the  receipt 
thereof,  which  by  these  presents  I  must  repeat  for  answering  of  the  saidis.  As  to 
the  first,  so  far  as  may  concern  the  interceeding  for  the  queen  your  majesty^s  mother 
her  life,  I  have  divers  times,  and  in  every  audience,  travelled  with  thu  queen  in 
that  matter,  specially  to  know  what  her  full  determination  must  be  in  that  point,  and 
could  never  bring  her  to  any  further  answer,  but  that  this  proceduig  aeainst  her  by 
order  of  justice  was  no  less  asainst  her  mind,  than  against  their  will  that  loved 
her  best :  as  towards  her  life  she  could  give  no  answer  thereunto,  untill  such  time 
as  the  law  hath  declared  whether  she  was  innocent  or  guilty.  Here  withal  it  was 
her  pleasure  thus  far  to  inform  me,  that  it  was  a  number  of  the  associants  that 
earnestly  pressed  her  that  the  law  might  proceed  against  her,  giving  reasons  that  so 
long  as  she  was  suflfered  to  deal  in  matters,  so  long  would  never  this  realm  be  in 
quiet,  neither  her  life,  neither  this  state  in  assurance,  and  in  the  end  they  used  this 
protestation,  tbat  if  she  would  not  in  this  matter  follow  their  advice,  that  they  should 
remain  without  all  blame  whatsoever  should  fall  out ;  whereupon  she  had  granted 
them  liberty  to  proceed,  lest  such  as  had  made  the  request  might  hereafter  have 
charged  hersdf  with  inconvenience  if  any  should  happen. 

And  by  myself  I  know  this  her  speech  to  be  true,  because  both  papist  and  pro- 
tatant  has  behaved  them,  as  it  hath  been  her  pleasure  to  declare,  nut  upon  divers 
respects,  the  ooe  to  avoid  suspicion  that  otherwise  was  conceived  against  them,  the 
other  upon  zeal,  and  care  that  they  will  be  known  to  have  for  preservation  of  their 
sovereign's  life  and  state  in  this  perilous  time,  upon  consideration  whereof,  I  have 
been  constrained  to  enter  into  some  dealing  with  both,  wherewith  I  made  her  majesty 
acquainted ;  the  protestants,  and  soch  as  in  other  matters  will  be  known  to  bear  no 
small  favour  unto  your  majesty's  service,  hath  prayed  that  they  may  be  excused  from 
any  dealing  in  the  contrary  of  that,,  which  by  their  oath  they  have  avowed,  and  by 
their  speech  to  their  sovereign  requested  for,  and  that  before  my  coming  in  this 
country ;  if  thej  should  now  otherwbe  do,  it  would  produce  no  better  effect  but  to 
make  them  subject  to  the  accusation  of  their  sovereign,  when  it  should  please  her  to 
do  it,  of  their  inconstancy,  in  giving  councell  wbereb v  they  might  inciu*  the  danger 
of  ill  councellors,  and  be  consequent  worthy  of  punishment.  Such  of  the  papists  as 
I  did  deal  with  went  immediately,  and  told  her  majesty  what  I  had  spoken  to  them, 
who  albeit  she  understood  the  matter  of  beftre,  sent  for  me,  and  declared  to  me  my 
own  speech  that  I  had  uttered  to  them,  willing  me  for  the  weil  of  my  maister's  ser- 
vice to  abstain  from  dealing  with  such^  as  were,  not  yet  suflSciently  moved  to  think 
of  my  roaster  as  she  did.  I  craved  leave  of  her 'majesty,  that  I  might  inform  them 
of  your  majesty's  late  behaviour  towards  her,  and  the  state  of  thisi*ealm,  whereunto, 
with  some  difficulty,  she  gave  her  consent.  At  my  late  departure  from  court,  which 
was  upon  the  5th  of  this  instant,  and  the  day  af^r  that  the  lords  of  this  grand  jury  had 
taken  their  leaves  of  her  majesty  to  go  northward  to  Fothringham,  it  was  her  plea- 
sure to  promise  to  have  furlber  speech  in  this  mattet*  at  the  returning  of  the  said 
lords,  and  to  give  full  answer  according  to  your  majesty's  contentment  to  the 
remainder  matters,  that  I  had  ppop<»itt  in  name  of  your  majesty.  As  to  the  2tlpart 
concerning  the  association,  and  desire  that  the  promise  made  to  the  master  of  Gray 
concerning  your  majesty's  title  may  be  fulfilled ;  it  appears  by  the  said  letter,  that 
the  very  point  whereupon  the  question  that  may  bring  your  raajestj^'s  title  in  doubt, 
hath  not  been  rightly  at  the  writing  of  the  said  letter  considered,  which  I  take  to  have 
proceeded  for  lack  of  reading  of  the  act  of  parliament^  wherein  is  fulfilled  all  the 
promise  made  by  the  queen  to  the  said  master,  and  nothing  may  now  cause  any 
doubt  to  arise  against  your  said  title,  except  that  an  opinion  snould  be  conceived  by 

^  The  16th  of  October,  1569.  Fro^i  the  original  in  the  colfect.  of  sir  A.  Dicl.  vol.  b. 
fol.  324. 
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these  lords  of  this  parliament  that  are  so  Tebemenl  at  this  time  against  your  said 
title,  against  the  queen  your  majesty's  mother,  that  your  maiesty  is,  or  may  be 
prored  nereafter  assenting  to  her  proceedings,  and  some  that  lore  your  majesty's 
serrice  were  of  that  opinion  that  too  earnest  request  might  move  a  ground 
whereupon  suspicions  mi^ht  grow  in  moi  so  ill  affected  in  that  matter<»  which  I  tbo't 
might  M  helped  by  obtaimog  of  a  declaration  in  parliament  of  your  majesty's  inno- 
cence at  this  time,  and  by  reason  that  good  nature  and  public  honesty  would  con- 
strain you  to  intercede  for  the  queen  your  mother,  which  would  carry  with  itself, 
without  any  further,  some  suspicion  that  might  move  ill  affected  moi  to  doubt.  In 
my  former  letters  I  humbly  crayed  of  your  majesty  that  some  learned  men  in  the 
laws  might  be  mored  to  adYise  with  the  words  of  the  association,  and  the  mitiga- 
tion contained  in  the  act  of  parliament,  and  withaU  to  adrise  what  suspicious  effects 
your  majesty's  request  might  work  in  these  choleric  men  at  this  time,  and  how  their 
minds  might  be  best  moved  to  receive  reason ;  and  upon  all  these  considerations  the? 
might  have  formed  the  words  of  a  declarator  of  vour  majesty's  innocence  to  he 
obtained  in  this  parliament,  and  failing  thereof,  toe  very  woixis  of  a  protestation 
for  the  same  effect  that  might  best  serve  ior  your  majesty's  service,  and  for  my  better 
information.  Albeit  this  was  my  simple  opinion,  I  shall  be  contented  to  follow 
any  direction  it  shall  please  your  majesty  to  give ;  I  have  already  opened  the  sub- 
stance hereof  to  the  queen  of  this  realm,  who  seems  not  to  be  offended  herewitfi. 
and  hath  granted  liberty  to  deal  therein  with  such  of  the  parliament  as  may  remain 
in  any  doubt  of  mind.  This  being  the  sum  of  my  proceedmss  in  this  matter,  besides 
the  remainder,  contained  in  other  letters  of  several  dates,  I  am  constrained  to  lay 
the  whole  open  before  jour  majesty,  and  to  humbly  pray  that  full  information  may 
be  sent  unto  me  what  further  to  do  nerein ;  in  this  middle  time,  while  I  shall  receive 
more  ample  direction  I  shall  proceed  and  be  doing  according  to  such  direction  as  I 
have  already  received.  And  so,  most  gracious  sovereign,  wisning  unto  your  majesty 
all  happy  success  in  your  affiiirs,  I  humbly  take  my  leave  from  lA>ndon,  this  16th  of 
October,  1586.    Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject  and  obed*  senrant. 

▲  lUlfORIAL  FOR  HIS  1U1B8VT  IT  THV  M AgTBft  OF  CEAT  ^. 

It  will  please  your  majesty  I  have  tho^t  meeter  to  set  down  all  things  as  they  occnr, 
and  all  aavertisements  as  they  came  to  my  ears,  then  joindy  in  a  lettre. 

I  came  to  Yare  the  24th  of  Dec',  and  ^eot  to  W"'.  Keith  and  Mr.  Ai-chibald 
Douglas  to  advertise  the  queen  of  it,  like  as  they  did  at  their  audience.  She  pro- 
raised  the  aueen  your  majesty's  mother's  life  should  be  spared  till  we  were  heard. 
The  27th  they  came  to  Vare  to  me,  the  which  day  sir  Rob^  came  to  Yare,  where 
they  showed  us  how  far  they  had  already  eone  m  their  negociation,  but  for  that 
the  discourse  of  it  is  set  down  in  our  general  letter,  I  remit  me  to  it,  only  this  far  I 
will  testify  unto  your  majesty  that  W*.  Kekh  hath  used  himself  rieht  honestly  and 
wisely  till  our  coming,  respecting  all  circumstances,  and  chiefly  his  colleague  bis 
dealing,  which  indeed  is  not  better  than  your  majesty  knows  already. 

The  29th  day  of  Dec',  we  came'  to  London,  where  we  were  no  ways  friendly 
received,  nor  aAer  the  honest  sort  it  had  pleased  your  majesty  use  her  anaoassadors ; 
never  man  sent  to  welcome  or  cokivey  us.  The  same  day  we  understood  of  Mr.  de 
Bellievre  his  leave  taking,  and  for  that  the  custom  permitted  not  we  sent  our 
excuses  by  Mr.  George  loung. 

The  1st  day  of  Jan''  .  W».  Keith  and  his  colleague,  according  to  the  custom,  sent 
to  crave  our  audience.  We  received  the  answer  contained  in  the  general  letter,  and 
could  not  have  answer  till  the  6th  day,  what  was  done  that  day  your  maJMty  has  it 
in  the  general,  yet  we  was  not  out  of  esperance  at  that  time,  albeit  we  received  bard 
answers. 

The  8 lb  day  we  speak  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  where  our  conferrence  was,  as 
it  is  set  down  m  the  general.  I  remarked  this,  that  he  that  day  said  plainly  the 
detaining  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  prisoner  was  for  that  she  pretended  a  soccessioB 
to  this  crown.  Judge  then  by  this  what  is  tho't  of  your  majesty,  as  ye 'shall  hear  a 
little  after. 

The  9th  day  we  speak  with  the  French  ambassador,  whom  we  find  yery  plain  io 

^  The  iSth  of  January,  IC^.     Ad  original  in  his  own  hand  u&  the  collect,  of  sir  A.  IKci. 
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making  to  us  a  wise  discourse  of  all  his  proceedings,  and  Mr.  de  BeUierre  we 
thanked  him  in  your  majesty's  name,  and  opened  such  things  as  we  had  to  treal 
with  this  oueen,  sare  the  last  point,  as  more  largely  set  down  by  our  general. 

It  is  tho  t  here,  and  some  friends  of  your  majesty  s  advised  me,  that  Belli evi^  his 
ne^ciation  was  not  effectual,  and  that  the  resident  was  not  privy  to  it,  as  indeed  I 
thmk  is  true,  for  since  BelUcYre  his  perting,  there  is  a  talk  of  this  Ghasteauneuf  his 
servants  taken  with  his  whole  papers  and  pacquetSy  whiflk  he  was  sending  in  France, 
for  that  they  charge  him  with  a  conspiracy  of  late  against  the  oueen  here  her  life.  It 
is  alleged  his  servant  has  confessed  the  matter,  but  whom  I  shall  trust  I  know  not  but 
till  I  see  proof  I  shall  account  him  an  honest  man,  for  indeed  so  he  appears,  and  one 
(without  doubt)  who  hath  been  very  instant  in  this  matter.  I  show  him  that  the 
queen  and  earl  of  Leicester  had  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  private,  and  craved  his 
opinion  ;  he  gave  it  freely  that  he  tho't  it  meetest,  I  shew  him  the  reason  why  I 
communicate  that  to  him,  for  that  I  had  been  suspected  by  some  of  her  majesty's 
friends  in  France  to  have  done  evil  offices  in  her  service,  that  he  shduld  be  my  wit- 
ness that  my  earnest  dealing  in  this  should  be  a  sufficient  testimony  thai  all  was  lies, 
and  that  this  knave  Nau^,  who  now  had  betrayed  her,  had  in  that  done  evil  offices : 
ye  desired  me,  seeing  she  saw  only  with  other  folks  eyes,  that  1  should  no  ways 
impute  it  to  her,  for  the  like  she  had  done  to  himself  by  Naue  his  persuasion.  I 
answered  be  should  be  my  witness  in  that. 

The  9th  day  we  sent  to  court  to  crave  audience,  which  we  got  the  iOtfa  day ;  at 
the  first,  she  said  a  thing  long  looked  for  should  be  welcome  when  it  comes,  I  would 
now  see  your  master's  oners.  I  answered,  no  man  makes  offers  but  for  some  cause ; 
we  would,  and  like  your  majesty,  first  know  the  cause  to  be  extant  for  which  we 
offer,  and  likewise  that  it  be  extant  till  your  majesty  has  heard  us.  I  think  it  be 
extant  yet,  but  I  will  not  promise  for  an  hour,  nut  you  think  to  shift  in  that  sort. 
I  answered,  we  mind  not  to  shift,  but  to  ofier  from  our  sovereign  all  things  that 
with  reason  may  be ;  and  in  special,  we  offered  as  is  set  down  in  our  general,  all 
was  refused  and  iho't  nothing.  She  called  on  the  three  that  wero  in  the  house, 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  my  loM  admiral,  and  chamberlain,  and  very  despitefuJlv 
repealed  all  our  offers  in  presence  of  them  all.  I  opened  the  last  part,  and  said, 
madam,  for  what  respect  is  it  that  men  deal  against  your  person  or  estate  for 
her  cause?  She  answered,  because  they  think  she  shaU  succeed  to  me,  and 
for  that  she  is  a  papist;  appearingly  said!  both  the  causes  may  be  removed,  she 
said  she  would  be  glad  to  understand  it.  If,  madam,  said  I,  all  that  she  has  of 
right  of  succession  were  in  the  king  our  sovereign's  person,  were  not  all  hope  of 
papists  removed?  She  answered,  I  hone  so.  Then,  madam,.!  think  the  queen  his 
mother  shall  willingly  demit  all  her  riehts  in  his  person.  She  answered,  she  hath  no 
right,  for  she  is  declared  unhabil.  Tnen  I  said,  if  she  have  no  right,  appearingly 
the  hope  ceases  already,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  any  man  attempt  for  her. 
The  queen  answered,  but  the  papists  allow  not  our  declaration ;  then  let  it  fall,  says 
I,  in  the  king's  person  by  her  assignation.  The  earl  of  Leicester  answered,  she  is  a 
prisoner,  how  can  she  demit?  I  answered,  the  demission  is  to  her  son,  by  the 
advice  of  all  the  friends  she  has  in  Europe,  and  in  case,  as  God  forbid,  that  any 
attempt  cultis  the  queen  here  away,  who  shall  party  with  her  to  prove  the  demission 
or  assignation  to  be  ineffectual,  her  son  being  opposite  party,  and  having  all  the 
priaces  her  friends  for  him,  haviug  bonded  for  the  efficacy  of  it  with  his  majesty  of 
oefore  ?  The  queen  made  as  she  could  not  comprehend  my  meaning,  and  sir  Rob^. 
opened  the  matter  again,  she  yet  made  as  tho  she  understood  not.  So  the  earl  of 
Leicester  answered  that  our  meaning  was,  that  the  king  should  be  put  in  his  mother's 
place,  is  it  so,  the  queen  answered,  then  I  put  myself  in  a  worse  case  than  of  before : 
by  God's  passion,  that  were  to  cut  my  own  throat,  and  for  a  dutchy  or  an  earldom 
to  yourseu,  you  or  such  as  you  would  cause  some  of  your  desperate  knaves  kill  me. 
No,  by  God,  he  shall  never  be  in  that  place.  I  answered,  be  craves  nothing  of 
your  majesty  but  only  of  his  mother.  The  earl  of  Leicester  answered,  that  were  to 
make  him  party  to  the  queen  my  mistress.  I  said,  he  will  be  far  more  party,  if 
he  be  in  her  place  through  her  death.  She  would  stay  no  longer,  but  said  she 
would  not  have  a  worse  in  his  mother's  place.  And  said,  tell  your  king  what 
good  I  have  done  for  him  in  holding  the  crown  on  his  head  since  he  was  bom,  and 
that  I  mind  to  keep  the  lea^e  that  now  stands  between  us,  and  if  he  break  it  shall  be 
a  double  fault,  and  with  this  minded  to  have  bidden  us  a  farewell ;  but  we  acheyit 
[i.  e.  finished  arguing  upon  this  point].     And  I  spake  craving  of  her  that  her  life 
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may  be  spared  for  15  days ;  she  refused.  Sir  Rob^  crared  Ibr  only  eight  days; 
she  said,  not  (or  an  hour ;  and  so  md  her  awa^.  Tour  maiesty  sees  we  hare  ddil 
yered  all  we  had  for  oflTers,  but  aU  is  for  nothing,  for  she  and  her  oouncel  has  laid 
a  determination  that  they  mind  to  follow  forth,  and  I  see  it  conies  rather  of  her 
council  than  herself,  which  I  like  the  worse ;  for  without  doubt,  sir,  it  shall  cut  off 
all  friendship  ye  had  here.  Altho*  it  were  that  once  they  had  meaned  well  to  your 
majesty,  yet  remembring  themselves,  that  they  hare  medled  with  your  mothers 
blood,  good  faith  tbey  cannot  hope  great  good  of  yourself,  a  thing  in  truth  I  am 
sorry  for ;  further  your  majesty  may  perceive  by  tnis  last  discourse  of  that  I  pro- 
ponit,  if  they  had  meaned  well  to  your  majesty  they  had  used  it  otherwise  than 
they  have  done,  for  reason  haa  bound  them,  cut  1  dare  not  write  all.  I  mind 
something  to  speak  in  this  matter,  because  we  look  shurly  our  letters  shall  be 
trussit  by  the  way. 

For  that  I  see  private  credit  nor  no  means  can  alter  their  deterroinatioD,  altho* 
the  queen  agaiif  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  has  desired  to  speak  with  me  in  particolar; 
I  mind  not  to  speak,  nor  shall  not ;  but  assuredly  shall  let  all  men  see  that  I  in 
particular  was  no  waystyed  to  England,  but  for  the  respect  of  your  majesty's  service. 
So  albeit,  at  this  time  I  could  not  effectuate  that  I  desu-ed,  yet  my  upright  dealing 
in  it  shall  be  manifested  to  the  world.  We  are,  God  wiUing,  then  to  crave  audience, 
where  we  mind  to  use  shacply  our  instructions,  which  hitherto  we  have  used  ferj 
calmly ;  for  we  can,  for  your  nonour  s  cause,  say  no  less  for  your  majesty,  than  the 
French  ambassador  has  said  for  his  master. 

So  I  pray  your  majesty  consider  my  upright  dealing  in  your  service,  and  not 
the  effect;  ibr  had  it  been  doable  [i.  e.  possible  to  be  done]  by  any  I  might  hare 
here  had  credit ;  but  being  I  came  only  for  that  cause,  I  will  not  my  credit  shall 
serve  here  to  any  further  purpose.  I  pray  God  preserve  your  majesty ,  and  send  you 
a  time  aod  sincere  friendship.     From  London  this  12th  of  Jan.  4586. 

I  understand  the  queen  is  to  send  one  of  her  own  to  your  majesty. 

TO   THE   BIGHT   HON.  MT  LOAD  yiCE-CHA.lVCBLLOR  AND  8EGRETAAT   TO  BIS  MiJESTT. 
FEOM  THE  MASTER  OF  GRAY  ^. 

My  lord,  I  send  you  these  lines  with  this  inclosed  to  his  majesty,  wherehj  joor 
lordship  shall  understand  how  matters  goes  here.  And  before  all  things  I  prajjour 
lordship  move  bis  majesty  to  respect  my  diligence,  and  not  the  effect  m  this 
negotiation,  for  I  swear  if  it  had  been  for  the  crown  of  England  to  myself  I  could 
do  no  more,  and  let  not  unfriends  have  advantage  of  me,  for  the  world  shall  see  that 
I  loved  England  for  his  majesty's  service  only.  I  look  shortly  to  find  your  lordship 
friend  aa  ye  made  promise,  and  by  God  I  shall  be  to  you  if  I  can.  W".  Keith  and 
I  devyset,  if  matters  bad  gone  well,  to  have  run  a  course  that  your  lordship  might 
have  here  been  in  credit  and  others  disappointed,  but  now  I  will  do  for  jouasfor 
myself;  which  is  to  care  for  no  credit  here,  for  in  conscience  they  mean  not 
honestly  to  the  king  our  sovereign,  and  if  they  may,  he  will  go  the  get  his  mof her 
is  gone,  or  shortly  to  go,  thereiore  my  lord,  without  all  kind  of  scrupnlc  I  pr«y 
you  to  advise  him  the  best  is  not  thb  way.  They  say  here,  that  it  has  been  said 
by  one  who  heard  it  from  you,  that  ye  desired  not  the  king  and  England  to 
agree,  because  it  would  rack  the  noblemen,  and  gave,  an  example  of  it  hy  W 
James  the  fourt.  I  answered  in  your  name  that  I  was  assured  yon  never  had  spoKen 
il.  Mr.  Archibald  is  the  speaker  of  it,  who  I  assure  your  lordship  has  been  a  poison 
in  this  matter,  for  they  lean  very  mickle  to  his  opinion.  He  cares  not,  he  says,  for 
at  length  the  king  will  be  fain  to  deal  this  way,  either  by  fair  means  or  necessilT, 
so  that  when  he  deals  this  course  he  is  assured  to  be  welcome ;  to  set  down  all 
that  is  past  of  the  like  purposes,  it  would  consume  more  paper  than  I  have  here,  so 
I  defer  it  to  meeting.  There  is  a  new  conspiracy  alledged  against  the  queen 
to  haye  been  intended,  for  the  French  ambassador  resident  three  of  his  men  taken, 
but  I  think  in  the  end  it  shall  prove  nothing.  Mr.  Stafford,  who  is  ambassador  tor 
this  queen  in  France,  is  touched  with  it,  his  brother  is  taken  here,  always  it  na* 
<ione  this  harm  in  our  negotiation,  that  all  this  council  would  not  move  this  oue^ 
to  medle  with  the  queen  of  Scotland's  blood,  till  this  invention  was  found  fortn- 
I  remit  all  other  things  to  the  inclosed.    We  minded  to  haye  sent  to  his  majesty  a 

*  The  iSth  of  Jan.  1586.     An  original  in  the  collect,  of  air  A.  Dick.  vol.  a.  foJ.  i79> 
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discourse,  whicb  we  have  set  down  of  all  our  proceedings  since  our  Iiither  coming, 
but  we  are  surely  advertized  that  the  bearer  is  to  be  trussed  by  the  way  for  our 
pacquets,  so  that  we  defer  it  till  our  own  coming ;  this  I  hare  put  in  a  privy  part 
beside  the  pacquet.  We  shall,  I  think,  take  leave  on  Fryday  the  13lh  day,  wbere 
we  mind  exactly  to  follow  tbe  rigour  of  our  instructions,  for  it  cannot  stand  with 
the  king's  honour  that  we  say  less  than  tbe  French  ambassador,  which  was,  Le 
roy  mon  maistre  ne  peult  moins  faire  que  de  se  resentir.  So  that  about  the  24  th 
I  think  we  shall,  God  willing,  be  at  home,  except  that  some  stay  come  which  we 
look  not  for.  The  queen  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  has  desired  to  speak  with  me. 
I  refused  save  in  presence  of  my  colleagues,  by  reason  I  see  a  determination  which 
particular  credit  cannot  help,  and  I  crave  no  credit  but  for  that  cause.  It  will 
please  your  lordship  retire  the  inclosed  from  his  majesty  and  keep  it.  So  aftei*  my 
service  commended  to  yourself  and  bedfellow,  I  commit  you  to  God.  From  London 
thei2thof  Jan.  1286. 

TO  THE  KIKG's  MAJE»TT,  FROM  SIR  RORBRT  MBLVIL  ^. 

It  may  please  your  majesty,  since  the  direction  of  our  former  letters,  we  had 
audience,  and  her  majesty  appeared  to  take  our  overtures  in  good  part  in  presence 
of  her  council ;  albeit  no  offei's  could  take  place  with  them,  having  taken  resolution 
to  proceed  with  extremity,  not  the  less  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  desire  us  to 
stay  for  two  days  on  taking  our  leave,  until  she  had  advised  upon  «ir  propositions ; 
since  which  time,  her  majesty  is  become  more  hard  by  some  letters  (as  we  are 
ioformed)  has 'come  from  Scotland,  making  some  hope  to  believe  that  your  majesty 
takes  not  this  matter  to  heart,  as  we  know  the  contrai*y  in  effect,  and  had  of 
before  removed  the  like  opinion  out  of  her  majesty's  mind,  which  by  sinister 
information  was  credited,  their  reports  has  hindered  our  commission,  and  abused 
this  queen,  feaiing  in  like  manner  we  shall  be  stayed  until  answer  come  from 
Scotland  by  such  person  as  they  have  intelligence  of.  And  albeit  that  it  will  be 
well  enough  known  to  all  men  how  heavily  your  majesty  takes  this  proceeding  to 
heart,  the  tnith  is,  that  they  have  by  this  occasion  so  persuaded  the  queen,  that  is 
like  to  hinder  our  negotiation.  As  also  Alchinder  (i.  e.  Alexander)  Steward  is  to 
be  directed  in  their  party,  by  our  knowledge,  who  has  awantyt  more  of  his  credit, 
than  I  believe  he  may  penorm,  and  we  willed  him  to  desist  from  this  dealiue, 
saying  it  does  harm,  and  he  is  not  meet  for  that  purpose,  remitting  to  your  majesty  s 
good  discretion  to  take  order  herein  as  we  shall  be  answerable  to  your  majesty  not 
to  omit  any  point  we  have  in  charge,  as  the  tmth  is,  the  master  of  Griiaye  has 
behaved  himself  very  uprightly  and  discreeti}r  in  this  charge,  and  evil  tayne  with 
be  divers  in  these  pairt  who  were  of  before  his  friends.  We  have  been  behalding 
to  the  meustrals  who  has  bom  us  best  company,  but  has  not  been  troubled  with . 
others.  Wylzeme  Kethe  hath  left  nothing  undone  that  he  had  in  charge.  As 
for  master  Archibald  he  has  promised  at  all  times  to  do  his  dewoyr,  wherein  he 
shall  find  true  report  made  to  your  majesty,  craving  pardon  of  your  majesty  that  I 
have  been  so  ted;ous,  after  I  have  kissed  your  majesty's  hand  I  humbly  take  my 
leave.  Prayiog  God  to  grant  your  majesty  many  good  days  and  happy,  in  whose 
protection  I  commit  your  majesty  at  London,  tbe  20th  of  Jan.  1586. 

Sir, 

Albeit  master  George  has  not  been  in  commission,  he  is  not  inferior  in  his  service 
to  any  of  us,  as  well  ny  his  good  advice  and  diligent  care  he  takes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  your  service,  wherein  we  have  not  been  a  little  furthered. 

TO  THE  king's  HAJESTT,  FROM  THE  MASTER  OF  GRAY  AMD  SIR  ROBERT  MELVIL  ^. 

Please  it  your  majesty  in  the. last  audience  we  had,  since  our  last  advertisement  by 
W".  Murray,  we  find  her  majesty  at  the  resuming  our  offers  something  mitigated, 
and  inclined  to  consider  more  deeply  of  them,  Lefore  we  got  our  leave,  at  our 
reasoning,  certain  of  the  council,  namely,  my  lord  of  Leicester,  sir  Christopher 

*  The  20th  of  Jan.  1586.  An  original  in  his  own  hand,  in  the  collect,  of  sir  A.  Dick.  vol. 
a.rol.  181. 

3  The  21st  of  Jan.  1586.     An  original  in  the  collect,  of  sir  A.  Dick.  vol.  a.  fol.  180. 
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Haton,  my  lord  Hondsoni  and  my  lord  Hawart  being  present  in  the  chamber,  gave 
little  show  of  any  ^reat  contentment  to  have  her  from  her  former  resolution,  now 
cassin  in  perplexitie  what  she  should  do  always  we  left  her  in  that  state,  and  since 
have  daily  pressed  conference  with  the  whole  council,  which  to  this  hour  we 
have  not  yet  obtained.    This  day  we  have  sent  down  to  crave  our  leave.     The 

C a  test  hinder  which  our  negotiation  has  found  hitherto  is  a  persuasion  they  have 
e  that  either  your  majesty  deals  superficially  in  this  matter,  or  that  with  time  ye 
may  be  moved  to  digest  it,  which  when  with  great  difficulty  we  had  ezpugnit,  we 
fina  anew  that  certam  letters  written  to  them  of  late  from  Gotland  has  tound  some 
place  of  credit  with  them  in  our  contrare.  So  that  resolving  now  to  dear  them  of 
that  doubt  by  a  special  message,  they  have  made  choice  of  sir  Alexander  Stewart 
to  try  your  highnesses  meaning  in  it,  and  to  persuade  your  majesty  to  like  of  their 
proceedings,  wherefrom  no  terror  we  can  say  out  unto  him  is  able  to  divert  him,  he 
has  given  out  that  he  has  credit  with  your  majesty,  and  that  he  doubts  not  lo  help 
this  matter  at  your  highnesses  hand.  If  he  come  there  that  errand,  we  think  yoor 
ma  jesty  will  not  oversee  the  great  disgrace  that  his  attempts  shall  give  us  here,  if  be 
be  not  tane  order  with  before  that  he  be  further  heard,  and  if  so  be  that  any  other 
be  directed  (as  our  intelligence  rives  us  there  shall)  our  humble  suit  is  to  your 
majesty,  that  it  may  please  your  highness  to  hear  of  us  what  we  find  here,  and  at 
what  point  we  leave  this  matter  with  her  majesty,  before  that  they  find  accidence, 
the  causes  whereof  remitting  to  our  private  letters.  We  commit  your  majesty  for 
the  present  to  G«d's  eternal  protection.    From  London  this  21st  of  Jan.  1586. 

N^.  LI.  p.  320. 

COPT   OF  ▲  LBTTBE  FHOM  TH8  BABLS  OF  8HRBW8BV1T  AKB   EEVt,    BTG.    TOVCHIHG 
THBI&  FBOCBBDIVG8  WITH  BB6AED  TO  THB  DBATH  OF  THE  jSGOTTISH  QUBEV,  TO  HBI 

majbstt's  COVVGIL. 

It  may  please  your  hon*.  good  lordships  to  be  advertised,  that,  on  Saturday 
the  4th  of  this  present,  I  Ro&rt  Beale  came  to  the  house  of  me  the  earl  of  Kent, 
in  the  county  of  ,  to  whom  your  lordship's  letter  and  message  was  delivered, 
and  her  majesty's  commission  shown ;  whereupon  I  the  earl  forthwith  sent  precepts 
for  the  staying  of  such  hues  and  cries  as  bad  troubled  the  contry,  requiring  the 
officers  to  make  stay  of  all  such  persons,  as  should  bring  any  such  warrants  wiuiout 
names,  as  before  had  been  done,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  next  justice  of  peace,  to 
the  intent  that  upon  their  examination,  the  occasion  and  causes  of  such  seditious 
bruites  might  be  bolted  out  and  known.  It  was  also  resolved  that  I  the  said  cari 
of  Kent  should,  on  the  Monday  followinff,  come  to  Lylford  to  Mr.  Elmes,  to  be  the 
.nearer  and  readier  to  confer  with  my  lord  of  Shrewsbury.  Sonday  at  night,  I 
Robert  Beale  came  to  Fotheringay,  where  after  the  communicating  the  commis- 
sion, etc.  unto  us  sir  Amice  Pawkt  and  sir  Drue  Drury,  by  i^ason  that  sir  A.  Pawlet 
was  but  late  recovered  and  not  able  to  repair  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  being  then 
at  Orton,  six  miles  off;  it  was  thousht  good  that  we  sir  Drue  Drury  and  Robert  fieale 

should  go  unto  him,  which  we  did  on morning;  and  together  with  tbe  delivery 

of  her  majesty's  commission,  and  your  lordship's  letter  imparted  unto  him  what  both 
the  earl  of  Kent  and  we  thought  meet  to  be  done  in  the  cause,  praying  his  lordship 
hither  the  day  following,  to  confer  with  me  the  said  earl,  concerning  the  same ; 
which  his  lordship  promised.  And  for  tbe  better  colouring  of  the  mattei',  I  the 
said  earl  of  Shrewsoury  sent  to  Mr.  Beale,  a  justice  of  peace  of  the  county  of 
Huntingdon  next  adjoining,  to  whom  I  communicated  that  warrant,  which  Robert. 
Beale  had  under  your  lordship's  hands,  for  the  staying  of  the  hues  and  cries,  requiring 
him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  town  of  Peterborough,  and  especially  unto  the 
justices  of  peace  of  Huntingdonshire,  and  to  cause  the  pursuers  and  bringers  of 
such  warrants  to  be  stayed,  and  brought  to  the  next  justice  of  peace ;  and  to  bring 
us  word  to  Fotheringay  castle  on  Wecmesday  morning  what  hehad  done,  and  what 
he  should  in  the  mean  time  understand  of  the  authors  of  such  bruites.  Which  hke 
order,  I  also  sir  Amias  Pawlet  had  taken  on  Monday  morning  in  this  tovni,  and  other 
places  adjoining.  The  same  night  the  sheriff  of  tbe  county  of  Northampton  upon 
the  receipt  of  your  lordship's  letter  came  to  Arundel,  and  letters  were  sent  to  me 
the  earl  of  Kent  of  tbe  earl  of  Shrewsbury's  intention  and  meeting  here  on  Tuesday 
by  noon ;  and  other  letters  were  also  sent  with  their  lordship's  assent  to  sir  Edward 
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MoaUeu,  sir  Richard  Knishtly,  Mr.  Tho.  BnidjeneD,  etc.  to  be  here  on  Wednesday 
by  eight  of  the  clock  iu  tbe  momine;,  at  which  time  it  was  thought  meet  that  the 
execution  should  be.  So  upon  Tuesday,  we  the  earls  came  hither,  where  the  sheriff 
met  us ;  and  upon  conference  between  us  it  was  resolved,  that  the  care  for  the 
sending  for  the  surgeons,  and  other  necessarif  provision  should  be  committed  unto 
him  against  the  time.  A.nd  we  forthwith  repaired  unto  her,  and  first  in  the  presence 
of  herself  and  her  folks,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  see  and  report  hereafter  that 
she  was  not  otherwise  proceeded  with  than  according  to  law,  and  the  form  of  the 
statute  made  in  the  27th  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  it  was  thought  convenient  that 
her  majesty's  commission  should  be  read  unto  her,  and  afterwards  she  was  by  sundry 
speeches  willed  to  prepare  herself  against  the  next  morning.  She  was  also  put  in 
remembrance  of  her  fault,  the  honorable  manner  of  proceeding  with  her,  and  tbe 
necessity  that  was  imposed  upon  her  majesty  to  proceed  to  execution,  for  that 
otherwise  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  both  stand  together;  and  however,  sithence 
the  lord  Buckhursfs  his  beine  here  new  conspiracies  were  attempted,  and  so  would 
be  still;  wherefore  since  she  had  now  a  good  while  since  warning,  by  the  said  lord 
and  Robert  Beale,  to  think  upon  and  prepare  herself  to  die,  we  doubted  not  but 
that  she  was,  before  this,  settled,  and  therefore  would  accept  this  message  in  good 
part.  And  to  the  effect  that  no  christian  duty  might  be  said  to  be  omitted,  ibat 
might  be  for  her  comfort,  and  tend  to  the  salvation  both  of  her  body  and  soul  in 
the  world  to  come,  we  offered  unto  her,  that  if  it  would  please  her  to  confer  with 
the  bishop  and  dean  of  Peterborouffh,  she  might;  which  dean  we  had,  for  that 
purpose,  appointed  to  be  lodged  within  one  mile  of  that  pkce.  Hereto  she  replied, 
crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying  that 
she  was  ready  to  dre  in  the  catholic  Roman  faith,  which  her  ancestors  had  professed, 
from  wbicb  she  would  not  be  removed.  And  albeit  we  used  many  persuasions  to 
the  conti-ary,  yet  we  prevailed  nothing;  and  therefore,  when  she  demanded  the 
admittance  of  her  priest,  we  utterly  demed  that  unto  her.  Hereupon,  she  demanded 
to  understand  what  answer  we  had  touching  her  former  petition  to  her  majesty, 
concerning  her  papers  of  accounts,  and  the  bestowing  of  her  body.  To  the  first  we 
had  none  other  answer  to  make,  but  that  we  thought  if  they  were  not  sent  before, 
the  same  might  be  in  IVIr.  Waade  s  custody,  who  was  now  in  France,  and  seeing 
her  papers  could  not  any  wise  pleasure  her  majesty,  we  doubtod  not  but  that  tbe 
same  would  be  delivered  unto  such  as  she  should  appoint.  For,  for  our  own  parta, 
we  undoubtedly  thought  that  her  majesty  would  not  make  any  profit  of  her  things, 
and  therefore  (in  our  opinions)  she  might  set  down  what  she  would  have  done,  and 
the  same  should  be  imparted  unto  her  majesty,  of  whom  both  she  and  others  might 
expect  all  courtesy.  Touching  her  body,  we  knew  not  her  majesty's  pleasure,  and 
therefore  could  neither  say  that  her  petition  should  be  denied,  or  granted.  For  the 
practice  of  Babington,  she  utterly  denied  it,  and  would  have  imerred  it  that  her 
death  was  for  her  religion ;  whereunto  it  was  eftsoons  by  us  replied,  that  for  many 
years  she  was  not  touched  for  religion,  nor  should  haye  been  now,  but  that  this 
proceeding  against  her  was  for  treason,  in  that  she  was  culpable  of  that  horrible 
conspiracy  for  destroyine  her  majesty's  person ;  which  she  asain  denied,  adding 
further  that  albeit  she  Jor  herself  forgave  them  that  were  the  procurers  of  her 
death,  yet  she  doubted  not  but  that  God  would  take  vengeance  thereof.  And  beuig 
chargea  with  the  depositions  of  Naui  and  Curfe  to  prove  it  against  her,  she  replied, 
that  she  accused  none,  but  that  hereafter  when  she  shall  be  dead,  and  they  remain 
alive,  it  shall  be  seen  how  indifferently  she  had  been  dealt  with,  and  what  measure 
had  been  used  unto  her;  and  asked  whether  it  had  been  heard  before  this,  that 
servants  had  been  practised  to  accuse  their  mistress,  and  hereupon  also  required 
what  was  become  of  them,  and  where  they  remained. 

Upon  our  departure  from  her,  for  that  it  seemed  by  the  commission,  that  tbe 
charge  of  her  was  in  the  disposition  of  us  the  earls,  we  required  S.  Am^s  Pawlet  and 
S.  Drue  Drurie  to  receive  for  that  night  the  charge  whicn  they  had  before,  and  to 
cause  the  whole  number  of  soldiers  to  watch  that  night,  and  that  her  folks  should  be 
put  up,  and  take  order  that  only  four  of  them  should  be  at  the  execution,  remaining 
aloof  of  and  guarded  with  ceitain  persons  so  as  they  should  not  come  near  unto  h(;r, 
which  were  Melvil  her  steward,  the  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary. 

Wednesday  morning,  after  that  we  the  earls  were  repaired  unto  the  casde,  and  the 
sheriff  had  prepared  all  things  in  the  ball  for  the  execution,  he  was  commanded  to 
go  into  her  chamber,  and  to  bring  her  down  to  the  place  where  were  present  we 
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If  hich  haTe  li^ed  this  letter,  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  esa.  sir  Edward  Montage,  knt. 
his  ion  and  heir  apparent,  and  William  Montague,  his  brother,  sir  Richard  Knightly, 
knt.  Mr.  Thomas  Brodendl,  Mr.  Beuill,  Mr.  Robert  and  John  WineeGeld,  Mr. 
Forrest,  andRayner,  Benjamin  Piggot,  Mr.  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  others. 

At  the  stairfold,  she  paused  to  speak  to  Melvil  in  our  hearing,  which  was  to  this 
effect :  ^*  Melvil,  as  thou  hast  been  an  honest  servant  to  me,  so  I  pray  thee  continue 
to  my  son,  and  commend  me  unto  him.  I  hare  4iot  impugn'd  his  religion,  nor  the 
religion  of  others,  but  wish  him  well.  And  as  I  forgive  all  that  have  offended  me  in 
Scotland,  so  I  would  that  he  should  also ;  and  beseech  God,  that  he  would  send  him 
his  Holy  Spirit,  and  illuminate  him.*'  Melvil*s  answer  was,  that  he  would  so  do, 
and  at  tliat  instant  he  would  beseech  God  to  assist  him  with  his  spu*it.  Then  she 
demanded  to  speak  with  her  priest,  which  was  denied  unto  her,  the  rather  for  that 
she  came  with  a  superstitious  pair  of  beads  and  a  crucifixi  ^  She  then  desired  to  have 
her  women  to  help  her,  and  upon  her  earnest  request,  and  saying  that  when  other 
gendewomen  were  executed,  she  had  read  in  chronicles  that  they  had  women  allowed 
unto  them,  it  was  permitted  that  she  should  have  two  named  by  herself,  which  were 
Mrs.  Curie  and  Kennedy.  AfVer  she  came  to  the  scaffold,  first  in  presence  of  thera 
all,  her  majesties  commission  was  openly  read ;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, according  to  a  direction  which  he  had  received,  the  night  before,  from  us 
the  earls,  wou'd  have  made  a  godly  admonition  to  her,  to  repent  and  die  well  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  charity  to  the  world.  But  at  the  first  entry,  she  utterly  refused  it, 
saying  that  she  was  a  catholique,  and  that  it  were  a  folly  to  move  her  being  so  reso- 
lutely minded,  and  that  our  prayers  would  Hide  avail  her.  Whei-eupon,  to  the  intent 
it  might  appear  that  we,  and;  the  whole  assembly,  had  a  christian  desire  to  have  her 
die  well,  a  godly  prayer,  conceived  by  Mr.  Dean,  was  read  and  pronounced  by  us 
all.  *' '  That  it  would  please  almighty  God  to  send  her  his  Holy  Spirit  and  grace,  and 
also,  if  it  were  his  will,  to  pardon  all  her  offences,  and  of  his  mercy  to  receive  ber 
into  his  heavenly  and  everlasting  kingdom,  and  finally  to  bless  her  majesty,  and  con- 
found all  her  enemies;"  whereof  Mr.  Dean,  minding  to  repair  up  shortly,  can  show 
your  lordships  a  copy. 

This  done,  she  pronounced  a  prayer  upon  her  knees  to  this  effect,  **  to  beseech 
God  to  send  her  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  she  trusted  to  receive  her  salvation  in  his 
blood,  and  of  his  grace  to  be  received  into  his  kingdom,  besought  God  to  forgive  her 
enemies,  as  she  Ibrgave  them ;  and  to  turn  his  wrath  from  this  land,  to  bless  the 
queen's  majestic,  thai  she  mieht  sei^e  him.  Likewise  to  be  merciful  to  her  son,  to 
have  compassion  of  his  churcn,  and  altho*  she  was  not  worthy  to  be  heard,  yet  she 
had  a  confidence  in  his  mercy,  and  prayed  all  the  saints  to  pray  unto  her  saviour  to 
receive  her."  After  this  (turning  towards  her  servants)  she  desired  them  to  pray 
for  her,  that  her  saviour  would  receive  her.  Then,  upon  petition  made  by  the  exe- 
cutioners, she  pardoned  them ;  and  said,  she  was  glad  that  the  end  of  all  her  sorrows 
was  so  near.  Then  she  inisliked  the  whinning  and  weeping  of  her  women,  saying 
that  they  rather  ought  to  thank  God  for  her  resolution,  and  kissing  them,  willed 
them  to  depart  from  the  scaffold,  and  farewell.  And  so  resolutely  kneeled  down, 
and  having  a  kerchief  banded  about  her  eyes,  laid  down  her  neck,  whereupon  the 
executioner  proceeded.  Her  sei*vanls  were  incontinently  removed,  and  order  taken 
that  none  should  approach  unto  her  corps,  but  that  it  should  be  embalmed  by  the 
surgeon  appointed.  And  further  her  crosse,  apparel,  and  other  things  are  retained 
here,  and  not  yielded  unto  the  executioner  for  inconveniencies  that  might  follow, 
but  he  is  remitted  to  be  rewaixled  by  such  as  sent  him  hither. 

This  hath  been  the  manner  of  our  dealings  in  this  service,  whereof  .we  have  thought 

?;ood  to  advertise  your  lordships,  as  particularly  as  we  could,  for  the  time,  and 
urlher  have  thought  good  to  signify  unto  your  lordships  besides,  that  for  the  avoiding 
of  all  sinister  and  slanderous  reports  that  may  be  raised  to  the  contrary,  we  have 
caused  a  note  thereof , to  be  conceived  to  the  same  effect  in  writing,  which  we  the 
said  lords  have  subscribed,  with  the  hands  of  such  other  there  the  knights  and 
gentlemen  above  named  that  were  present  at  the  action.  And  so  beseeching  alraightj 
God  long  to  bless  her  majesty  with  u  most  prosperous  reign,  and  to  confound  all  his 
and  her  enemies,  we  take  our  leaves.  From  Fotheringay-castlc,  the  8th  of 
February  1586,  in  hast. 

Your  lordships  at  commandment. 
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AT.  B,  This^  its  well  as  several  other  papers  in  tk&  Appendix^  is  taken  from  a 
collection  made  by  Mr,  Crawford  of  Drumsoy^  historiographer  to  queen  Anne, 
now  in  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  advocates*  Mr,  Crawfurds  transcriber  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  book  in  the  Cott,  Lib,  where  it  is  to  be  found, 

N-.  LH.  p.  322. 

THE  OBJBCnOHS  AGAIHST  MA.  DAYISOH,  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  lATE  SCOTTISH  QUBEH, 
WU8T  CONCEBN  THINGS  DONE  EITHER,  1.  BEFORE  HER  TRUL  AT  FOTHERINGAT. 
2.  DURING  THAT  SESSION.       3.   AFTER  THE  SAME  ^. 

4.  Before  her  trial,  he  neither  is,  nor  can  be  chareed  to  have  had  any  hand  at  all 
in  the  cause  of  the  said  queen,  or  done  any  thing  wnatsoever  concerning  the  same 
directly  or  indirectly. 

2.  During  that  session^  he  remained  at  court,  where  the  only  interest  he  had 
therein,  iras,  as  her  majesty's  secretary^  to  receive  the  letters  from  tne  commissioners, 
impart  them  to  her  highness,  and  return  them  her  answers. 

3.  After  the  return  thence,  of  the  said  commissioner^,  it  is  well  known  to  all  her 
council, 

1.  That  he  never  was  at  any  deliberation  or  meeting  whatsoever,  in  parliament, 
or  council,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  said  queen,  till  the  sendine  down  of  her 
maiesty's  warrant  unto  the  commissioners,  by  the  lords  and  others  of  her  council. 

2.  That  he  was  no  party  in  signing  the  sentence  passed  against  her. 

3.  That  he  never  penned  either  the  proclamation  publishing  the  same,  the  war- 
rant aAer  her  death,  nor  any  other  letter,  or  thing  whatsoever  concerning  the  same. 
And, 

That  the  only  thing  which  can  be  specially  and  truly  imputed  to  him,  is  the  car- 
rying up  the  said  warrant  unto  her  majesty  to  be  signed.  She  sending  a  gi*eat 
counsellor  unto  him,  with  her  pleasure  to  that  end,  and  carrying  it  to  the  great  seal 
of  England,  by  her  own  special  direction  and  commandment. 

For  the  better  clearing  of  which  truth,  it  is  evident, 

4 .  That  the  letter,  being  penned  by  the  lord  treasurer,  was  delivered  by  him 
unto  Mr.  Davison,  with  her  majesty*s  own  privity,  to  be  ready  for  to  sign,  when 
she  should  be  pleased  to  call  for  it. 

2.  That  beiog  in  his  hands,  he  retained  it  at  the  least  five  or  six  weeks  unpre- 
sented,  nor  once  offering  to  carry  it  up,  till  she  sent  a  great  counsellor  unto  him 
for  the  same,  and  was  sharply  reproved  therefor  by  a  great  peer,  in  her  majesty's 
own  presence. 

3.  That  having  signed  it,  she  save  him  an  express  commandment  to  carry  it  to 
the  seal,  and  being  sealed  to  send  it  immediately  away  unto  the  commissioners,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction.  Herself  appointing  the  hall  of  Fotheringay  for  the  place  of 
execution,  misHkifig  the  court-yard,  in  divers  respects,  and  in  conclusion  absolutely 
forbad  him  to  trouble  her  any  further,  or  let  her  hear  any  more  hereof,  till  it  was 
done.  She,  for  her  part,  having  (as  she  said)  performed  all  that,  in  law  or  reason, 
could  be  required  other. 

4.  Which  directions  notwithstanding,  he  kept  the  warrant  sealed  all  that  night, 
and  the  grieatest  part  of  the  next  day  in  his  hands,  brought  it  back  with  him  to  the 
court,  acquainted  her  majesty  withal,  and  finding  her  majesty  resolved  to  proceed 
therein,  according  to  her  former  directions,  and  yet  desirous  to  carry  the  matter  so, 
as  she  might  throw  the  burthen  from  herself,  he  absolutely  resolved  to  quit  his 
hands  thereof. 

5.  And  hereupon  went  over  unto  the  lord  treasurer's  chamber,  together  with 
Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  Hatton,  and  in  his  presence  restored  the  same  into  the  hands 
of  the  said  lord  treasurer,  of  whom  he  hau  before  received  it,  who  from  thenceforth 
kept  it  till  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  council  sent  it  away. 

Which,  in  substance  and  truth,  is  all  the  part  and  interest  the  said  Davison  had 
in  this  cause,  whatsoever  is  or  may  be  pretended  to  the  contrary. 

t  Gott.  Lib.  Gal.  c.  i. 
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Touehioe  the  sending  down  thereof  unto  the  commLssioQers,  that  it  was  the  ge- 
neral act  of  her  majesty*!  council  (as  is  before  mentioned)  and  not  any  priyate  act 
of  his,  may  appear  by, 

i.  Their  own  confession.  2.  Their  own  letters  sent  down  therewith  to  the 
commissioners.  3.  The  testimonies  of  the  lords  and  others  to  whom  they  were 
directed.  As  also,  4«  Of  Bir.  Beale,  by  whom  they  were  sent.  5.  The  tenor 
of  her  majesty's  first  commission  for  their  calling  to  the  star-chamber  for  the 
same,  and  private  appearance  and  submission  afterward  instead  thereof  before  the 
lord  chancellor  Bromley.  6.  The  confession  of  Mr.  Attorney-general  in  open 
court  confirmed.  7.  By  the  sentence  itself  upon  record.  8.  Besides  a  conunoa 
act  of  council,  containing  an  answer  to  be  verbally  delivered  to  the  Scottish  an^Ms- 
sador  then  remaining  here^  avowing  and  justifymg  the  same. 

Now  where  some  suppose  him  to  have  given  some  extraordinary  fartheranor 
thereunto,  the  contrary  may  evidentl;^  appear  by, 

1.  His  former  absotute  refusal  to  si^  the  band  of  association,  being  eamesdj 
pressed  thereunto  by  her  majesty's  sell. 

2.  His  excusing  of  himself  from  being  used  as  a  commissioner,  in  the  examination 
of  Babington  and  bis  complices,  and  ovoiding  the  same  by  a  journey  to  the  Bath. 

3.  His  being  a  mean  to  stay  the  commissioners  from  pronouncing  of  the  sentence 
at  Fotheringajr,  and  deferring  it  till  they  should  return  to  her  majesty's  presence. 

4.  His.  keeping  the  warrant  in  his  hands  six  weeks  unpresented,  wiuMNit  once 
ofTering  to  carry  it  up,  till  her  majesty  sent  expressly  for  tbe  same  to  si^. 

5.  ffis  deferring  to  send  it  away  after  it  was  sealed  unto  the  commissionen,  as 
he  was  specially  commanded,  staymg  it  all  that  night,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
next  day,  in  his  hands. 

6.  And  finally,  his  restorinc  thereof  into  the  hands  of  tbe  lord  treasurer,  of 
whom  he  had  before  received  the  same. 

Which  are  clear  and  evident  proofs,  that  the  said  Davison  did  nothing  in  tbis 
cause  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  place  be  then  held  in  her  majeity  s 
seiTice* 

Cal.  c.  9. 

This  seems  to  be  an  original.    On  the  back  is  this  title. 

The  innocency  of  Mr.  Davison  in  the  cause  of  the  late  Scottish  queen. 

No.  LHI.  p.  368. 

LEITBB  *  FROM  6  TO  HIS  MAJESTY  RlltG  JAMBS  ^. 

Most  worthy  prince,  the  depending  dangers  upon  your  afiectionales,  have  been 
such,  as  hath  inforced  silence  in  him,  who  is  faithfully  devoted  to  your  person,  and, 
in  due  time  of  trial,  will  undei*go  all  hazards  of  fortune  for  the  mainf-pnance  of  tbe 
just  regal  rights,  that,  by  tbe  laws  divine,  of  nature  and  of  nations,  is  invesled  in 
your  royal  person.  Falinot  then,  most  noble  and  renowned  prince,  from  bim  whose 
providence  bath  in  many  dangers  preserved  you,  no  doubt  to  be  an  instrument  of  bis 
glory,  and  the  good  of  his  people.  Some  secrets,  I  find,  have  been  revealed  to 
your  prejudice,  which  must  proceed  from  some  ambitious  violent  minted  person 
near  your  majesty  in  council  and  favour;  no  man  in  particular  will  JT  accuse,  but  I 
am  sure  it  bath  no  foundation  from  any,  with  whom,  for  your  service,  I  bare  held 
correspondence ;  otherwise,  I  had,  long  since,  been  disabled  from  performance  ot' 
those  duties,  that  the  thoughts  of  my  heart  endeavoureth  ;  being  only  known  to  tbis 
worthy  nobleman  bearer  hereof,  one  noted  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  for  his  fideUtj 
to  your  person  and  state,  and  to  Mr.  David  Fowlis  your  most  loyal  servant^  my  firtf 
and  faitbful  correspondent ;  and  unto  James  Hudsone,  whom  I  have  found  m  all 
things  that  concern  you,  most  secret  and  assured.  It  may,  therefore,  please  your 
majesty,  at  the  humble  motion  of  0,  which  jargon  I  desire  to  be  the  indoneaient  of 
your  conunands  unto  me,  that,  by  some  token  of  your  favour,  he  may  understand 

*  In  the  former  editions,  I  printed  tbis  as  a  letter  from  sir  Robert  Cecil,  but  am  uom 
satisfied  tbat  1  was  mistaken  in  forming  this  opinion.  See  sir  D.  Dalrymple  s  Rem.  on  tbe 
Hist,  of  Scot.  p.  2}5.  As  tbe  letter  is  curious,  I  republish  it,  though  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say  to  which  of  tbe  king's  numerous  correspondents  m  England  it  should  be  ascribed. 

*  From  the  original.    Bibl.  Fac.  Jur.  Rdin.  a.  1.  M.  m.  4. 
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in  what  terms  you  refgurd  his  fidelity^  secrecy  and  service.  My  passionate  affection 
to  Yoiir  person  (not  as  you  are  a  king,  but  as  you  are  a  good  king,  and  Lave  just 
Ulle,  after  my  sovereign,  to  be  a  great  king)  doth  transpoit  me  to  presumption. 
Condemn  not,  most  noble  prince,  the  motives  of  care  and  love,  altho  mixed  with 
defects  in  judgment.  - 

i.  I,  therefore,  first  beseech  your  majesty,  that  for  the  good  of  those  whom 
God,  by  divine  providence,  hath  destined  to  your  charge,  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  have  an  extraordinary  care  of  all  practicers,  or  practices,  against  your  person  ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  in  both  kingdoms,  either  out  of  ambition,  fac- 
tion, or  fear,  there  are  many  that  desire  to  have  Uieir  sovereign  in  minority,  whereby 
the  sovereignty  and  sUte  might  be  swayed  by  partiality  of  subaltemate  persons, 
rather  than  by  true  rule  of  power  and  justice.  Preserve  your  person,  and  fear 
not  the  practices  of  man  upon  the  point  of  your  right,  which  vrill  be  preserved  and 
maintained  against  all  assaults  bf  competition  whatever.  Thus  I  leave  the  protection 
of  your  person  and  royal  posterity  to  the  almighty  God  of  heaven,  who  bless  and 
preserve  you  and  all  yours,  in  alfregal  happiness,  to  his  glory. 

2.  Next  to  the  preservation  of  your  person,  is  the  conservation  and  secret  keeping 
of  your  counceUs,  which,  has  I  have  said,  are  often  betrayed  and  discovered,  either  out 
of  pretended  zeal  in  religion,  turbulent  faction,  or  base  conception,  the  which  yonr 
majesty  is  to  regard  with  all  circumspection,  as  a  matter  most  dangerous  to  your 
person  and  state,  and  the  bnl^  means  to  ruin  and  destroy  all  those  that  stand  liaith- 
luUy  devoted  to  your  majesty's  service.  Some  particulars,  and  persons  of  this  na- 
ture, I  make  no  doubt  have  been  discovered  by  the  endeavours  of  this  nobleman, 
the  bearer  hereof,  of  whom  your  majesty  may  be  further  informed. 

3.  The  third  point  considerable  is  that  your  majesty,  by  all  means  possible,  secure 
yourself  of  the  good  affection  of  the  French  king  and  states,  by  the  negotiation  uf 
some  laithful  secret  confident;  the  French  naturally  distastine  the  union  of  the 
British  blands  under  one  monarch.  In  Germany,  I  doubt  not,  but  you  have  many 
allies  and  friends,  but  by  reason  of  their  remote  state  they  do  nOt  so  much  importe 
this  affair,  which  must  be  guided  by  a  quick  and  sudden  motion. 

4.  When  God,  by  whose  providence  the  period  of  all  persons  and  times  is  deter- 
mined, shall  call  to  his  kingdom  of  glory  her  majesty  (although  I  do  assuredly 
hope  that  there  will  not  be  any  question  in  competition,  yet  for  that  I  hold  it  not 
fitting  to  give  any  minute  entrance  into  a  cause  of  so  higb  a  nature),  I  do  humbly 
beseech  your  majesty  to  design  a  secret,  faithful,  and  experienced  confident  servant 
of  yours,  being  of  an  approved  fidelity  and  judgment^  continually  to  be  here  resi- 
dent, whose  negotiation^  it  were  convenient  your  majesty  should  fortifie,  with  such 
secret  trust  and  powers,  as  there  may  not  need  14  days  respite  to  post  for  authorily, 
in  a  cause,  that  cannot  endure  ten  hours  respite,  without  varieties  of  danger.  In 
the  which  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  all  such  as  pretend  least  good  to  your  esta- 
blishment, will  not  in  public  oppugn  your  title,  but  out  of  their  cunning  ambition 
will  seek  to  gain  time  by  alledging  their  pretence  of  common  good  to  the  state,  in 

{>ropimding  of  good  conditions  for  disburthening  the  common  weale,  of  divers  hard 
aws,  heavy  impositions,  corruptions,  oppressions,  etc.  which  is  a  main  point  to  lead 
the  popular,  who  are  much  disgusted  with  many  particulars  of  this  nature.  It  were 
therefore  convenient,  that  these  motives,  out  of  your  majesty's  providence  should 
be  prevented,  by  your  free  offer  in  these  points  following,  viz. 

1.  That  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  abolbh  purveyors  and  purveyance, 
being  a  matter  infinitely  offensive  to  the  common  people,  and  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  not  profitable  to  the  prince. 

2.  That  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  court  of  wards,  bein»  the 
ruia  of  all  the  noble  and  ancient  families  of  this  realm,  by  base  matches,  and  evil 
education  of  their  children,  by  which  no  revenue  of  the  crown  will  be  defrayed. 

3.  The  abrogating  the  multiplicity  of  penal  laws,  generally  repined  against  by  the 
subject,  in  regard  of  their  uncertainty,  being  many  times  altered  from  their  true 
meaning,  by  variety  of  iuterpretation. 

4.  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  admit  free  outport  of  the  native  com- 
modities of  this  kingdom,  now  often  resU^ined  by  subaltemate  persons  for  private 
profit,  being  most  prejudicial  to  the  commerce  of  all  merchants,  and  a  plain  destruc* 
tion  to  the  true  industry  and  manufacture  of  all  kingdoms,  and  against  the  profit  of 
the  crown. 

These,  being  by  your  majesty's  confidents  in  the  point  of  time  propounded,  will 
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assuredly  confirm  unlo  your  majestie  the  hearts  and  afiections  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  absolutely  prevent  all  insinuations  and  devices  of  designing  patriots,  that  oot 
of  pretext  of  common  good  would  seek  to  patronize  themselves  in  popular  opinion 
ana  power,  and  thereby  to  derogate  from  your  majesty's  bounty  and  free  favour 
by  princely  merit  of  your  moderation,  judgment,  and  justice. 

Your  majesty's  favour,  thus  granted  to  the  subject,  will  no  way  impeach  the 
profits  of  tne  crown  but  advance  them.  The  disproportionate  gain  of  some 
chequer  officers,  with  the  base  and  mercenary  profits  of  the  idle  unnecessary  cleiis 
and  attendants,  will  only  suffer  some  detriment;  but  infinite  will  be  the  good  ooto 
the  kingdom,  which  will  confirm  tmto  your  majesty  the  universal  love  and  affectkm 
of  the  people,  and  establish  your  renown  in  the  highest  esteem  to  all  posterity. 

The  lord  preserve  your  majestie,  and  make  you  triumphant  over  all  your 
enemies. 

My  care  over  his  person,  whose  letters  pass  in  this  paccniet,  and-  will  die  befbrf 
he  leave  to  be  yours,  shall  be  no  less  than  of  mine  own  life,  and  in  like  esteem 
will  I  hold  all  your  faithful  confidents,  notwithstanding  I  will  hold  myself  reserved 
from  being  known  unto  any  of  them,  in  my  particular  devoted  aflFecfions  unto  yoar 
majesty ,  only  this  extraordmary  worthy  man,  whose  associate  I  am  in  hu  misfortuiif . 
doth  know  my  heart,  and  we  both  will  pray  for  you,  and  if  we  live  you  shall  find  us 
together. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  bum  this  letter,  and  the  others;  for  altho*  it  be  in  an 
unusual  hand,  yet  it  may  be  discovered. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  humble  servant. 
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PREFACE. 

The  perusal  of  major  nenneirs  Memoir  for  illustrating  his  Map  of 
Indostan,  one  of  the  most  valuable  geographical  treatises  that  has 
appeared  in  any  age,  or  country,  gave  rise  to  the  following  work.  It 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  examining  more  fully  than  I  had  done  in 
the  introductory  Book  to  my  History  of  America,  into  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  of  India,  and  of  considering  what  is  certain,  what 
is  obscure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the  accounts  of  that  country  which 
they  have  handed  down  to  us.  In  undertaking  this  inquiry,  I  had 
originally  no  other  object  than  my  own  amusement  and  instruction  : 
but  in  carrying  it  on,  and  consulting  with  diligence  the  authors  of  anti- 
quity, some  facts,  hitherto  unobseryed,  and  many  which  had  not  been 
examined  with  proper  attention,  occurred;  new  views  opened;  my  ideas 
gradually  extended,  and  became  more  interesting;  until,  at  length,  I 
imagined  that  the  result  of  my  researches  might  prove  amusing  and 
instructive  to  others,  by  exhibiting  such  a  view  of  the  various  modes 
in  which  intercourse  with  India  had  been  carried  on  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  might  show  how  much  that  great  branch  of  commerce  has 
contributed,  in  every  age,  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  na- 
tions which  possessed  it. 

Thus  the  Historical  Disquisition  which  I  now  lay  before  the  reader 
was  begun  and  completed.  What  degree  of  merit  it  possesses,  the 
public  must  determine.  My  grateful  recollection  of  the  fiivourable  man- 
ner in  which  my  other  works  ha?e  been  received,  naturally  increases 
the  solicitude  with  which  I  wait  for  its  decision  concerning  this  which  I 
now  publish. 

When  I  first  turned  my  thoughts  to  this  subject,  I  was  so  fully  aware 
of  the  disadvantage  under  which  I  laboured  in  undertaking  to  describe 
countries  of  which  I  had  not  any  local  knowledge,  that  I  have  been  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  guard  against  any  errors  which  this  might  occasion. 
I  have  consulted,  with  persevering  industry,  the  works  of  all  the  authors 
I  could  procure,  who  have  given  any  account  of  India;  I  have  never 
formed  any  decided  opinion,  which  was  not  supported  by  respectable 
authority;  and  as  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  reckon  among  the  number 
of  my  friends  some  gentlemen  who  have  filled  important  stations,  civil 


PREFACE. 
and  nulitary.  j^  j^j^^^  ^^j  wbo  hare  viBited  many  diifereDt  paw  otiv, 
1  had  recourse  beqvt^dj  to  them,  «n<*  from  *eir  convcmlion  learned 
things  which  J  cou/J  not  A«re  found  in  books.     Were  it  proper  lo  men. 
lion  their  names,  tbepuhlic  would  allow  that  by  their  discernment  and 
abilities  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the  confidence  which  I  have  placed  i 
in  them.  I 

In  tbeprogross  of  the  work,  I  became  sensible  of  my  own  deficiency  \ 
with  respect  to  another  point.     In  order  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  tkc  i 
imperfection  both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  among  the  \ 
ancients^  and  to  explain^  with  scientific  precision,  the  manner  in  wUch  1 
they  ascertained  the  position  of  places,  and  calculated  their  longitude  1 
and  latitude,  a  greater  portion  of  mathematical  knowledge  was  requisite, 
than  my  attention  to  other  studies  had  permitted  me  to  acquire.  What 
I  wanted,  the  fl^iendship  of  my  ingenious  and  respectable  colleague, 
Mr.  Playfair,  professor  of  mathematics,  has  supplied;  and  I  have^n 
enabled  by  him  to  elucidate  all  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  manner  \ 
which,  I  am  confident,  will  afford  my  readers  complete  satisfaction,    i 
To  him,  likewise,  I  am  indebted  for  the  construction  of  two  maps  neces-    i 
sary  for  illustrating  this  Disquisition,  which  without  his  assisti^nce  1  could 
not  have  undertaken' •     I  have  adhered,  in  this  work,  to  an  arrangement 
I  followed  in  my  former  compositions,  and  to  which  the  public  has  been 
long  accustomed.     I  have  kept  historical  narrative  as  much  separate  as 
possible  from  scientific  and  critical  discussions,  by  reserving  the  latter 
for  Notes  and  Illustrations.     I  flatter  myself  that  I  may  claim,  without 
presumption,  the  merit  of  having  examined  with  diligence  what  I  submit 
to  public  inspection,  and  of  having  referred,  with  scrupulous  accuracy, 
to  the  authors  from  whom  I  have  derived  information. 


COLLIGI  or  EDIHBOtOH, 

May  iOth,  1791. 


*  The' inelegance  and  inconvenience  of  folding  maps  in  gmall  folumes  have  ioduced  tk 
cditofi  to  omit  tbiii,  and  aD  other  charts,  in  their  edition  of  Dr.  Robert  son's   works. 
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SECTION   THE  FIRST. 

INTERCOURSfi    WITH    INDIA  FROM    TH£    EARLIEST    TIMES    VNTIL    THE 
CONQUEST    OF    EGYPT    BY    THE    ROMANS. 

Whoever  attempts  to  trace  the  operations  of  men  in  remote  timcs^  and 
to  mark  the  vanous  steps  of  their  progress  in  any  line  of  exertion,  will 
soon  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  period  of  authentic  history 
is  extremely  limited.  It  is  little  more  than  three  thousand  years  since 
the  books  of  Moses,  the  most  ancient  and  only  genuine  record  of  what 
passed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  were  composed.  Herodotus,  the 
most  ancient  heathen  historian  whose  works  have  reached  us,  flourished 
a  thousand  years  later.  If  we  push  our  inquiries  concerning  any  point 
beyond  the  aera  where  written  nistorv  commences,  we  enter  upon  the 
region  of  conjecture,  of  fable,  and  of  uncertainty.  Upon  that  ground 
I  will  neither  venture  myself,  nor  endeavour  to  conduct  my  readers. 
In  my  researches  concerning  the  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and 
western  regions  of  the  earth,  and  concerning  the  progress  of  that  great 
branch  of  trade,  which,  in  every  age,  has  contributed  so  conspicuously 
towards  raising  the  people,  who  carried  it  on,  to  wealth  and  power, 
I  shall  confine  myseliwithin  the  precincts  I  have  marked  out.  Wherever 
the  inspired  writers,  intent  upon  higher  objects,  mention  occasionally 
any  circumstance  that  tends  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  my  inquiries, 
I  shall  attend  to  it  with  reverence.  Whatever  other  writers  relate, 
I  shall  examine  with  freedom,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
credit  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  original  station  allotted  to  man  by  his  creator,  was  in  the  mild 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  east.  There  the  human  race  began  its  career 
of  improvement;  and  from  the  remains  of  sciences  which  were  anciently 
cultivated,  as  well  as  of  arts  which  were  anciently  exercised  in  India,  we 
may  conclude  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  countries  m  which  men  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  that  career.  The  wisdom  of  the  east  was  early 
celebrated',  and  its  productions  were  early  in  request  among  distant 

>  i  Kings,  iv.  50. 
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nations '.  The  intercourse,  however,  between  dilFerent  countries  was 
carried  on  at  first  entirely  by  land.  As  the  people  of  the  east  appear 
soon  to  have  acquired  complete  dominion  over  the  useful  animals  *,  they 
could  early  undertake  the  long  and  toilsome  journeys  which  it  was 
necessary  to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  this  intercourse;  and  by  the 
provident  bounty  of  heaven,  they  were  furnished  with  a  beast  of  bur- 
then, without  whose  aid  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish 
them.  The  camel,  by  its  persevering  strength,  by  its  moderation  in 
the  use  of  food,  and  the  singularity  of  its  internal  structure,  which 
enables  it  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  water  sufficient  for  several  days,  put  it  in 
their  power  to  convey  bulky  commodities  through  those  deserts,  which 
must  oe  traversed  by  all  who  travel  from  any  of  the  countries  west  of 
the  Euphrates  towards  India.  Trade  was  carried  on  in  this  manner, 
particularly  by  the  nations  near  to  the  Arabian  gulf,  from  the  eariiest 

Eeriod  to  which  historical  information  reaches.  Distant  journeys, 
owever^  would  be  undertaken  at  first  only  occasionally,  and  by  a  few 
adventurers.  But,  by  degrees,  from  attention  to  their  mutual  safety  and 
comfort,  numerous  bodies  of  merchants  assembled  at  stated  tildes,  and, 
forming  a  temporary  association «  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  a 
caravan,  governed  by  officers  of  their  own  choice,  and  subject  ^o  regu- 
lations of  which  experience  had  taught  them  the  utility,  they  performed 
journeys  of  such  extent  and  duration,  as  appear  astonishing  to  nations 
not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

But,  notwithstanding  every  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  the 
manner  of  conveying  the  productions  of  onecountry  to  another  by  land, 
the  inconveniencies  whjch  attended  it  were  obvious  and  unavoidable. 
It  was  often  dangerous;  always  expensive,  and  tedious  and  fatiguing. 
A  method  of  communication  more  easy  and  expeditious  was  sought,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  man  gradually  discovered,  that  the  rivers,  the  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  even  the  ocean  itself,  were  destined  to  open  and  facilitate 
intercourse  with  the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  between  which  they 
appear,  at  first  view,  to  be  placed  as  insuperable  barriers.  Navigation, 
however,  and  ship-building,  as  I  have  observed  in  another  work^,  are 
arts  so  nice  and  complicated,  that  they  reauire  the  talents,  as  well  as 
experience  of  many  successive  ages,  to  brmg  them  to  any  degree  of 
perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  served  to  carry  a  savage 
over  the  river  that  obstructed  him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of 
a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew,  or  a  considerable  cargo 
of  goods,  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  of  improvement  is  immense. 
Many  efforts  would  be  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and 
mucn  labour  as  well  as  ingenuity  would  be  employed,  before  this  arduous 
and  important  undertaking  could  be  accomplished. 

Even  after  some  improvement  was  made  in  ship-buUding,  the  inter- 
course of  nations  with  each  other  by  sea  was  far  from  being  extensive. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  historians,  we  learn,  that  navigation 
made  its  first  efibrts  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  in 
them  the  first  active  operations  of  commerce  were  carried  on.  From  an 
attentive  inspection  of  the  position  and  form  of  these  two  great  inland 

•  Gen.  xixvii.  2?.  »  Gen.  xii.  16.  xiir.  10, 11. 
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seasy  these  accounts  appear  to  be  highly  probable.  These  seas  lay  open 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  spreadins;  to  a  great 
extent  alone  the  coasts  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  early  ciYilized  coun- 
tries in  each,  seem  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  to  facilitate  then: 
communication  with  one  another.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  first 
voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians,  the  most  ancient  navigators 
mentioned  in  history,  were  made  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their  trade, 
however,  was  not  long  confined  to  the  countries  bordering  upon  it.  By 
acquiring  early  possession  of  ports  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  extended 
the  sphere  of  their  commerce,  and  are  represented  as  the  urst  people 
of  the  west  who  opened  a  communication  by  sea  with  India. 

In  that  account  of  the  progress  of  navigation  and  discovery,  which 
I  prefixed  to  the  History  of  America,  I  considered  with  attention  the 
maritime  operations  of  tne  Egyptians  and  Phenicians;  a  brief  review  of 
them  here,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  their  connexion  with  India,  is  all  that 
is  requisite  for  illustrating  the  subject  of  my  present  inquiries.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  people,  the  information  which  history 
affords  is  slender,  and  of  doubtful  authority.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild 
climate  of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  such 
profiision,  as  to  render  its  inhabitants  so  independent  of  other  countries, 
that  it  became  early  an  established  maxim  in  their  policy,  to  renounce 
all  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  held  all 
seafaring  persons  in  detestation,  as  impious  and  profane;  and  f<»rtifying 
their,  harbours,  they  denied  strangers  admission  into  them '. 

The  enterprising  ambition  of  Sesostris,  disdaining  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  it  by  these  contracted  ideas  of  his  subjects,  prompted  him 
to  render  the  Egyptians  a  commercial  people;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
reign  he  so  completely  accomplished  this,  that,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  some  historians,  he  was  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships 
in  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  conquered  all  the  countries  stretching  tAooe; 
the  Erythrean  sea  to  India.  At  the  same  time,  his  army,  led  by  himself, 
marched  through  Asia,  and  subjected  to  his  dominion  every  part  of  it  as 
far  tL8  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  and  crossing  that  ri?er,  advanced  to 
the  eastern  ocean'.  But  these  efforts  produced  no  permanent  effect, 
and  appear  to  have  been  so  contrary  to  the  genius  and  habits  of  the 
Egyptians,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sesostris,  they  resumed  their  ancient 
maxims,  and  many  ages  elapsed  before  the  commercial  connexion  of 
Egypt  with  India  came  to  be  of  such  importance,  as  to  merit  any  notice 
in  tnis  Disquisition  \ 

The  history  of  the  early  maritime  operations  of  Phenicia  is  not  involved 
in  the  same  obscurity  with  those  of  Egypt.  Every  circumstance  in  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  Phenicians  was  favourable  to  the  com- 
mercial spirit.  The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  largo 
nor  fertile.  It  was  from  commerce  only,  that  they  could  derive  either 
opulence  or  power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phenicians 
of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  ext^snsive  and  adventurous;  and,  both  in  their 
manners  and  policy,  they  resemble  the  great  commercial  states  of 
modern  times,  more  than  any  people  in  the  ancient  world.     Among  the 

<  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  78.  edit.  Wf9»«lingi.  Amst.  1746.  Strab.  Georg.  lib.  xtu.  p.  1142, 
A.  rdit.  Gasaub.  Amst.  1707. 

2  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  04.  *  Sec  Note  i. 
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variouB  branches  of  their  commerce,  that  with  India  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  most  iucratiye.  As  by  their  situa- 
tion on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation,  they 
could  not  attempt  to  open  a  direct  communication  with  India  by  sea ; 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  prompted  them  to  wrest  from  the 
Idumaeans  some  conmiodious  harbours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  From  these  they  held  a  regular  intercourse  with  India,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Africa,  on 
the  other.  The  distance,  however,  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Tyre  was 
considerable,  and  rendered  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  it  by  land -car- 
riage so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
take  possession  of  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Arabian  gulf.  Thither  all  the  commodities  brought  from  India 
were  conveyed  over  land  by  a  route  much  shorter,  and  more  practicable, 
than  that  by  which  the  productions  of  the  east  were  carried  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  Nile'. 
At  Rhinocolura  they  were  reshipped,  and  transported  by  an  easy  navi- 
gation to  Tyre,  and  distributed  through  the  world.  This,  as  it  is  the 
earliest  route  of  communication  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  description,  had  so  many  advantages  over  any  eVer  luiown 
before  the  modem  discovery  a  of  new  course  of  navigation  to  the  east, 
that  the  Phenicians  could  supply  other  nations  with  the  productions  of 
India  in  greater  abundance,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any  people  of 
antiquity.  To  this  circumstance,  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  secured 
to  them  a  monopoly  of  that  trade,  was  owing,  not  only  the  extraordinary 
wealth  of  mdividuals,  which  rendered  the  **  merchants  of  Tyre,  princes, 
and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth  *; "  but  the  extensive  power 
of  the  state  itself,  which  first  taught  mankind  to  conceive  what  vast 
resources  a  commercial  people  possess,  and  what  great  exertions  they  are 
capable  of  makine^ 

The  Jews,  bytheir  vicinity  to  Tyre,  had  such  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  wealth  which  flowed  into  that  city  from  the  lucrative  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  Phenicians  from  their  settlements  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
as  incited  them  to  aim  at  obtaining  some  share  of  it.  This  they  effected 
under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  partly  by  the  con- 
quests which  they  made  of  a  small  district  in  the  land  of  Edom,  that  ^ve 
them  possession  of  the  harbours  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-j^eber,  on  the  Ked 
sea,  and  partly  by  the  friendship  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  enabled 
Solomon  to  fit  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Phenician  pilots, 
sailed  to  Tharshish  and  Ophir^.  In  what  region  of  the  earth  we  should 
search  for  these  famous  port«  which  furnished  the  navy  of  Solomon  with 
the  various  commodities  enumerated  by  the  sacred  historians,  is  an 
inquiry  that  has  long  exercised  the  industry  of  learned  men.  They 
were  early  supposed  to  be  situated  in  some  part  of  India,  and  the  Jews 
were  held  to  be  one  of  the  nations  which  traded  with  that  country.  But 
the  opinion  more  generally  adopted  is,  that  Solomon's  fleets,  after  pass- 
ing the  straits  of  JBabel-mandel,  held  their  course  along  the  south-west 
coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  a  country  celebrated  for 

1  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  70.     Strab.  lib.  zvi.  p.  1128,  A.  >  Isaiah,  xtiii.  8. 
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its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  from  which  it  has  been  denominated  the 
golden  Sofala,  by  oriental  writers  %  and  abounding  in  all  the  other  arti- 
cles which  composed  the  cargoes  of  the  Jewish  ships.  This  opinion, 
which  the  accurate  researches  of  M.  d'Anville  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable', seems  now  to  be  established  with  the  utmost  certainty  by  a  late 
learned  trayeller;  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  monsoons  in  the  Arabian 
gulf,  and  hb  attention  to  the  ancient  mode  of  navigation,  both  in  that 
sea  and  along  the  African  coast,  has  not  only  accounted  for  the  extraor- 
dinary length  of  time  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  took  in  going  and 
returning,  but  has  shown,  from  circumstances  mentioned  concerning 
the  voyage,  that  it  was  not  made  to  any  place  in  India  ^  The  Jews, 
then,  we  may  conclude,  have  no  title  to  be  reckoned  among  the  nations 
which  carried  on  intercourse  with  India  by  seaj  and  if,  from  deference 
to  the  sentiments  of  some  respectable  authors,  their  claim  were  to  be 
admitted,  we  know  wilh  certainty,  that  the  commercial  effort  which 
they  made  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  merely  a  transient  one,  and  that 
they  quickly  returned  to  their  former  state  of  unsocial  seclusion  from 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

From  collecting  the  scanty  information  which  history  affords,  con- 
cerning the  most  early  attempts  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
India,  I  now  proceed,  with  more  certainty  and  greater  confidence,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  communication  with  that  country,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  authors  who  recorded  events  nearer  to  their  own  times,  and 
with  respect  to  which  they  had  received  more  full  and  accurate  intel- 
ligence. 

The  first  establishment  of  any  foreign  power  in  India,  which  can  be 
ascertained  by  evidence,  meriting  any  degree  of  credit,  is  that  of  the 
Persians;  and  even  of  thb  we  have  only  a  very  general  and  doubtfiil 
account.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  though  raised  to  the  throne  of 
Persia  by  chance  or  by  artifice,  possessed  such  active  and  enterprising 
talents,  as  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  hi^h  station.  He  examined  the 
different  provinces  of  his  kingdom  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  explored  regions  of  Asia  formerly  little  known  ^.  Having 
subjected  to  his  oominion  many  of  the  countries  which  stretched  south- 
east from  the  Caspian  sea  towards  the  river  Oxus,  his  curiosity  was 
excited  to  acquire  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  India, 
on  which  they  bordered.  With  this  view  he  appointed  Scylax  of 
Caryanda  to  take  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  at  Caspatyrus, 
in  the  country  of  Pactya  [the  modern  Pehkely] ,  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  river  Indus,  and  to  fall  down  its 
stream  until  he  should  reach  the  ocean.  This  Scylax  performed,  though 
it  should  seem  with  much  difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  many  obsta- 
cles ;  for  he  spent  no  less  than  two  years  and  six  months  in  conducting 
his  squadron  from  the  place  where  he  embarked,  to  the  Arabian  gulf^ 
The  account  which  he  gaveof  the  populousness,  fertility,  and  high  cul- 
tivation of  that  region  of  India,  through  which  his  course  lay,  rendered 
Darius  impatient  to  become  master  of  a  country  so  valuable.     This  he 

*  Notice!  del  Manaicritf  du  Roi,  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

2  Dissert,  sar  le  Pays  d'Ophir,  M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  torn.  ixk.  p. 85,  etc. 

>  Brace's  Travels,  book  ii.  oh.  4.  *  Herodot.  tib.  W.  c.  44. 

^  Herodot.  lib.  iv.  c.  42.  44. 
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soon  accomplished;  and  though  his  conquests  in  India  seem  not  tpba^ 
extended  beyond  the  district  watered  by  the  Indus,  we  are  led  to  form 
an  high  idea  of  its  opulence,  as  well  as  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
in  ancient  times,  when  we  learn,  that  the  tribute  which  he  levied  from 
tt  was  near  a  third  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Persian  monarchy'. 
But  neither  this  voyage  of  Scylax,  nor  the  conquests  of  Darius,  to  which  l 
it  gave  rise,  diffused  any  general  knowledge  of  India.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  the  only  enlightened  race  of  men,  at  that  time,  in  Europe,  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  transactions  of  the  people  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  barbarians,  especially  in  countries  far  remote  from  their  own; 
and  Scylax  had  embellished  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  with  so  many 
circumstances,  manifestly  fabulous*,  that  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
the  just  punishment,  to  which  persons  who  have  a  notorious  propensity 
to  what  is  marvellous,  are  often  subjected,  of  being  listened  to  with 
distrust,  even  when  they  relate  what  is  exactly  true. 

About  an  hundred  and  sixty  vears  after  the  reien  of  Darius  Hystaspes. 
Alexander  the  great  undertook  his  expedition  into  India.  The  wild 
sallies  of  passion,  the  indecent  excesses  of  intemperance,  and  the  osten- 
tatious displays  of  vanity,  too  frequent  in  the  conduct  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  have  so  degraded  his  character,  that  the  preeminence  of 
his  merit,  either  as  a  conqueror,  a  politician,  or  a  legislator,  has  seldom 
been  justly  estimated.  The  subject  of  my  present  inquiry  leads  me  to 
consider  his  operations  only  in  one  light,  but  it  will  enable  me  to  exhibit 
a  striking  view  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  his  plans.  He  seems,  soon 
after  his  urst  successes  in  Asia,  to  have  formed  the  idea  of  establishing  an 
universal  monarchy,  and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of 
the  land.  From  the  wonderful  efforts  of  the  Tyrians  in  their  own  defence, 
when  left  without  any  ally  or  protector,  he  conceived  an  high  opinion 
of  the  resources  of  maritime  power,  and  of  the  wealth  to  be  derivea  from 
commerce,  especially  that  with  India,  which  he  found  engrossed  by  the 
citizens  of  Tyre.  With  a  view  to  secure  this  commerce,  and  to  establuih 
a  station  for  it,  preferable  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Tyre,  as  soon  as 
he  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  founded  a  city  near  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name;  and  with 
such  admirable  discernment  was  the  situation  of  it  chosen,  that  Alexan- 
dria soon  became  the  greatest  trading  city  in  the  ancient  worid;  and, 
notwithstanding  many  successive  revolutions  in  empire,  continued  during 
eighteen  centuries  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  with  India  \  Amidst 
the  military  operations  to  which  Alexander  was  soon  obliged  to  turn  his 
attention,  the  desire  of  acquiring  the  lucrative  commerce  which  the 
Tyrians  had  carried  on  with  India,  was  not  relinquished.  Events  soon 
occurred,  that  not  only  confirmed  and  added  strength  to  this  desire,  but 
opened  to  him  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions 
which  supplied  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious  commodities. 

After  his  final  victory  over  the  Persians,  he  was  led,  in  pursuit  of  the 
last  Darius,  and  of  Bessus,  the  murderer  of  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
to  traverse  that  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  from  the  Caspian  sea  beyond 

>  Ilerodot.  lib.  iii.  c.  90—06.     See  Note  iii. 

>  Philostr.  Vita  Apoil.  lib.  iii.  c.  47.  and  Note  Sdof  Oleariiif  Tzettct.     Chiliad,  vii- 
ver.  650. 

^  Hist,  of  America,  p.  8. 
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ihe  river  Oxus.  He  advanced  towards  Ihe  east,  as  fur  as  Maracatida\ 
then  a  city  of  some  note,  and  destined  in  a  future  period,  under  the 
modern  name  of  Samarcand,  to  be  the  capital  of  an  empire  not  inferior 
to  his  own,  either  in  extent  or  in  power.  In  a  progress  of  several 
mouths,  through  provinces  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  in  a  line  of 
march  often  approaching  near  to  India,  and  among  people  accustomed 
to  much  intercourse  with  it,  he  learned  many  things  concerning  the 
state  of  a  country '  that  had  been  long  the  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
wishes  ^,  which  increased  his  desire  of  invading  iU  Decisive  and  prompt 
in  all  his  resolutions,  he  set  out  from  Bactria,  and  crossed  that  ridge  of 
mountains  which,  under  various  denominations,  forms  the  stony  girdle^ 
in  may  use  an  expression  of  the  oriental  geographers,  which  encircles 
Asia,  and  constitutes  the  northern  barrier  of  India. 

The  most  practicable  avenue  to  every  country,  it  is  obvious,  must  be 
formed  by  circumstances  in  its  natural  situation,  such  as  the  defiles 
which  lead  through  mountains,  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the  places 
where  they  may  be  passed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety.  In  no 
place  of  the  earth  is  this  line  of  approach  marked  and  defined  more 
conspicuously,  than  on  the  northern  frontier  of  India;  insomuch  that 
the  three  great  invaders  of  this  country,  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and 
Nadir  shah,  in  three  distant  ages,  and  with  views  and  talents  extremely 
different,  advanced  by  the  same  route,  with  very  little  deviation. 
Alexander  had  the  merit  of  having  fii'st  discovered  the  way.  After 
passing  the  mountains,  he  encamped  at  Alexandria  Paropamisana,  not 
Tar  from  the  mountains  denominated  the  Indian  Caucasus  by  his  his- 
torians, now  known  by  the  name  of.Hindoo  Kho;  and  having  subdued 
or  conciliated  the  nations  seated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Indus, 
he  crossed  the  river  at  Taxila,  now  Attock,  where  its  stream  is  so  tran- 
quil that  a  bridge  can  be  thrown  over  it  with  greater  ease  than  at  any 
other  place^. 

'After  passing  the  Indus,  Alexander  marched  forward  in  the  road 
which  leads  directly  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  opulent  provinces  to  the 
south-east,  now  comprehended  under  the  general  name  oflndostan. 
But,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  known  in  modern  times  by  the  name 
of  the  Betah  or  Chelum^,  he  was  opposed  by  Porus,  a  powerful  monarch 
or  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  The  war  with  Porus, 
and  the  hostilities  in  which  he  was  successively  engaged  with  other 
Indian  princes,  led  him  to  deviate  from  his  original  route,  and  to  turn 
more  towards  the  south-west.  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  Alexan- 
der marched  through  one  of  the  richest  and  best  peopled  countries  of 
India)  now  called  the  Panjab,  from  the  five  great  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered;  and  as  we  know  that  this  march  was  performed  in  the  rainy 
5cason,  when  even  Indian  armies  cannot  keep  the  field,  it  gives  an  high 
idea  both  of  Alexander's  persevering  spirit,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
vigour  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  which  soldiers,  in  ancient  times, 
derived  from  the  united  effects  of  gymnastic  exercise  and  military  dis- 
cipline.   In  every  step  of  his  progress,  objects  no  less  striking  than  new 

*  Arrian,  iii.  c.  50.  *  S|»bo,  xv.  p.  1021,  A.  *  Aman,  iv.  c.  15. 

*  Reonell,  Mem.  p.  92.     Sec  NotTiv. 

'  In  the  second  cdilion  of  hU  Memoir,  major  Rennell  gires  the  modern  names  of  the 
Bydaspcs,  with  some  variation  in  their  orthography,  *  Behiit'  and  *lbylam.' 
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presented  themseWes  to  Alexander.  The  magnitude  of  the  Indus,  eren 
after  he  had  seen  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  must  bare 
filled  him  ^ith  surprise'.  No  country  he  had  hitherto  visited'  was  so 
populous  and  well  cultivated,  or  abounded  in  so  many  valuable  produc- 
tions of  nature  and  of  art,  as  that  part  of  India  through  which  he  had 
led  his  army.  But  when  he  was  informed  in  every  place,  and  probablj 
with  exaggerated  description,  how  much  the  Indus  was  inferior  lo  tin* 
Ganges,  and  how  far  all  that  he  had  hitherto  beheld  was  surpassed  in 
the  happy  regions  through  which  that  great  river  flows,  it  is  not  won- 
derful  that  his  eagerness  to  view  and  to  take  possession  of  them  should 
have  prompted  him  lo  assemble  bis  soldiers,  and  to  propose  that  they 
should  resume  their  march  towards  that  quarter,  where  wealth,  do- 
minion, and  fame  awaited  them.  But  they  had  already  done  so  much, 
and  had  suffered  so  greatly,  especially  from  incess&nt  rains  and  extensive 
inundations,  that  their  patience  as  well  as  strength  were  exhausted ", 
and  with  one  voice  they  refused  to  advance  farther.  In  this  resolulioo 
they  persisted  with  sucn  sullen  obstinacy,  that  Alexander,  though  po^ 
sessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  every  quality  that  gains  an  ascendant 
-over  the  minds  of  military  men,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  to  issue  orders 
for  marching  back  to  Persia  ^. 

The  scene  of  this  memorable  transaction  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  the  modern  Beyah,  which  was  the  utmost  limit  of  Alexander^ 
progress  in  India.  From  this,  it  is  manifest  that  he  did  not  traverse 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Panjab.  Its  south-west  boundary  is  formed  by  * 
a  river  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Hysudrus,  and  now  by  that  of 
the  Setlege,  to  which  Alexander  never  approached  nearei;  than  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  where  he  erected  twelve  stupendous  altars, 
which  he  intended  as  a  monument  of  his  exploits,  and  which,  if  we  may 
believe  the  biographer  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  were  still  remaining, 
with  legible  inscriptions,  when  that  fantastic  sophist  visited  India,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  after  Alexander's  expedition^.  The 
breadth  of  the  Panjab,fromLudhana  on  the  Setlege  to  Attock  on  the  Indus, 
is  computed  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  geographical  miles,  in  a 
straight  line;  Alexander's  march,  computed  in  the  same  manner,  did 
not  extend  above  two  hundred  miles.  But,  both  as  he  advanced  and 
returned,  his  troops  were  so  spread  over  the  country,  and  often  acted 
in  so  many  separate  divisions,  and  all  his  movements  were  so  exactly 
measured  and  delineated  by  men  of  science,  whom  he  kept  in  pay  for 
the  purpose,  that  he  acquired  a  very  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  that  part  of  India  ^ 

When,  upon  his  return,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  he 
found  that  tne  officers  to  whom  he  had  given  it  in  charge  to  build  and 
collect  as  many  vessels  as  possible,  had  executed  his  orders  with  such 
activity  and  success  that .  they  had  assembled  a  numerous  fleet.  As 
amidst  the  hurry  of  war,  and  the  rage  of  conquest,  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  pacific  and  commercial  schemes,  the  destination  of  this  fleet  wa<i 
to  sail  down  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and  from  its  mouth  to  proceed  to 

*  Stnbo,  lib.  XT.  p.  1027,  G.  et  not.  5,  Q^aub. 

'  See  Note  v.  •  ffi-iMi,  v.  c.  24,  25. 

*  Philostr.  Vita  ApoUon.  lib.  ii.  c.  45.  edit  Olear.  Lips.  1709. 

*  Pliii.  Nat.  UUt.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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I  he  Persian  gulf,  tbat  a  communication  by  sea  might  be  opened  with 
India  and  the  centre  of  his  dominions. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  commilied  to  Nearchus,  an  officer 
equal  to  that  important  trust.  But  as  Alexander  was  ambitious  to 
acquire  fame  of  every  kind,  and  fond  of  engaging  in  new  and  splendid 
undertakings,  he  himself  accompanied  Nearchus  in  his  navigation  down 
the  river.  The  armament  was,  indeed,  so  great  and  magnificent,  as 
deserved  to  be  commanded  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  It  was  composed 
of  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  two  hundred 
elephants,  and  of  a  fleet  of  near  two  thousand  vessels,  various  in  burthen 
and  form';  on  board  of  which  one-third  of  the  troops  embarked,  while 
the  remainder  marching  in  two  divisions,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  of  the  river,  accompanied  them  in  their  progress.  As  they 
advanced,  the  nations  on  each  side  were  either  compelled  or  persuaded 
io  submit.  Retarded  by  the  various  operations  in  which  this  engaged 
him,  as  well  as  by  the  slow  navigation  of  such  a  fleet  as  he  conducted, 
Alexander  was  above  nine  months  before  he  reached  the  ocean  \ 

Alexander's  progress  in  India,  in  tliis  line  of  direction,  was  far  mo  e 
considerable  than  that  which  he  made  by  the  route  we  formerly  traced; 
and  when  we  attend  to  the  various  movements  of  his  troops,  the  number 
of  cities  which  they  took,  and  the  difierent  states  which  they  subdued, 
he  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  viewed,  but  to  have  explored,  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  This  part  of  India  has  been  so 
little  frequented  by  Europeans  in  later  times,  that  neither  the  position 
of  places,  nor  their  distances,  can  be  ascertained  with  the  same  accuracy 
as  in  the  interior  provinces,  or  even  in  the  Panjab.  But  from  the 
researches  of  major  Rennell,  carried  on  with  no  less  discernment  than 
industry,  the  distance  of  that  place  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  Alexander 
tilted  out  his  fleet,  from  the  ocean,  cannot  be  less  than  a  thousand 
British  miles.  Of  this  extensive  region  a  considerable  portion,  parti- 
cularly the  upper  Delta,  stretching  from  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Malli, 
now  Moultan,  to  Patala,  the  modern  Tatta,  is  distinguished  for  its  fertility 
and  population '. 

Soon  after  he  reached  the  ocean,  Alexander,  satisfied  with  having 
accomplished  this  arduous  undertaking,  led  his  army  by  land  back  to 
Persia.  The  command  of  the  fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
on  board  of  it,  he  left  to  Nearchus,  who,  after  a  coasting  voyage  of  seven 
months,  conducted  it  safely  up  the  Persian  gulf  into  the  Euphrates^. 

In  this  manner  did  Alexander  first  open  the  knowlege  of  India  to  the 
people  of  Europe,  and  an  extensive  district  of  it  was  surveyed  with 
greater  accuracy  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  short  time  he 
remained  in  that  country.  Fortunately  an  exact  account,  not  only  of 
his  military  operations,  but  of  every  thing' worthy  of  notice  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  were  carried  on,  was  recorded  in  the  memoirs  or 
journals  of  three  of  his  principal  ofiicers,  Ptolemy  the  son  of  La^us, 
Aristobulus,  and  Nearchus.  The  two  former  have  not,  indeed,  reacned 
Dur  times;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  most  important  facts  which  they 
contained  are  preserved,  as  Arrian  professes  to  have  followed  them  as 

*  See  Note  ti.  >  Strabo,lib.  xv.  p.  1014. 

*  Rennetl,  Mem.  p.  68,  etc. 

«  PUn.  Nat.  HUt.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.     Sec  Note  vii. 
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bis  guides  in  his  History  oftheExpedition  of  Alexander';  a  work  which, 
though  composed  long  after  Greece  had  lost  its  liberty,  and  in  an  age 
when  genius  and  taste  were  on  the  decline,  is  not  unworthy  the  purest 
times  of  Attic  literature. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  India,  we  barn  from  these  writers, 
that,  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  though  there  was  not  established  in  it 
any  powerful  empire,  resembling  that  which,  in  modem  times,  stretched 
its  dominion  from  the  Indus  almost  to  cape  Comorin,  it  was  even  theo 
formed  into  monarchies  of  considerable  extent.  The  king  of  the  Prasii 
was  prepared,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  oppose  the  Macedonians, 
with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred  thousand  infantry, 
two  thousand  armed  chariots,  and  a  great  number  of  elephants'.  Tbc 
territory  of  which  Alexander  constituted  Porus  the  sovereign,  is  said 
to  have  contained  seven  distinct  nations,  and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
towns '.  Even  in  the  most  restricted  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the 
vague  indefinite  appellations  of 'nations*  and  'towns,'  an  idea  is  conveyed 
of  a  very  great  degree  of  population.  As  the  fleet  sailed  down  the  river, 
the  country,  on  each  side,  was  foiAid  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  thai 
of  which  the  government  was  committed  to  Porus. 

It  was  likewise  from  the  memoirs  of  the  same  officers  that  Europe 
derived  its  first  authentic  information  concerning  the  cUmate,  the  soil, 
the  productions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  India;  and  in  a  country  where 
the  manners,  the  customs,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  people,  are  almost 
as  permanent  and  invariable  as  the  face  of  nature  itself,  it  is  wonderful 
how  exactly  the  descriptions  given  by  Alexander's  oflicers  delineate 
what  we  now  behold  in  India,  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years. 
The  stated  change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  'monsoons;* 
the  periodical  rains;  the  swelling  of  the  rivers;  the  inundations  which 
these  occasion ;  the  appearance  of  the  country  during  their  continuance, 
are  particularly  mentioned  and  described.  No  less  accurate  are  the 
accounts  which  they  have  given  of  the  inhabitants,  their  delicate  and 
slender  form,  their  dark  complexion,  their  black  uncurled  hair,  their 
garments  of  cotton,  their  living  entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  their  divi- 
sion into  separate  tribes  or  '  casts,'  the  members  of  which  never  inter- 
marry, the  custom  of  wives  burning  themselves  with  their  deceased  bus^ 
bands,  and  many  other  particulars,  in  all  which  they  perfectly  resemble 
the  modern  Hindoos.  To  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  these  in 
this  place  would  be  premature;  but  as  the  subject,  though  curious  and 
interesting,  will  leacf  unavoidably  into  discussions  not  well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  an  historical  work,  I  shall  reserve  my  ideas  concerning  it  for 
an  Appendix,  to  be  annexed  to  this  Disquisition;  and  hope  they  may 
contribute  to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  commerce  with  India. 

Much  as  the  western  world  was  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  India  to 
the  expedition  of  Alexander,  it  was  only  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  con- 
tinent which  he  explored.  His  operations  did  not  extend  bevond  the 
modern  province  of  Labor,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  tne  Indus 
from  Moultan  to  the  sea.     These,  however,  were  surveyed  with  that 

^  Arrlan,  lib.  i.  in  proemio.  >  Diod.  Sicul.  lib,  xvii.  p.  232. 
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degree  of  accuracy  whith  I  have  already  described;  and  it  is  a  circum- 
stance DOt  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  district  of  India  which  Euro- 
peans first  entered,  and  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  in  ancient 
times,  is  now  less  known  than  almost  any  part  of  that  continent',  neither 
commerce  nor  war,  to  which,  in  every  age,  geography  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  improvement,  having  led  any  nation  of  Europe  to  fre- 
quent or  explore  it. 

If  an  untimely  death  had  not  put  a  period  to  the  reign  of  the  Mace- 
donian hero,  India,  we  have  reason  to  think,  would  have  been  more  fully 
explored  by  the  ancients,  and  the  European  dominion  would  have  been 
established  there  two  thousand  years  sooner.  When  Alexander  invaded 
India,  he  had  something  more  in  view  than  a  transient  incursion.  It, 
was  his  object  to  annex  that  extensive  and  opulent  country  to  his  empire ; 
and  though  the  refractory  spirit  of  his  army  obliged  him,  at  that  time, 
to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  he  was  far  from  relinquishing  it. 
To  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  point  out  their  propriety  and  probable  success,  is  not 
foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  Disquisition,  and  will  convey  a  more 
just  idea  than  is  usually  entertained,  of  the  original  genius  and  extent  of 
political  wisdom  which  distinguished  this  illustrious  man. 

When  Alexander  became  master  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  early  per- 
ceived, that  with  all  the  power  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  reinforced 
by  the  troops  which  the  ascendant  he  had  acquired  over  the  various 
states  of  Greece  might  enable  him  to  raise  there,  he  could  not  hope  to 
retain  in  subjection  territories  so  extensive  and  populous;  that,  to  render 
his  authority  secure  and  permanent,  it  must  be  established  in  the  aiFec- 
tion  of  the  nations  which  he  had  subdued,  and  maintained  by  their 
arms;  and  that,  in  order  to  acquire  this  advantage,  all  distinctions  be- 
tween the  victors  aiid  vanquished  must  be  abolished,  and  his  European 
and  Asiatic  subjects  must  be  incorporated,  and  become  one  people,  by 
obeying  the  same  laws,  and  by  adopting  the  same  manners,  institutions, 
and  discipline. 

Liberal  as  thi*.  plan  of  policy  was,  and  well  adapted  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  in  view,  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  ideas  and 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  Greeks  had  such  an  high  opinion 
of  the  preeminence  to  which  they  were  raised  by  civilization  and  science, 
that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  acknowledged  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be 
of  the  same  species  with  themselves.  To  every  other  people  they  gave 
the  degrading  appellation  of  barbarians,  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
own  boasted  superiority,  they  asserted  a  right  of  dominion  over  them, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  use  their  own  expression,  as  the  soul  has  over 
the  body,  and  men  have  over  irrational  animals.  Extravagant  as  this 
pretension  may  now  appear,  it  found  admission,  to  the  disgrace  of 
ancient  philosophy,  into  all  the  schools.  Aristotle,  full  of  this  opinion, 
in  support  of  which  he  employs  arguments  more  subtile  than  solid', 
advised  Alexander  to  eovern  the  Greeks  like  subjects,  and  the  barbarians 
as  slaves;  to  consider  the  former  as  companions,  the  latter  as  creatures 
of  an  inferior  nature^.      But  the  sentiments  of  the  pupil  were  more 

*  Rcnncll,  Mem.  p.  114.  *  Aristot.  PolU.  i.  c.  3—7. 
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enlarged  than  those  of  his  master^  and  his  experience  in  governing  men, 
taught  the  monarch  what  the  speculative  science  of  the  philosopher  did 
not  discover.  Soon  after  the  victory  at  Arbela,  Alexander  himself,  and, 
by  his  persuasion,  many  of  his  olQcers,  assumed  the  Persian  dress,  and 
conformed  to  several  of  their  customs.  At  the  same  time,  he  encouraged 
the  Persian  nobles  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  Macedonians,  to  leurn 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  acouire  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  ele- 
gant writers  in  that  tongue,  which  were  then  universally  studied  and 
admired.  In  order  to  render  the  union  more  complete,  he  resolved  to 
marry  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius,  and  chose  wives  for  a  hundred  of 
his  principal  officers  in  the  most  illustrious  Persian  families.  Their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  festivity,  and  with  high 
exultation  of  the  conquered  people.  In  imitation  of  them,  above  ten 
thousand  Macedonians  of  inferior  rank,  married  Persian  women ;  to  each 
of  whom  Alexander  gave  nuptial  presents,  as  a  testimony  of  bis  appro- 
bation of  their  conduct'. 

But  assiduously  as  Alexander  laboured  to  unite  his  European  and 
Asiatic  subjects  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties,  he  did  not  trust  entirely 
to  the  success  of  that  measure  for  the  security  of  his  new  conquests. 
In  every  province  which  he  subdued,  he  made  choice  of  proper  stations, 
where  he  built  and  fortified  cities,  in  which  he  placed  garrisons  com- 
posed partly  of  such  of  the  natives  as  conformed  to  the  Grecian  manners 
and  discipline,  and  partly  of  such  of  his  European  subjects,  as  were 
worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service,  and  wished  for  repose,  and  a  per> 
manent  establishment.  These  cities  were  numerous,  and  served  not 
only  as  a  chain  of  posts  to  keep  open  the  communication  between  the 
different  provinces  of  his  dominions,  but  as  places  of  strength  to  overawe 
and  curb  the  conquered  people.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  new  subjects, 
who  had  been  disciplined  in  these  cities,  and  armed  after  the.  European 
fashion,  appeared  before  Alexander  in  Susa,  and  were  formed  by  him 
into  that  compact  solid  body  of  infantry,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
phalanx,  which  constituted  the  strength  of  a  Macedonian  army.  But 
m  order  to  secure  entire  authority  over  this  new  corps,  as  well  as  to 
render  it  more  effective,  he  appointed  that  every  officer  in  it  intrusted 
with  command,  either  superior  or  subaltern,  should  be  European.  As 
the  ingenuity  of  nu^nkind  naturally  has  recourse  in  similar  situations  to 
the  same  expedients,  the  European  powers,  who  now  in  their  Indian 
territories  employ  numerous  boaies  of  the  natives  in  their  service,  have, 
in  forming  the  establishment  of  these  troops,  adopted  the  same  maxims ; 
and,  probably  without  knowing  it,  have  modelled  their  battalions  of 
Seapoys  upon  the  same  principles  .as  Alexander  did  his  phalanx  of 
Persians. 

The  farther  Alexander  pushed  his  conquests  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  his  dominions, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  build  and  to  fortify  a  greater  number  of  cities. 
Several  of  these  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Caspian  sea  are  mentioned 
by  various  authors;  and  in  India  itself,  he  founded  two  cities  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Hyduspes,  and  a  third  on  the  Accsines,  both  navigable 
rivers,  which,  alter  uniting  their  streams,  fall  into  the  Indus'.      From 

*  Arrian,  lib.  vU.  c.  4.     Plut.  de  Fori.  Alex.  p.  504.     Sec  fiott  viii. 
3  See  \otc  ix. 
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tiie  choice  of  such  situations,  it  is  obvious  that  he  intended,  by  means  of 
these  cities,  to  keep  open  a  communication  with  India,  not  only  by 
land,  but  by  sea.  It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  latter  of  these 
objects,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  he  examined  the  navigation  of 
the  Indus  with  so  much  attention.  With  the  same  view,  on  his  return 
(o  Susa,  he,  in  person,  surveyed  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  gave  directions  to  remove  the  cataracts,  or  dams,  with  which 
the  ancient  monarchs  of  Persia,  induced  by  a  peculiar  precept  of  their 
religion,  which  enjoined  them  to  guard  with  the  utmost  care  against 
defiling  any  of  the  elements,  had  constvucte^  near  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers,  in  order  to  shut  out  their  subjects  from  any  access.to  the  ocean'. 
By  opening  the  navigation  in  this  manner,  he  proposed  that  the  valuable 
commodities  of  India  should  be  conveyed  from  the  Persian  gulf  into 
the  interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  while  by  the  Arabian  gulf 
they  should  be  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the.  rest  of  tho 
world. 

Grand  and  extensive  as  these  schemes  were,  the  precautions  employed^ 
aod  the  arrangements  made  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  were  so 
various  and  so  proper,  that  Alexander  had  good  reason  to  entertain 
sanguine  hopes  of  their  proving  successful.  At  the  time  when  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  his  soldiers  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  operations 
iu  India,  he  was  not  thirty  years  of  oge  complete..  At  this  enterprising 
period  of  life,  a  prince  of  a  spirit  so  active,  persevering,  and  indefatig- 
able, must  have  soon  found  means  to  resume  a  favourite  measure  on 
which  he  had  been  long  intent.  If  he  had  invaded  India  a  second  time, 
lie  would  not,  as  formerly,  have  been  obliged  to  force  his  way  through 
hostile  and  unexplored  regions,  opposed  at  every  step  by  nations  and 
tribes  of  barbarians,  whose  names  had  never  reached  Greece.  All  Asia, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  would 
then  have  been  subject  to  his  dominion ;  and  through  that  immense 
stretch  of  country  he  had  established  such  a  chain  of  cities,  or  fortified 
stations',  that  his  armies  might  have  continued  their  march  with  safety, 
Hnd  have  found  a  regular  succession  of  inasazines  provided  for  their 
subsistence.  Nor  would  it  have  been  diflicult  for  him  to  bring  into  the 
field  forces  suQicient  to  have  achieved  the  conquest  of  a  country  so 
populous  and  extensive  as  India.  Having  armed  and  disciplined  his 
(subjects  in  the  east  like  Europeans,  they  would  have  been  ambitious  to 
imitate^  and. to  equal  their  instructors;  and  Alexander  luight  have  drawn 
recruits,  not  from  bis  scanty  domains  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  but 
from  the  vast  regions  of  Asia,  which,  in  every  age,  has  covered  the 
<'arth,  and  astonished  mankind  with  its  numerous  armies.  When  at 
the  head  of  such  a  formidable  power  he  had  reached  the  confines  of 
India,  he  might  have  entered  it  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
those  in  his  first  expedition,  lie  had. secured  a  firm  footing  there,  partly 
by  means  of  the  garrisons  that  he  left  in  the  three  cities  which  he  had 
built  and  fortified,  and  partly  by  bis  alliance  with  Taxiles  and  Porus. 
These  two  Indian  princes,  won  by  Alexander's  humanity  and  benefi- 
cence, which,  as  they  were  virtues  seldoui  displayed  in  the  ancient 

*   Arrian,  lib.  vi.  c.  7.     Strabo.  lib.  xv'u  p.  1074,  etc.     Sec  Nolc  x. 
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mode  of  carrying  on  war,  excited,  of  course^  an  higher  degree  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude,  had  continued  steady  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Macedonians*  Reinforced  by  their  troops,  and  guided  by  their  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  he  had  acquired  in  his 
former  campaigns,  Alexander  must  have  made  rapid  progress  in  a 
country,  where  every  invader,  from  his  tune  to  the  present  age,  has 
proved  successful. 

But  this  and  all  his  other  splendid  schemes  were  terminated  at  once 
bv  his  untimely  death.     In  consequence  of  that,  however,  events  took 

f>lace,  which  illustrate  and  confirm  the  justness  of  the  precedmg  specu- 
ations  and  conjectures  by  evidence  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory. 
When  that  great  empire,  which  the  superior  genius  of  Alexander  had 
kept  united  and  in  subjection,  no  longer  felt  his  superintending  contronl, 
it  broke  into  pieces,  and  its  various  provinces  were  seised  by  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  and  parcelled  out  among  them.  From  ambition,  emula- 
tion, and  personal  animosity,  they  soon  turned  their  arms  against  one 
another;  and  as  several  of  the  leaders  were  equally  eminent  for  political 
abilities  and  for  military  skill,  the  contest  was  maintained  long,  and 
carried  on  with  frequent  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Amidst  the  various 
convulsions  and  revolutions  which  these  occasioned,  it  was  found  that 
the  measures  of  Alexander  for  the  preservation  of  bis  conquests  had  been 
concerted  with  such  sagacity,  that,  upon  the  final  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity, the  Macedonian  dominion  continued  to  be  established  in  every 
part  of  Asia,  and  not  one  province  had  shaken  oiT  the  yoke.  Even  India, 
the  most  remote  of  Alexander's  conquests,  quietly  submitted  to  Pylho, 
the  son  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  to  Seleucus,  who  successively  ob- 
tained dominion  over  that  part  of  Asia.  Porus  and  Taxiles,  notwith- 
standing the  death  of  their  benefactor,  neither  declined  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Macedonians,  nor  made  i^ny  attempt  to  recover 
independence. 

During  the  contests  for  power  and  superiority  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  who,  in  every  effort  ot  enterprising  ambition, 
was  inferior  to  none  of  them,  having  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  comprehended  under  the  name  of  L'pper 
Asia,  considered  those  countries  of  India  which  bad  been  subdued  by 
Alexander,  as  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian  empire  of 
which  he  was  now  the  sovereign.  Seleucus,  like  all  the  officers  formed 
under  Alexander,  entertained  such  high  ideas  of  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  as  induced 
him  to  march  into  that  country,  partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  his 
own  authority  there,  and  partly  m  order  to  curb  Sandracottus,  who 
having  lately  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  nation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  threatened  to  attack  the  Macedonians, 
whose  Indian  territories  bordered  on  his  dominions.  Unfortunately  no 
account  of  this  expedition,  which  seems  to  have  been  splendid  and  suc- 
cessful, has  reached  our  times,  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  he  advanced 
considerably  beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of  Alexander's  progress  in 
India*,  and  would  probably  have  proceeded  much  farther,  if  he  had  not 
been  constrained  to  stop  short  in  bis  career,  in  order  to  oppose  Antigo- 

^  See  Note  xU, 
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Dus»  who  was  preparing  to  invade  his  dominions  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
luidable  army.  Before  he  began  his  march  towards  the  Euphrates^  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus;  in  consequence  of  which»  that 
monarch  quietly  retained  the  kingdom  he  had  acquired.  But  the  powers 
and  possessions  of  the  Macedonians  seemed  to  have  remained  unim- 
paired during  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  which  terminated  forty-two  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

With  a  view  of  cultivating  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Sandracottus, 
Seleucus  made  choice  of  Megasthenes,  an  officer,  who,  from  his  having 
accompanied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India,  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
seat  him  as  his  ambassador  to  Palihothra '.     In  this  famous  capital  of 
the  Prasii,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Megasthenes  resided 
several  years,  and  was  probably  the  first  European  who  ever  beheld 
that  mighty  river,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  ancient  continent  in  mag- 
nitude', and  no  less  distinguished  by  the  fertility  of  the  countries  through 
which  it  flows.     This  journey  of  Megasthenes  to  Palihothra  made  Euro- 
peans acquainted  with  a  large  extent  of  country,  of  which  they  had  not 
hitherto  any  knowledge;  for  Alexander  did  not  advance  farther  towards 
the  south-east  than  that  part  of  t,he  river  Hydraotes  or  Raikvee,  where 
the  modern  city  of  Lah6r  is  situated :  and  Palihothra,  the  site  of  which, 
as  it  is  a  capital  position  in  the  geography  of  ancient  India,  I  have 
investigated  with  the  utmost  attention,  appears  to  me  the  same  with  that 
of  the  modern  city  of  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great 
rivers,  Jumna  and  Ganges^    As  the  road  from  Labor  to  Allahabad  runs 
through  some  of  the  most  cultivated  and  opulent  provinces  of  India,  the 
more  the  country  was  explored,  the  idea  of  its  value  rose  higher.  Accord- 
ingly, what  Megasthenes  observed  during  his  progress  to  Palihothra, 
and  his  residence  there,  made  such  an  impression  upon  his  own  mind, 
as  induced  him  to  publish  an  ample  account  of  India,  in  order  to  make 
his  countrymen  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  importance.   From 
his  writings  the  ancients  seem  to  have  derived  almost  all  their  knowledge 
of  the  interior  state  of  India ;  and  from  comparing  the  three  most  ample 
accounts  of  it,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Arrian,  they  appear 
manifestly,  from  their  near  resemblance,  to  be  a  transcript  of  his  words. 
But,  unfortunately,  Megasthenes  was  so  fond  of  the  marvellous,  that  he 
mingled  with  the  truths  which  he  related,  many  extravagant  fictions; 
and  to  him  may  be  traced  the  fabulous  tales  of  men  with  ears  so  large 
tliat  they  could  wrap  themselves  up  in  them,  of  others  with  a  single  eye, 
without  mouths,  without  noses,  with  long  feet,  and  toes  turned  back- 
wards; of  people  only  three  spans  in  height,  of  wild  men  with  heads  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  of  ants  as  larse  as  foxes  thalf  dug'up  gold,  and 
many  other  things  no  less  wonderful^.     The  extracts  from  his  narrative 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  other  writers, 
seem  not  to  be  entitled  to  credit,  unless  when  they  are  supported  by 
internal  evidence,  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  ancient 
authors,  or  when  they  coincide  with  the  experience  of  modern  times. 
His  account,  however,  of  the  dimensions  and  geography  of  India  is 

'  8lrabo«  lib.  ii.  p.  121,  etc.     Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  pa.«aiin.  ^  A<*e  Note  xiii. 

>  See  Note  i^if .  '  «  Strabo,  lib.  xx.  p.  1052,  A.  1057,  G. 
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curious  and  accurate.  His  description  of  the  power  and  opuieoce  of 
the  Prasii  perfectly  resembles  that  which  might  have  been  given  of  some 
of  the  greater  stales  in  the  modern  Ihdostan,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  mabometan  or  European  power  in  India,  and  is  consonant  to  the 
accounts  which  Alexander  had  received  concerning  that  people.  He  was 
informed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they  were  prepared  to 
oppose  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  an  army  consisting  of 
twenty  thousand  cavalry^  two  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  two  thou- 
sand armed  chariots';  and  Meeasthenes  relates,  that  he  had  an  audience 
of  Sandracottus  in  a  place  where  he  was  encamped  with  an  army  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men'.  The  enormous  dimensions  which  he 
assigns  to  Palibothra,  of  no  less  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in 
breadth,  and  surrounded  by  walls  in  which  there  were  five  hundred  and 
seventy  towers,  and  sixty-four  gates,  would  probably  have  been  ranked 
by  Europeans  among  the  wonders  which  he  delighted  to  relate,,  if  they 
were  not  now  well  acquainted  with  the  rambling  manner  in  which  the 
cities  of  India  were  built,  and  did  not  know  with  certainty  that,  both  in 
former  and  in  the  present  times,  it  might  boast  of  cities  still  more 
extensive  \ 

This  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to  Sandracottus,  and  another  of  Diama- 
chus  to  his  son  and  successor  Allitrochidas,  are  the  last  transactions  of 
the  Syrian  monnrchs  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  account^.  Nor 
can  we  either  fix  with  accuracy  the  time,  or  describe  the  manner  ia 
which  their  possessions  in  India  were  wrested  from  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  country  soon  after  the 
death  of  Seleucus^ 

But  though  the  great  monarehs  of  Syria  lost,  about  this  period, 
those  provinces  in  India  which  had  been  subject  to  their  dominions, 
the  Greeks  in  a  smaller  kingdom,  composed  of  some  fragments  of  Alex- 
ander's empire,  still  maintained  an  intercourse  with  India,  and  even 
made  some  considerable  acquisition  of  territory  there^  This  was  the 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  oridnally  subject  to  Seleucus,  but  wrested  from 
his  son  or  grandson,  and  rendered  an  independent  state,  about  sixty- 
nine  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Concerning  the  transactions 
of  this  kingdom,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  gleaning  a  few  imperfect 
hints  in  ancient  authors.  From  them  we  learn  that  its  commerce  with. 
India  was  great;  that  the  conquests  of  the  Bactrian  kings  in  that  country, 
were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Alexander  himself;  and  particularly 
that  they  recovered  possession  of  the  district  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  which,  he  had  subdued ^  Each  of  the  six  princes  who  reigned 
in  Bactria,  carried  on  military  operations  in  India  with  such  success, 
that  they  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country;  and  proud 
of  the  conquests  which  they  had  made,  as  well  as  of  the  extensive  domi^ 
nions  over  which  they  reigned,  some  of  them  assumed  the  lofty  title  of 
'  great  king,'  which  distinguished  the  Persian  monarehs  in  the  days  of 
their  highest  splendour.     But  we  should  not  have  knmvn  how  long  this. 

1  Diod.  Sicul.  Ub.  xvii.  p.  232.     Q.  Curt.  lib.  U.  c.  2. 

2  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1035.  C.  >  Keiineli,  Mem.  p.  40,  50. 

*  Sec  Nole  XV,  »  Justin,  lib.  xv.  c.  4. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  p.  785,  D.  lib.  \v.  p.  1006,  B.    Jiukiu.  lib.  xli.  c.  4.     Bayer,  ili»L 
Rcgai  Grsecor.  Bactnan.  paMim. 
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kingdom  of  Bactria  subsisted,  or  in  what  manner  it  terminated,  if  M.  de 
Guignes  had  not  called  in  the  historians  of  China  to  supply  the  defects 
of  toe  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  By  them  we  are  informed,  that  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  before  the  christian  aera,  a  powerful 
borde  of  Tartars,  pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the  confines  of 
ChiDa,  and  obliged  to  move  towards  the  west  by  the  pressure  of  a  more 
numerous  body  that  rolled  on  behind  them,  passed  the  Jaxartes,  and, 

touring  in  upon  Bactria,  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that 
ingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks'  there,^ after  it 
had  been  established  near  one  hundred  and  thirty  years*. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Por- 
tuguese, by  doubling  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  communica- 
tion with  the  east,  and  carried  their  victorious  arms  into  every  part  of 
India,  no  European  power  acouired  territory,  or  established  its  dominion 
there.  During  this  long  period,  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years, 
all  schemes  of  conquest  in  India  seem  to  have  been  totally  relinquished, 
and  nothing  more  was  aimed  at  by  any  nation,  than  to  secure  an  inter- 
course of  trade  with  that  opulent  country. 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  the  seal  of  this  intercourse  was  established;  and 
it  is  not  without  surprise  that  we  observe  how  soon  and  how  regularly 
the  commerce  with  the  east  came  to  be  carried  on  by  that  channel,  in 
>^hich  the  sagacity  of  Alexander  destined  it  to  flow.     Ptolemy,  the  son 
ofLagus,  as  soon  as  he  took  possession  of  Egypt,  established  the  seat  of 
government  in  Alexandria.     By  some  exertions  of  authority,  and  many 
acts  of  liberality,  but  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  his  mild  and  equal  adminis- 
tration, he  drew  such  a  number  of  inhabitants  to  this  favourite  residence, 
that  it  soon  Lecame  a  populous  and  wealthy  city.    As  Ptolemy  deserved 
and  had  possessed  the  confidence  of  Alexander  more  perfectly  than  any 
ofhis  officers,  he  knew  well  that  his  chief  object  in  founding  Alexandria 
was  to  secure  the  advantages  arising  from  the  trade  with  India.   A  long 
and  prosperous  reign  was  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  that  object ; 
and  though  aqcient  authors  have  not  enabled  us  to  trace  the  steps  which 
the  first  Ptolciny  took  for  this  purpose,  we  have  a  striking  evidence  of 
his  extraordinary  attention  to  naval  affairs,  in  his  erecting  a  lighthouse 
ou  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  mouth  6f  the  harbour  of  Alexandria ',*  a 
work  of  such  magnificence,  as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.     With  respect  to  the  commercial  arrangements  of  his 
oon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  we  have  more  perfect  information.    In  order 
to  bring  the  trade  with  India,  which  began  to  revive  at  Tyre,  its  ancient 
station^  to  centre  in  Alexandria,  he  set  about  forming  a  canal,  an  hun- 
dred cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  cubits  in  depth,  between  Arsinoe  on 
the  Red  sea,  not  far  from  the  situation  of  the  modern  Suez,  and  the 
Peleusiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  by  means  of  which  the  produc- 
tions of  India  might  have  been  conveyed  to  that  capital  wholly  by  water. 
But  either  on  account  of  some  danger  apprehended  from  completing  it, 
that  work  was  never  finished;  or  from  the  slow  and  dangerous  naviga- 
tion towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  sea,  this  canal  was  found 
to  be  of  ^o  little  use,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  with 

*  Mim.  de  Litterat.  torn.  ixv.  p.  17,  elc.  '  See  Note  xvi. 

'  Strdbo,  lib.  Evu.  p.  1140,  C.  *  Sliabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  iO»0,  A.  | 
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India,  he  built  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  that  sea,  almost  under  the 
tropic,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Berenice'.  This  new  city  soon 
became  the  staple  of  the  trade  with  India'.  From  Berenice  the  goods 
were  transported  by  land  to  Coptus,  a  city  three  miles  distant  from  the 
Nile,  but  which  had  a  communication  with  that  river  by  a  navigable 
canal,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remains',  and  thence  carried  dowD 
the  stream  to  Alexandria.  The  distance  between  Berenice  and  Coptus 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  two  hundred  and  Hdj-eighi  Roman  miles,  and 
the  road  lay  through  the  desert  of  Thebais,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
water.  But  the  attention  of  a  powerful  monarch  made  provision  for 
supplying,  this  want,  by  searching  for  springs;  and  wherever  these  Mere 
found  he  built  inns,  or  more  probably  in  the  eastern  style  caravauseras, 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants^.  In  this  channel  the  intercourse 
between  the  east  and  west  continued  to  be  carried  on  during  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  as  long  as  Egypt  remained  an  independent  kingdom. 

The  ships  destined  for  India  took  their  departure  from  Berenice, 
and  sailing,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  navigation,  along  the 
Arabian  shore,  to  the  promontory  Syagrus,  now  cape  Rasalgale,  hold 
their  course  along  the  coast  of  Persia,  either  directly  to  Pattala,  now 
Tatta,  at  the  head  of  the  lower  Delta  of  the  Indus,  or  to  some  other 
emporium  on  the  west  coast  of  India.  To  this  part  of  India,  which 
Alexander  had  visited  and  subdued,  the  commerce  under  the  proteclioa 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  seems  to  have  been  confined  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Afterwards  a  more  convenient  course  was  followed,  and 
from  cape  Rasalgatc  vessels  sailed  in  a  direct  course  to  Zizerus.  This, 
according  to  M.  de  Montesquieu^,  was  the  kingdom  of  Sigertis,  on  the 
seacoast  adjacent  to  the  fcnouth  of  the  Indus,  conquered  by  the  Greek 
monarchs  of  Bactria :  according  to  major  Rennell^,  it  was  a  port  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Ancient  authors  have  not  con- 
veyed such  information,  as  will  enfible  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty, 
which  of  these  two  opposite  opinions  is  best  founded.  Nor  can  we 
point  out  with  accuracy,  what  were  the  other  ports  in  India  which  the 
merchants  from  Berenice  frequented,  when  that  trade  was  first  opened. 
As  they  sailed  in  vessels  of  small  burthen,  which  crept  timidly  along 
the  coast,  it  is  probable  that  their  voyages  were  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  that  under  the  Ptolemies  no  considerable  pro- 
gress was  made  in  the  discovery  of  India?. 

From  this  monopoly  of  the  commerce  by  sea  between  the  east  and 
west,  which  Egypt  long  enjoyed,  it  derived  that  extraordinary  degree 
of  opulence  and  power  for  which  it  was  conspicuous.  In  modern  times* 
acquainted  with  the  vigilant  and  enterprising  activity  of  commercial 
rivalship,  there  is  hardly  any  circumstance  in  ancient  story  which 
appears  more  surprising,  than  that  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  should  have 
been  permitted  to  engross  this  lucrative  trade  without  competition,  or 
any  attempt  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands;  especially  as  the  powerful 
monarchs  of  Syria  might,  from  the  Persian  gulf,  have  carried  on  an 
intercourse  with  the  same  parts  of  India,  by  a  shorter  and  safer  course 

<  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  1156.  D.     Piin.  Nat.  Ilist.  lib.  vi.  c.  29. 

»  See  Note  xvii.  »  U'Anvillc.  Mem.  dc  i*JSgypte,  p.  21. 

«  Strabo,  Ub.  xvii.  p.  1157,  D.  1169.  >  L'Eiiprit  deg  Lois,  liv.  xxi,  c.  7. 

*  Introduct.  p.  xxxvii.  '  Sec  Note  xviii. 
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of  oayigation.     Different  considerations  seem  to  have  induced  tbem  so 
tamely  to  relinquish  all  the  obvious  advantages  of  this  commerce.     The 
kings  of  Egjrpt,  by  their  attention  to  maritime  affairs,  had  formed  a 
powerful  fleet,  which  gave  them  such  decided  command  of  the  sea, 
that  they  could  have  crushed  with  ease  any  rival  in  trade.     No  com- 
mercial mtercourse  seems  ever  to  have  been  carried  on  by  sea  between 
Persia  and  India.     The  Persians  had  such  an  insuperable  aversion  to 
that  element,  or  were  so  much  afraid  of  foreign  invasion,  that  their 
monarchs,  as  I  have  already  observed,  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
great  rivers,  which  gave  access  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  by 
artificial  works.      As  their  subjects,  however,  were  no  less  desirous 
than  the  people  around  them  to  possess  the  valuable  productions  and 
elegant  manufactures  of  India,  these  were  conveyed  to  all  the  parts  of 
their  extensive  dominions  by  land-carriage.     The  commodities  destined 
for  the  supply  of  the  northern  provinces,  were  transported  on  camels 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Oxns,  down  the  stream  of 
which  they  were  carried  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  distributed,  partly  by 
land-carriage,  and  partly  by  navigable  rivers,  through  the  different 
countries,  bounded,  on  one  hand,  by  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  other, 
by  the  Euxine  sea*.    The  commodities  of  India  intended  for  the  southern 
and  interior  provinces,  proceeded  by  land  from  the  Caspian  gates  to 
some  of  the  great  rivers,  by  which  they  were  circulated  through  every 
part  of  the  country.     This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  intercourse  with 
India,  while  the  Persian  empire  was  governed  by  its  native  princes;  and 
it  has  been  observed  in  every  age,  that  when  any  branch  of  commerce 
has  got  into  a  certain  channel,  although  it  may  be  neither  the  most 
proper  nor  the  most  commodious  one,  it  requires  long  time^  and  con- 
siderable efforts,  to  give  it  a  different  direction''. 

To  all  these  reasons  for  suffering  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  to  continue 
in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  trade  with  India  by  sea,  another  may 
be  added.  Many  of  the  ancients,  by  an  error  in  geography  extremely 
unaccountable,  and  in  which  they  persisted,  notwithstanding  repeated 
opportunities  of  obtaining  more  accurate  information,  believed  the 
Caspian  sea  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Nortliern  ocean;  aud  the  kings 
of  Syria  might  hope  by  that  means  to  open  a  communication  with  Europe, 
and  to  circulate  through  it  the  valuable  productions  of  the  east,  without 
intruding  into  those  seas,  the  navigation  of  which  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
seemed  to  consider  as  their  exclusive  right.  This  idea  nad  been  early 
formed  by  the  Greeks,  when  they  became  masters  of  Asia.  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  first  and  most  sagacious  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  assassinated,  entertained  thoughts  of  forming  a  junction 
between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  by  a  cauaP;  and  if  this  could  have 
been  effected,  his  subjects,  besides  the  extension  of  their  trade  in  Europe, 
might  have  supplied  all  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Asia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine  sea,  as  well  as  many  of  those  which  stretch  eastward  from 
the  Caspian,  with  the  productions  of  India.  As  those  countries,  though 
now  thinly  inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men  destitute  of  industry 
and  of  wealth,  were  in  ancient  times  extremely  populous,  and  filled  with 

<  Strabo,  lib.  xu.  p.  776,  D.     Plin.  Nat.  Hut.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

>  See  Note  zix.  >  Plin,  Nat.  Uist.  lib.  fi.  c.  11. 
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great  and  opulent  cities,  this  must  have  been  considered  as  a  branch 
of  commerce  of  such  magnitude  and  value,  as  to  render  the  securing  of 
it  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  powerful  monarch. 

But  while  the  uionarchs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  laboured  with  emulation 
and  ardour  to  secure  to  their  subjects  all  the  advantages  of  the  Indian 
trade,  a  power  arose  in  the  west  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  The  Romans, 
by  the  vigour  of  their  military  institutions,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
political  conduct,  having  rendered  themselves  masters  of  all  Italy  and 
oicily,  soon  overlurned  the  rival  republic  of  Carthage,  subjected  Mace- 

A.c  S6.  donia  and  Greece,  extended  their  dominion  over  Syria,  and  at  last 
turned  their  victorious  arms  against  Egypt,  the  only  kingdom  remaining 
of  those  established  by  tbe  successors  of  Alexander  the  great.  After  a 
series  of  events  which  belong  not  to  the  subject  of  this  Disquisition. 
Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  reduced  into  the  form  of 

A.C.80.  a  Roman  province  by  Augustus.  Aware  of  its  great  importance,  he, 
with  that  provident  sagacity  which  distinguishes  his  character,  not  only 
reserved  it  as  one  of  the  provinces  subject  immediately  to  imperial 
authority,  but  by  various  precautions,  well  known  to  every  scholar,  pro- 
vided for  its  security.  This  extraordinary  solicitude  seems  to  have 
proceeded  not  only  from  considering  Egypt  as  one  of  the  chief  granaries 
on  which  the  capital  depended  for  subsistence,  but  as  the  seat  of  that 
lucrative  commerce  which  had  enabled  its  ancient  monarchs  to  amass 
such  enormous  wealth,  as  excited  the  admiration  and  envy  of  other 
princes,  and  produced,  when  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  empire, 
a  considerable  alteration  both  in  the  value  of  property,  and  the  state 
of  manners,  in  Rome  itself. 
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IIVTERC01JRSE  WITH  INDIA,  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  l>OMIMON 
IN  EGYPT,  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THAT  KINGDOM  BY  THE  MAH0MEDAK8. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  and  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom  to  a  province  of  their  empire,  the  trade  with  India  continued 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  same  mode,  under  their  powerful  protection : 
Rome,  enriched  with  the  spoils  and  the  tribute  of  almost  all  the  known 
world,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  luxuries  of  every  kind.  Among  people 
of  this  description,  the  productions  of  India  have  always  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation.  The  capital  of  the  greatest  empire  ever  esta- 
blished in  Europe,  filled  with  citizens,  who  had  now  no  occupation, 
but  to  enjoy  and  dissipate  the  wealth  accumulated  by  their  ancest6rs, 
demanded  every  thing  elegant,  rare,  or  costly,  which  tnat  remote  region 
could  furnish,  in  order  to  support  its  pomp,  or  heighten  its  pleasures. 
To  supply  this  demand,  new  and  extraordinary  efforts  became  requisite, 
and  the  commerce  with  India  increased  to  a  decree,  which,  as  I  have 
observed  in  another  place',  will  appear  astonishing  even  to  the  present 
age,  in  which  that  branch  of  trade  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the 
practice  or  conception  of  any  former  period. 

Besides  the  Indian  commodities  imported  into  the  capital  of  the  empire 
from  Egypt,  the  Romans  received  an  additional  supply  of  them  by 
another  mode  of  conveyance.  From  the  earliest  times,  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  communication  between  Mesopotamia,  and  other 

Erovinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  those  parts  of  Syria  and 
alestine,  which  lay  near  the  Mediterranean.  The  migration  of  Abram 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Sichem  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  an  instance 
of  this*.  The  journey  through  the  desert,  which  separated  these 
countries,  was  much  facilitated  by  its  affording  one  station  abounding 
with  water,  and  capable  of  cultivation.     As  the  intercourse  increased, 

<  Higt.  or  America,  p.  27.  >  Genesu,  zi.  xii. 
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the  possession  of  this  station  became  an  object  of  so  much  importance, 
that  Solomon,  when  he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  extension  of 
commerce  among  his  subjects,  built  a  fenced  city  there'.  Its  Syrian 
name  of  '  Tadmor'  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  Greek  one  of  '  Palmyra,' 
are  both  descriptive  of  its  situation  in  a  spot  adorned  with  palm  trees. 
This  is  not  only  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  but  surrounded  by  a 
portion  of  fertile  land,  which*,  though  of  no  great  extent,  renders  it  a 
delightful  habitation  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands  and  an  inhospitable 
desert.  Its  happy  position,  at  the  distance  of  eighty-fiye  miles  from 
the  river  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  from 
the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean',  induced  its  inhabitants  to  enter 
with  ardour  into  the  trade  of  conveying  commodities  from  one  of  these 
to  the  other.  As  the  most  valuable  productions  of  India,  brought  up 
the  Euphratesfrom  the  Persian  gulf,  are  of  such  small  bulk  as  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  long  land-carriage,  this  trade  soon  became  so  considerable, 
that  the  opulence  and  power  of  Palmyra  increased  rapidly.  Its  govern- 
ment was  of  the  form  which  is  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  a  commercial 
city,  republican;  and  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  situation,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  long  maintained  its  independence^, 
though  surrounded  by  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours.  Under  the 
Syrian  monarchs  descended  from  Seleucus,  it  attained  to  its  highest 
degree  of  splendour  and  wealth,  one  great  source  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  tne  supplying  their  subjects  with  Indian  commodities.  When 
Syria  submitted  to  the  irresistible  arms  of  Rome,  Palmyra  continued 
upwards  of  two  centuries  a  free  state,  and  its  friendship  was  courted 
wtth||emulation  and  solicitude  by  the  Romans,  and  their  rivals  for  empire, 
the  Parthians.  That  it  traded  with  both,  and  particularly  that  from  it 
Rome  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  empire  received  the  productions  of 
India,  we  learn  from  Appian,  an  author  of  good  credit^  But  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients  with  the  east,  I  should 
not  have  ventured,  upon  his  single  testimony,  to  mention  this  among 
the  channels  of  note  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  if  a  singular  discovery, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberal  curiosity  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  our  own  countrymen,  did  not  confirm  ^nd  illustrate  what  he  relates. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  sova^  gentlemen  of  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo,  incited  by  what  they  heard  in  the  east  concerm'ng 
the  wonderful  ruins  of  Palmyra,  ventured,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue 
and  danger  of  a  journey  through  the  desert,  to  visit  them*  To  their 
astonishment  they  beheld  a  fertile  spot  of  some  miles  in  extent,  arising 
like  an  island  out  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  covered  with  the  remains  of 
temples,  porticoes,  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works,  which,  in  mag- 
nificence and  splendour,  and  some  of  them  in  elegance,  were  not 
unworthy  of  Athens  or  of  Rome  in  their  most  prosperous  stale.  Allured 
by  their  description  of  them,  about  sixty  years  thereafter,  a  party  of  more 
enlightened  travellers,  having  reviewed  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  with  greater 

*  i  Kings,  iz.  18.     2  Chron.  Tiii.  4. 

>  In  a  formtfr  edition,  I  stated  the  distance  of  Palmyra  from  the  Euphrates  at  sixty  miles, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  at  t^o  hundred  and  three  miles.  Into  these  errors  1  was  led 
by  M.  d'Anville,  who,  in  his  M^moire  sur  I'Euphrate  et  le  Tigris,  a  work  published  in  old 
age,  did  not  retain  his  wonted  accuracy.  From  information  communicated  by  major 
Rennell,  J  have  substituted  the  true  distances. 

'  Ap|)ian.  de  Bello  Civil,  lib.  v.  p.  1076.  edit.  Tollii. 
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attention  and  more  scientific  skili^  declared  that  what  they  beheld  there 
exceeded  the  most  exalted  ideas  which  they  had  formed  concerning  it'. 

From  both  these  accounts,  as  well  as  from  recollecting  the  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  power  to  which  Palmyra  bad  attained,  when  Egypt, 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor  were  con- 
quered by  its  arms;  when  Odenatus,  its  chief  magistrate,  was  decorated 
with  the  imperial  purple,  and  Zenobia  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
the  east  with  Rome  under  one  of  its  most  warlike  emperors  ,*  it  is  evident 
that  a  state  which  could  derive  little  importance  from  its  original  ter- 
ritory, must  have  owed  its  aggrandizement  to  the  opulence  acquired  by 
extensive  commerce.  Of  tnis  the  Indian  trade  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  considerable  and  most  lucrative  branch.  But  it  is  a  cruel  morti- 
fication, in  searching  for  what  is  instructive  in  the  history  of  past  times, 
to  find  that  the  exploits  of  conquerors  who  have  desolated  the  earth, 
and  the  freaks  of  tyrants  who  have  rendered  nations  unhappy,  are 
recorded  with  minute  and  often  disgusting  accuracy,  while  the  discovery 
of  useful  arts,  and  the  progress  of  the  most  beneficial  branches  of  com- 
merce, are  passed  over  in  silence^  and  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

After  Che  conquest  of  Palmyra  by  Anrelian,  trade  never  revived  there. 
At  present,  a  few  miserable  huts  of  beggariv  Arabs  are  scattered  in  the 
courts  of  its  stately  temples,  or  deform  its  elegant  porticoes;  and  exhibit 
an  humiliating  contrast  to  its  ancient  magniuceuce. 

But  while  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Syria  exerted  their  activity  in 
order  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of  Rome  for  Indian  com- 
modities, ana  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts,  the  eagerness  of 
gain,  as  Pliny  observes,  brought  India  itself  nearer  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  their  voyages  to  that  country,  the  Greek  and 
Egyptian  pilots  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  regular  shifting  of  the 
periodical  winds  or  monsoons,  and  how  steadily  they  continued  to  blow 
during  one  part  of  the  year  from  the  east,  and  during  the  other  fi^m 
the  west.  Encouraged  by  attending  to  this  circumstance,  Hippalus,  the 
commander  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  ventured,  about  four- 
score years  after  Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  to  relinquish 
the  slow  and  circuitous  course  which  I  have  described,  and,  stretching 
boldly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  across  the  ocean,  was  carried 
by  the  western  monsoon  to  Musiris,  a  harbour  in  that  part  of  India,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast. 

This  route  to  India  was  held  to  be  a  discovery  of  such  importance, 
that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  inventor,  the  name  of 
Hippalus  was  eiven  to  the  wind  which  enabled  him  to  perform  the 
voyage '.  As  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  navigation  in  the 
ancient  world,  and  opened  the  best  communication  by  sea  between 
the  east  and<west  that  was  known  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  it  merits  a 
particular  description.  Fortunately,  Pliny  has  enabled  us  to  give  it  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy,  which  can  seldom  be  attained  in  tracing  the  naval 
or  commercial  operations  of  the  ancients.  From  Alexandria,  heobserves, 
to  Juliopolis  is  two  miles ;  there  the  cargo  destined  for  India  is  embarked 
on  the  Nile,  and  is  carried  to  Goptos,  which  is  distant  three  hundred  and 
three  miles,  and  the  voyage  is  usually  accomplished  in  twelve  days. 

<   Wood's  Rnini  of  Palmyra,  p.  37.  >  Perip.  Mar.  Erythr,  p.  52. 
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From  CoptoSy  goods  are  conveyed  b^  land-carriage  to  Berenice  on  the 
Arabian  gulf,  halting  at  different  stations  regulated  according  to  the  coa- 
yeniency  of  watering.  The  distance  between  these  cities  is.  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  miles.  On  account  of  the  heat,  the  caravan  travels  only 
during  the  night,  and  the  journey  is  finished  on  the  twelfth  day.  Fr(Mn 
Berenice,  ships  take  their  departure  about  midsummer,  and  in  thirty  days 
reach  Ocelis  [Gella]  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  Cane  [cape 
Fartaque]  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  Thence  they  sail,  in  forty  days, 
to  Musiris,  the* first  emporium  in  India.  They  begin  their  voyage  home- 
wards early  in  the  Egyptian  month  Thibi,  which  answers  to  our 
December;  they  sail  with  a  north-east  wind,  and,  when  they  enter  the 
Arabian  gulf,  meet  with  a  south  or  south-west  wind,  and  thus  complete 
the  voyage  in  less  than  a  year*. 

The  account  which  Pliny  gives  of  Musiris,  and  of  Barace,  another 
harbour  not  far  distant,  which  was  likewise  frequented  by  the  ships  from 
Berenice,  as  being  both  so  incommodious  for  trade  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  ports,  that  it  became  necessary  to  dischai^e  and  take 
in  the  cargoes  in  small  boats,  does  not  enable  us  to  fix  their  position 
with  perfect  accuracy.  This  description  applies  to  many  ports  on  the 
Malabar  coast :  but,  from  two  circumstances  mentioned  by  him;  one, 
that  they  are  not  far  distant  from  Coltonara,  the  country  which  produces 
pepper  in  great  abundance;  and  the  other,  that.  In  sailing  towards 
them,  the  course  lay  near  Nitrias,  the  station  of  the  pirates;  I  adopt 
the  opinion  of  major  Rennell,  that  they  were  situated  somewhere 
between  Goa  and  Tellicherry,  and  that  probably  the  modern  Meerzaw 
or  Merjee  is  the  Musiris  of  the  ancients,  and  Barcelore  their  Barace '. 

As  in  these  two  ports  was  the  principal  staple  of  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  India,  wnen  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  this  seems  to  be  the 
proper  place  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  commerce  which  the 
ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  carried  on  with  that  country,  and 
for  enumerating  the  commodities  most  in  request,  which  they  imported 
from  it.  But  as  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  thct  mode  of  regulating 
it,  were  little  attended  to  in  those  states  of  antiquity,  of  whose  transac* 
tions  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  their  historians  hardly  enter  into 
any  detail  concerning  a  subject  of  such  subordinate  importance  in  their 
political  system ;  and  it  is  mostly  from  brief  hints,  detached  facts,  and 
incidental  observations,  that  we  can  gather  information  concerning  it^. 

In  every  age,  it  has  been  a  commerce  of  luxury,  rather  than  of 
necessity,  which  has  been  carried  on  between  Europe  and  India.  Its 
elegant  manufactures,  spices,  and  precious  stones,  are  neither  objects 
of  desire  to  nations  of  simple  manners,  nor  are  such  nations  possessed 
of  wealth  sufficient  to  purchase  them.  But  at  the  time  the  Romans 
became  masters  of  the  Indian  trade,  they  were  not  only,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  in  that  stage  of  society  when  men  are  eager  to  obtain 
every  thing  that  can  render  the  enjoyment  of  life  more  exquisite,  or  add 
to  its  splendour,  but  they  had  acquired  all  the  fantastic  tastes  formed 
by  the  caprice  and  extravagance  of  wealth.  They  were,  of  consequence, 
highly  delighted  with  those  new  objects  of  gratification  with  which 

«  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  23.     Sec  Note  xx. 

2  Intfod.  p.  XXX vii.  >  See  Note  xxi. 
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India  supplied  them  in  such  abundance.  The  productions  of  that 
country,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same 
in  that  age  as  in  the  present.  But  the  taste  of  the  Romans  in  luxury 
differed,  in  many  respects,  from  that  of  modern  times;  and,  of  course, 
their  demands  from  India  diifered  considerably  from  ours. 

In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  demands  as  complete  as  possible, 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  make  some  observations  on  the  three  great 
articles  of  general  importation  from  India.  1.  Spices  and  aromatics. 
2.  Precious  stones  and  pearls.  -  3.  Silk.  And  then  I  shall  give  some 
account,  as  far  as  I  can  venture  to  do  it  from  authentic  information,  of 
the  assortment  of  cargoes,  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  for  the 
vessels  fitted  out  at  Berenice  for  dilTerent  ports  of  India. 

I.  Spices  and  aromatics.  From  the  mode  of  religious  worship  in  the 
heathen  world ;  from  the  incredible  number  of  their  deities,  and  of  the 
temples  consecrated  to  them,  the  consumption  of  frankincense  and  other 
aromatics,  which  were  used  in  every  sacred  function,  must  have  been 
very  great.  3ut  the  vanity  of  men  occasioned  a  greater  consumption 
of  these  fragrant  substances,  than  their  piety.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead;  and  they  deemed  it  a 
display  of  magnificence,  to  cover  not  only  the  body,  but  the  funeral  pile 
on  which  it  was  laid,  with  the  most  Costly  spices.  At  the  funeral  of 
Sylla,  two  hundred  and  ten  burthens  of  spices  were  strewed  upon  the 
pile.  Nero  is  reported  to  have  burnt  a  quantity  of  cinnamon  and  cassia 
at  the  funeral  of  Pappcea,  greater  than  the  countries  from  which  it  was 
imported  produced  in  one  year.  We  consume  in  heaps  these  precious 
substances  with  the  carcasses  of  the  dead,  says  Pliny :  we  offer  thent  to 
the  gods  only  in  grains  '•  It  was  not  from  India,  I  am  aware,  but  from 
Arabia,  that  aromatics  were  first  imported  into  Europe;  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  frankincense,  were  productions  of  that  country.  But 
the  Arabians  were  accustomed,  together  with  spices  of  native  growth, 
to  furnish  foreign  merchants  with  others  of  higher  value,  which  they 
brought  from  India,  and  the  regions  beyond  it.  The  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  Arabians  with  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  was  not  only  early 
but  considerable.  By  means  of  their  trading  caravans,  they  conveyed 
into  their  own  country  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  east,  among 
which  spices  held  a  chief  place.  In  every  ancient  account  of  Indian 
commodities,  spices  and  aromatics  of  various  kinds  form  a  principal 
article '.  Some  authors  assert  that  the  greater  part  of  those  purchased 
in  Arabia  were  not  the  growth  of  that  country,  but  brought  from  India^ 
That  this  assertion  was  well  founded,  appears  from  what  has  been 
observed  in  modern  times.  The .  frankincense  of  Arabia,  though 
reckoned  the  peculiar  and  most  precious  production  of  the  country,  is 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  imported  into  it  from  the  east ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  with  the  latter  that  the  Arabians  at  present  supply  the  extensive 
demands  of  various  provinces  of  Asia  for  this  commodity  4.  It  is  upon 
good  authority,  then,  that  I  have  mentioned  the  importation  of  spices  as 
one  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of  ancient  commerce  with  India. 

*  Nat.  Hut.  lib.  zii.  c.  18. 

2  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  22.  28.     Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  15«,  A.  lib.  xt.  p.  4018,  A. 

J  Strabo,  lib.  x?ii.  p.  1129,  G.  *  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  1* Arabic,  torn,  i.  p.  126. 
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Ill  the  Auguslaa  age,  an  entire  street  in  Rome  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  by  those  who  sold  frankincense,  pepper,  and  other  aro- 
malics  *. 

\  II.  Precious  stones,  together  with  which  pearls  may  be  classed,  seem 
to  be  the  article  next  in  value  imported  by  the  Romans  from  the  east. 
As  these  have  no  pretension  to  be  of  any  real  use,  their  value  arises 
entirely  from  their  beauty  and  their  rarity,  and  even  when  estimated 
most  moderately  is  always  hiffh.  But  among  nations  far  advanced  in 
luxury,  when  they  are  deemed  not  only  ornaments  but  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, the  vain  and  the  opulent  vie  so  eagerly  with  one  another  for  the 
possession  of  them,  that  they  rise  in  price  to  an  exorbitant  and  almost 
incredible  height.  Diamonds,  though  the  art  of  cutting  them  was  imper- 
fectly known  to  the  ancients,  held  an  high  place  in  estimation  among 
them,  as  well  as  among  us.  The  comparative  value  of  other  precious 
stones  varied  according  to  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  the  caprice  of 
fashion.  The  immense  number  of  them  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the 
laborious  care  with  which  he  describes  and  arranges  them*,  will  astonish, 
I  should  suppose,  the  most  skilful  lapidary  or  jeweller  of  modem  times, 
and  shows  the  high  request  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Romans. 

But  among  all  the  articles  of  luxury,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  given 
the  preference  to  pearls^.  Persons  of  every  rank  purchased  them  with 
eagerness;  they  were  worn  on  every  part  of  dress;  and  there  is  such  a 
difference,  both  in  size  and  in  value,  among  pearls,  that  while  such  as 
were  large  and  of  superior  lustre  adorned  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
smaller  ones  and  of  inferior  auality  gratified  the  vanity  of  persons  in  more 
huinble  stations  of  life.  Julius  Caesar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of 
Brutus,  with  a  pearl,  for  which  he  paid  forty-eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fiAy-seven  pounds.  The  famous  pearl  ear-rings  of  Cleo- 
patra were  in  value  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pounds^.  Precious  stones,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  pearls, 
were  found  not  only  in  India,  but  in  many  different  countries,  and  all 
were  ransacked  in  order  to  gratify  the  pride  of  Rome.  India,  however, 
furnished  the  chief  part,  and  its  productions  were  allowed  to  be  most 
abundant,  diversifiecl,  and  valuable. 

III.  Another  production  of  India  in  great  demand  at  Rome,  was  silk; 
and  when  we  recollect  the  variety  of  elegant  fabrics  into  which  itmajbe 
formed,  and  how  much  these  have  added  to  the  splendour  of  dress  and 
furniture,  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  held  in  such  estimation  by  a 
luxurious  people.  The  price  it  bore  was  exorbitant;  but  it  was  deemed 
a  dress  too  expensive  and  too  delicate  for  men^,  and  was  appropriated 
wholly  to  women  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  This,  however,  did 
not  render  the  demand  for  it  less  eager,  especially  after  the  example  of 
the  dissolute  Elagabalus  introduced  the  use  of  it  among  the  other  sex, 
and  accustomed  men  to  the  disgrace,  as  the  severity  of  ancient  ideas 
accounted  it,  of  wearing  this  effeminate  garb.  Two  circumstances 
concerning  the  traffic  of  silk  among  the  Romans  merit  observation. 
Contrary  to  what  usually  takes  place  in  the  operations  of  trade,  the 

1  Hor.  lib.  u.  Epist.  1. 

2  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvii.^^  s  See  Note  xxii. 
*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  c.  55.     See  Note  xxiii. 
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more  general  use  of  that  commodity  seems  not  to  have  increased  the 

Jiuantity  imported,  in  such  proportion  as  to  answer  the  growing  demand 
or  it,  and  the  price  of  silt  was  not  reduced  during  the  course  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its  being  first  known  in  Roml. 
In  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  it  still  continued  to  be  valued  at  its  weight  in 
gold.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  that  com- 
modity was  procured  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria.  They  had  no 
direct  intercourse  with  China,  the  only  country  in  which  the  silkworm 
was  then  reared,  and  its  labour  rendered  an  article  of  commerce.  All 
the  silk  which  they  purchased  in  the  different  ports  of  India  that  they 
frequented,  was  brought  thither  in  ships  of  the  country;  and  either  from 
some  defect  of  skill  in  managing  the  silkworm,  the  produce  of  its  inge- 
nious industry  among  the  Chmese  was  scanty,  or  the  intermediate 
dealers  found  greater  advantage  in  furnishing  the  market  of  Alexandria 
with  a  small  quantity  at  an  high  price,  than  to  lower  its  value  by 
increasing  the  quantity.  The  other  circumstance,  which  I  had  in  view, 
is  more  extraordinary,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  imperfect 
communication  of  the  ancients  with  remote  nations,  and  of  the  slender 
knowledge  which  they  had  of  their  natural  productions  or  arts.  Much 
as  the  manufactures  of  silk  were  admired,  and  often  as  silk  is  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  they  had  not,  for  several  centuries 
after  the  use  of  it  became  common,  any  certain  knowledge  either  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  this  favourite  article  of  ele- 
gance, or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced.  By  some,  silk  was 
supposed  to  be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or 
flowers;  others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  species  of  wool  or  cotton; 
and  even  those  who  had  learned  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  insect,  show, 
by  their  descriptions,  that  tney  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  formed '.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  event  that  happened 
in  the  sixth  century  of  the  christian  aera,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  take 
notice,  that  the  real  nature  of  silk  became  known  in  Europe. 

The  othep  commodities  usually  imported  from  India  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  account,  which  I  now  proceed  to  give,  of  the  cargoes  sent 
out  and  brought  home  in  the  ships  employed  in  the  trade  with  that 
country.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  Circumnavigation  of  the 
Erythraean  sea,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  a  curious  though  short  treatise,  less 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  which  enters  into  some  details  con- 
cerning commerce,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  any  ancient  writer. 
The  first  place  in  India,  in  which  the  ships  from  Egypt,  while  they  fol  - 
lowed  the  ancient  course  of  navigation,  were  accustomed  to  trade,  was 
Patala  in  the  river  Indus.  They  imported  into  it  woollen  cloth  of  a 
slight  fabric,  linen  in  chequer-work,  some  precious  stones,  and  some 
aromatics  unknown  in  India,  coral,  storax,  glass  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  some  wrought  silver,  money,  and  wine.  In  return  for  these,  they 
received  spices  of  various  kinds,  sapphires,  and  other  gems,  silk  stuffs, 
silk  thread,  cotton  cloths*,  and  black  pepper.  But  a  far  more  consider- 
able emporium  on  the  same  coast  was  Barygaza,  and  on  that  account, 
the  author,  whom  I  follow  here,  describes  its  situation,  and  the  mode  of 
approaching  it,  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy.     Its  situation  cor- 

1  See  Note  iziv.  See  Note  «&v. 
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responds  entirely  with  that  of  Baroach,  on  the  great  river  Nerbuddah, 
down  the  stream  of  which,  or  by  land-cavriage,  from  the  great  city  of 
Tagara  across  high  mountains  S  all  the  productions  of  the  interior 
country  were  conveyed  to  it.  The  articles  of  importation  and  exporta- 
tion in  this  great  mart  were  extensiye  and  various.  Besides  these  already 
mentioned,  our  author  enumerates  among  the  former,  Italian,  Greek 
and  Arabian  wines,  brass,  tin,  lead,  girdles  or  sashes  of  curious  texture, 
melilot,  white  glass,  red  arsenic,  black  lead,  gold  and  stiver  coia. 
Among  the  exports  he  mentions  the  onyx,  and  other  gems,  ivory,  myrrb, 
various  fabrics  of  cotton,  both  plain  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  and 
long  pepper'.  At  Musiris,  the  next  emporium  of  note  on  that  coast, 
the  articles  imported  were  much  the  same  as  at  Barygaza ;  but  as  it  lay 
nearer  to  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and  seems  to  have  had  much  com- 
munication with  them,  the  commodities  exported  from  it  were  more 
numerous  and  more  valuable.  He  specifies  particularly  pearls  in  great 
abundance  and  of  extraordinary  beauty,  a  variety  of  silk  stuffs,  rich 
perfumes,  tortoise-shell,  different  kinds  of  transparent  gems,  especially 
diamonds,  and  pepper  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  best  quality  K 

The  justness  of  the  account  given  by  this  author  of  the  article 
imported  from  India,  is  confirmed  by  a  Roman  law,  in  which  the  Indian 
commodities  subject  to  the  payinent  of  duties  are  enumerated^.'  By 
comparing  these  two  accounts,  we  may  form  an  idea  tolerably  exact  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trade  with  India  in  ancient  times. 

As  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the  natives  of  India,  in  the 
earliest  period  in  which  they  are  known,  nearly  resembled  what  we 
observe  among  their  descendants  in  the  present  age,  their  wants  and 
demands  were,  of  course,  much  the  same.  The  ingenuity  of  their  own 
artists  was  so  able  to  supply  these,  that  they  stood  little  in  need  of  foreign 
manufactures  or  productions,  except  some  of  the  useful  metals,  which 
their  own  country  did  not  furnish  in  sufficient  quantity;  and  then,  as 
now,  it  was  mostly  with  gold  and  silver  that  the  luxuries  of  the  east 
were  purchased.  In  two  particulars,  however,  our  importations  from 
India  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  ancients.  The  dress,  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  was  almost  entirely  woollen,  which,  by  their  fre- 
quent use  of  the  warm  bath,  was  rendered  abundantly  comfortabie. 
Their  consumption  of  linen  and  cotton  cloths  was  much  inferior  to  Ihat 
of  modern  times,  when  these  are  worn  by  persons  in  every  rank  of  life. 
Accordingly,  a  great  branch  of  modern  importation  from  that  part  of 
India  with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted,  is  in  'piece^oods;* 
comprehending,  under  that  mercantile  term,  the  immense  variety  of 
fabrics  which  Indian  ingenuity  has  formed  of  cotton.  But,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  we  have  no  authority  that  will  justify  us  in  stating  the 
ancient  importation  of  these  to  be  in  any  degree  considerable. 

In  modern  times,  though  it  continues  still  to  be  chiefly  a  commerce 
of  luxury  that  is  carried  on  with  India;  yet,  together  with  the  articles 
that  minister  to  it,  we  import,  to  a  considerable  extent,  various  com- 
modities which  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the  materials  of  our 
domestic  manufactures.     Such  are  the  cotton-wool  of  Indostan,  the  silk 

*  Sec  Note  xxvi. 
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of  China,  and  the  saltpetre  of  Bengal.  But  in  the  accounts  of  ancient 
importations  from  India,  raw  silk  and  silk-thread  excepted,  I  find  nothing 
mentioned  that  could  servB  as  the  materials  of  any  home  manufacture. 
The  navigation  of  the  ancients  never  having  extended  to  China,  the 
quantity  of  unwrought  silk  with  which  they  were  suppliedll  hy  means  of 
the  Indian  traders,  appears  to  have  been  so  scanty,  that  the  manufacture 
of  it  could  not  make  an  addition  of  any  moment  to  their  domestic 
industry. 

After  this  succinct  account  of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  ancients 
in  India,  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  knowledge  they  had  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  ports  of  Musiris  and  Barace,  the  utmost  boundary  towards 
the  east  to  which  I  have  hitherto  traced  their  progress.  The  author  of 
the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Ery  thrsean  sea ,  whose  accuracy  of  description 
justifies  the  confidence  with  which  I  have  followed  him  for  some  time, 
seems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
stretches  from  Barace  towards  the  south.  He  mentions,  indeed,  cur- 
sorily, two  or  three  difierent  ports,  but  gives  no  intimation  that  any  of 
them  were  staples  of  the  commerce  with  Egypt.  He  hastens  to  Comar, 
or  cape  Comorin,  the  southernmost^oint  of  the  Indian  peninsula;  and 
his  description  of  it  is  so  accurate ,  and  so  conformable  to  its  real  state, 
as  shows  his  information  concerning  it  to  have  been  perfectly  authentic'. 
Near  to  this  he  places  the  pearl  fishery  of  Colchos,  the  modern  Kilkare, 
undoubtedly  the  same  with  that  now  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
strait  which  separates  the  island  of  Ceylon  from  the  continent ;  as 
adjacent  to  this  he  mentions  three  different  ports,  which  appear  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Coromandel  coast.  He  describes  these  as  'emporia,'  or  stations 
of  trade*;  but  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  some  circumstances  in 
his  account  of  them,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  ships  from  Berenice 
did  not  sail  to  any  of  these  porls,  though  they  were  supplied,  as  he 
informs  us,  with  the  commodities  brought  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  with 
the  productions  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  peninsula;  but  these  seem 
to  haye  been  imported  in  *  country  ships  ^'  It  was  likewise  in  vessels  of 
their  own,  varying  in  form  and  burthen,  and  distinguished  by  different 
names,  some  of  which  he  mentions,  that  they  traded  with  tne  Golden 
Chersonesus,  or  kingdom  of  Malacca,  and  the  countries  near  the  Ganges. 
Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  he  places  an  island,  which  he 
describes  as  situated  under  the  rising  sun,  and  as  the  last  region  in  the 
east  that  was  inhabited^.  Of  all  these  parts  of  India  the  author  of  the 
Circumnavigation  appears  to  have  had  very  slender  knowledge,  as  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  what  he  mentions  concerning  this  imaginary 
island,  and  from  his  not  attempting  to  describe  them,  but  from  his 
relating,  with  the  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  always 
accompany  and  characterize  ignorance,  that  these  remote  regions  were 
peopled  with  cannibals,  and  men  of  uncouth  and  monstrous  forms^ 

I  have  been  induced  to  bestow  this  attention  in  tracing  the  course 
delineated  in  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  because  the 
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author  of  il  is  the  first  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  any 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  or  of  the 
countries  which  lie  beyond  it.  To  Strabo,  who  composed  his  great 
work  on  geography  in  the  reign  of  Augustus*  India,  particularly  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  it,  was  little  known.  He  begins  bis  description  of 
it  with  requesting  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  on  account  of  the  scantv 
information  he  could  obtain  with  respect  to  a  country  so  remote,  which 
Europeans  had  seldom  visited,  and  many  of  them  transiently  only,  in 
the  functions  of  military  service.  He  observes,  that  even  commerce  had 
contributed  little  towards  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  country,  as 
few  of  the  merchants  from  Egypt*  and  the  Arabian  gulf,  had  ever  sailed 
as  far  as  the  Ganges;  and  from  men  so  illiterate,  intelligence  that  merited 
a  full  degree  of  confidence  could  scarcely  be  expected.  His  descriptioos 
of  India,  particularly  its  interior  provinces,  are  borrowed  almost  entirely 
from  the  memoirs  of  Alexander  s  ofllcers,  with  some  slender  additions 
from  more  recent  accounts ;  and  these  so  few  in  number,  and  sometimes 
so  inaccurate,  as  to  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  small  progress  which 
the  ancients  had  made,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  in  explorine  that 
country.  When  an  author,  possessed  of  such  discernment  and  iDdiulry 
as  Strabo,  who  visited  in  person  s^eral  distant  renons,  .that  he  might 
be  able  to  describe  them  with  greater  accuracy,  relates  that  the  Ganges 
enters  the  ocean  by  one  mouth',  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that, 
in  his  time,  there  was  either  no  direct  navigation  carried  on  to  that  great 
river,  by  the  traders  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  that  this  voyage  was 
undertaken  so  seldom,  that  science  had  not  then  derived  much  informa- 
tion from  it. 

The  next  author,  in  order  of  time,  fi*om  whom  we  receive  any  account 
of  India,  is  the  elder  Pliny,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  later  than 
Strabo.  As  in  the  short  description  of  India,  given  in  his  Natural 
History,  he  follows  the  same  guides  with  Strabo,  and  seems  to  have  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  interior  country,  but  what  he  derived  from  the 
memoirs  of  the  officers  who  served  under  Alexander  and  his  inmiediate 
successors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  his  description  minutely.  He 
has  added,  however,  two  valuable  articles,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
more  recent  discoveries.  The  one  is  the  account  of  the  new  course 
of  navigation  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  nature 
and  importance  of  which  I  have  already  explained.  The  other  is  a 
description  of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  which  I  shall  consider  parti- 
cularly, after  inquiring  into  what  Ptolemy  has  contributed  towards  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Indian  continent. 

Though  Ptolemy,  who  published  his  works  about  fourscore  years 
after  Pliny,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  persevering  indastryi 
and  talent  for  arrangement,  rather  than  for  an  inventive  genius;  geo- 
graphy has  been  more  indebted  to  him  for  its  improvement,  than  to  any 
other  philosopher.  Fortunately  for  that  science,  in  forming  his  general 
system  of  geography,  he  adopted  the  ideas  and  imitated  the  practice  of 
Hipparchus,  who  lived  near  four  hundred  years  before  his  time.  That 
great  philosopher  Was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
the  stars.     In  order'  to  ascertain  their  position  in  the  heavens  i»ith 
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accuracy,  he  measured  their  distance  from  certain  circles  of  the  spheres, 
computing  it  by  degrees,  either  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to 
south.  The  former  was  denominated  the  longitude  of  the  star,  the  latter 
its  latitude.  This  mode  he  found  to  be  of  sucli  utility  in  his  astronomical 
researches,  that^  he  applied  it  with  no  less  happy  effect  to  geography ; 
and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  was  by  observing  and 
describing  the  heavens,  men  were  first  taught  to  measure  and  delineate 
the  earth  with  exactness.  This  method  of  fixing  the  position  of  places, 
invented  by  Hipparchus,  though  known  to  the  geographers  between  his 
time  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  mentioned  both  by  Strabo '  and  by  Pliny*, 
was  not  employed  by  any  of  them.  Of  this  neglect  the  most  probable 
account  seems  to  be,  that,  as  none  of  them  were  astronomers,  they  did 
not  fully  comprehend  all  the  advantages  geography  might  derive  from 
this  invention ^  These  Ptolemy,  who  had  devoted  along  life  to  the 
improvement  of  astronomy,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  perfectly 
discerned;  and,  as  in  both  Hipparchus  was  his  guide,  he,  in  his  famous 
treatise  on  geography,  described  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  according 
to  their  longitude  and  latitude.  Geography  was  thus  established  upon 
its  proper  principles,  and  intimately  connected  with  astronomical  ob- 
servation and  mathematical  science.  This  work  of  Ptolemy  soon  rose  high 
in  estimation  among  the  ancients^.  During  the  middle  ages,  both  in 
Arabia  and  in  Europe,  the  decisions  of  Ptolemy,  in  every  thing  relative 
to  geography,  were  submitted  to  with  an  assent  as  implicit,  as  was 
yielded  to  those  of  Aristotle  in  all  other  departments  of  science.  '  On 
the  revival  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  merit  of  Ptolemy's  improvements  in  geography  was  examined  and 
recognised;  that  scientific  language  which  he  first  rendered  general, 
continues  to  be  used,  and  the  position  of  places  is  still  ascertained  in  the 
same  distinct  and  compendious  manner,  by  specifying  their  longitude 
and  latitude. 

Not  satisfied  with  adopting  the  general  principles  of  Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy  emulated  him  in  the  application  of  them;  and,  as  that  philo- 
sopher had  arranged  all  the  constellations,  he  ventured  upon  what  was 
no  less  arduous,  to  survey  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  were  then 
known,  and  with  minute  and  bold  decision  he  fixed  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  each  of  them.  All  his  deter- 
minations, however,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  actual 
observation,  nor  did  Ptolemy  publish  them  as  such.  Astronomical 
science  was  confined,  at  that  time,  to  a  few  countries.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  globe  was  little  visited,  and  imperfectly  described.  The 
position  of  a  small  number  of  places  only  had  been  fixed  with  anj  degree 
of  accu^cy.  Ptolemy  was,  tnerefore,  obliged  to  consult  the  itineraries 
and  surveys  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  the  political  wisdom  of  that 
great  state  had  completed  with  immense  labour  and  expense^.  Beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  empire,  he  had  nothing  on  which  he  could  rely,  but 
the  journals  and  reports  of  travellers.  Upon  these,  all  his  conclusions 
were  founded;  and  as  he  resided  in  Alexandria  at  a  time  when  the  trade 
from  that  city  to  India  was  carried  on  to  its  utmost  extent,  this  situation 

*  Strab.  Ub.  u.  2  ff^t.  Hist.  Ub.  u.  c.  iS.  2S.  70. 

*  Sec  Note  Mvii.  *  Sec  Note  xxviii. 

*  See  Note  »iz. 
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might  have  been  expected  to  aflford  him  the  means  of  procuring  ample 
information  concerning  it.  But  either  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  that  country  was  explored  in  his  time,  or  from  his  placing  too 
much  confidence  in  the  reports  of  persons  who  had  visited  it  with  little 
attention  or  discernment',  his  general  delineation  of  the  form  of  the 
Indian  continent  is  the  most  erroneous  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
from  antiquity.  By  an  astonishing  mistake,  he  has  made  the  peninsula 
of  India  stretch  from  the  sinus  Barygazenus,  or  gulf  of  Cambay,  from 
west  to  east,  instead  of  extending,  according  to  its  real  direction,  from 
north  to  south'.  This  error  will  appear  the  more  unaccountable, 
when  we  recollect  that  Megasthenes  had  published  a  measurement  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  which  approaches  near  to  its  true  dimensions; 
and  that  this  had  been  adopted,  with  some  yariations,  by  Eratosthenes, 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  who  wrote  prior  to  the  age  of 
Ptolemy'. 

Although  Ptolemy  was  led  to  form  such  an  erroneous  opinion  coi^ 
corning  the  general  dimensions  of  the  Indian  continent,  his  information 
with  respect  to  the  country  in  detail,  and  the  situation  of  particular 
places,  was  more  accurate;  and  he  is  the  first  author  possessed  of  such 
knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  trace  the  sea-coast,  to  mention  the  most 
noted  places  situated  upon  it,  and  to  specify  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  each,  from  cape  Gomorin  eastward,  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  Ancient 
navigation.  With  regard  to  some  districts,  particularly  along  the  east 
side  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  accounts 
which  he  had  received  seem  to  have  been  so  far  exact,  as  to  correspond 
more  nearly,  perhaps,  with  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  than  the 
descriptions  which  he  gives  of  any  other  part  of  India.  M.  d'Anville, 
with  his  usual  industry  and  discernment,  has  considered  the  principal 
stations  as  they  are  fixed  by  him,  and  finds  that  they  correspond  to 
Kilkare,  Negapatam,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveri,  Masulipatam, 
Point  Gordeware,  etc.  It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  Disquisition 
to  enter  into  such  a  minute  detail;  but  in  several  instances  we  may 
observe,  that  not  only  the  conformity  of  position,  but  the  similarity  of 
ancient  and  modem  names,  is  very  striking.  The  great  river  Cauveri 
is  by  Ptolemy  named  Ghaberis;  Arcot,  in  the  interior  country,  is  Arcati 
Regia ;  and  probably  the  whole  coast  has  received  its  present  name  of 
Cororoandel  from  *  Sor  Mandulam,*  or  the  kingdom  of  Sorae,  which  is 
situated  upon  it^. 

In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  which  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Strabo  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  India  was  greatly  extended;  the  latter  geographer  had  acquired 
such  an  accession  of  new  information  concerning  the  Ganges,  that  he 
mentions  the  names  of  six  different  mouths  of  that  river,  and  describes 
their  positions.  His  delineation,  however,  of  that  part  of  India  which 
lies  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  not  less  erroneous  in  its  general  form,  than 
that  which  he  gave 'of  the  peninsula,  and  bears  as  little  resemblance  to 
the  actual  position  of  those  countries.     He  ventures,  nevertheless,  upon 

*  Geoffr.  tib.  i.  c.  17.  >  See  Note  xzz. 
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a  sonrey  of  them,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made  of  the  other  great 
diyision  of  India,  which  I  have  already  examined.     He  mentions  the 
places  of  note  along  the  coast,  some  of  which  he  distingubhes  as 
'emporia;'  but  whether  that,  name  was  given  to  them  on  account  of 
their  being  staples  of  trade  to  the  natives,  in  their  traHic  carried  on  from 
one  district  of  India  to  another;  or  whether  they  were  ports,  to  which 
vessels  from  the  Arabian  gulf  resorted  directly,  is  not  specified.     The 
latter  I  should  think  to  be  the  idea  which  Ptolemy  means  to  convey; 
bat  these  regions  of  India  were  so  remote,  and  from  the  timid  and  slow 
course  of  ancient  navigation  were  probably  so  little  frequented,  that  his 
information  concerning  them  is  extremely  defective,  ana  his  descriptions 
more  obscure,  more  inaccurate,  and  less  conformable  to  the  real  state 
of  the  country,  than  in  any  part  of  his  geography.     That  peninsula  to 
which  he  fives  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  he  delineates  as  if 
it  stretched  directly  from  north  to  south,  and' fixes  the  latitude  of  Sabana 
Emporium,  its  southern  extremity,  three  degrees  beyond  the  line.     To 
the  east  of  this  peninsula  he  places  what  he  calls  the  Great  Bay,  and  in 
the  most  remote  part  of  it  the  station  of  Gatigara,  the  utmost  boundary 
of  navigation  in  ancient  times,  to  which  he  assigns  no  less  than  eight 
degrees  and  a  half  of  southern  latitude.      Bevond  this  he  declares  the 
earth  to  be  altogether  unknown,  and  asserts  that  the  land  turns  thence 
to  the  Westward,  and  stretches  in  that  direction  until  it  joins  the  pro- 
montory oCPrassum  in  Ethiopia,  which,  according  to  his  idea,  terminated 
the  continent  of  Africa  to  the  south'.     In  consequence  of  this  error, 
no  less  unaccountable  4han  enormous,   he  must  have  believed  the 
Erythraean  sea,  in  its  whole  extent  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of 
Cambodia ,  to  be  a  vast  basin ,  without  any  communication  with  the  ocean*. 
Out  of  the  confusion  of  those  wild  ideas,  in  which  the  accounts  of 
ignorant  or  fabulous  travellers  have  involved  the  geography  of  Ptolemy, 
M.  d'Aoville  has  attempted  to  bring  order;  and  with  much  ingenuity 
he  has  formed  opinions  with  respect  to  some  capital  positions,  which, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  well  founded.     The  peninsula  of  Malacca 
is,  according  to  him,  the  Golden  Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy;  but  instead 
of  the  direction  which  he  has  given  it,  we  know  that  it  bends  some 
degrees  towards  the  east,  and  that  cape  de  Romania,  its  southern 
extremity,  is  more  than  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  line.     The  gulf  of 
Siam  he  considers  as  the  Great  Bay  of  Ptolemy;  but  the  position  on  the 
east  side  of  that  bay,  corresponding  to  Gatigara,  is  actually  as  many 
degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator  as  he  supposed  it  to  be  south  of  it. 
Beyond  this  he  mentions  an  inland  city,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Thmae  or  Sinse  Metropolis.     The  longitude  which  he  assigns  to  it,  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees  from  his  first  meridian  in  the  Fortunate 
island,  and  is  the  utmost  point  towards  the  east  to  which  the  ancienta 
had  advanced  by  sea.     Its  latitude  he  calculates  to  be  three  degrees 
south  of  the  line.     If,  with  M.  d'An?ilIe,  we  conclude  the  situation  of 
Sin-hoa,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gochin-China,  to  be  the 
same  with  Sinae  Metropolis,  Ptolemy  has  erred  in  fixing  its  position  no 
less  than  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  ^ 

*  Ptolem.  Geoffr.  lib.  Tii.  c.  S.  5.     D'Anville,  Ant.  de  Tlnde,  p.  187. 
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These  errors  of  Ptolemy  concerning  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  have 
been  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  a  mistaken  opinion  of  modern  times 
engrafted  upon  them.  Since,  the  most  distant  station  mentioned  in  his 
Geography,  has  such  a  near  resemblance  in  sound  to  China,  the  name 
by  which  the  greatest  and  most  civilized  empire  in  the  east  is  known  to 
Europeans,  that,  upon  their  first  acquaintance  with  it,  they  hastily 
concluded  them  to  be  the  same;  and,  of  consequence,  it  was  supposed 
that  China  was  known  to  the  ancients,  thoueh  no  point  seems  to  be  more 
ascertained,  than  that  they  never  advanced  by  sea  beyond  that  boundary 
which  I  have  allotted  to  their  navigation. 

Havine  thus  traced  the  discoveries  of  India  which  the  ancients  made 
by  sea,  I  shall  next  examine  what  additional  knowledge  of  that  country 
they  acquired  from  their  progress  by  land.  It  appears,  as  I  have 
formerly  related,  that  there  was  a  trade  carried  on  early  with  India 
through  the  provinces  that  stretch  along  its  northern  frontier.  Its 
various  productions  and  manufactures  were  transported  by  land-carriage 
into'  the  interior  parts  of  th6  Persian  dominions,  or  were  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  navigable  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Upper  Asia,  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  from  that  to  the  Euxine.  iVhile  th^  successors  of 
Seleucus  retained  the  dominion  of  the  east,  this  continued  to  be  the 
mode  of  supplying  their  subjects  with  the  commodities  of  India.  When 
the  Romans  bad  extended  their  conquests  so  far  that  the  Euphrates  was 
the  eastern  limit  of  their  empire,  they  found  this  trade  still  established; 
and  as  it  opened  to  them  a  new  communication  with  the  east,  by  means 
of  which  they  received  an  additional  supply  of  luxuries,  for  which  they 
had  acquired  the  highest  relish,  it  became  an  object  of  their  policy  to 
protect  and  encourage  it.  As  the  pr<^ress  of  the  caravans  or  companies 
of  merchants,  which  travelled  towards  the  countries  whence  they 
received  the  most  valuable  manufinctures,  particularly  those  of  silk,  was 
often  interrupted,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  Parthians,  who  had 
acquired  possession  of  all  the  provinces  which  extend  from  the  Caspian 
sea  to  that  part  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  which  borders  on  China,  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  render  this  intercourse  more  secure  by  a  negotiation 
with  one  of  the  mooarchs  of  that  great  empire.  Of  this  singular  trans- 
action there  is,  indeed,  no  vestige  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers;  our 
knowledge  of  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  Chinese  historians,  by 
whom  we  are  informed  that  Antoun,  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus, 
the  king  of  the  people  of  the  Western  ocean,  sent  an  embassy  with  this 
view  to  Oun-ti,  who  reigned  over  China  in  the  hundred  and  sixty-sixth 
year  of  the  christian  aera'.  What  was  the  success  of  this  attempt  is  not 
known,  nor  can  we  say  whether  it  facilitated  such  an  intercourse  between 
these  two  remote  nations,  as  contributed  towards  the  supply  of  their 
mutual  wants.  The  design  certainly  was  not  unworthy  of  the  enlightened 
emperor  of  Rome  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  prosecuting  this  trade  with  China,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  extensive  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian 
sea  must  have  been  traversed;  and  though  the  chief  inducements  to 

delli  da  Gange.    Bt6m.  de  Litt^rat.  uzii.  p.  604,  etc.     Ant.  de  I'Inde,  Sappl^m.  i.  p. 
161,  etc.     See  Note  uxiii. 
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undertake  those  distant  journeys  was  gain ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
there  must  have  mingled  among  the  adventurers  persons  of  curiosity 
and  abilities,  who  could  turn  their  attention  from  commercial  objects  to 
those  of  more  general  concern.  From  them  such  information  was  pro- 
cured, and  subjected  to  scientific  discussion,  as  enabled  Ptolemy  to  gire 
a  description  of  those  inland  and  remote  regions  of  Asia',  fully  as  accurate 
as  that  of  several  countries,  of  which,  from  their  vicinity,  he  may  have 
been  supposed  to  have  received  more  distinct  accounts.  The  farthest 
point  towards  the  east,  to  which  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Asia  ex- 
tended, is  Sera  Metropolis,  which,  from  various  circumstances,  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  same  situation  with  Kant-cheou,  a  city  of  some  note 
in  Chen-si,  the  most  westerly  province  of  the  Chinese  empire.  This 
he  places  in  the  longitude  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- seven  degrees 
fifteen  minutes,  near  three  de^ees  to  the  west  of  Sinae  Metropolis, 
which  he  had  described  as  the  limit  of  Asia  discovered  by  sea.  Nor  was 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Asia  confined  only  to  that  part  of  it 
through  which  the  caravans  may  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded  directly 
in  their  route  eastward ;  he  had  received  likewise  some  general  informa- 
tion concerning  various  nations  towards  the  north,  which,  according 
to  the  position  that  he  gives  them,  occupied  parts  of  the  great  plain  of 
Tartary,  extending  considerably  beyond  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  latitudes  of  several  places  in  this  part  of  Asia  are  fixed  by  Ptolemy 
with  such  uncommon  precision,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  having 
been  ascertained  by  actual  observation.  Out  of  many  instances  of  this, 
1  shall  select  three,  of  places  situated  in  very  difierent  parts  of  the 
country  under  review.  The  latitude  of  Nagara,  on  the  river  Cophenes, 
the  modern  Attock,  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,  thirty-two  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes ;  which  coincides  precisely  with  the  observation  of  an 
eastern  geographer  quoted  by  M.  d'Anville''.  The  latitude  of  Maracanda, 
or  Samarcand,  as  fixed  by  nim,  is  thirty-nine  degrees  fifteen  minutes. 
According  to  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulu^  beg,  the  grandson  of 
Timur,  whose  royal  residence  was  in  that  city,  it  is  thirty-nine  degrees 
thirty-seven  minutes^.  The  latitude  of  Sera  Metropolis,  in  Ptolemy,  is 
thirty-eight  degrees  fifteen  minutes ;  that  of  Kant-cheou,  as  determined 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  is  thirty-nine  degrees.  I  have  enumerated 
these  striking  examples  of  the  coincidence  of  his  calculations  with  those 
established  by  modern  observations,  for  two  reasons :  one,  because  they 
clearly  prove  that  these  remote  parts  of  Asia  had  been  examined  with 
some  considerable  degree  of  attention;  the  other,  because  I  feel  great 
satisfaction,  after  having  been  obliged  to  mention  several  errors  and 
defects  in  Ptolemy's  Geography,  in  rendering  justice  to  a  philosopher 
who  has  contributed  so  much  towards  the  improvement  of  that  science. 
The  facts  which  I  have  produced  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  his  information,  as  well  as  of  the  justness  of  his  conclusions 
concerning  countries  with  which,  from  their  remote  situation,  we  might 
have  supposed  him  to  be  least  acquainted. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  researches  concerning  the  knowledge 

«  Lib.  ▼!.  c.  11-18. 
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which  the  ancients  had  of  India,  to  the  continent;  I  retam  now  to  con- 
sider the  discoyeries  which  they  had  made,  of  the  islands  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  ocean  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  begin,  as  I 
proposed,  with  Taprobane,  the  greatest  and  most  yaiuable  of  them. 
This  island  lay  so  directly  in  the  course  of  navigators  who  ventured 
beyond  cape  Comorin,  especially  when,  according  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  sailing,  they  seldom  ventured  far  from  the  coast,  that  its  positioo, 
one  should  have  thought,  must  have  been  determined  with  the  .utmost 
precision.  There  is,  however,  hardly  any  point  in  the  geography  of  the 
ancients  more  undecided  and  uncertain.  Prior  to  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  great,  the  name  of  Taprobane  was  unknown  in  Europe.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  active  curiosity  with  which  he  explored  every  country 
that  he  subdued  or  visited,  some  information  concerning  it  seems  to 
have  been  obtained.  From  this  time,  almost  every  writer  on  geography 
has  mentioned  it ;  but  their  accounts  of  it  are  so  various,  and  often  so 
contradictory,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  them  to  be  describing  the 
same  island.  Strabo,  the  earliest  writer  now  extant,  from  whom  we  haye 
any  particular  account  of  it,  affirms  that  it  was  as  large  as  Britain,  and 
situated  at  the  distance  of  seyen  days,  according  to  some  reports,  and 
according  to  others,  of  twenty  days,  sailing  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Indian  peninsula;  from  which,  contrary  to  what  is  known  to  be 
its  real  position,  he  describes  it  as  stretching  towards  the  west  above 
five  hundred  stadia*.  Pomponius  Mela,  the  next  author  in  order  of  time, 
is  uncertain  whether  he  should  consider  Taprobane  as  an  island,  or  as 
the  beginning  of  another  world;  but  as  no  person,  he  says,  had  ever 
sailed  round  it,  he  seems  to  incline  towards  the  latter  opinion*.  Pliny 
gives  a  more  ample  description  of  Taprobane,  which,  instead  of  bring- 
ing any  accession  of  light,  involves  every  thing  relating  to  it  in  additional 
obscurity.  After  enumerating  the  various  and  discordant  opinions  of 
the  Greek  writers,  he  informs,  us,  that  ambassadors  were  sent  by  a  king 
of  that  island  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  the  Romans  learned 
seyeral  things  concerning  it,  which  were  formerly  unknown,  parti* 
cularly  that  there  were  fiye  hundred  towns  in  the  island,  and  that  in  the 
centre  of  it  there  was  a  lake  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  in 
circumference.  These  ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the 
Great  Bear  and  the  Pleiades,  being  constellations  which  did  not  appear 
in  their  sky ;  and  w^re  still  more  amazed  when  they  beheld  their  shadows 
point  towards  the  north,  and  the  sun  rise  on  their  left  hand,  and  set  on 
their  right.  They  affirmed ,  too,  that  in  their  country  the  moon  was  never 
seen  until  the  eighth  day  after  the  change,  and  continued  to  be  visible 
only  to  the  sixteenth^  It  is  surprising  to  find  an  author  so  intelligent  aii^ 
Pliny  relating  all  these  circumstances  without  animadversion,  and  parti- 
cularly that  he  does  not  take  notice,  that  what  the  ambassadors  reported 
concerning  the  appearance  of  the  moon  could  not  take  place  in  any 
region  of  the  earth. 

Ptolemy,  though  so  near  to  the  age  of  Pliny,  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  unacquainted  with  his  description  of  Taprobane,  or  with  the 
embassy  to  the  emperor  Claudius.    He  places  thiKt  island  opposite  to 

<  Strabo,  lib.  u.  p.  126,  B.  180,  B.  192,  K.  lib.  zv.  p.  i0l2,  B. 
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cape  Gomorin,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  continent,  and  delineates 
it  as  stretching  from  north  to  south  no  less  than  fifteen  degrees,  two  of 
which  he  supposes  to  be  south  of  the  equator ;  and,  if  his  representation 
of  its  dimensions  had  been  just,  it  was  well  entitled,  from  its  magnitude, 
to  be  compared  with  Britain'.  Agathemerus,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy^ 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  Geography,  considers  Taprobane  a» 
the  largest  of  all  islands,  and  assigns  to  Britain  only  the  second  place'. 

From  this  diversity  of  the  descriptions  given  by  ancient  writers,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  moderns  should  have  entertained  very  different 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  to 
be  considered  as  the  same  with  the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
As  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  describe  it  as  lying  in  part  to  the  south  of 
the  equator,  some  learned  men  maintain  Sumatra  to  be  the  island 
which  corresponds  to- this  description.  But  the  great  distance  of  Sumatra 
from  the  peninsula  of  India  does  not  accord  with  any  account  which 
the  Gr«ek  or  Roman  writers  have  given  of  the  Situation  of  Taprobane, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  ever 
extended  so  far  as  Sumatra.  The  opinion  more  generally  received  is, 
that  the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients  is  the  island  of  Ceylon;  and  not  only 
its  vicinity  to  the  continent  of  India,  but  the  general  form  of  the  island, 
as  delineated  by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  position  of  several  places  io  it, 
mentioned  by  him,  establish  this  opinion,  notwithstanding  some  extra- 
ordinary mistakes,  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  take  notice,  with  a  great 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  other  islands,  to  the  east  of  Taprobane,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
might  be  shown,  if  such  a  detail  were  necessary,  to  be  the  Andaman  and 
iNicobar  islands  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal. 

After  this  long,  and,  I  am  afraid,  tedious  investigation  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  ancients,  in  exploring  the  different  parts  of  India,  and  after 
tracing  them  as  far  as  they  advanced  towards  the  east,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  I  shall  offer  some  general  remarks  concerning  the  mode  in  which 
their  discoveries  were  conducted,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  with 
which  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  of  them,  which  could  not  have  been 
ofl'ered  with  the  same  advantage  until  this  investigation  was  finished. 

The  art  of  delineating  maps,  exhibiting  either  the  figure  of  the  whole 
earth,  as  iar  as  it  had  been  explored,  or  that  of  particular  countries, 
was  known  to  the  ancients;  and  without  the  use  of  them  to  assist  the 
imagination,  it  was  impossible  to  have  formed  a  distinct  idea  either  of 
the  one  or  of  the  other.  Some  of  these  maps  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus and  other  early  Greek  writers.  But  no  maps  prior  to  those  which 
were  formed  in  order  to  illustrate  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  have 
reached  our  times;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  con<^ive 
what  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  different  places  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  geographers,  unless  when  it  is  precisely  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment\  As  soon,  however,  as  the  mode  of  marking  the  situation  of  each 
place,  by  specifying  its  longitude  and  latitude,  was  introduced,  and 
came  to  be  generally  adopted,  every  position  could  be  described  in 
compendious  and  scientific  terms.    But  still  the  accuracy  of  this  new 

•  Plol.  lib.  ▼ii.  c.  4.     D'AnWUe,  Ant.  de  Hnde,  p.  142. 
3  Lib.  ii.  c.  8.  apud  Hudson,  Gcogr.  Minor,  vol.  ii. 
3  See  Note  zzziv. 
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method,  and  the  improvement  which  geography  derived  from  it»  depend 
upon  the  mode  in  which  the  ancients  estimated  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  places. 

Though  the  ancients  proceeded  in  determining  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  places  upon  the  same  principles  with  the  moderns,  yet  it  was  by 
means  of  instruments  very  inferior  in  their  construction  to  those  now 
used,  and  without  the  same  minute  attention  to  every  circumstance 
that  may  effect  the  accuracy  of  an  observation,  an  attention  of  which 
long  experience  only  can  demonstrate  the  necessity.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  latitude  of  any  place,  the  ancients  observed  the  meridiao 
altitude  of  the  sun,  either  by  means  of  the  shadow  of  a  perpendicular 
gnomon,  or  by  means  of^n  astrolabe,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  com- 
pute how  many  degrees  and  minutes  the  place  of  observation  was  distant 
from  the  equator.  When  neither  of  these  methods  could  be  employed, 
they  inferred  the  latitude  of  any  place  from  the  best  accounts  which 
they  could  procure  of  the  length  of  its  longest  day. 

With  respect  to  determining  the  longitude  of  any  place,  they  were 
much  more  at  a  loss,  as  there  was  only  one  set  of  celestial  phaenomena 
to  which  they  could  have  recourse.  These  were  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon,  for  those  of  the  sun  were  not  then  so  well  understood  as  to  be 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  geography :  the  difference  between  the 
time  at  which  an  eclipse  was  observed  to  begin  or  to  end  at  two  dif- 
ferent places,  gave  immediately  the  difference  between  the  meridians  of 
those  places.  But  the  difiicultv  of  making  those  observations  with 
accuracy,  and  the  impossibility  of  repeating  them  often,  rendered  them 
of  so  little  use  in  geography,  that  the  ancients  in  determining  longitudes 
were  obliged,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  recourse  to  actual  survey s«  or 
to  the  vague  information  which  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  reckonings 
of  sailors,  or  the  itineraries  of  travellers. 

But  though  the  ancients,  by  means  of  the  operations  which  I  have 
mentioned,  could  determine  the  position  of  places  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  at  land,  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  had 
any  proper  mode  of  determining  this  at  sea.  The  navigators  of  antiquity 
seem  rarely  to  have  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observation.  They  had 
no  instruments  suited  to  a  moveable  and  unsteady  obseryatory ;  and  though 
by  their  practice  of  landing  frequently,  they  might  in  some  measure  bare 
supplied  that  defect,  yet  no  ancient  author,  asfaraslknow,  has  given  an 
account  of  any  astronomical  observation  made  by  them  during  the 
course  of  their  voyages.  It  seems  to  be  evident  from  Ptolemy,  who 
employs  some  chapters  in  showing  how  geography  may  be  improved, 
ana  its  errors  may  be  rectified,  from  the  reports  of  navigators',  that  all 
their  calculations  were  founded  solely  upon  reckoning,  and  were  not 
the  result  of  observation.  Even  after  all  the  improvements  which  the 
moderns  have  made  in  the  science  of  navigation,  this  mode  of  com- 
puting by  reckoning  is  known  to  be  so  loose  and  uncertain,  that  from  it 
alone  no  conclusion  can  be  deduced  with  any  great  degree  of  precision. 
Among  the  ancients,  this  inaccuracy  must  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
as  they  were  accustomed  in  their  voyages,  instead  of  steering  a  direct 
course,  which  might  have  been  more  easily  measured,  to  a  circuitous 

1  Lib.  i.  c.  7—14. 
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navigation  along  the  coast;  and  were  unacquainted  with  Ihe  compass^ 
or  any  other  instrument  by  which  its  bearings  might  have  been  ascer- 
tained. We  find,  accordingly,  the  position  of  many  places  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  determined  at  sea,  fixed  with  little  exactness. 
When,  in  consequence  of  an  active  trade,  the  ports  of  any  country  were 
much  frequented,  the  reckonings  of  different  navigators  may  have 
served,  in  some  measure,  to  correct  each  other,  and  may  have  enabled 
geographers  to  form  their  conclusions  with  a  nearer  approximation  to 
trutn.  But  in  remote  countries,  which  have  neither  been  the  seat  of 
military  operations,  nor  explored  by  caravans  travelling  frequently 
through  them,  every  thing  is  more  vague  and  undefined,  and  the  resem- 
blance between  the  ancient  descriptions  of  them,  and  their  actual  figure, 
is  often  so  faint  that  it  can  hardly  be  traced.  The  latitude  of  places, 
too,  as  might  be  expected,  was  in  eeneral  much  liiore  accurately  known 
by  the  ancients  than  their  longitude.  The  observations  by  which  the 
former  was  determined  are  simple,  made  with  ease,  and  are  not  liable 
to  much  error.  The  other  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely,  without 
more  complex  operations,  and  the  use  of  instruments  much  more  per- 
fect than  any  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have  possessed'.  Among  the  vast 
number  of  places  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy,  I  know  not 
if  be  approaches  as  near  to  truth  in  the  longitude  of  any  one,  as  he  has 
done  in  fixing  the  latitude  of  the  three  cities  which  I  formerly  mentioned 
as  a  striking,  though  not  singular,  instance  of  his  exactness. 

These  observations  induce  me  to  adhere  to  an  opinion,  which  I 
proposed  in  another  place',  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India,  were  seldom  led,  either  by  curiosity  or 
the  love  of  gain,  to  visit  the  more  eastern  parts  of  it.  A  variety  of  par- 
ticulars occur  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Though  Ptolemy  bestows  the 
appellation  of '  emporia '  on  several  places  situated  on  the  coast,  which 
stretches  from  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  it  is  tmcertain  whether,  from  his  having  given 
them  this  name,  we  are  to  consider  them  as  harbours  frequented  by 
ships  from  Egypt,  or  merely  by  vessels  of  the  country.  Beyond  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  mentions  one  *  emporium* 
only^,  which  plainly,  indicates  the  intercourse  with  this  reeion  of  India 
to  have  been  very  inconsiderable.  Had  voyages  from  the  Arabian  gulf 
to  those  countries  of  India  been  as  frequent  as  to  have  entitled  Ptolemy 
to  specify  so  minutely  the  lonntude  and  latitude  of  the  great  number  of 
places  which  he  mentions,  he  must,  in  consequence  of  this,  have 
acquired  such  information  as  would  have  prevented  several  great  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  Had  it  been  usual  to  double  cape  Comorin, 
and  to  sail  up  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  (he  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  some  of 
the  ancient  geographers  would  not  have  been  so  uncertain,  and  others 
so  widely  mistaken,  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  magnitude  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  If  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  had  often  visited  the 
ports  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  and  of  the  Great  Bay,  Ptolemy's 
description  of  them  roust  have  been  rendered  more  correspondent  to 

*  See  Note  xxxv.  >  Iliit.  of  America,  p.  11. 
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their  real  form,  nor  could  he  b^vQ  beUeved  several  placea  to  lie  hejood 
the  line»  which  are  in  truth  some  degrees  on  this  side  of  it. 

But  though  the  navigation  of  the  ancjents  may  not  have  extended  to 
the  fiirther  India,  we  are  certain  that  various  commodities  of  that  country 
were  imported  into  Egypt,  and  thence  were  convejred  to  Home,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  From  circumstances  which  I  have  already 
enumerated,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding,  that  these  were  brought 
in  vessels  of  the  country  to  Musiris,  and  to  the  other  ports  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  which  were,  at  that  period,  the  staples  of  trade  ^th 
Egypt.  In  a  country  of  sucl|  extent  as  India,  where  the  natural  pro- 
ductions are  various,  and  greatly  diversified  by  art  and  industry,  an 
active  domestic  CQmmerce,  both  by  sea  and  by  land^  must  have  early 
taken  place  among  its  different  provinces.  Of  this  we  have  some  hints 
in  ancient  authors ;  and  where  the  sources  of  information  are  so  few 
and  so  scanty,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  hints.  Among  the  different 
classes  or  casts,  into  which  the  people  of  India  were  divided,  merchants 
are  mentioned  as  one',  from  which  we  may  conclude  trade  to  have  been 
one  of  the  established  occupations  of  men  in  that  country.  From  the 
author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythnean  sea,  we  learn  that  the 
inhabitant^  of  the  Gpromandel  coast  traded  in  vessels  of  their  own  with 
those  of  Malabar;  that  the  interior  trade  of  Barygaza  was  consid^able; 
and  that  there  was,  at  all  seasons,  a  number  of  country  ships  to  be  found 
in  the  harbour  of  Musiris'.  By  Strabo  we  are  informed,  that  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  Taprobane  were  carried  to  different  '  emporia' 
of  India\  In  this  way  the  traders  from  Eg^t  misht  be  supplied  with 
them,  and  thus  could  .finish  their  vpyagp  within  the  year,  wliich  must 
have  been  protracted  much  loneer,  if  they  h^d  extended  as  far  towards 
the  east  as  is  generally  supposed. 

From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  probable,  that  Ptolemy  derived  the 
information  concerning  the  eastern  parts  of  India-,  upon  which  he  founds 
his  calculations,  not  so  much  from  any  direct  and  regular  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  these  countries,  as  from  the  repoKs  of  a  few  adven- 
turers, whom  ai^  enterprising  spirit,  or  the  love  of  gain,  prompted  to 
proceed  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  navigation. 

Though,  from  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  the  trade  with  India  continued  to 
be  carried  on  in  its  forpier  channel,  and  both.  Rome,  the  ancient  capi^ 
of  the  empire,  and  Constantinople,  the  new  seat  of  government,  were 
supplied  with  the  precious  commodities  of  that  countryby  the  merchants 
of  Alexandria ;  yet,  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  we  have  no 
new  information  concerning  the  intercourse  with  the  east  by  sea,  or  the 

5 regress  which  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  its  remote  regions*  Under  i 
ustinian,  Gosmas,  an  E^ptian  merchant,  in  the  course  of  his  traffic, 
made  some  voyages  to  lodia,  whence  he  acquired  the  surname  of  Indico- 
pleustes;  but  afterwards,  bv  a  transition  not  uncommon  in  that  super- 
stitious age,  he  renounced  aU  thfs  concerns  of  this  life,  and  assumed  the 
monastic  character.  In  the  solitude  and  leisure  of  a  cell,  he  composed 
several  works,  one  of  which,  dignified  by  him  with  the  name  of 
'  Christian  Topography,'  has  reached  us.     The  main  design  of  it  is  to 

*  Plio.  Nat.  flist.  lib.  vi.  c,  S2.  3  peHp.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  SO.  S4. 
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combat  ihe  opinion  of  those  philosophers,  who  assert  the  earth  to  be 
of  a  spherical  figure,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  an  oblong  plane,  of  twelve 
thousand  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  of  six  thousand  miles 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  covered  by 
the  firmament  as  with  a  canopy  or  vault;  that  the  vicissitude  of  day  and 
night  was  occasioned  by  a  mountain  of  prodigious  height,  situated  in 
the  extremities  of  the  north,  round  which  the  sun  moved;  that  when 
it  appeared  on  one  side  of  this  mountain,  the  earth  was  illuminated; 
when  concealed  on  the  other  side,  the  earth  was  left  involved  in  dark- 
ness*. But  amidst  those  wild  reveries,  more  suited  to  the  credulity  of 
bis  new  profession,  than  to  the  sound  sense  characteristic  of  that  in 
which  he  was  formerly  engaged,  Gosmas  seems  to  relate  what  he  him- 
self had  observed  in  his  travels,  or  what  he  had  learned  from  others, 
with  great  simplicity  and  regard  for  truth. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  west  coast  of  the 
Indian  peninsula,  and  names  several  places  situated  upon  it ;  he  describes 
it  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  pepper  trade,  and  mentions  Male  in  particular, 
as  one  of  the  most  frequented  ports  on  that  account'.    From  Male,  it  is 

S*obabIe  that  this  side  of  the  continent  has  derived  its  modern  name  of 
aiabar ;  and  the  cluster  of  islands  contiguous  to  it,  that  of  the  Maldives. 
From  him  too  we  learn,  that  the  island  of  Taprobane,  which  he  supposes 
to  lie  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  west,  and  the 
country  of  the  Sinae  on  the  east,  had  become,  in  consequence  of  this 
commodious  situation,  a  great  staple  of  trade;  that  into  it  were  imported 
the  silk  of  the  Sinae,  and  the  precious  spices  of  the  eastern  countries, 
which  were  conveyed  thence  to  all  parts  of  India,  to  Persia,  and  to  the 
Arabian  gulph.  To  this  island  he  gives  the  name  of  Sielediba^,  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  Selendib,  or  Serendib,  by  which  it  is  still  known 
all  over  the  east. 

To  Gosmas  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  first  information  of  a  new 
rival  to  the  Romans  in  trade  having  appeared  in  the  Indian  seas.  The 
Persians,  after  having  overturned  tne  empire  of  the  Parthians,  and 
reestablished  the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  seem  to  have  sur- 
mounted entirely  the  aversion  of  their  ancestors  to  maritime  exertion, 
and  made  early  and  vigorous  efforts  in  order  to  acquire  a  share  in  the 
lucrative  commerce  with  India.     All  its  considerable  ports  were  fre- 

Siented  by  traders  from  Persia,  who,  in  retufn  for  some  productions  of 
eii*  own  country  in  request  among  the  Indians,  received  the  precious 
commodities,  which  they  conveyed  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and,  by  means 
of  the  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  distributed  them  through  every 
province  of  their  empire.  As  the  voyage  from  Persia  to  India  was  much 
shorter  than  that  from  Egypt,  and  attended  with  less  expense  and 
danger,  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  increased  rapidly. 
A  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Gosmas  which  is  a  striking  proof  of 
this.  In  most  of  the  cities  of  any  note  in  India  he  found  christian 
churches  established,  in  which  the  functions  of  religion  were  performed 
by  priests  ordained  by  the  archbishop  of  Seleucia,  the  capital  of  the 
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Persian  empire,  and  who  continued  subject  to  his  jurisdiction'.  India 
appears  to  nave  been  more  thoroughly  explored  at  this  period,  than  it 
was  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy*  and  a  greater  number  of  strangers  seem  to 
.  have  been  settled  there.  It  is  remarkable,  howeyer,  that,  according  to 
the  account  of  Gosmas,  none  of  these  strangers  were  accustomed  to  visit 
the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  but  rested  satisfied  with  receiving  their  silk, 
their  spices,  and  other  valuable  productions,  as  they  were  imported 
into  Ceylon,  and  conveyed  thence  to  the  various  marts  of  India '. 

The  frequency  of  open  hostilities  between  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  together  with  the  mcreasing  rivaUhip 
of  their  subjects  in  the  trade  with  India,  gave  rise  to  an  event  whico 
produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  that  commerce.  As 
the  use  of  silk,  both  in  dress  and  furniture,  became  gradually  more 
general  in  the  court  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  imitated  and  surpassed 
the  sovereigns  of  Asia  in  splendour  and  magnificence;  and  as  China,  io 
which,  according  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  oriental  writers,  the 
culture  of  silk  was  originally  known  ^,  still  continued  to  be  the  onlv 
country  which  produced  that  valuable  commodity;  the  Persians,  impro?- 
ing  the  advantages  which  their  situation  gave  them  over  the  merchants 
from  the  Arabian  gulf,  supplanted  them  in  all  the  marts  of  India  to 
which  silk  was  brought  by  sea  from  the  east.  Having  it  likewise  in 
their  power  to  molest  or  to  cut  off  the  caravans,  which,  in  order  to 
procure  a  supply  for  the  Greek  empire,  travelled  by  land  to  China, 
through  the  northern  provinces  of  their  kingdom,  thev  entirely  engrossed 
that  branch  of  commerce.  Constantinople  was  obliged  to  depend  on  a 
rival  power  for  an  article  which  luxury  viewed  and  desired  as  essential 
to  elegance.  The  Persians,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists, 
raised  the  price  of  silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  height^,  that  Justinian, 
eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and  certain  supply  of  a  commodity  which 
was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but  solicitous  to  deliver  the  commerce 
of  his  subjects  from  the  exactions  of  his  enemies,  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  bis  ally,  the  christian  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some 

Eortion  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians.  In  this  attempt  he  failed; 
ut  when  he  least  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unforeseen  event,  attained,  in 
^.  D  65.  some  measure,  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Two  Persian  monks 
having  been  employed  as  missionaries  in  some  of  the  christian  churches, 
which  were  established,  |is  we  are  informed  by  Gosmas,  in  different 
parts  of  India,  had  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China. 
'There  they  observed  the  labours  of  the  silkworm,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arts  of  man  in  working  up  its  productions  into 
such  a  variety  of  elegant  fabrics.  The  prospect  of  gain,  or  perhaps  an 
indignant  zeal,  excited  by  seeing  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
engrossed  by  unbelieving  nations,  prompted  them  to  repair  to  Constan- 
tinople. There  they  explained  to  the  emperor  the  origin  of  silk,  as 
well  as  the  various  modes  of  preparing  and  manufacturing  it,  mysteries 
hitherto  unknown,  or  very  impi^rfectly  understood,  in  Europe;  and 
encouraged  by  his  liberal  promises,  they  undertook  to   bring  to  the 

*  Gosmat,  lib.  iii  p.  178.  a  Lib.  xi.  p.  357. 

*  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  art.  Hnrir. 

*  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c,  15. 
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capital  a  sufficient  number  of  those  wonderful  insects,  to  whose  labours 
man  is  so  much  indebted.  This  they  accomplished  by*  conveying  the 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hoUow  cane.  They  were  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  a  duoghilU  fed  with  the  leayes  of  a  wild  mulberry  tree,  and  they 
multiplied  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  climates  where 
they  urst  became  objects  of  human  attention  and  care'.  Vast  numbers  of 
these  insects  were  soon  reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  particularly 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Sicily  afterwards  undertook  to  breed  silkworms 
with  equal  success,  and  was  imitated  from  time  to  time  in  several  towns 
of  Italy.  In  all  these  places  extensive  manufactures  were  established, 
and  carried  on,  with  suk  of  domestic  production.  The  demand  for 
silk  from  the  east  diminished,  of  course;  the  subjects  of  the  Greek 
emperors  were  no  longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  Persians  for  a 
supply  of  it,  and  a  considerable  change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India*. 

'  Procop.  de  Bello  Gothic,  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  >  See  Note  xuvi. 
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INTERCOURSE  WITH  INDIA,  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OF  EGYPT  BT  THE  UAHO- 
MEDANS  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  PASSAGE  BY  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 
AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  DOMINION  IN  THE  EAST. 

About  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  an  event  happened, 
which  occasioned  a  revolution  still  more  considerable  in  the  intercourse 
of  Europe  with  the  east.  Mahomet,  by  publishing  a  new  religioD, 
seems,  to  have  animated  his  countrymen  with  a  new  spirit,  and  to  naTe 
called  forth  latent  passions  and  talents  into  exertion.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  Arabians,  satisfied  from  the  earliest  times  with  national  indepen- 
dence and  personal  liberty,  tended  their  camels,  or  reared  their  palm 
trees,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  peninsula,  and  had  little  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  when  they  sallied  out  to  plunder 
a  caravan,  or  to  rob  a  traveller.  In  some  districts,  however,  they  had 
begun  to  add  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the  business  of  commerce, 
to  the  occupations  of  pastoral  life '.  These  different  orders  of  men, 
when  prompted  by  the  enthusiastic  ardour  with  which  the  exhortations 
and  example  of  Mahomet  inspired  them,  displayed  at  once  all  the  zeal 
of  missionaries,  and  the  ambition  of  conquerors.  They  spread  the  doc- 
trine of  their  prophet,  and  extended  the  dominion  of  his  successors, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  frontier  of  China,  with  a  rapidity 
of  success  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
A.c.  Gio.  Egypt  was  one  of  their  earliest  conquests;  and  as  they  settled  in  that 
invitine  country,  and  kept  possession  of  it,  the  Greeks  were  excluded 
from  ail  intercourse  with  Alexandria,  -to  which  they  had  long  resorted 
as  the  chief  mart  of  Indian  goods.  Nor  was  this  the  only  eftect  which 
the  progress  of  the  mahomedan  arms  had  upon  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  India.  Prior  to  their  invasion  of  Eeypt,  the  Arabians  had  subdued 
the  great  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  added  it  to  the  empire  of  their  calipbs. 
They  found  their  new  subjects  engaged  in  prosecuting  that  extensire 

^  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Dis.  p.  32,  SS. 
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trade  with  India,  and  the  country  to  the  east  of  it,  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  which  in  Persia  I  have  already  mentioned;  and  they 
were  so  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  derived  from  it,  that  they 
became  desirous  to  partake  of  them.  As  the  active  powers  of  the 
humand  mind,  when  roused  to  vigorous  exertions  in  one  line,  are  most 
capable  of  (grating  with  force  in  other  directions;  the  Arabians,  from 
impetuous  warriors,  soon  became  enterprising  merchants.  They  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  trade  with  India  in  its  former  channel  from  the 
Persian  gulf,  but  it  was  with  that  ardour  which  characterizes  all  the 
early  efforts  of  Mahomet's  followers.  In  a  short  time,  they  advanced 
&r  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ancient  navigation,  and  brought  misiny  of 
the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  east  directly  from  the  countries 
which  produced  them.  In  order  to  engross  all  the  profit  arising  from 
the  sale  of  them,  the  caliph  Omar%  a  few  years  after  (he  conquest  of 
Persia,  founded  the  city  of  Bassora,  oh  the  western  banks  of  the  great 
stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  a  view 
of  securing  the  command  of  these  two  rivers,  by  which  goods  imported 
from  India  were  conveyed  into  all  parts  of  Asia.  With  such  discern- 
ment was  the  situation  chosen,  that  Bassora  sOon  became  a  place  of 
trade  hardly  inferior  to  Alexandria. 

This  general  information  with  respect  to  the  t^ade  of  the  Arabians 
with  India,  which  is  all  that  can  be  aerived  from  the  historians  of  that 
period,  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  Relation  of  a  Voyage  frofid  the 
rersiad  gulf  towards  the  east,  written  by  an  Arabian  merchant  in  the 
year  of  the  christian  sera  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  about  two  cen- 
turies after  Persia  was  subjected  to  the  caliphs,  and  explained  by  the 
Commentat'v  of  another  Arabian,  who  Mid  likewise  visited  the  eastern 
parts  of  Asia  *.  This  curious  r^ation,  which  enables  us  to  fill  up  a 
chasm  in  the  history  of  mercantile  comniittiication  with  India,  furnishes 
materials  for  describing  more  in  detail  the  extent  of  the  Arabian  disco^ 
veries  in  the  east,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  inade  them. 

Though  som6  have  imagined  that  the  wonderfcd  property  of  the 
magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  such  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender 
rod  of  iron,  as  to  make  it  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth;  was 
known  in  the  east  long  before  it  was  observed  in  Europe,  it  is  manifest 
both  from  the  relation  of  the  mahomedan  merchant,  and  from  much 
concurring  evidence,  that  not  only  the  Arabians,  but  the  Chinese,  were 
destitute  of  Jthis  faithful  euide,  and  that  their  mode  of  navigation  was 
not  more  adventurous  tnan  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^.  They 
steered  servilely  along  the  coast,  seldom  stretching  oiit  to  sea  so  far  as 
to  lose  sisht  of  land;  and  as  they  shaped  their  course  in  this  timid 
manner,  their  mode  of  reckoning  was  defective,  and  liable  to  the  same 
errors  which  I  observed  in  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  1 

Notwithstanding  th^e  disadvantages,  the  progress  of  the  Arabians 
towards  the  east  extended  far  bevond  the  gulf  of  Siam,  the  boundary 
of  European  navigation.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra,  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  great  Indian  Archipelago,  and  advanced  as  far 

*  Herbel.  Biblioth.  Orient,  artic.  Basnh.     Abul.  Phans.  Hut.  Dynast,  p.  liS. 
'  See  Note  jxxwu,  *  Relation,  p.  2.  8,  etc. 

*  Renaudot^  Inquiry  into  the  Time  when  the  If  ahomedans  first  entered  China,  p.  145. 
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as  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.  Nor  are  these  discoveries  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  effect  of  the  enlerprisine  curiosity  of  individuals;  thev 
were  owine  to  a  regular  commerce  carried  on  from  the  Persian  gulf  wiUi 
China,  ana  all  the  intermediate  countries.  Many  mahomedans,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  the  Persians  described  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
settled  in  India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  were  so  numerous 
in  the  city  of  Canton,  that  the  emperor,  as  the  Arabian  authors  relate, 
permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  sect,  who  decided 
controversies  among  his  countrymen  by  their  own  laws,  and  presided 
in  all  the  functions  of  religion  '•  In  other  places  proselytes  were  gained 
to  the  mahomedan  faith,  and  the  Arabian  language  was  understood  and 
spoken  in  almost  every  seaport  of  any  note.  Ships  from  China  and 
different  places  of  India  traaed  in  the  Persian  gulf*,  and  by  the  fre- 
quency of  mutual  intercourse,  all  the  nations  of  the  east  became  better 
acquainted  with  each  other  \ 

A  striking  proof  of  this  is  the  new  information  concerning  China,  and 
India,  we  receive  from  the  two  authors  I  have  mentioned.  They  point 
out  the  situation  of  Canton,  now  so  well  known  to  Europeans,  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  exactness.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  use 
of  silk  among  the  Chinese.  They  are  the  first  who  mention  their  cele- 
brated manufacture  of  porcelain,  which,  on  account  of  its  delicacy  and 
transparency,  they  compare  to  glass  4.  They  describe  the  tea  tree,  and 
the  mode  of  using  its  leaves;  and  from  the  great  revenue  which  was 
levied,  as  they  inform  us,  from  the  consumption  of  it,  tea  seems  to  have 
been  as  universally  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Chinese  in  the  ninth 
century,  as  it  is  at  present^. 

Even  with  respect  to  those,  parts  of  India  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  accustomed .  to  visit,  the  Arabians  had  acquired  more 

Krfect  information..  They  mention  a  great  empire  established  on  the 
ilabar  coast,  governed  by  monarchs  whose  authority  was  paramount 
to  that  of  every  power  in  India.  These  monarchs  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  '  Balchara,'  a  name  yet  known  in  India  ^,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  samorin,  or  emperor  of  CaUcut,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  the  first  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  to  India, 
possessed  some  portion  of  their  dominions.  They  celebrate  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  which  the  Indians  had  made irf  astronomical  knowledge, 
a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  been  little  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  assert  that  in  this  branch  of  science  they  were  far 
superior  to  the  mt>st  enlightened  nations  of  the  east,  on  which  account 
their  sovereign  was  denominated  the  king  of  wisdom  *.  Other  pecu- 
liarities in  the  political  institutions,  the  mode  of  judicial  proceedings, 
the  pastimes  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians,particularly  the  excru- 
ciating mortifications  and  penances  of  the  faquirs,  might  be  produced 
as  proofs  of  the  superior  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  had  acquired 
of  the  manners  of  that  people. 
The  same  commercial  spirit,  or  religious  zeal,  which  prompted  the 

*  Relation,  p.  7.    Remarks,  p.  19.  Inquiry,  p.  i7i,  etc. 

*  See  Note  zxzTiii.  •  Relation,  p.  8. 

*  See  Note  xxxix.  *  Relation,  p.  21. 15. 
»  Herbelot,  artic.  Hend  et  Btlkar,  '  Relation,  p.  37.  58. 
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mahomedaiis  of  Persia  to  visit  the  remotest  regions  of  the  east,  animated 
the  christians  of  that  kingdom.  The  nestorian  churches  planted  in 
Persia,  under  the  protection  first  of  its  native  sovereigns,  and  afterwards 
of  its  conquerors  the  caliphs,  were  numerous,  and  governed  by  respect- 
able ecclesiastics.  They  had  early  sent  missionaries  into  India,  and 
established  churches  in  different  parts  of  it,  particularly,  as  I  have  for- 
merly related,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  When  the  Arabians  extended 
their  navigation  as  far  as  China,  a  more  ample  field,  both  for  their 
commerce  and  their  zeal,  opened  to  their  view.  If  we  may  rely  on  the 
concurring  evidence  of  chnstian  authors,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the 
west,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  two  mahomedan  travellers, 
their  pious  labours  were  attended  with  such  success,  that  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  the  number  of  christians  in  India  and  China  was 
very  considerable  \  As  the  churches  in  both  these  countries  received 
all  their  ecclesiastics  from  Persia,  where  they  were  ordained  by  the 
'  catholicos,'  or  nestorian  primate,  whose  supremacy  thev acknowledged, 
this  became  a  regular  channel  of  intercourse  and  intelligence;  and  to 
the  combined  effect  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
information  we  receive  irom  the  two  Arabian  writers* ,  concerning  those 
regions  of  Asia  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never  visited. 

But  while  both  the  mahomedan  and  christian  subjects  of  the  caliphs 
continued  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  the  east,  the  people  of  Europe 
found  themselves  excluded  almost  entirely  from  any  intercourse  with  it. 
To  them  the  g^eat  port  of  Alexandria  was  now  shut,  and  the  new  lords 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  satisfied  with  supplying  the  demand  for  Indian  com- 
modities in  their  own  extensive  dommions,  neglected  to  convey  them, 
by  any  of  the  usual  channels,  to  the  trading  towns  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  opuljBnt  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  and  other  ereat  cities  of 
Europe,  bore  this  deprivation  of  luxuries,,  to  which  they  had  been  long 
accustomed^  with  such  impatience,  that  all  the  activity  of  commerce  was 
exerted,  in  order  to  find  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  they  deemed  into- 
lerable. The  difficulties  which  were  to  be  surmounted,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  afford  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  commodities  of  the  east  were  held  at  that  time.  The  silk 
of  China  was  purchased  in  Chensi,  the  westernmost  province  of  that 
empire,  and  conveyed  thence  by  a  caravan,  in  ti  march  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  days,  to  the  banks  of.  the  Oxus,  where  it  was  embarked,  and 
carried  down  the  stream  of  that  river  to  the  Caspian.  After  a  dangerous 
voyage  across  that  sea,  and  ascending  the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  it  is 
navigable,  it  was  conducted  by  a  short  land^arriage  of  five  days  to  the 
river  Phasis',  which  falls  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea.  Thence,  by  an 
easy  and  well-known  course,  it  was  transported  to  Constantinople.  The 
conveyance  of  commodities  from  that  region  of  the  east,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Indostan,  was  somewhat  less  tedious  and  operose.  They 
were  carried  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  by  a  route  early  frequented, 
and  which  I  have  already  described,  either  to  the  river  Oxus,  or  directly 
to  the  Caspian,  from  which  they  held  the  same  course  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

^  See  Note  zl.  >  Relation,  p.  SO. 

'  Plin.  Nat.  Hiat.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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U  is  obvious,  that  only  commodities  of  small  bulk,  and  of  consider^ 
able  value,  could  bear  thie  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  conveyaoce;  and 
in  reeulating  the  price  of  those  commodities,  not  only  the  espeose,  but 
the  risk  anu  danger  of  conveying  them,  were  to  be  taken  into  account 
In  their  journey  across  the  vast  plain  extending  from  Samarcande  to 
the  frontier  of  China,  caravans  were  escposed  to  Ihe  assaults  and  depre- 
dations of  the  Tartars,  the  Huns,  the  Turks,  and  other  roving  tribes 
which  infest  the  north-^east  of  Asia,  and  which  have  always  considered 
the  merchant  and  traveller  as  thdr  lawful  prey;  nor  wei*e  they  exmnpt 
from  insult  and  pillage  in  their  )ourney  from  the  Gyr«»  to  the  Phasis, 
thiMiugh  fehe  kingdom  of  Colchis,  a  country  noted,  both  in  anoient  and 
in  modern  times,  for  the  thievish  disposition  of  its  inhabitants.  Even 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  trade  with  the  east  was  carried  on 
with  ardour.  Constaatinopte  became  a  considerable  mart  of  Indian 
and  Chinese  commodities,  and  the  wealth  which  flowed  into  it  in  coo- 
sequence  of  this,  not  only  added  to  the  splendour  of  that  great  city,  but 
8eem»  to  have  retarded,  for  some  time,  the  decline  of  Sie  empire  of 
which  it  was  the  capital. 

As  fiir  as  we  may  venture  to  conjecture,  from  the  imperfect  informa- 
tion of  contemporary  historians,  it  was  chiefly  by  the  mode  of  con- 
veyance which  I  have  described,  perilous  and  operose  as  it  was,  that 
Europe  was  supplied  with  the  commodities'  of  tne  east,  during  more 
than  two  centuries.  Throughput  that  period  the  christiilns  and  diaho- 
medans  were  engaj;ed  in  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities;  prosecuted 
with  all  the  animosity  which  rivalship  forpower^  heightened  by  religious 
zeal,  naturally  excites.  Under  circumstances  which  occasioned  such 
alienation,  commercial  intercourse  could  hardlv  subsbt,  and  the  mer- 
chants  of  Christendom  either  did  not  resort  at  all  to  Alexandria  and  the 
ports  of  Syria,  the  ancient  staples  for  the  commodities  of  the  east,  after 
they  were ;  in  possession  of  the  mahomedans;  or,  if  the  love  of  gun, 
surmounting  their  abhorrence  of  the  infidek,  prompted  them  to  visit 
the  marts  which  they  had  long  firequented,  it  was  with  much  caution 
and  distrust. 

While  the  difficulties  of  procuring  the  producUoBS  of  thel  east  were 
thus  augmented,  the  people  of  Europe  beciane  more  desirous  of  obtaining 
them.  About  this  time  some  cities  ct  Italy^  partieidarly  Amalfi  and 
V^iicc,  having  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  security  or  independence 
than  they  ftHinerly  possessed,  began  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  domestic 
industry,  with  an  ardour  and  ingenuity  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  effect  of  these  exertions  was  such  an  increase  of  weakb,  a^  created 
new  wants  and  desires,  and  formed  a  taste  for  elegance  and  laxury, 
which  induced  them  to  viait  foreign  countries^  in  order  to  gratify  it. 
Among  men  in  this  stage  of  their  advancement,  the  productions  of  India 
have  always  been  held  in  high  estimation,  and  firom  this  period  they 
were  imported  into  Italy  in  larger  quantities,  and  canie  into  ikmre  general 
use.  Several  circumstances  which  indicate  this  rerival  of  a  com- 
moBeial  spirit,  are  collected  by  the  industrious  MuratOri,  and,  from  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  an  attentive  observer  may  discern  faint 
traces  of  its  progress '. 

*  Antiomit.  Ital.  medu  JRiri,  ii.  p.  400.  408.  4i0.  88S.  885.  894.     Rer.  Ital,  Script,  ii. 
p.  487.    Histoire  du  Gommerce  de  U  Rusue  par  N.  Seherer^  tmn.  i*  p.  11 1  etc. 
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Even  ineolighieDedages,  wbenthe  transactions  of  nations  are  observed 
and  recorded  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  «tore  of  historical  mate- 
rials seems  to  be  abunoantly  ample,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  opei^tions  of  commerce,  tnat  every  attempt  towards  a  regular 
deduction  of  them,  has  been  found  an  undertaking  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. The  aera,  however,  to  which  I  have  conducted  this  Disquisi- 
tion, is  one  of  the  periods  in  the  annals  of  mankind  concerning  which 
history  furnishes  most  scantj  information.  As  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  in  some  cities  of  Italy,  that  any  efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  commodities  of  India,  and  the  other  regions  of  the  east, 
it  is  only  from  the  historians  of  those  countries  we  can  expect  to  find  any 
account  of  that  trade.  But  from  the  age  of  Mahomet,  until  the  time 
when  the  Comneni  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  a  period  of 
more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the  Byzantine  history  is  contained 
in  meagre  chronicles,  the  compilers  of  which  seldom  extended  their 
views  beyond  the  intrigues  in  the  palace,  the  Actions  in  the  theatre, 
or  the  disputes  of  the  theologians.  To  them  the  monkish  annaUats  of 
the  different  states  and  cities  of  Italy,  during  the  same  period  are,  if 
possible,  &r  inferior  in  merit;  and  in  the  early  accounts  of  those  cities 
which  have  been  most  celebrated  for  their  commercial  spirit,  we  search 
with  little  success  for  the  origin  or  nature  of  that  trade  by  which  they 
first  rose  to  eminence'.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  events  wh^ch  happened  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, that  the  Italian  states,  whue  the^r  coasts  were  continually  infested 
by  the  mahomedans,  who  bad  made  sopie  settlements  there,  and  had 
subjected  Sicily  almost  entirely  to  their  dominion,  could  not  trade 
with  much  confidence  and  security  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  With  what 
implacable  hatred  christians  viewed  ma^omedans,  as  the  disciples  of 
an  impostor,  is  well  known;  4^4  as  all  the  nations  which  professed  the 
christian  fiiith,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  had  mingled  the  worship  of 
angels  and  saints  with  that  of  the  supreme  being,  and  had  adorned 
their  churches  with  pictures  and  s^tues;  thp  true  moslems  considered 
themselves  as  tl^e  only  ^ssertorsof  the  unity  of  God,  and  beheld  christians 
of  every  deiiomin^tipn  with' abhorrence,  as  idolaters.  Much  time  was 
requisite  to  softep  this  inuti^al  animosity*  so  fiir  as  to  render  intercourse, 
in  any  degree,  cprdjal. 

fifeaniyhilc,  a  ta^te  fpr  ^e  luxuries  of  tt^e  ea$t  continued  qot  only  to 
sprefid  in  Italy,  but,  from  imitation  of  the  Italians,  or  from  some  im- 
provement in  th^ir  owp  sjtiiatipp,  the  people  of  Afi^rseilles,  and  other 
towns  of  France  on  the  Mediter^^pean,  became  equally  fond  of  them.  ^ 
But  the  profits  exacted  by  the  iperchi^nts  of  A|nf|lfi  qr  Venice,  from 
whom  they  received  those  preciQ^s  commoditi^,  were  so  ei^orbitant, 
as  prompted  them  to  make  spme  effprt  to  supply  their  ow^  demands* 
With  tbi§  view,  they  not  only  opened  a  trade  with  Constantinople,  but 
ventured  at  times  to  visit  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria'.  This  eager- 
ness of  tbp  Europeans,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  tfie  productions  of 
India,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  advantages  which  both  the 
caliph  and  their  subjects  derived  fit)m  the  sale  ef  thMsm,  induced  both 
so  br  to  conceal  their  reciprocal  antipathy,  as  to  carry  on  a  traffic 

^  See  Note  zH.  >  M^m.  de  Litterat.  torn,  xurii.  p.  467,  etc.  485. 
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manifestly  for  their  common  benefit.  How  far  this  trafiic  extended, 
and  in  what  mode  it  was  conducted  by  these  new  adventurers,  the 
scanty  information  which  can  be  gathered  from  contemporary  writers 
does  not  enable  me  to  trace  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable,  tiowover, 
that  this  communication  would  have  produced  msensibly  its  usual 
efiecty  of  familiarizing  and  reconciling  men  of  hostile  principles  and 
discordant  manners  to  one  another,  and  a  regular  commerce  might 
have  been  established  gradually  between  christians  and  mahomedans, 
upon  such  equal  terms,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  might  have  received 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  east,  by  the  same  channels  in  which  they  were 
formerly  conveyed  to  them,  first  by  the  Tyrians,  then  by  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria,  next  by  the  Romans,  and  at  last  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  influence  of  this  growing  corre- 
spondence, it  was  prevented  from  operating  with  full  effect  by  the  cru- 
sades, or  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which,  during 
two  centuries,  occupied  the  professors  of  the  two  rival  religions,  and 
contributed  to  alienate  them  more  than  ever  from  each  other.  I  have, 
in  another  work',  contemplated  mankind  while  under  the  dominion  of 
this  frenzy,  the  most  singular  perhaps,  and  the  longest  continued,  of 
any  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  our  species ;  and  I  pointed  out  such 
effects  of  it  upon  government,  upon  property,  upon  manners  and  taste, 
as  were  suited  to  what  were  then  the  objects  of  my  inquiry.  At  pre- 
sent my  attention  is  confined  to  observe  the  commercial  consequences 
of  the  crusades,  and  how  far  they  contributed  to  retard,  or  topromote, 
the  conveyance  of  Indian  commodities  into  Europe. 

To  fix  an  idea  of  peculiar  sanctity  to  that  country,  which  the  author 
of  our  religion  selected  as  the  place  of  his  residence  while  on  earth, 
and  in  which  he  accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankind,  is  a  senti- 
ment so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  that,  from  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity,  the  visiting  of  the  holy  places  in  Judea  was  considered 
as  an  exercise  of  piety,  tending  powerfully  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  a 
spirit  of  devotion.  Through  succeeding  ages,  the  practice  continued, 
and  increased  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  When  Jerusalem  was 
subjected  to  the  mahomedan  empire,  and  danger  was  added  to  the 
fatigue  and  expense  of  a  distant  pilgrimage,  the  undertaking  was  viewed 
as  still  more  meritorious.  It  was  sometunes  enjoined  as  a  penance  to 
be  performed  by  heinous  transgressors.  It  was  more  frequently  a  duty 
unaertaken  vritb  voluntary  zeal;  and  in  both  cases  it  was  deemed  an 
expiation  for  all  past  ofiences.  From  various  causes,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  enumerated  *,  these  pious  visits  to  the  Holy  Land  multiplied 
amazingly  during  the  tenth  ana  eleventh  centuries.  Not  only  indivi- 
duaU  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  life,  but  persons  of  superior  con- 
dition,  attended  by  large  retinues,  and  numerous  caravans  of  opulent 
pilgrims,  resorted  to  Jerusalem. 

In  all  their  operations,  however,  men  have  a  wonderful  dexterity  in 
mingling  some  attention  to  interest  with  those  functions  which  seem  to 
be  most  purely  spiritual.     The  mahomedan  caravans,  which,  in  obe- 


i  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  p.  19. 
>  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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dience  to  the  injunctions  of  their  religion,  Yisit  the  holy  temple  of 
Mecca,  are  not  composed,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  more  fuAy,  of 
devout  pilgrims  only,  but  of  merchants,  who  both  in  goine  and  return- 
ing are  provided  with  such  an  assortment  of  goods,  that  they  carry  on 
a  coibsiderable  traffic'.  Even  the  faquirs  of  India,  whose  wild  enthu- 
siasm seems  to  elevate  them  above  all  solicitude  about  the  concerns  of 
this  world,  have  rendered  their  frequent  pilgrimages  subservient  to 
their  interest,  by  trading  in  every  country  through  which  they  travel'. 
In  like  manner,  it  was  not  bv  devotion  alone  that  such  numerous  bands 
of  christian  pilgrims  were  mduced  to  visit  Jerusalem.  To  many  of 
them  commerce  was  the  chief  motive  of  undertaking  that  distant  voyase; 
and,  by  excjianging  the  productions  of  Europe  for  the  more  valuable 
commodities  of  Asia,  particularly  those  of  India,  which  at  that  time 
were  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  caliph's  dominions,  .they  enriched 
themselves,  and  furnished  their  countrymen  with  such  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  eastern  luxuries,  as  augmented  their  relish  for  them^ 

But  how  faint  soever  the  lines  may  be,  which,  prior  to  the  crusades, 
mark  the  influence  of  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  east  upon  com- 
merce, they  became  so  conspicuous,  aliier  the  commencement  of  these 
expeditions,  as  to  mast  the  eye  of  every  observer.  Various  circum- 
stances concurred  towards  this,  from  an  enumeration  of  which  it  will 
appear,  that  by  attending  to  the  progress  and  effects  of  the  crusades, 
considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  Great 
armies,  conducted  by  the  most  illustrious  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe, 
and  composed  of  men  of  the  most  enterprising  spirit  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  it,  marched  towards  Palestine,  through  countries  faradvanced  beyond 
those  which  they  left,  in  every  species  of  improvement.  They  beheld 
the  dawn  of  prosperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  begun  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  industry,  and  in  their  efforts  to  engross 
the  lucrative  commerce  with  the  east.  They  next  admired  the  more 
advanced  state  of  opulence  and  splendour  in  Constantinople,  raised  to 
a  preeminence  above  all  the  cities  then  known,  by  its  extensive  trade, 
particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with  India,  and  the  countries 
beyond  it.  They  afterwards  served  in  those  provinces  of  Asia  through 
which  the  commodities  of  the  east  were  usually  conveyed,  and  became 
masters  of  several  cities  which  had  been  staples  of  that  trade.  They 
established  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  subsisted  near  two  hundred 
years.  They  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
governed  it  above  half  a  century.  Amidst  such  a  variety  of  events  and 
operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  Europe  gradually  opened 
and  improved;  they  became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  of  the 
people  whom  they  subdued;  they  observed  the  sources  of  their  wealth, 
and  availed  themselves  of  all  this  knowledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre,  when 
conquered  by  the  crusaders,  were  flourishing  cities  inhabited  by  opulent 
merchants,  who  supplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  productions  of  the  east  4;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
incidental  occurrences  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  holy  war, 
who,  being  mostly  priests  and  monks,  had  their  attention  directed  to 

*  Viaggi  di  Ramasio,  toI.  i.  p.  151,  152.  *  Sec  Note  zlii. 
^  Gal.  Tyr.  lib.  zvii.  r.  4.  p.  9SS.  ap.  GesU  Dei  per  Francos. 

*  Gal.  Tjrr.  lib.  xiii.  c.  5.     Alb.  Aquens.  Hut.  Hieros.  ap.  Gesta  Dei,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 
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objects  very  diffelrent  from  those  relating  to  commetce,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  both  in  GoDstanttnople  while  subject  to  the  franks,  and 
in  the  ports  of  Syria  acquired  by  the  christians,  the  long-established 
trad^  with  the  east  continued  to  be  protected  and  encouraged. 

But  thoush  commcsrce  may  have  been  only  a  secondary  object  with 
the  martial  leaders  of  the  crusades,  engaged  m  perpetual  hostilities  with 
the  Turks,  on  one  hand,  and  with  the  soldans  of  Egypt,  on  the  other, 
it  was  the  primary  object  with  the  associates,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
they  carried  on  their  operations.  Numerous  as  the  armies  were  which 
assumed  the  cross,  and  enterprising  as  the  fanatical  zeal  was  with  which 
they  were  animated,  they  could  not  have  accomplished  their  purpose, 
or  even  have  reached  the  seat  of  their  warfare,  without  securing  the 
assistance  of  the  Italian  states.  None  of  the  other  European  powers 
could  either  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  to  convey  the 
armies  of  the  crusaders  to  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  whence  they  marched 
to  Constantinople,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous ;  or  were  able  to 
supply  them  with  military  stores  and  provisions  in  such  abundance  as 
to  enable  them  to  invade  a  distant  country.  In  all  the  successive  expe- 
ditions, the  fleets  of  the  Genoese,  of  the  Pisans,  or  of  the  Venetians, 
kept  on  the  coast,  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land,  and,  supplying 
them,  from  time  to  time,  with  whatever  was  wantine,  engrossed  all  the 

{profits  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which,  in  every  age,  has  been  extremely 
ucrative.  It  was  with  all  the  interested  attention  of  merchants,  that 
the  Italians  afforded  their  aid.  On  the  reduction  of  any  pljBce  in  which 
they  found  it  for  their  interest  to  settle,  they  obtained  from  the  cru- 
saders valuable  immunities  of  different  kinds;  freedom  of  trade;  an 
abatement  of  the  usual  duties  paid  for  what  was  imported  and  exported, 
or  a  total  exemption  from  them;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some 
cities,  and  of  extensive  streets  in  others;  and  a  privilege  granted  to 
every  person  who  resided  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
their  protection,  of  being  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  judges  of 
their  ovm  appointment'.  In  consequence  of  so  many  advantages,  we 
can  trace,  during  the  progress  of  the  crusades,  a  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  of  power  in  all  tne  commercial  states  of  Italy.  Every  port 
open  to  trade  was  frequented  by  their  merchants,  who,  having  now 
engrossed  entirely  the  commerce  of  the  east,  strove  with  such  active 
emulation  to  find  new  markets  for  the  commodities  which  it  furnished, 
that  they  extended  a  taste  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  little  known. 

Two  events  happened,  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  holy  war,  which, 
by  acquiring  to  tn^  Venetians  and  Genoese  the  possession  of  several 
provinces  in  the  Greek  empire,  enabled  them  to  supply  Europe  more 
abuhdantly  with  all  the  productions  of  the  east^  The  first  was  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
four,  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  leaders  of  the  fourth  crusade.  An 
account  of  the  political  interests  and  intrigues  which  formed  th!S  alliance, 
and  turned  the  hallowed  arms  destined  to  deliver  the  holy  city  from  the 
dominion  of  infidels,  against  a  christian  monarch,  is  foreign  from  the 

<  H»t.  of  Charles  V.  p.  21,  22. 
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design  of  thU  DUquisUioB.  Coostantiaople  waa  taken  by  fttorm,  and 
plundered  by  th^  cQnfederates,  An  earl  of  Flanders  was  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  dominions  which  stUl  remained  subject  to  the 
successors  of  Constantioe  were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of  which 
being  allotted  to  the  new  emperor ,  for  supportmg  the  dignity  and  expense 
of  goTernmeoty  an  equal  partition  of  the  other  three  was  made  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  chiefs  of  the  crusade.  The  former,  who,  both  in 
concerting  and  in  conducting  this  enterprise,  kept  their  eyes  steadily 
fixedon  what  might  be  most  for  the  emolument  of  their  commerce,  secured 
the  territories  of  greatest  value  to  a  trading  people.  They  obtained  ^ome 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufac- 
tures, particularly  of  silk.  They  became  masters  of  several  of  the 
largest  and  best-cultivated  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  established  a 
chain  of  settlements,  party  military  and  partly  commercial,  extending 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bosphorus  '•  Many  Venetians  setded  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  without  obstruction  from  their  warlike  assoeiailes,  little 
attentive  to  the  arts  of  industry,  they  engrossed  the  various  branches 
of  trade  which  had  so  long  enriched  that  capital.  Two  of  these  par- 
ticularly attracted  their  attention;  the  silk  trade,  and  that  with  India. 
From  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  mostly  in  Greece,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  islands,  that  silkworms,  which  he  first  introduced  into  Europe, 
were  reared.  The  product  of  their  labours  was  manufactured  into 
stuffs  of  various  kinds,  in  many  cities  of  the  enuHre.  But  it  was  in 
Constantinople,  the  seat  of  opulence  and  luxury,  that  the  demand  for  a- 
commodity  of  such  high  price  was  greatest,  and  there,  of  consequence, 
the  coaupderce  of  silk  naturally  centred.  In  assorting  caigoes  for  the 
several  pojrts  in  which  they  traded,  the  Venetians  had  for  some  time 
foun4  snk  to  be  an  essential  article,  as  it  continued  to  grow  more  and 
more  into  request  in  every  part  of  Europe.  By  the  residence  of  so 
many  of  their  citizens  in  Constantinople,  and  by  the  iinmunities  granted 
to  them^  they  not  only  procured  silk  in  such  abundance,  and  on  such 
terms,  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  more  extensively,  and  with 
greater  profit  than  formerly,  but  they  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  the  sdk  manufiicture,  as  induced  them  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  it  in  their  own  dominions.  The  measures  taken 
for  this  purpose  by  individuals,  as  well  as  the  regulations  framed  by  the 
state»  were  concerted  with  so  much  prudence,  and  executed  with  such 
success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  silk  fabrics  of  Venice  vied  with  those 
of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  contributed  both  to  enrich  the  republic,  and 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  commerce.  At  the  same  time,  the  Vene- 
tians availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which  they  had  acquired  in 
Constantinople,  in  order  to  improve  their  Indian  trade.  The  capital 
of  the  Greek  empire,  besides  the  means  of  being  supplied  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  east,  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  vinith  the  other  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe,  received  a  considerable  portion  of  them  by  a 
channel  peculiar  to  itself.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  commodities  of 
India  and  China  were  conveyed  over  land,  by  routes  which  I  have 
described,  to  the  Black  sea,  and  thence  by  a  short  navigation  to  Con- 

3  DaDduli  Chronic,  ap.  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  toI.  zti.  p.  528.    Mar.  SanutOjVite  de' 
Dachi  di  Venez.  Murat.  yol.  zzU.  p.  952. 
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stantinople.  To  this  market,  the  best  stored  of  any  except  Alexandria, 
the  Venetians  had  now  easy  access,  and  the  goods  which  they  purchased 
there,  made  an  addition  of  great  consequence  to  "vdiat  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  acquire  in  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Thus,  while  the 
Latin  empire  in  Gonstantmople  subsisted,  the  Venetians  possessed  such 
advantages  over  all  their  rivals,  that  their  commerce  extended  greatly, 
and  it  was  chiefly  from  them  every  part  of  Europe  received  the  com- 
modities of  the  east. 

The  other  event  which  I  had  in  view,  was  the  subversion  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Latins  in  Constantinople,  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  imperial  family  on  the  throne.  This  was  eifected  after  a  period  of 
fifty-seven  years,  partly  by  a  transient  effort  of  vigour,  with  which 
indignation  at  a  foreign  yoke  animated  the  Greeks,  and  partly  by  the 
powerful  assistance  which  they  received  froni  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
The  Genoese  were  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  the  Venetians, 
their  rivak  in  trade,  derived  from  their  union  with  the  Latin  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  that,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  these,  they  sur- 
mounted the  most  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  their  age,  and  combined 
with  the  schismatic  Greeks  to  dethrone  a  monarch  protected  by  tbe 
papal  power,  setting  at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  which,  at 
that  time,  made  the  greatest  princes  tremble.  This  undertaking,  bold 
and  impious  as  it  was  then  deemed,  proved  successful.  In  recompense 
for  their  signal  services,  the  gratitude  or  weakness  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
among  other  donations,  bestowed  upon  the  Genoese  Pera,  the  chief 
suburb  of  Constantinople,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  together 
vrith  such  exemption  from  the  accustomed  duties  on  goods  imported 
and  exported,  as  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  over  every  competitor 
in  trade.  With  the  vigilant  attention  of  merchants,  the  Genoese  availed 
themselves  of  this  favourable  situation.  They  surrounded  their  new 
settlement  in  Pera  with  fortifications.  They  rendered  their  factories 
on  the  adjacent  coasts  places  of  strength '.  They  were  masters  of  the 
harbour  of  Constantinbple  more  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  The 
whole  trade  of  the  Black  sea  came  into  their  hands;  and  not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  took  possession  of  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  the 
modern  Crimea,  and  rendered  Caffa,its  principal  town,  the  chief  seat 
of  their  trade  with  the  east,  and  the  port  in  which  all  its  productions, 
conveyed  to  the  Black  sea  by  the  different  routes  I  have  formerly 
described,  were  landed'. 

In  consequence  of  this  revolution,  Genoa  became  the  greatest  com- 
mercial power  in  Europe;  and  if  the  enterprising  industry  and  intrepid 
courage  of  its  citizens  had  been  under  the  direction  of  wise  domestic 
policy,  it  might  have  long  held  that  rank.  But  never  was  there  a 
contrast  more  striking,  than  between  tbe  internal  administration  of  the 
two  rival  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  In  the  former,  government 
was  conducted  with  steady  systematic  prudence;  in  the  latter,  it  was 
consistent  in  nothing  but  a  fondness  for  novelty,  and  a  propensity  to 
change.     The  one  enjoyed  a  perpetual  calm,  the  other  was  agitated 

*  Niceph.  Gregar.  lib.  xi.  c.  1.  sect.  6.  lib.  xvii.  c.  i.  sect.  2. 

3  Folieta,  Hist.  Genuens.  ap.  Graev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Ital.i.  p.  387.  De  Marinis  de  Gcnuens. 
Dignit.  ib.  p.  1486.  Niceph.  Greg.  lib.  ziii.  c.  12.  Murat.  Annal.  d*ltai.  lib.  Wi.  c.  S51. 
See  Nole  xliii. 
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with  aU  the  (tornu  and  yicissitudes  of  faction.  Tbe  increase  of  wealth, 
which  flowed  into  Crcnoa  from  the  exertions  of  its  merchants,  did  not 
counterbalance  the  defects  in  it&  political  constitution;  and,  eyen  in  its 
most  prosperous,  state,  we  may  discern  the  appearance  of  symptoms 
which  foreboded  a  diminution  of  its  opulence  and  power. 

As  long,  bowerer,  as  the  Genoese  retained  the  ascendant  which  they 
had  acquired  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Venetians  felt  their  commercial 
transactions  with  it  to  be  carried  on  upon  such  unequal  terms,  that 
their  merchants  visited  Constantinople  seldom,  and  with  reluctance; 
and  in  order  to  procure  the  commodities  of  the  east,  in  such  quantities 
as  were  demanded  in  the  yarious  parts  of  Europe  which  they  were  ac- 
cuiitomed  to  supply,  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  ancient  staples 
of  that  trade.  Of  these  Alexandria  was  the  chiefs  and  the  most  abun- 
dantly supplied,  as  the  conyeyance  of  Indian  goods  by  land  through 
Asia,  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  often  rendered 
inipracticable  by  the  incursions  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and  other  hordes^ 
which  successiyely  desolated  that  fertile  country,  or  contended  for  the 
dominion  of  it.  But  under  the  military  and  yigorous  goyernment  of 
the  soldans  of  the  Mameluks,  security  and  order  were  steadily  main-- 
iained  in  Egypt,  and  trade,  though  loaded  with  heayy  duties,  was  open 
to  all.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  Genoese  in  engrossing  tbe 
commerce  of  Constantinople  and  the  Bbck  sea ',  the  Venetians  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary  to  enlarge  their  transactions  yyith  Alexandria. 

But  such  ap  avowed  intercourse  with  infidels  being  considered,  in 
^hatage,  as  unbecoming^  the  character  of  christians,  the  senate  of 
Venice,  in  order  to  silence  its  own  scruples,  or  those  of  its  subjects,  had 
recourse  to  the  infallible  authority  of  tne  pope,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  power  to  dispense  with  the  rigorous  obseryation  of  the 
most  sacred  Uw^,  and  obtained  permission  from  hini  to  fit  out  annually 
a  specified  number  of  ships  fer  tne  ports  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria*.  Under 
this  sanction,  the  republic  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  soldans  of  Eeypt,  on  equitable  terms;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
senate  appoii^d  one  consul  to  reside  in  Alexandria,  and  another  in 
Damascus,  in  a. public^ character,  and  to  exercise  a  mercantile  juris- 
diction, authorized  by  the  soldans.  Under  their  protection,  Venetian 
merchants  and  artisans  settled  in  each  of  these  cities.  Ancient  pre- 
judices and  antipathies  were  forgotten,  and  their  mutual  interests 
established,  for  the  first  time,  a  fair  and  open  trade  between  christians 
and  mahomedans  \ 

While  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  alternately  making  those 
extraordinary  efforts,  in  order  to  engross  all  theadyantages  of  supply- 
ing Europe  with  the  productions  of  the  east,  the  republic  of  Florence, 
originally  a  commercial  democracy,  applied  with  such  perseyertng 
▼igour  to  trade,  and  the  genius  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
their  institutions,  were  so  fayourable  to  its  progress,  that  the  state 
adyaoced  rapidly  in  power,  and  the  people  in  opulence.  But  as  the 
Florentines  did  not  possess  any  commodious  seaport,  their  actiye  exer- 
tions were  directed  chiefly  towards  the  improyement  of  their  manu- 

•  See  Note  xUt.  »  8ee  Note  xlr. 

*  Saudi,  Stoiui  Civile  Veneuana,  lib.  V.  c.  iS.  p.  248,  etc. 
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factures,  and  domestic  industry.  About  the  b^ifining  of  the  fourteenth 
century,,  the  .Florentine  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
those  of  silk  and  woollen  cloth,  appear,  from  the  enumeration  of  a  welf- 
informed  historian,  to  have,  been  yery  considerable  '•  The  connexion 
which  they  formed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  by  furnishing  them 
with  the  productions  of  their  own  industry^  led  tnem  to  engage  in 
another  branch  of  trade,  that  of  banking.  In  this  they  soon  became 
so  eminent,  that  the  money  transactions  of  almost  every  kingdom  in 
Europe  passed  through  their  hands,  and  in  many  of  them  they  were 
intrusted  with  the.  collection  and  adoMnistration  of  the  public  revenues. 
In  consequence  of  the  activity  and  success  with  which  they  conducted 
their  manufactures  and  money  transactions,  the  former  always  attended 
with  certain  though  moderate  profit,  the  latter  lucrative  in  an  high 
degree,  at  a  period  when  neither  the  interest  of  money,  nor  the  pre- 
mium on  bills  of  exchange,  was  settled  with  accuracy,  Florence  became 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  Christendom,  and  many  of  its  citizens  extremely 
opulent,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  head  of  a  family  which  rose  from 
obscurity,  by  its  success  in  trade,  was  reckoned  the  most  wealthy  mer- 
chant ever  known  in  Europe';  and  in  acts  of  public  munificence,  as  well 
as  of  private  generosity,  in  the  patronage  of  learning,  and  in  the  encou- 
ragement of  useful  and  elegant  arts,  no  monarch  of  the  age  could  vie 
with  him.  Whether  the  Medici,  in  their  first  mercantile  transactions, 
carried  on  any  commerce  with  the  east,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
covert    It  is  more  probable,  I  should  think,  that  their  trade  was  con- 

A.  D.  U05.  fined  to  the  same  articles  with  that  of  their  countrymen.  But  as  soon 
as  the  commonwealth,  by  the  conquest  of  Pisa,  had  acquired  a  commu- 
nication with  the  ocean,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  had  the  chief  direction 
of  its  aflairs,  endeayoured  to  procure  for  his  country  a  share  in  thai 
lucrative  commerce,  which  had  raised  Venice  and  Genoa  so  fiir  above 

A.  D.  H2S.  all  the  other  Italian  states*  With  this  view  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Alexandria,  in  order  to  preyail  with  the  soldan  to  open  that,  and  the 
other  ports  of  his  dominions,  to  the  subjects  of  the  republic,  add  to 
admit  them  to  .a  participation  in  all  the  commercial  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Venetians.  The  negotiation  terminated  with  such 
success,  that  the  Florentines  seem  to  have  obtained  some  share  in  tlie 
Indian  traded;  and  soon  after  this  period,  we  find  spices  enumerated 
among  the  commodities  imported  by  the  Florentines  into  England  ^. 

In  some  parts  of  this  Disquisition,  concerning  the  nature  and  course 
of  trade  with  the  east,  I  have  been  obliged  to  grope  my  way,  and  often 
under  the  guidance  of  very  feeble  lights.  But,  as  we  are  now  approach- 
ing to  the.  period  when  the  modern  ideas,  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tance of  commerce,  began  to  unfold,  and  attention  to  its  progress  and 
effects  became  a  more  considerable  object  of  policy,  we  may  hope  to 
carry  on  what,  researches  yet  remain  to  be  made,  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  precision.  To  this  growing  attention  we  are  indebted  for 
tlie  account  which  Marino  Sanudo,  a  Venetian   nobleman,   gives  of 

*  GioT.  VHlani,  Hist.  Fiorent.  «p.  Murat.  Script.  Rcr.  Ital.  vol.  xiii.  p.  825.  Dell'  Istork 
Florentine  di  Scip.  Ammiraito,  lib.  iw.  p.  151.  lil>.  viii.  p.  299. 

1  Fr.  Mich.  BratoA,  Hi«t.  Flor.  p.  S7.  62.  Chron.  EagiibiDuin,  ap.  Murat.  Script.  Rcr. 
Ital.  Tol.  wv.  p,  1007.    Denina,  R^vol.  d'ltalic,  torn.  vi.  p.  26S,  etc. 

i  See  Note ihi.  *  See NotexUii.  &  Hakluyt,  vol.  i. p.  193. 
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the  ladiaa  trade,  as  carried  on  by  his  countrymen /about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  supplied,  as  he  informs  us,  with 
the  productions  of  the  cast  in  two  different  ways.  Those  of  small  bulh 
and  high  value,  such  as  cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  gems,  pearls,  etc.  were 
conveyed  from  the  Persian  gulf  up  the  Tigris  to  Bassora,  and  thence  to 
Bagdat,  from  which  they  were  carried  to  some  port  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean.  All  more  bulky  goods,  such  as  pepper,  gmger,  cinnamon,  etc. 
together  with  some  portion  of  the  more  valuable  articles,  were  conveyed 
hy  the  ancient  route  to  the  Red  sea,  and  thence  across  the  desert,  and 
down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  goods  received  by  the  former  route 
were,  as  Sanudo  observes,  of  superior  quality;  but,  from  the  tediousness 
and  expense  of  a  distant  land  carriage,  the  supply  was  often  scanty,  nor 
can  he  conceal,  though  contrary  to  a  favourite  project  which  he  bad  in 
view  when  he  wrote  the  treatise  to  which  I  refer,  that,  from  the  state 
of  the  countries  through  which  the  caravans  passed,  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance was  frequently  precarious  and  attended  with  danger*. 

It  was  in  Alexandria  only,  that  the  Venetians  found  always  a  certain 
and  full  supply  of  Indian  goods;  and  as  these  were  conveyed  thither 
chiefly  by  water-carriage,  they  might  have  purchased  them  at  a  moderate 
price,  if  the  soldans  had  not  imposed  upon  them  duties  which  amounted 
to  a  third  part  of  their  full  value.  Under  this  and  every  other  disad- 
vantage, however,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  them,  as  from  many 
concurring  circumstances,  partieularly  a  more  extensive  intercourse 
established  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  the  demand  for  them 
continued  to  increase  greatly  during  the  fourteenth  century.  By  the 
irruptions  of  the  various  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  took  posses- 
sioD  of  the  sreater  part  of  Europe,  that  powerful  bond  by  which  the 
Romaiis  had  united  together  all  the  people  of  their  vast  empire  was 
entirely  dissolved,  and  such  discouragement  was  given  to  the  commu- 
nication of  one  nation  with  another,  as  would  appear  altogether  incre- 
dible»  if  the  evidence  of  it  rested  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of  historians, 
and  were  not  confirmed  by  what  is  still  more  authentic,  the  express 
enactment  of  laws.  Several  statutes  of  tins  kind,  which  disgrace  the 
jurisprudence  of  almost  every  European  nation,  I  have  enumerated  and 
explained  in  another  work^.  But  when  the  wants  and  desires  of  men 
multiplied,  and  they  found  that  other  countries  could  furnish  the  means 
of  supplying  and  gratifying  them,  the  hostile  sentiments  which  kept 
nations  at  a  distance  from  each  other  abated,  and  mutual  correspon- 
dence gradually  took  place.  From  the  time  of  the  crusades,  which 
first  brought  people  hardly  known  to  one  another  to  associate,  and  to 
act  in  concert  during  two  centuries  in  pursuit  of  one.  common  end, 
several  circumstances  had  cooperated  towards  accelerating  this  general 
intercourse.  The  people  around  the  Baltic,  hitherto  dreaded  and 
abhorred  by  the  rest  of  Europe  as  pirates'  and  invaders,  assumed  more 

gicific  manners,  and  began  now  to  visit  their  neighbours  as  merchants, 
ccurredces  foreign  from  the  subjects  of  the  present  inquiry,  united 
them  together  in  the  powerful  ^commercial  confederacy  so  famous  in 
the  middle  ages,  under  the  name  of  the  Hanseatic. league,  and  led  them 

<  Mar.  Sanati,  Secreta  Fidelium  Grucu,  p.  22,  etc.  ap.  Bonganium. 
«  HUt.  ofGharle«V. 
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to  establish  the  staple  of  their  trade  with  the  southeni  parts  of  Europe 
in  Bruges.  Thither  the  merchants  of  Italy,  particularly  those  of  Venice, 
resorted;  and  in  return  for  the  productions  of  the  east,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  their  own  country,  they  received  not  only  the  naval  stores 
and  other  commodities  of  the  north,  but  a  considerable  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  from  the  mines  in  various  provinces  of  Germany,  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  of  any  known  at  that  time  in  Europe '.  Bruges 
continued  to  be  the  great  mart  or  storehouse  of  European  trade  during 
the  period  to  which  my  inquiries  extend.  A  regular  communication, 
formerly  unknown,  was  kept  up  there  among  all  the  kingdoms  into 
which  our  continent  is  divided,  and  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Italian  states  in  wealth  and  power,  by  observing 
how  much  their  trade,  the  source  from  which  both  were  derived,  must 
have  augmented  upon  the  vast  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Asiatic 
goods,  when  all  the  extensive  countries  towards  the  north-east  of  Europe 
were  opened  for  their  reception. 

Durmg  this  prosperous  and  improving  state  of  Indian  commerce, 
Venice  received  from  one  of  its  citizens  such  new  information  concerning 
the  countries  which  produced  the  precious  commodities  that  formed 
the  most  valuable  article  of  its  trade,  as  gave  an  idea  of  their  opulence, 
their  population,  and  their  extent^  which  rose  far  above  all  the  former 
conceptions  of  Europeans.  From  the  time  that  the  mahomedans  be- 
came masters  of  Egypt,  as  no  christian  was  permitted  to  pass  through 
their  dominions  to  the  east^,  the  direct  intercourse  of  Europeans  with 
India  ceased  entirely.  The  account  of  India  by  Cosmas  Indicopleuste^ 
in  the  sixth  century,  is,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  the  last  which  the  nations  of 
the  west  received  from  any  person  who  had  visited  that  country^  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  tentury;  the  spirit  of  commerce,  now 
become  more  enterprising,  and  more  eager  to  discover  new  routes  which 
led  to  wealth,  induced  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble  family,  after 
trading  for  some  time  in  many  of  the  opulent  cities  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
to  penetrate  into  the  more  eastern  parts  of  that  continent,  as  far  as  to 
the  court  of  the  great  khan  on  the  frontier ^f  China.  During  the  course 
of  twenty-six  vears,  partly  employed  in  mercantile  transactions,  and 
partly  in  conducting  negotiations,  with  which  the  great  khan  intrusted 
nim,  he  explored  many  regions  of  the  east  which  no  European  bstd  ever 
visited. 

He  describes  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  the  name  by  which  China 
is  sliU  known  in  many  parts  of  the  east',  and  travelled  through  it  from 
Chambalu,or  Peking,  on  ita  northern  frontier,  to  some  of  its  most  south- 
ern provinces.  He  visited  different  parts  of  Indostan,  and  is  the  first 
who  mentions  Bengal  and  Guz2erat,  by  their  present  names,  as  great 
and  opulent  kingdoms.  .  Besides  what  he  discovered  on  his  journeys  by 
land,  tie  made  more  than  one  voyage  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and  acquired 
some  information  concerning  an  island  which  he  calls  Zipangri  or 
Cipaneo,  probably  Japan.  He  visited  in  person  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
several  islands  contiguous  t«  them,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  to  all  which  he  gives  the  names 

*  ZimmcrmaD'*  Polit.  Soirey  of  Europe,  p.  iOS.  >  Sanuto,  p.  2S. 

*  Uerbelut,  Bib.  Orient  artic.  Khaihai,  Stewart,  Account  of  Thibet,  Phil.  Trana.  Iirii. 
p.  474.     Voyage  of  A.  Jidkinson,  Haklnyt,  i,  p.  9SS. 
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that  they  now  bear.  Tbis  was  tbe  most  exlensire  survey  hitberto  made 
of  the  easty  aad  tbe  most  complete  description  of  it  ever  giren  by  any 
European;  and,  in  an  age  which  had  hardly  any  knowledge  of  those 
rc^ionsy  but  what  was  derived  from  tbe  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  not 
only  the  Venetians^  but  all  the  people  of  Europe,  were  astonished  at  the 
discovery  of  immense  countries  opened  to  their  view  beyond  what  had 
hitherto  been  reputed  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth  in  that  quarter*. 

But  while  men  of  leisure  aad  speculation  occupied  themselves  with 
examining  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Polo,  which  gave  rise  to  conjectures 
and  theories,  productive  of  most  important  conseonences;  an  event 
happened  that  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  had  a  most  con- 
spicuous effect  upon  the  course  of  that  trade,  the  progress  of  which  I  am 
eDdeavouring  to  trace. 

The  event  to  which  I  allude  is  the  final  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire 
by  Mahomet  the  second,  and  the  establishing  the  seat  of  the  TurKish 
government  in  Constantinople.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  j^reat  ad.  itts. 
revolution  was,  that  the  Genoese  residing  in  Pera,  involved  in  the  general 
calamity,  were  obliged  not  only  to  abandon  .that  settlement,  but  all 
those  which  they  had  made  on  the  adjacent  seacoast,  after  they  had 
been  in  their  possession  near  two  centuries.  Not  long  after,  the  vie- 
lorious  arms  of  the  sultan  expelled  them  from  Caffa,  and  every  other  a.  a  1474. 
place  which  they  held  in  the  Crimea^.  Constantinople  was  no  longer  a 
mart  open  to  the  nations  o(  the  west  for  Indian  commodities,  and  no 
supply  of  them  could  now  be  obtained  but  in  Egypt  and  the  ports  of 
Syria,  subject  to  the  soldans  of  the  Mameluks.  The  Venetians,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  protection  and  privileges  which  they  had  secured  by 
iheir  commercial  treaty  with  those  powerful  princes,  carried  on  trade 
in  every  part  of  their  dominions  with  such  advantage,  as  gave  them  a 
superiority  over  every  competitor.  Genoa,  which  had  long  been  their 
most  formidable  rival,  humbled  by  the  loss  of  its  possessions  in  the 
east,  and  weakened  by  domestic  dissensions,  declined  so  fast,  that  it 
was  obliged  to  court  foreign  protection,  and  submitted  alternately  to 
the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of  Milan  and  the  kings  of  France.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  diminution  of  their  political  power,  the  commercial 
exertions  of  the  Genoese  became  less  vigorous.  A  feeble  attempt  which 
they  made  to  recover  that  share  of  the  Indian  trade  which  they  had  for- 
merly enjoyed,  by  offering  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  soldans  of 
Egypt  upon  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Venetians,  proved  unsuccessful;  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  Venice  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Europe  with  the 
productions  of  the  east^  ana  carried  on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
what  had  been  known  in  thoso  times. 

The  slate  of  the  other  European  nations  was  extremely  favourable 
to  the  commercial  progress  of  the  Venetians.  England,  desolated  by 
the  civU  wars  which  the  unhappy  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  excited,  bad  hardly  begun  to  turn  its  attention  towards 
those  objects  and  pursuits,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  present  opu- 
lence and  power.  In  France,  the  fatal  effects  of  the  English  arms  and 
conquesU  were  still  felt,  and  the  king  had  neither  acquired  power,  nor 

'  SceNotcxIviU.  >  FolieU,Hist.Gemi.p.60S.6S6.  Murit.  Ami.dltal,U.p.451. 
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the  people  inelination,  to  direct  the  national  genius  and  actiTit j  to  the 
arts  of  peace.     The  union  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  Spain  \rasDOt 
yet  completed;  some  of  its  most  fertile  provinces  were  still  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors,  with  whom  the  Spanish  monarchs  waged  per- 
petual war;  and,  except  by  the  Catalans,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
foreign  trade.  Portugal,  though  it  had  already  entered  upon  that  career 
of  discovery,  which  terminated  with  most  splendid  success,  had  not  yet 
made  such  progress  in  it  as  to  be  entitled  to  any  high  rank  among  the 
commercial  states  of  Europe.    Thus  the  Venetians,  almost  without  ri?al 
or  competitor,  except  from  some  of  the  inferior  Italian  states,  were 
left  at  liberty  to  concert  and  to  execute  their  mercantile  plans;  and 
their  trade  with  the  cities  of  the  Uanseatic  league,  which  united  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  which  hitherto  had  been  common  to 
all  the  Italians,  was  now  engrossed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  them  alone. 
While  the  increasing  demand  for  the  productions  of  Asia  induced  all 
the  people  of  .Europe  to  court  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  so  eagerly, 
as  to  allure  them,  by  various  immunities,  to  frequent  their  seaports,  we 
may  observe  a  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  carrying  on  trade  with  the 
^st,  which  distinguishes  it  from  what  has  taken  place  in  other  countries 
in  any  period  of  history.    In  the  ancient  world,  the  Tyrians,  the  Grce b, 
who  were  masters  of  Egypt,  and  the  Romans,  sailed  to  India  in  que.st 
of  those  commodities  with  which  they  supplied  the  people  of  the  wesf . 
In  modern  times,  the  same  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Portug^iese, 
the  Dutch,  the  English,  and,  after  their  example,  of  other  European 
nations.      In  both  periods  loud  complaints  have  been  made,  that,  in 
carrying  on  this  trade,  every  state  must  be  drained  of  the  precious 
metals,  which,  in  the  course  of  it,  flow  incessantly  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  never  to  return.     From  whatever  loss  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  this  gradual  but  unavoidable  diminution  of  their  gold  and  silver, 
whether  a  real  or  only  an  imaginary  loss,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me, 
in  this  place,  to  inquire  or  to  determine,  the  Venetians  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  exempted.   They  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  India.  Th<'y 
found  in  Egypt,  or  in  Syria,  warehouses  iilled  with  all  the  commodities 
of  the  east,  imported  by  the  mahomedans;  and  from  the  best  accounts 
we  have,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  trade,  they  purchased  ibcm 
more  frequently  by  barter,  than  with  ready  money.      Egypt,  tbe  chief 
mart  for  Indian  goods,  though  a  most  fertile  country,  is  destitute  ol 
many  things  requisite  in  an  improved  state  of  society,  either  for  accoui- 
modation  or  for  ornament.     Too  limited  in  extent,  and  too  highly  cul- 
tivated to  afford  space  for  forets;  too  level  to  have  mines  of  the  useful 
metals;  it  must  be  supplied  with  timber  for  building,  with  iron,  lead. 
tin,  and  brass,  by  importation  from  other  countries.      The  Egyptian^' 
while  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks,  seem  not  themselves  to 
have  traded  in  the  ports  of  any  christian  slate,  and  it  was  principally  from 
the  Venetians  that  they  received  all  the  articles  which  I  have  enumerated. 
Besides  these,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Venetian  artists  furnished  a  variety 
of  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  silk  stuffs  of  various  fabric,  camhiets. 
mirrors,  arms,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  glass,  and  many  other  arti- 
cles, for  all  which  they  Ibund  a  ready  market  in  Egypt  and  Syria.    1", 
return,  they  received  from  the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  spices  of  every/' 
kind,  drugs,  gems,  pearls,  ivory,  cotton  and  silk,  unwrought,  as  well  bs 
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manufactured,  in  many  different  forms,  and  other  productions  of  ihe 
cast,  together  with  several  vahiable  articles  of  Egyptian  growth  or  fabric. 
In  Aleppo,  Baruth,  and  other  cities,  besides  the  proper  commodities  of 
hidia  brought  thither  by  land,  they  added  to  their  cargoes  the  carpets  of 
Persia,  the  rich  wrought  silks  of  Damascus,  still  known  by  the  name 
taken  from  that  city,  an4  various  productions  of  art  and  nature  peculiar 
to  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia.  If,  at  any  time,  their  demand  for 
the  productions  of  the  east  went  beyond  what  they  could  procure  in 
exchange  for  their  own  manufactures,  that  trade  with  the  cities  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  which  I  have  mentioned,  furnished  them,  from  the 
mines  of  Germany,  with  a  regular  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  which  they 
could  carry,  with  advantage,  to  the  markets  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

From  a  propensity,  remarkable  in  all  commercial  states,  to  subject 
ihe  operations  of  trade  to  political  regulation  and  restraint,  the  authority 
of  the  Venetian  government  seems  to  have  been  interposed,  both  in 
directing  the  importation  of  Asiatic  goods,  and  in  the  mode  of  circulat- 
ing them  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  To  every  considerable 
staple  in  the  Mediterranean  a  certain  number  of  large  vessels,  known  by 
Ihe  name  of '  galeons'  or  '  caracks,'  was  fitted  out  on  the  public  account, 
:ind  returned  loaded  with  the  richest  merchandise',  the  profit  arising 
Iron)  the  sale  of  which  must  have  been  no  slender  addition  to  the  revenue 
of  the  republic.  Citizens,  however,  of  every  class,  particularly  persons 
iii  noble  families,  were  encouraged  to  encage  in  foreign  traoc,  and 
whoever  employed  a  vessel  of  a  certain  burthen  for  this  purpose  received 
a  considerable  bounty  from  the  state '.  It  was  in  the  same  manner, 
partly  in  ships  belonging  to  the  public,  and  partly  in  those  of  private 
traders,  that  the  Venetians  circulated  through  Europe  the  eoods  imported 
from  the  east,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  their  own  dominions  and 
manufactures. 

There  are  two  different  ways  by  which  we  may  come  at  some  know- 
ledge of  the  magnitude  of  those  branches  of  commerce  carried  on  by 
the  Venetians.  The  one,  by  attending  to  the  great  variety  and  high 
value  of  the  commodities  which  they  imported  into  Bruges,  the  store- 
bouse  from  which  the  more  northern  nmons  of  Europe  were  supplied. 
A  full  enumeration  of  these  is  given  b)^^ell-informea  author,  in.which 
is  contained  almost  every  article  d(*emra  in  that  age  essential  to.  accom  - 
modation  or  to  elegance  ^  The  other,  by  considering  the  effects  of  the 
\enetian  trade  upon  the,  cities  admitted  to  a  participation  of  its  advan- 
tages. Never  did  wealth  appear  more  conspicuously  in  the  •  train  of 
commerce^  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  enriched  by  it,  displayed  in  their 
dress,  their  buildings,  and  mode  of  living,  such  magm'ficence  as  even  to 
mortify  the  pride  and  excite  the  envy  oi  royalty^.  Antwerp,  when  the 
staple  was  removed  thither,  soon  rivalled  Bruges  in  opulence  and  splen  - 
dour.  In  some  cities  of  Germany,  particularly  in  Augsburg,  the  great 
uiart  for  Indian  commodities  in  the  interior  parts  of  that  extensive 
country,  we  meet  with  early  examples  of  such  large  fortunes  accumu- 
lated by  mercantile  industry,  as  raised  the  proprietors  of  them  to  high 
rank  and  consideration  in  the  euv|)ire. 

*  Habvllicufl,  Hiftt.  LUt.  Vciict.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  p.  868.  Dcnitia,  Ruvol.  <l'ltalic,  torn.  vi. 
I>  '^40.  s  Sandi,Stor.  Civ.  Venoz.  lib.  Tiii.  p  8Ul. 

^  Lud.  Guicciardiui,  Dcsciu.  dv'  Par»i  Bassi,  p.  173.  *  See  Nutc  xUx 
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From  observing  this  remarkable  increase  of  opulence  in  aM  the  places 
where  the  Venetians  had  an  estiablished  trade*  we  are  led  to  eonchide 
that  the  profit  accruing  to  themselves  from  the  different  branches  of  it, 
especially  that  with  the  east,  must  have  been  still  more  considerable. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  without  information  much  more  minute  than 
that  to  which  we  have  access,  to  form  an  estima^  of  this  with  accuracy; 
but  various  circumstances  may  be  produced  to  establish,  in  general, 
the  justness  of  this  conclusion*  From  the  first  revival  of  a  commercial 
spint  in  Europe,  the  Venetians  possessed  a  large  share  of  the  trade  with 
the  east.  It  continued  gradually  to  increase,  and  durinff  a  great  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century  they  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of  it.  This  was 
productive  of  consequences  attending  all  monopolies.  Wherever  there 
IS  no  competition,  and  the  merchant  has  it  in  his  power  to  regulate  the 
market,  and  to  fix  the  price  of  the  commodities  which  he  vends,  his 
gains  will  be  exorbitant.  Some  idea  of  their  magnitude,  during  several 
centuries,  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  rate  of  the  premium  or 
interest  then  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
exact  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  profit  arising  from  the  capital 
stock  employed  in  commerce ;  for,  acG<Htling  as  the  interest  of  money 
is  high  or  low,  the  gain  acquired  by  the  use  of  it  must  vary,  and  become 
excessive  or  moderate.  From  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
commencement  of  ^he  sixteenth,  the  period  during  which  the  Italians 
made  their  chief  commercial  exertions,  the  rate  of  interest  was  ex- 
tremely high.  It  was  usually  twenty  percent,  sometimes  above  that;  and 
so  late  as  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred,  it  had  not  sunk  below 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  any  part  of  Europe '.  If  the  profits  of  a  trade 
so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Venetians  corresponded  to  this  high  value  of 
money,  it  could  not  fail  of  proving  a  source  of  ^reat  wealth,  both  public 
and  private  \  The  condition  of  Venice,  accormngly,  during  the  period 
under  review,  is  described  by  writers  of  that  agia»  in  terms  which  are 
not  applicable  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  revenues 
of  the  republic,  as  well  as  the  wealth  amassed  by  individuals,  exceeded 
whatever  was  elsewhere  know.  In  the  magnificence  of  their  houses, 
in  richness  of  furniture,  in  pi^sion  of  plate,  and  in  every  thing  which 
contributed  either  towards  ele^^e  or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living, 
the  nobles  of  Venice  surpassed  tire  state  of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond 
the  Alps.  Nor  was  all  this  display  the  efiect  of  an  ostentatJous  and 
inconsiderate  dissipation;  it  was  the  natural  coifoequence  of  snccessful 
industry,  which,  having  accumulated  wealth  with  ease,  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  it  in  splendour^. 

Never  did  the  Venetians  believe  the  power  of  their  country  to  be  more 
firmly  established,  or  rely  with  greater  confidence  on  the  continuance 
and  mcrease  of  its  opulence,  than  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  two  events,  which  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  pre- 
vent, happened,  that  proved  fatal  to  both.  The  one  was. the  discovery 
of  America.  The  other  was  the  opening  a  direct  course  of  navigation 
to  (he  East  Indies,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  all  occurrences  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  these  are  undoubtedly  among  the^most 

«  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  p.  658.  >  See  Note  I. 

»  See  Nott  li. 
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iolerestiiig;  aod  as  tbey  occaskmed  a  remarkable  change  of  intercourse 
among  the  diffiarent  ouarters  of  thfr  gtobe^  ami  finally  established  those 
commercial  ideas  ana  arrangemeiits  which  constitute  the  chief  distinc- 
tion between  the  manners  and  policy  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times^ 
aa  account  of  them  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  thia 
Disquisition*  and  will  bring  it  to  that  period  which  I  have  fixed  upoo 
for  its  boundary.  But  as  1  hare  related  the  rise  and  progi^s  of  these 
discoTeries  at  greet  length  in  another  work  \  a  rapid  view  of  them  is  all 
that  is  requisite  in  this  place. 

The  admiration  or  envy  vrith  which  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
beheld  the  power  and  wealth  of  Venice,  led  them  natuiuilly  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  preeminence;  and  among  these,  its  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  east  appeared  to  be  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
Mortified  with  being  exeluaed  from  a  source  of  opulence,  which  to  the 
Venetians  had  proved  so  abundant,  difierent  countries  had  attempted  to 
acquire  a  share  of  the  Indian  trade.     Some  of  the  Italian  states  endea- 
voured to  obtain  admission  into  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  upon  the 
same  terms  with  the  Venetians; .  but  either  by  the  superior  interest  of 
the  Venetians  in  the  court  of  the  sotihos,  their  negotiations  for  thai 
purpose  were  rendered  unsuccessful;  or  from  the  manifold  advantages 
which  merchants,  long  in  possession  of  any  branch  of  trade,  have  in  a 
competition  with  new  adventurers,  all  their  exertions  did  not  produce 
effects  of  any  consequence'.    In  other  countries,  various  schemes  were 
formed  with  the  same  view.     A^  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty,  the  inventive  and  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus 
conceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  shorter  and  more  certain  communica- 
tion With  India,  by  holding  a  direct  westeriy   course  towards  those 
r^ioBS,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers,  extended 
eastward  far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia  known  to  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.    This  scheme,  supported  by  arguments  deduced  from  a  scien- 
tific acquaintance  with  cosmc^aphy,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge 
of  navigation,  from  the  reports  of  skilful  pilots,  and  from  the  theories 
and  con)ectures  of  the  ancients,  he  proposed  first  to  the  Crenoese  his 
countrymen,  and  next  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  into  whose  service  he 
had  entered.     It  was  rejected  by  the  former  from  ignorance,  and  by  the 
latter  with  circumstances  most  humiliating  to  a  generous  mind.     By 
perseverance,  however,  and  address,  he  at  length  induced  the  most 
wary  and  least  adventurous  court  in  Europe  to  undertake  the  execution 
of  his  plan;  and  Spain,  as  the  reward  of  this  deviation  from  its  usual 
cautious  maxims,  had  the  glory  of  discovering  a  new  world,  hardly 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  a  third,  part  of  the  habitable  glebe.     Astonish- 
ing as  the  success  of  Columbus  was,  it  did  not  fully  accomplish  his  own 
wishes  or  conduct  him  to  those  regions  of  the  east,  the  expectation  of 
.reaching  which  was  the  original  object  of  bis  voyage.     The  eflfects, 
however,  of  his  discoveries  were  great  and  extensive.     By  giving  Spain 
the  possession  of  immense  territories,  abounding  in  rich  mines  and 
many  valuable  productions  of  nature,  several  of  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  peculiar  to  India,  wealth  began  lo  flow  so  copiously  into 
that  kingdom*  and  thence  was  so  difiiised  over  Europe,  as  gradually 

<  Hat.  of  America,  BooLa  I.  and  II.  >  See  Note  lii. 
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awakened  a  general  spirit  of  industry,  and  called  forth  exertions,  which 
alone  must  have  soon  turned  the  course  of  commerce  into  new  channels. 

But  this  was  accomplished  more  speedily,  as  well  as  more  completely, 
by  the  other  great  efent  which  I  mentioned,  the  discovery  of  a  new 
rente  of  navigation  to  the  east,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  the 
Portuguese,  to  whom  mankind  are  indebted  for  opening  this  communi- 
cation between  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  undertook 
their  first  voyage  of  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  nothing 
farther  in  view  than  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which 
lay  nearest  to  their  own  country.  But  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  when 
roused  and  put  in  motion,  is  always  progressive;  and  that  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, though  slow  and  timid  in  its  first  operations,  gradually  acquired 
vigour,  and  prompted  them  to  advance  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Au*ican  continent^  far  beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  navi- 
gation in  that  direction.  Encouraged  by  success,  this  spirit  became 
more  adventurous,  despised  dangers  which  formerly  appalled  it,  and 
surmounted  difiiculties  which  it  once  deemed  insuperable.  When  the 
Portuguese  found  in  the  torrid  zone,  which  the  ancients  had  pronounced 
to  be  uninhabitable,  fertile  countries  occupied  by  numerous  nations, 
and  perceived  that  the  continent  of  Africa*  instead  of  extending  in 
breadth  towards  the  west,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy,  appeared 
to  contract  itself  and  to  bend  eastwards,  more  extensive  prospects  opened 
to  their  view,  and  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  reaching  India,  by  con- 
tinuing to  hold  the  same  course  which  they  had  so  long  pursued. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  accomplish  what  they  had  in 
view,  a  small  squadron  sailed  from  the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of 
Vasco  de  Gama,.  an  officer  of  rank,  whose  abilities  and  courage  fitted 
him  to  conduct  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  enterprises.  From  unac- 
quaintance,  however,  with  the  proper  season  and  route  of  navigation  in 
tnat  vast  ocean  through  which  he  had  to  steer  his  course,  his  voyage  was 
long  and  dangerous.  At  length  he  doubled  that  promontory,  which  for 
several  years  had  been  the  object  of  terror  and  of  hope  to  his  country- 
men. From  that,  after  a  prosperous  navigation  along  the  south-east  of 
Africa,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Melinda,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
discovering  there,  as  well  as  at  other  places  vi^ere  he  touched,  people 
of  a  race  very  different  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  western  shore 
of  that  continent,  which  alone  the  Portuguese  had  hitherto  visited. 
These  he  found  to  be  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  various  arts  of  life,  that  they  carried  on  an  active  commerce, 
not  only  with  the  nations  on  their  own  coast,  but  with  remote  countries 
of  Asia.  Conducted  by  their  pilots,  who  held  a  course  with  which 
experience  had  rendered  them  well  acquainted,  he  sailed  across  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  landed  at  Calecut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the 
twenty- second  of  May,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
ten  months  and  two  days  after  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Lisbon. 

The  samorin,  or  monarch  of  the  country,  astonished  at  this  uitex- 
pected  visit  of  an  unknown  people,  whose  aspect  and  arms  and  manners 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  of  ihe  nations  accustomed  to  frequent  his 
harbours,  and  who  arrived  in  his  dominions  by  a  route  hitherto  deeuunl 
iuipraclicable,  received  them,  at  first,  with  (hat  foud  admiration  which 
is  often  excited  by  novelty.     But  in  a  short  time,  as  if  he  had  been 
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inspired  with  foresight  of «li  the  oalamities  now  approaching  India  by 
this  &tal  communicatioD  opened  with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  he 
formed  various  schfiflies  to  cut  off  Gama  and  his  followers.  But  from 
eyery  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  either  by  the  open  attacks  or 
secret  machinations  of  the  Indians,  the  Portuguese  admiral  extricated 
himself  with  singular  prudence  and  intrepidity,  and  at  last  sailed  from 
Calecut  with  his  ships  loaded,  not  only  with  the  commodities  peculiar 
to  that  coast,  but  with  many  of  the  rich  productions  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  India. 

On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  he  was  received  with  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  due' to  a  man,  who,  by  his  superior  abilities  and  resolutiour 
had  conducted  to  such  an  happy  issue  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest 
importance,  which  had  lone  occupied  the  thoughts  of  his  sovereign,  and 
excited  the  hopes  of  his  fellow-subjects'.  Nor  did  this  event  interest 
the  Portuguese  alone.  No  nation  in  Europe  beheld  it  with  unconcern. 
For  although  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  whether  we  view  it  as  a 
display  of  genius  in  the  person  who  first  conceived  an  idea  of  that 
undertaking  which  led  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  whether  we 
contemplate  its  influence  upon  science  by^  giving  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  or  whether  we  consider  its  effects 
upon  the  commercial  intercourse  of  mankind,  be  an  event  far  more 
splendid  than  the  voyage  of  Gama,  yet  the  latter  seems  originally  to 
have  excited  more  general  attention.  IThe  former,  indeed,  filled  the 
minds  of  men  with  astonishment ;  it  vms  some  time,  however,  before 
iiiey  attained  such  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  earth 
now  laid  open  to  their  view,  as  to  form  any  just  idea,  or  even  probable 
conjecture,  with  respect  to  what  might  be  the  consequences  of  com- 
munication  with  it.  But  the  immense  value  of  the  Indian  trade,  which 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times  had  enriched  every  nation  bv 
which  it  was  carried  on,  was  a  subject  familiar  to  the  thoughts  of  all 
intelligent  men,  and  they  at  once  perceived  that  the  discovery  of  this 
new  route  of  navigation  to  the  east,  must  occasion  great  revolutions,  not 
only  in  the  course  of  commerce,  but  in  the  political  state  of  Europe. 

What  these  revolutions  were  most  likely  to  be,  and  how  they  would 
operate,  were  points  examined  with  particular  attention  in  the  cities  of 
Liflion  and  of  Venice,  but  with  feelings  very  different.  The  Portu- 
guese, founding  upon  the  rights  which,  in  that  age,  priority  of  dis- 
covery, confirmed  by  a  papal  grant,  was  supposed  to  confer,  deemed 
themselves  entitled  to  an  exclusive  commerce  with  the  countries  which 
they  had  firSt  visited,  began  to  enjoy,  by  anticipation,  all  the  benefits  of 
it,  and  to  fancy  that  their  capital  would  soon  be  what  Venice  then  was, 
the  great  storehouse  of  eastern  commodities  to  all  Europe,  and  the  seat  of 
opulence  and  power.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  Game's  successful 
voyage,  the  Venetians,  with  the  quicksighted  discernment  of  merchants, 
foresaw  the  immediate  consequence  of  it  to  be  the  ruin  of  that  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  enrich  and  aggran- 
dize their  country;  and  they  observed  this  with  more  poignant  con- 
cern, as  they  were  apprehensive  that  they  did  not  possess  any  effectual 
means  of  preventing,  or  even  retarding,  its  operation. 

*  Asia  de  Jooa  dc  Barros,  dec.  i.  lib.  Iv.  c.  11.     Ca&tagucda,  Hist,  de  I'indc,  trad,  en 
Fran^uu,  Liv.  i.  c.  2—28. 
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The  hopes  and  tears  of  both  were  well-founded.  The  PorUipiese 
entered  upon  the  new  career  opened  to  them  with  activity  and  ardour, 
and  made  exertions,  both  commercial  and  military,  far  beyond  what 
could  haTe  been  expected  from  a  kingdom  of  such  inconsiderable 
extent.  AH  these  were  directed  by  an  intelligent  monarch,  capable  of 
forming  plans  of  the  greatest  magnitude  with  calm  systematic  wisdom, 
and  of  prosecuting  them  with  unremitting  perseverance.  The  prudence 
and  vigour  of  his  measures,  however,  would  have  availed  little  without 
proper  instruments  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Happily  for  Portugal, 
the  discerning  eye  of  Emanuel  selected  a  succession  of  officers  to  take 
the  supreme  command  in  India,  who^  by  their  enterprising  valour, 
military  skill,  and  political  sagacity,  accompanied  with  disinterested 
integrity,  public  spirit,  and  love  of  their  country;  have  a  title  to  be 
ranked  with  the  persons  most  eminent  for  virtue  and  abilities  in  any 
age  or  nation.  Greater  things,  perhaps,  were  achieved  by  them  than 
were  ever  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Before  the  close  of  Ema- 
nueFs  reign,,  twenty-feur  years  only  after  the  vovage  of  Gama,  the  Por- 
tuguese had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  in 
which  the  great  staple  of  trade  carried  on  among  tho  inhabitants  of  alt 
those  regions  in  Asia^whichEuropeans  have  distinguished  by  the  genial 
name  of  the  East  Indies,  was  then  established.  To  this  port,,  situated 
nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of 
these  countries,  and  possessing  the  command  of  that  strait,  by  which 
they  keep  communication  with  each  other,  the  nierchants  of  China,  of 
Japan,  of  every  kingdom  on  the  continent,  of  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  resorted  from  the  east ;  and  those  of  Malabar, 
of  €eylon,  of  Coromandel,  and  of  Bengal,  from  the  west\  This  con- 
quest secured  to  the  Portuguese  great  influence  over  the  interior  com- 
merce of  India,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  settlements  at  Goa 
and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engross  the  trade  of  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  to  obstruct  greatly  the  long-established  intercourse  of  Egypt  with 
India  by  the  Red  sea.  Their  ships  frequented  every  port  in  the  east 
where  valuable  commodities  were  to  be  found,  from  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  river  of  Canton ;  and  along  this  immense  stretch  of  coast, 
extending  upwards  of  four  thousand  leagues*,  they  had  established,  for 
the  conveniency  or  protection  of  trade,  a  chain  of  forts  or  factories. 
They  had  likewise  taKen  possession  of  stations  most  fiivourable  to  com- 
merce along  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  many  of  the  islands 
which  lie  between  Madagascar  and  the  Moluccas.  In  every  part  of  the 
east  they  were  received  with  respect ;  in  many  they  had  licquired  the 
absolute  command.  They  carried  on  trade  there  without  rival  or  con- 
troul ;  they  prescribed  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual  inter- 
course; they  often  set  what  price  they  pleased  on  the  goods  which  they 
purchased;  and  were  thus  enabled  to  import  from  Indostan  and  the 
regions  beyond  it,  whatever  is  useful,  rare,  or  agreeable,  in  greater 
abundance,  and  of  more  various  kinds,  than  had  been  known  formerly 
in  Europe. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  ascendant  which  they  had  acquired  in  India, 

*  Decad.  de  ^arrus,  dec.  i.  Uv.  viii.  c.  1.     Osor.  de  Reb.  Eman.  lib.  vii.  p.  2i3,  elc. 
2  llut   Cencr.  des  voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  140. 
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the  Portuguese  early  fonned  a  scheme,  no  less  bold  than  interested,  of 
excluding  all  other  nations  from  participating  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce with  the  easU  in  order  to  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
possession  of  such  stations  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulls  as  might 
render  them  masters  of  the  navigation  of  these  two  inland  seas,  and 
enable  them  both  to  obstruct  the  ancient  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Egypt  and  India,  and  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  great  rivers, 
which  facilitated  the  conveyance  of  Indian  goods,  not  only  through  the 
interior  provinces  of  Asia,  but  as  far  as  Constantinople.  The  conduct 
of  the  measures  for  this  purpose  was  committed  to  Alphonso  Albu- 
querque, the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Portuguese  generals  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  India,  After  the  utmost  efforts  of  genius  and 
valour,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  one  half  only  of  what  the  ambition  of 
his  countrymen  had  planned.  By  wresting  the  Island  of  Ormuz,  which 
commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  from  the  petty  princes  who, 
as  tributaries  to  the  monarchs  of  Persia,  had  established  their  dominion 
there,  he  secured  to  Portugal  that  extensive  trade  with  the  east,  which 
the  Persians  had  carried  on  for  several  centuries.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  Ormuz  soon  became  the  great  mart  from  which  the  Persian 
«mpire,  and  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  it,  were  supplied 
with  the  productions  of  India ;  and  a  city  which  they  built  on  that 
J>arren  island,  destitute  of  water,  was  rendered  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
opulence,  splendour,  and  luxury,  in  the  eastern  world '. 

The  operations  of  Albuquerque  in  the  Red  sea  were  far  from  being 
attended  with  equal  success.  Partly  by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Arabian  princes,  whose  ports  he  attacked,  and  partly  by  the  damage  his 
fleet  sustained  in  a  sea  of  which  the  navigation  is  remarkably  difficult 
and  dangerous,  he  was  constrained  to  retire,  without  effecting  any  set- 
tlement of  importance  \  The  ancient  channel  of  intercourse  with  India 
by  the  Red  sea  still  continued  open  to  the  Egyptians;  but  their  com- 
mercial transactions  in  that  country  were  greatly  circumscribed  and 
obstructed  by  the  influence  which  the  Portuguese  had  acquired  in  every 
port  to  which  they  were  accustomed  to  resort. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Venetians  soon  began  to  feel  that  decrease 
of  their  own  Indian  trade  which  they  had  foreseen  and  dreaded.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  &rther  progress  of  this  evil,  they  persuaded  the 
aoldan  of  the  Mameluks,  equally  alarmed  with  themselves  at  the  rapid 
success  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  east,  and  no  less  interested  to  hinder 
them  from  engrossing  that  commerce,  which  had  so  long  been  the  chief 
source  of  opulence  both  to  the  monarchs  and  to  the  people  of  Egypt,'  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  . 
tone  which  the  soldan  assumed  in  this  negotiation  was  such  as  became 
the  fierce  chief  of  a  military  government.  After  stating  his  exclusive 
right  to  the  trade  with  India,  be  forewarned  Julius  the  second  and 
Emanuel,  that,  if  the  Portuguese  did  not  relinquish  that  new  course  of 
navigation  by  which  they  had  penetrated  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
cease  from  encroaching  on  that  commerce,  which,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, had  been  carried  on  between  the  east  of  Asia  and  his  dominions, 

*  Otorias  de  Reb.  gcitii  Eman.  lib.  z.  p.  274,  etc.    TaTeniier's  Travels,  book  v.  c.  SS« 
Kaempfer,  AmcBnit.  Ezot.  p.  756,  etc. 

*  Osorins,  lib.  iz.  p.  248,  etc. 
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he  would  put  to  death  all  the  christians  in  Egjpt,  Syria,  aad  Palestine, 
burn  their  churches,  and  demolish  the  holy  sepulchre  itself'.  This 
formidable  threat,  which,  during  several  centunes,  would  have  made 
all  Christendom  tremble,  seems  to  have  made  so  little  impression,  that 
the  Venetians,  as  the  last  e:ipedient,  had  recourse  to  a  measure,  which, 
in  that  age,  was  deemed  not  only  reprehensible,  but  impious.  They 
incited  the  soldan  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in  the  Red  sea,  and  to  attack  those 
unexpected  invaders  of  a  gainful  monopoly,  of  which  he  and  his  pre- 
decessors had  long  enjioyed  undisturbed  possession.  As  £gypt  did  not 
produce  timber  proper  for  building  ships  of  force,  the  Venetians. per- 
mitted th^  soldan  to  cut  it  in  their  forests  of  Dalmatta,  whence  it  was 
conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  then  carried,  partly  by  water  and  partly  b  j 
land,  to  Suez.  There  twelve  ships  of  war  were  built,  on  board  of 
which  a  body  of  Mameluks  was  ordered  to  serve,  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  of  merit.  These  new  enemies,  &r  more  formidable  than 
the  natives  of  India  with  whom  the  Portuguese  had  hitherto  contended^ 
they  encountered  with  undaunted  courage,  and  ader  some  conflicts  they 
entirely  ruined  the  squadron,  and  remained  masters  of  the  Indian 
ocean*. 

Soon  after  this  disaster,  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  was  oFcr- 
turned,  and  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  subjected  to  the  Turkish 
empire  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Selim  the  first.  Their  mutual  interest 
quickly  induced  the  Turks  and  Venetians  to  forget  ancient  animosities, 
and  to  cooperate  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  trade  in  India. 
With  this  view,  Selim  confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extensive  com- 
mercial privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  government  of 
the  Mameluks,  and  published  an  edict  permitting  the  free  entry  of  all 
the  productions  of  the  east,  imported  directly  from  Alexandria,  into 
every  part  of  his  dominions,  and  imposing  heavy  duties  upon  such  as 
were  brought  from  Lisbon  ^ 

But  all  these  were  unavailing  efibrts  against  the  superior  advantages 
which  the  Portuguese  possessed  in  supplying  Europe  with  the  commo* 
dities  of  the  east,  in  consequence  of  having  opened  a  new  mode  of  com- 
munication with  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  Venetians,  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  fatal  league  of  Gambray,  which  broke  the  power 
and  humbled  the  pride  of  tl^e  republic,  were  incapable  of  such  efforts 
for  the  preservation  of  their  conunerce,  as  they  might  have  made  in 
the  more  vigorous  age  of  their  government,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
feeble  expedients  of  a  declining  state.  Of  this  there  is  A  remarkable 
instance  in  an  ofier  made  by  them  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one,  to  purchase,  at  a  stipuuited 
price,  all  the  spices  imported  into  Lisbon,  over  and  above  what  might 
be  requisite  fo^  the  consumption  of  his  own  subjects.  If  Emanuel  had 
been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  close  with  this  proposal,  Venice  would  have 
recovered  all  the  benefit  of  the  gainful  monopoly  which  she  had  lost. 


*  Osorius  dc  Reb,  Ejuan.  lib.  iv.  p.  iiO.  edit.  1580.  Asia  de  Banos,  dec.  i*  lib.  viii. 
C.2. 

'  Asia  dc  Barros,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  Lafitau,  Hist,  des  D^ouvertes  des  Portagais,  i. 
p.  2U2,  etc.     Osor.  lib.  iv.  p.  120. 

2  Sandi,  Stor.  Civ.  Vencz.  part  ii.  p.  GOl.  part  iii.  p.  432. 
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But  the  trfTer  met  with  the  reception  that  it  meriled,  and  was  rejected 
without  hesitation'. 

The  Portuguese,  almost  without  obstruction,  continued  their  progress 
in  the  east,  until  they  established  there  a  commercial  empire ;  to  which, 
whether  we  consider  its  extent,  its  opulence,  the  slender  power  by 
which  it  was  formed,  or  the  splendour  with  winch  the  government  of  it 
was  conducted,  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  comparable  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Emanuel,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  stupen-* 
dous  fabric,  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  almost  completed.  Every 
part  of  Europe  was  supplied  by  the  Portuguese  with  the  productions  of 
the  east;  and  if  we  except  some  inconsiderable  quantity  of  them,  which 
the  Venetians  still  continued  to  receive  by  the  ancient  channels  of  con- 
veyance, our  quarter  of  the  globe  had  no  longer  any  commercial  inter 
course  with  India,  and  the  regions  of  Asia  beyond  it,  but  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Ho|)e. 

I'hough,  from  this  period,  the  people  of  Europe  have  continued  to 
carry  on  their  trade  with  India  by  sea,  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
valuable  productions  of  the  east  is  still  conveyed  to  other  regions  of  the 
earth  by  land-carriage.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  trade  with  India, 
this  branch  of  it  is  an  object  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  has  not 
been  examined  with  sufficient  attention.  That  the  ancients  should  have 
had  recourse  frequently  to  the  tedious  and  expensive  mode  of  trans- 
porting goods  by  land,  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  we  recollect 
the  imperfect  state  of  navigation  among  them.  The  reason  of  this 
mode  of  conveyance  being  not  only  continued,  but  increased,  in  modern 
times,  demands  some  explanation. 

If  we  inspect  a  map  of  Asia,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  com- 
munication throughout  all  the  countries  of  that  great  continent  to  the 
west  of  Indostan  and  China,  though  opened  in  some  degree  towards 
the  south  by  the  navigable  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  towards 
the  north  by  two  inland  sea^,  the  EUxine  and  Caspian,  must  be  carried 
on  in  many  extensive  provinces  wholly  by  land.  This»  as  I  have 
observed,  was  the  first  mode  of  intercourse  between  different  countries, 
and  during  the  infancy  of  navigation  jt  was  the  only  one.  Even  after 
that  art  had  attained  some  degree  of  improvement,  the  conveyaAe  of 
goods  by  the  two  rivers  formerly  mentioned,  extended  so  little  way  into 
the  interior  country,  and  the  trade  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas  was 
so  often  obstructed  by  the  barbarous  nations  scattered  along  their  shores, 
that,  partly  oB  that  account,  and  partly  from  the  adherence  of  mankind 
to  ancioQt  habits,  the  commerce  of  the  various  provinces  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly that  vnth  India  and  the  regions  beyond  it,  continued  to  be 
conducted  by  land. 

The  same  circumstances  which  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  to 
carry  on  such  a  considerable  part  of  their  commerce  with  each  other  in 
this  manner,  operated  with  still  more  powerful  effect  in  Africa.  That 
vast  continent,  which  little  resembles  the  other  divisions  of  the  earth,  is 
not  penetrated  with  inland  seas,  like  Europe  and  Asia,  or  by  a  chain  of 
lakes  like  North  America,  or  opened  by  rivers,  the  Nile  alone  excepted, 
of  extended  navigation.     It  forms  one  uniform,  continuous  surface, 

<  Osor.  de  Rcb.  Emao.  lib.  lii.  p.  265. 
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between  the  various  parts  of  which  there  could  be  no  intercourse,  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  by  land.  Rude  as  the  people  of  Africa  are,  and 
sleiider  as  the  progress  is  which  they  haTO  made  in  the  arts  of  life,  such 
a  communication  appears  to  have  been  earl  v  opened  and  always  kept  up. 
How  far  it  extended  in  the  more  early  periods  to  which  my  researches 
have  been  directed,  and  by  what  different  routes  it  was  carried  on,  I 
have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine  with  accuracy.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,,  from  time  immemorial,  the  gold,  the  ivory,  the 
perfumes,  both  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  of  its  more  northern 
districts,  were  conveyed  either  to  the  Arabian  eulf  or  to  Egypt,  and 
exchanged  for  the  spices  and  other  productions  of  the  east. 

The  mahomedan  religion,  which  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  over 
all  Asia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Africa^  contributed  greatly  towards 
the  increase  of  commercial  intercourse  by  land  in  both  these  quarters 
of  the  dobe,  and  has  given  it  additional  vigour,  by  mingling  with  it  a 
new  pnnciple  of  activity,  and  by  directing  it  to  a  common  centre. 
Mahomet  enjoined  all  his  followers  to  visit  once  in  their  lifetime  the 
caaba,  or  square  building  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  immemorial 
object  of  veneration  among  his  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of  iU 
having  been  chosen,  according  to  their  tradition,  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  man  at  his  creation',  but  because  it  was  the  first  spot  on 
this  earth  which  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God*.  In  order 
to  preserve  coniinnally  upon  their  min^s  a  sense  of  obligation  to  per- 
form this  duty,  he  directed  that,  in  all  the  multiplied  acts  of  devotion 
which  his  religion  prescribes,  true  believers  should  always  turn  their 
faces  towards  that  holy  place  ^  In  obedience  to  a  precept  solemnly 
enjoined  and  sedulously  inculcated,  large  caravans  of  pilgrims  assemble 
annually  in  every  country  where  the  mahomedan  faith  is  established. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  one  band,  and  from  the  most 
remote  regions  of  the  east  on  the  other,  the  votaries  of  the  prophet 
advance  to  Mecca.  Commercial  ideas  and  objects  mingle  with  those  of 
devotion;  the  numerous  camels^  of  each  caravan  are  loaded  with  those 
commodities  of  every  country  which  are  of  easiest  carriage  and  most 
ready  sale.  The  holy  city  is  crowded  not  only  with  zealous  devotees, 
but  %itb  opulent  merchants.  During  the  few  days  they  remain  there, 
the  fair  of  Mecca  is  the  greatest,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Mercantile  transactions  are  carried  on  in  it  to  an  immense  value,  of 
which  the  despatch,  the  silence,  the  mutual  confidence*and  good  faith 
in  conducting  them,  are  the  most  unequivocal  proof.  T8e  productions 
and  manufactures  of  India  form  a  capital  article  in  this  great  traffic, 
and  the  caravans,  on  their  return,  disseminate  them  through  every  part 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Some  of  these  are  deemed  necessftry,  not  only  to 
the  comfort,  but  to  the  preservation  of  Kfe,  and  others  contribute  to  its 
elegance  and  pleasure.  They  are  so  various  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  man- 
kind in  every  climate,  and  in  different  staees  of  improvement ;  and  are 
in  high  request  among  the  rude  natives  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  more 
luxurious  inhabitants  of  Asia.  In  order  to  supply  their  several  demands, 
the  caravans  return  loiided  with  the  muslins  and  chintzes  of  Bengal  and 

«  Abul-Ghazi  Bayadur  Kbao,  Hist.  G^nerale  des  Tartares,  p.  15. 

^  Ohsaon,  Tableau  G^n^tal  de  i'Empire  Othoman,  torn.  iii.  p.  150,  etc.  289.  edit.  8vo. 

s  Herbelot,  BibUoth.  Orient,  futic.  Caakm  ti  KsUmk.  *  See  Note  lUJ. 
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the  Deccan,  the  shawls  of  Gachemire,  the  pepper  of  Malabar,  the  dia- 
mends  of  Golconda,  the  pearls  of  Kilcare»  tne  cinnamon  of  Ceylon ,  the 
nutmeg,  doyes,  and  mace  of  the  Moluccas,  and  an  immense  number  of 
other  Indian  commodities. 

Besides  these  great  caravans,  formed  partly  by  respect  for  a  religious 
precept,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  extend  a  lucrative  branch  of  com- 
merce, there  are  other  caravans,  and  these  not  inconsiderable,  composed 
entirely  of  merchants,  who  have  no  object  but  trade.  These,  at  stated 
seasons,  set  out  from  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  domi- 
nions, and  proceeding  to  Indostan,  and  even  to  China,  by  routes  which 
werA  anciently  known,  they  convev  by  land-carriage  the  most  valuable 
commodities  of  these  countries  to  tne  remote  provinces  of  both  empires. 
It  is  only  by  considering  the  distance  to  which  large  quantities  of  these 
commodities  are  carried,  and  frequently  across  extensive  deserts,  which, 
without  the  aid  of  camels  would  have  been  impassable,  that  we  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  with  India  by  land,  and  are  led 
to  perceive  that,  in  a  Disquisition  concerning  the  various  modes  of  con- 
ducting this  commerce,  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  attention  which  I  have 
bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  trace  it*. 

«  See  Note  lirs 
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THE  FOURTH  SECTIQiN. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  progress  of  trade  with  India, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  history  aiTords 
any  authentic  information  concerning  it,  until  an  entire  revolution  was 
made  in  its  nature,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  by  that  great  dis- 
covery which  I  originally  fixed  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  my  inquiries. 
Here,  then,  this  Disquisition  might  have  been  termmated.  But  as  I 
have  conducted  my  readers  to  that  period  when  a  new  order  of  ideas 
and  new  arrangements  of  policy  began  to  be  introduced  into  Europe,  in 
consequence  of  the  value  and  importance  of  commerce  being  so  thoroughly 
understood,  that  in  almost  every  country  the  encouragement  of  it 
became  a  chief  object  of  public  attention;  as  we  have  now  reached  that 
point  whence  a  line  may  be  drawn  which  marks  the  chief  distinction 
between  the  manners  and  political  institutions  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  it  will  render  the  work  more  instructive  and  useful,  to  conclude 
it  with  some  general  observations,  which  naturally  arise  from  a  survey 
of  both,  and  a  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other.  These  observa- 
tions, I  trust,  will  be  found  not  only  to  have  an  intimate  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  my  researches,  and  to  throw  additional  light  upon  it; 
but  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  particulars  in  the  general  history  of 
commerce,  and  to  point  out  effects  or  consequences  of  various  events, 
which  have  not  been  generally  observed,  or  considered  with  that  atten- 
tion which  they  merited. 

I.  Afler  viewing  the  great  and  extensive  effects  of  finding  a  new  course 
of  navigation  to  India  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  may  appear  sur- 
prising to  a  modern  observer,  that  a  discovery  of  such  importance  was 
not  made,  or  even  attempted,  by  any  of  the  commercial  states  of  the 
ancient  world.  But  in  judging  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  nations 
in  remote  times,  we  never  err  more  widely,  than  when  we  decide  with 
regard  to  it,  not  according  to  the  ideas  and  views  of  their  ^,  but  of  our 
own.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  more  conspicuous  in  any  instance,  than  in 
that  under  consideration.  It  was  by  tne  Tyrians,  and  by  the  Greeks* 
who  were  masters  of  Egypt,  that  the  different  people  of  Europe  were 
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first  sullied  wilh  ibe  productions  of  the  east.  From  the  account  that 
has  beeo  given  of  the  manner  in  which  they  procured  these,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  had  neither  the  same  inducements  with  modern  nations  to 
wish  for  any  new  communication  with  India,  nor  the  same  means  of 
accomplishing  it.  Ail  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  ancients  with 
the  east  were  confined  to  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  or  extended, 
at  farthest,  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  To  these  staples,  the  natives  of 
all  the  diflerent  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  brought  the  com- 
modities which  were  the  growth  of  their  several  countries,  or  the  product 
of  their  ingenuity,  in  their  own  vessels,  and  with  them  the  ships  from 
Tyre  and  from  E^ypt  completed  their  investments.  While  the  opera- 
tions of  their  Indian  trade  were  carried  on  within  a  sphere  so  circum- 
scribed, the  conveyance  of  a  cargo  by  the  Arabian  gulf,  notwithstanding 
the  expense  of  land-carriage,  either  from  Elath  to  Rhinocolura,  or  across 
the  desert  to  the  Nile,  was  so  safe  and  commodious,  that  the  merchants 
of  Tyre  and  Alexandria  had  Uttle  reason  to  be  solicitous  for  the  discovery 
of  any  other.  The  situation  of  both  these  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  considerable  commercial  states  of  antiquity,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  countries  to  which,  in  later  times,  mankind  have  been 
indebted  for  keeping  up  intercourse  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 
Portugal,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  which  have  been  most  active  and 
successful  in  this  line  of  enterprise,  all  lie  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in 
which  every  European  voyage  of  discovery  must  commence,  or  have 
immediate  access  to  it.  But  Tvre  was  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexandria  not  far  from  it;  Rhodes,  Athens, 
Corinth,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  active 
trading  cities  of  antiquity,  lay  considerably  advanced  towards  the  same 
quarter  in  that  sea.  The  commerce  of  all  these  states  was  long  confined 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  of  them  never 
extended  beyond  it.  The  pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
were  long  considered  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  navigation.  To  reach 
this  was  deemed  a  signal  proof  of  naval  skill;  and  before  any  of  these 
states  could  give  a  beginnmg  to  an  attempt  towards  exploring  the  vast 
unknown  ocean  which  lay  beyond  it,  they  had  to  accomplish  a  voyage, 
according  to  their  ideas,  pf  great  extent  and  much  danser.  This  was 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  an  arduous  undertaking,  from 
which,  even  if  attended  with  success,  their  situation  prevented  their 
entertaining  hopes  of  deriving  great  advantage '. 

But  could  we  suppose  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  India  to  have 
become  an  object  of  desire  or  pursuit  to  any  of  these  states,  their  science 
as  well  as  practice  of  navigation  was  so  defective,  that  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  for  them  to  attain  it.  The  vessels  which  the 
ancients  employed  in  trade  were  so  small  as  not  to  afford  stowage  for 
provisions  sufficient  to  subsist  a  crew  during  a  long  voyage.  Their  con- 
struction was  such,  that  they  could  seldom  venture  to  depart  far  from 
land,  and  their  mode  of  steering  along  the  coast,  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  mention  often,  so  circuitous  and* slow,  that  from  these,  as  well 
as  from  other  circumstances  which  I  might  have  specified',  we  may 
pronounce  a  voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  India,  by  the  cape  of  Good 

«  See  Note  iv.  a  Gognet,  Orig.  des  Loix,  dcs  Arts,  etc.  ii.  JT.  SOS.  S19. 
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Hope,  io  have  been  an  undertaking  beyond  their  power  to  accomplish, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it»  in  any  degree,  subservient  to  com- 
merce. To  this  decision,  the  account  preserved  by  Herodotus,  of  a 
voyage  performed  by  somePhenician  ships  employed  by  a  king  of  Egypt, 
^hicb,  taking  their  departure  from  the  Arabian  eulf,  doubled  the 
southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  three  years,  by 
the  straits  of  Gades,  or  Gibraltar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile ',  can  hardly 
be  oonsidered  as  repugnant ;  for  several  writers  of  the  greatest  eminence 
among  the  ancients,  and  most  distinguished  for  their  proGciency  in  the 
knowledge  of  geography,  regarded  this  account  rather  as  an  amusing  tale, 
than  the  history  of  a  real  transaction;  and  either  entertained  doubts  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  sailing  round  Africa,  or  absolutely  denied  it '. 
But  if  what  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the  course  held  by  these  Phe- 
nician  ships  had  ever  been  received  by  the  ancients  with  general  assent, 
we  can  hardly  suppose,  that  any  state  could  have  been  so  wildly  adven- 
turous as  to  imagine  that  a  voyage,  which  it  required  three  years  to 
complete^  could  be  undertaken  with  a  prospect  of  commercial  benefit. 

II.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  moderns  in  exploring  India,  as  well  as 
the  extensive  power  and  valuable  settlements  wnich  they  early  acquired 
there,  mark  such  a  distinction  between  their  mode  of  conducting  naval 
operations,  and  that  of  the  ancients,  as  merits  to  be  considered  and 
explained  with  attention.  From  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  to  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  mahomedans,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with 
ihe  productions  of  the  east  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  by  the  Romans 
while  they  were  masters  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  subjects  of  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  when  that  kingdom  became  a  province  of  their  domi- 
nions. During  this  long  period,  extending  almost  to  a  thousand  years, 
none  of  those  people,  the  most  enlightened,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ancient 
world,  ever  advanced  by  sea  farther  towards  the  east  than  the  gulf  of 
Siam,  and  had  no  regular  established  trade  but  with  the  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  or  those  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  They  attempted  no 
conquests  in  any  part  of  India,  they  made  no  settlements,  they  erected 
no  forts.  Satisfied  with  an  intercourse  merely  commercial,  tbey  did 
not  aim  at  acquiring  any  degree  of  power  or  dominion  in  the  countries 
where  they  traded,  though  it  seems  to  be  probable  that  they  might 
have  established  it  without  much  opposition  from  the  natives,  a  gentle, 
effeminate  people,  with  whom,  at  that  time,  no  foreim  and  more  warlike 
race  was  mingled.  But  the  enterprising  activity  oi  the  Portuguese  was 
not  long  confined  within  the  same  limits ;  a  few  years  after  their  arrival 
at  Calecut,  they  advanced  towards  the  east,  into  regions  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  kingdoms  of  Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Tonquin, 
the  vast  empire  of  China,  and  all  the  fertile  islands  in  the  great  Indian 
Archipelago,  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philippines  were  discovered;  and 
the  Portuguese,  though  opposed  in  every  quarter  by  the  mahomedans  of 
Tartar  or  Arabian  origin  settled  in  many  parts  of  India,  enemies  much 
more  formidable  than  the  natives,  established  there  that  extensive 
ii^uence  and  dominion  which  I  have  formerly  described. 

Of  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  progress  and  operations  of 

^  Lib.  IT.  c.  42. 

>  Poljb.  lib.  iii.  p.  195.  edit.  Casaob.     Plin.  Nar,  Hitt.  lib.  it.  c.  6.     Ptol.  Gcogr.  lib.  ir, 
c.  9.    See  Note  Ivi. 
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the  aQQients  and  moderns  in  India,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
fermer,  with  respect  both  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation, 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  cause.  From  the  coast  of  Malabar  to 
the 'Philippines,  was  a  voyage  .of  an  eiLtent  far  beyond  any  that  the 
ancients  were  accustomed  to  undertake,  and,  according  to  tbeir  manner 
of  sailing,  must  have  required  a  ^l*eat  length  of  time  to  perform  it.  The 
nature  of  their  trade  with  India  was  such,  that  they  had  not,  as  has 
been  formerly  observed,  the  same  inducements  with  the  moderns,  to 
prosecute  discovery  with  ardour;  and,  according  to  the  description 
given  of  the  vessels,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  carried  on 
their  trade  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  unfit 
for  that  purpose.  On  all  these  accounts,  the  ancients  remained  satisfiied 
vnth  a  sfender  knowledge  of  India;  and  influenced  by  reasons  proceed- 
iog  from  the  same  cause,  tbey  attei^pted  neither  conquest  nor  settlement 
there.  In  order  to  accomplish  either  of  these ,  they  must  have  transported 
a  considerable  number  of  men  into  India.  But,  from  the  defective  struc- 
ture of  their  ships,  as  well  as  from  the  imperfection  of  their  art  in  navi- 
gating them,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured  to  convey  a  body  of  troops  to 
any  distance  by  sea.  From  Berenice  to  Musiris  was  to  them,  even  after 
Hippalus  had  discovered  the  method  of  steering  a  direct  course,  and  when 
their  naval  skill  had  attained  to  its  highest  state  of  improvement,  a  voyage 
of  no  less  than  seventy  days.  By  the  ancient  route  along  the  coast  of 
Persia,  a  voyage  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  any  part  of  India  must  have 
been  of  greater  length,  and  accomplished  more-  slowly.  A»  no  hostite 
attack  was  ever  made  upon  India  by  sea,  either  by  the  Greek  monarchs 
of  Egypt,  though  the  two  first  of  them  were  able  and  ambitious  princes, 
or  by  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  have  deemed  it  an  attempt  beyond  their  power  to  execute. 
Alexander  the  great,  and,  in  imitation  of  him>  his  successors  the 
monarchs  of  Syria,  were  the  only  persons  in  the-  ancient  world  who 
formed  an  idea  of  establishing  their  dominion  in  any  part  of  India;  but 
it  was  with  armies  led  thither  by  land,  that  they  hoped  to  achieve  this. 
III.  The  sudden  effect  of  opening  a  direct  communication  with  the 
east,  in  lowering  the  price  of  Indian  commodities,  is  a  circumstance 
that  merits  observation.  How  compendious  soever-the-anoient  intercourse 
with  India  may  appear  to  have  been,  it  was  attended  with  considerable 
expense.  The  productions  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  brought  to 
Ceylon,  or  to  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast,  by  the  natives,  were  put 
on  board  the  ships  which  arrived  from  the  Arabian  gulf.  At  Berenice 
they  were  landea,  and  carried  by  camels  two  hundred  and  fifty-^ight 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  There  they  were  again  embarked,  and 
conveyed  down  the  river  to  Alexandria,  whence^they  were  despatched  to 
diflerent  markets.  The  addition  to  the  price  of  goods  by  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  operations  must  have. been  considerable,  especially  when  the 
rate  chargeable  on  each  operation  was  fixed  by  monopolists,  subject  to  no 
control.  But  after  the  passage  to  India,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
discovered,  its  various  commodities  were  purchased  at  first  hand  in  the 
countries  of  which  they  were  the  growth  or  manufacture.  In  all  these, 
particularly  in  Indostan  and  in  China,  the  subsistence  of  man  is  more 
abundant  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The  people  live  chiefly 
uponrice,  the  most  prolific  of  all  grains;  population,  ofcensequetfcl^  h 
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so  great,  and  laboar  so  extremely  cheap,  that  every  production  of  nature 
or  of  art  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  When  these  were  shipped  in  differefit 

fiarls  of  India»  they  were  conveyed  directly  to  Lisbon,  by  a  navigatioB, 
ong  indeed,  but  uninterrupted  and  safe,  and  thence  circulated  threi^ 
Europe.  The  carriage  of  mercantile  goods  by  water  is  so  nmch  less 
expensive  than  by  any  other  mode  of^conveyanee,  that  as  soon  as  the 
Portuguese  could  import  the  productions  of  India  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  demands  of  Europe,  they  were  able  to  afford  them  at  such 
a  reduced  price^  that  the  competition  of  the  Venetians  ceased  almost 
entirely,  and  the  full  stream  of  commerce  flowed  in  its  natural  direction 
towards  the  cheapest  market.  In  what  proportion  the  Portuguese  lowered 
the  price  of  Indian  commodities,  I  cannot  ascertain  with  precision,  as  I 
have  not  found  in  contemporary  writers  sufficient  information  with 
respect  to  that  point.  Some  idea,  however,  of  this,  approaching  perhaps 
near  to  accuracy,  may  be  formed  from  the  computations  of  Mr.  Munn, 
an  intelligent  English  merchant.  He  has  published  a  table  of  the  prices 
paid  for  various  articles  of  goods  in  India,  compared  with  the  prices  for 
which  they  were  sold  in  Aleppo,  fiH>m  which  the  difference  appears  to 
be  nearly  as  three  to  one;  and  he  calculates,  that,  after  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  expense  of  the  voyage  from  India,  the  same  goods  may 
be  sold  in  England  at  half  the  price  which  they  bear  in  Aleppo.  The 
expense  of  conveying  the  productions  of  India  up  the  Persian  guK  to 
Bassora,  and  thence,  either  through  the  ^reat  or  little  desert  to  ^eppo^ 
could  not,  I  should  imagine,  differ  considerably  from  that  by  the  Red 
sea  to  Alexandria.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  Venetians 
might  purchase  them  from  the  merchants  of  that  city,  at  nearly  the  same 
rate  for  which  they  were  sold  in  Aleppo;  and  when  we  add  to  this,  what 
they  must  have  charged  as  their  own  profit  in  all  the  markets  which 
they  frequented,  it  is  evident  that  the  Portuguese  might  afford  to  reduce 
the  commodities  of  the  east  to  a  price  below  that  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  might  supply  every  part  of  Europe  with  them  more  than  one 
half  cheaper  than  formerly..  1  he  enterprising  schemes  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchs  were  accomplished  sooner,  as  well  as  more  completely,  than 
in  the  hour  of  most  sanguine  hope  they  could  have  presumed  to  expect; 
and  earlv  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  subjects  became  possessed  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  India,  founded  upon  the  only  equitable  title, 
that  of  furnishing  its  productions  in  greater  abundance,  and  at  a  more 
moderate  price. 

IV.  We  may  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  a  more  plentiful  supply 
of  Indian  goods,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  demand  for  them  increased 
rapidly  in  every  part  of  Europe.  To  trace  the  progress  of  this  in  detail 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  period  which  I  have  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
this  Disauisition;  but  some  general  remarks  concerning  it  will  be  found 
intimately  connected  with  the*  subject  of  my  inquiries.  The  chief 
articles  of  importation  from  India,  while  the  Romans  had  the  direction 
of  the  trade  with  that  country,  have  been  formerly  specified.  But  upea 
the  subversion  of  their  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  fierce  wamors 
of  Scythia  and  Germany  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  the  state  of 
society,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  individuals,  became  so  extremely 
different,  that  the  wants  and  desires  of  men  were  no  longer  the  same. 
Barjl^iians,  many  of  them  not  far  advanced  in  their  progress  beyond 
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the  rudest  state  of  social  life,  bad  little  relish  for  those  apcommodatioDs, 
and  that  elegance,  which  are  so  alluring  to  polished  nations.  The 
curious  manufactures  of  silk,  the  precious  stones  and  pearls  of  the  east, 
which  had  been  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  wealtny  and  luxurious 
citizens  of  Rome,  were  not  objects  of  desire  to  men  who,  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  they  took  possession  of  their  new  conquests,  retained 
the  original  simplicity  of  their  pastoral  manners.  They  advanced, 
however,  from  rudeness  to  refinement,  in  the  usual  course  of  progression 
which  nations  are  destined  to  hold;  and  an  increase  of  wants  and  desires 
requiring  new  objects  to  gratify  them,  they  began  to  acquire  a  relish 
for  some  of  the  luxuries  of  India.  Among  these,  they  had  a  singular 
predilection  for  the  spiceries  and  aromatics  which  that  country  yields 
in  such  variety  and  abundance.  Whence  their  peculiar  fondness  for 
these  arose,  it  is'  not  of  impor^nce  to  inquire.  Whoever  consplls  the 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,  will  find  many  particulars  which  confirm  this 
observation.  In  every  enumeration  of  Indian  commodities  which  they 
give,  spices  are  always  mentioned  as  the  most  considerable  and  precious 
article '.  In  their  cookery,  all  dishes  were  highly  seasoned  witn  them. 
In  every  entertainment  of  parade,  a  profusion  of  them  was  deemed 
esfiential  to  magnificence*.  In  every  medical  prescription,  they  were 
principal  ingredients  *.  But  considerable  as  the  demand  for  spices  had 
become,  the  mode  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been 
supplied  with  them  was  extremely  disadvantageous.  The  ships  employed 
by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria  never  ventured  to  visit  those  remote 
regions  which  produce  the  most  valuable  spices,  and  before  they  could 
be  circulated  through  Europe,  they  were  loaded  with  the  accupiulated 
profits  received  by  four  or  uve  different  hands  through  which  they  had 
passed.  But' the  Portuguese,  with  a  bolder  spirit  of  navigation,  having 
penetrated  into  every  part  of  Asia,  took  in  their  cargo  of  spices  in  the 
places  where  they  grew,  and  could  a£ford  to  dispose  of  them  at  such  a 
price,  that,  from  being  an  expensive  luxury,  they  became  an  article  of 
such  general  use,  as  greatly  augmented  the  demana  for  them.  An  effect 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  other 
commodities  imported  from  India,  upon  the  reduction  of  their  price  by 
the  Portuguese.  From  that  period  a  growing  taste  for  Asiatic  luxuries 
may  be  traced  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  the  number  of  ships 
fitted  out  for  that  trade  at  Lisbon  continued  to  increase  every  year'. 

V.  Lucrative  as  the  trade  with  India  was,  and  had  long  been  deemed, 
it  is  riemarkabte  that  the  Portuguese  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
undisturbed  and  exclusive  possession  of  it,  during  the  course  of  almost 
a  century.  In  the  ancient  world,  though  Alexandria,  from  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  its  situation,  could  carry  on  an  intercourse  with  the  east  by 
sea,  and  circulate  its  productions  through  Europe  with  such  advantage, 
as  save  it  a  decided  superiority  over  every  rival;  yet  various  attempts, 
which  have  been  described  in  their  proper  places,  were  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  obtain  some  share  in  a  commerce  so  apparently  bene- 
ficial. From  the  growing  activity  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of  the  eager  solicitude 

>  Jac.  de  Vitriac.  Ilut.  llicros.  ap.  Bongars.  i.  p.  iODd.     Wilh.  Tyr.  lib,  ui.  c.  29. 

>  Du  Gange,  GloMar.  verb.  Aromaiay  Species.  Henry's  Hiit.  of  Cf.  Brit.  vol.  W.  p.  397, 
598.  s  See  Note  Ivii. 
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with  which  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  exerted  themselves  altemalely 
to  shut  out  each  other  from  any  share  in  the  Indian  trade,  it  might  haye 
heen  expected  that  some  competitor  would  have  arisen  to  call  inauestion 
the  claim  of  the  Portuguese  to  an  exclusive  right  of  traffic  with  the  east, 
and  to  wrest  from  them  some  portion  of  it.     There  were,  however,  at 
that  time,  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  political  state  of  all  those 
nations  in  Europe,  whose  intrusion,  as  rivals,  the  Portuguese  had  any 
reason  to  dread,  which  secured  to  them  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
monopoly  of  Indian  commerce,  during  such  a  long  period.     From  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  fifth  to  the  throne,  Spain  was  either  so  much 
occupied  in  a  multiplicity  of  operations  in  which  it  was  engaged  by  the 
ambition  of  that  monarch,  and  of  his  son,  Philip  the  second,  or  so  intent 
on  prosecuting  its  own  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  new  world,  that 
A.  D.  i5)t.  although,  by  the  successful  enterprise  of  Magellan,  its  fleets  were 
unexpectedly  conducted,  by  a  new  course,  to  that  remote  region  of  Asia 
whicn  was  the  seat  of  the  most  gainful  and  alluring  branch  of  trade 
carried  on  bv  the  Portuguese,  it  could  make  no  considerable  effort  to 
avail  itself  of  the  commercial  advantages  which  it  might  have  derived 
from  that  event.      By  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  in  the 
yearone  thousand  five  hundred  and  eightv,  the  kings  of  Spam,  instead 
of  the  rivals,  became  the  protectors  of  tne  Portuguese  trade,  and  the 
guardians  of  all  its  exclusive  rights.     Throughout  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  strength  and  resources  of  France  were  so  much  wasted  by  the 
fruitless  expeditions  of  their  monarchs  into  Italy,   by  their  unequal 
contest  with  the  power  and  policy  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  by  the  cala- 
mities of  the  civu  wars  which  desolated  the  kingdom  upwards  of  forty 
years,  that  it  could  neither  bestow  much  attention  upon  objects  of 
commerce,  nor  engage  in  any  scheme  of  distant  enterprise.     The  Vene- 
tians, how  sensibly  soever  they  might  feel  the  mortifying  reverse  of 
being  excluded,  almost  entirely,  from  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  their 
capital  had  been  formerly  the  chief  seat,  were  so  debilitated  and  humbled 
by  the  league  of  Cambray ,  that  they  were  no  loneer  capable  of  engaging 
in  any  undertaking  of  magnitude.     England,  weakened,  as  was  formerly 
observed,  by  the  long  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  just  beginning  to  recover  its  proper  vigour,  was  restrained  from 
active  exertion,    during  one  part  of  the   sixteenth   century,  by  the 
cautious  maxims  of  Henry  the  seventh,  and  vi^sted  its  strength,  during 
another  part  of  it,  by  engaging  inconsiderately  in  the  wars  between  the 
princes  on  the  continent.      The  nation,  though  destined  to  acquire 
territories  in  India  more  extensive  and  valuable  than  were  ever  possessed 
by  any  European  power,  had  no  such  presentiment  of  its  future  eminence 
there,  as  to  take  an  early  part  in  the  commerce  or  transactions  of  that 
country;  and  a  great  part  of  the  century  elapsed  before  it  began  to  turn 
its  attention  towards  the  east. 

While  the  most  considerable  nations  in  Europe  found  it  necessary, 
from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  remain  inactive 
spectators  of  what  passed  in  the  east,  the  seven  United  Provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  recently  formed  into  a  small  state,  still  struggling  for 
political  existence,  and  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  power,  ventured  to 
appear  in  the  Indian  ocean  as  the  rivals  of  the  Portuguese;  and,  despis- 
ing their  pretensions  to  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  the  exten- 
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sive  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  invaded  that 
monopoly  which  they  had  hitherto  guarded  with  such  jealous  attention. 
The  English  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  and  both  nations, 
at  first  by  the  enterprising  industry  of  private  adventurers,  and  after- 
wards by  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  trading  companies,  under  the 
protection  of  public  authority,  advanced  with  astonishing  ardour  and 
success  in  this  new  career  opened  to  them.  The  vast  iiibric  of  power 
which  the  Portuguese  had  erected  in  the  east,  a  superstructure  much 
too  large  for  the  basis  on  which  it  had  to  rest,  was  aunost  entirely  over- 
turned, in  as  short  time,  and  with  as  much  facility,  as  it  had  been 
raised.  England  and  Holland,  by  driving  them  from  their  most  valuable 
settlements,  and  seizing  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  their  trade, 
have  attained  to  that  preeminence  in  naval  power  and  commercial 
opulence,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
VI.  The  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  discoveries  made  ny 
Columbus  in  the  west,  and  those  of  Gama  in  the  east,  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, which  merits  observation,  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
influence  of  those  events  in  forming  or  strengthening  the  commercial 
connexion  of  the  di£ferent  quarters  of  the  globe  with  each  other.  In  all 
ages,  gold  and  silver,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  the  commo- 
dities exported  with  the  greatest  profit  to  India.  In  no  part  of  the 
earth  do  the  natives  depend  so  little  upon  foreign  countries,  either  for 
the  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life.  The  blessings  of  a  favourable  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soil,  augmented  by  their  own  ingenuity,  a£ford  them 
whatever  they  desire,  in  consequence  of  this,  trade  with  them  has 
always  been  carried  on  in  one  uniform  manner,  and  the  precious  metals 
have  been  given  in  exchange  for  their  peculiar  productions,  whether  of 
nature  or  art.  But  when  the  communication  with  India  was  rendered 
so  much  more  easy,  that  the  demand  for  its  commodities  began  to 
increase  far  beyond  what  had  been  formerly  known;  if  Europe  had  not 
been  supplied  with  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
to  the  markets  of  the  east  from  sources  richer  and  more  abundant  than 
her  own  barren  and  impoverished  mines,  she  must  either  have  aban- 
doned the  trade  with  India  altogether,  or  have  continued  it  with  mani- 
fest disadvantage.  By  such  a  continual  drain  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well 
as  by  the  unavoidable  waste  of  bothnn  circulation  and  in  manufiictures, 
the  quantity  of  those  metals  must  have  gone  on  diminishing,  and  their 
value  would  have  been  so  much  enhanced,  that  they  could  not  have 
continued  long  to  be  of  the  same  utility  in  the  commercial  transactions 
between  the  two  countries.  But  before  the  effects  of  this  diminution 
could  be  very  sensibly  felt,  America  opened  her  mines,  and  poured  in 
treasures  upon  Europe  in  the  most  copious  stream  to  which  mankind 
ever  had  access.  This  treasure,  in  spite  of  innumerable  anxious  precau- 
tions to  prevent  it,  flowed  to  the  markets  where  the  commodities  neces- 
sary for  supplying  the  wants,  or  gratifying  the  luxury,  of  the  Spaniards 
were  to  be  found;  and  ftom  that  time  to  the  present,  the  En^sh  and 
Dutch  have  purchased  the  productions  of  China  and  Indostan  with  silver 
brought  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  immense  exportation 
of  silver  to  the  east,  during  the  course  of  two  centuries,  has  not  only 
been  replaced  by  the  continual  influx  from  America,  but  the  quantity 
of  it  has  been  considerably  augmented,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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proportional  rate  of  its  vi^lue  in  Europe  and  m  India  bas  vaneJ  so  kittle, 
that  it  is  chiefly  with  silver  that  many  of  the  capital  articles  imported 
flrom  the  east  are  still  purchased* 

tVhile  America  contributed  in  thb  manner  to  fkcilitate  and  extend 
the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  Asia,  it  gave  rise  to  a  traffic  with  Africa, 
which^  from  slender  beginnings »  has  become  so  considerable  as  to  form 
the  chief  bond  of  commercial  connexion  with  that  continent.  Sooa 
after  the  Portuguese  had  extended  their  discoveries  on  the  .coast  of 
Africa  beyond  the  river  Senegal,  ^  they  endeavoured*  to  derive  some 
benefit  from  their  new  settlements  there,  by  the  sale  of  .slavey,  Tarious 
circumstances  combined'  in  favouring  the  revival  of  this  odious  traffic. 
In  every  part  of  America,  of  which  the  Spaniards  took  possession,  they 
found  that  the  natives,  from  the  feebleness  of  their  frame,  from  iWir 
indolence,  or  from  the  injudicious  manner  of  treating  them,  were  inca- 
pable of  the  exertions  requisite  either  for  Working  mines,  or  for  culti- 
valinjK  the  earth.  Eager  to  find  bands  more  industrious  and  ei&cieat, 
the  Spaniards  had  recourse  to  their  neighbours  the  J^ortuguese,  and 
purchased  from  them  negro  slaves.  Experience  soon  discovered,  that 
they  were  men  of  a  more  hardy  race,  and  so  much  better  fitted  for 
enduring  &tigue,  that  the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  four  Americans' ;  and  from  that  time  the  number  employed 
in  the  new  world  has  gone  on  increasing  with  rapid  progress,  in  this 
practice,  no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than  to  the  nno- 
ciples  of  religion,  the  Spaniards  have  unhappily  been  imitated  by  all  the 
nations  of  JSurope,  who'  have  acquired  territories  in  the  warmer  climates 
of  the  new  world.  At  present  tne  number  of  negro  slaves  in  the  settle- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  West  Indies,  exceeds  a  million; 
and' as  the  establishment  of  servitude  has  been  found,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  extremely  un&vourable  to  population,  it  requires 
ah  annual  importc^tion  from  Africa  of  at  least  fifly-ei^t  thousand  to  keep 
up  the  stock  ^.  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain,  with  equal  .exactness, 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  Spanish  dominiojos,  and  in  North  America, 
the  total  number  of  negro  slaves  might  be  well  reckoned  at  as  many  more. 

Thus  the  commercial  genius  of  Europe,  which  has  given  it  a  visihle 
ascendant  over  the  three  other  divisions  of  the  earth,  by  discerning  their 
respective  wants  and  resources,  and  by  rendering  them  reciprocally 
subservient  to  one  another,  has  established  an  union  amons  them,  (rom 
which  it  has  derived  an  immense  increase  of  opulence,  of  power,  and 
of  enjoyments. 

VII.  Though  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  in  the  west,  and  the 
opening  of  a  more  easy  and  direct  communication  with  the  remote 
regions  of  the  east,  cooperated,  towards  extending  the  commerce,  and 
adding  to  the  enjoyments,  of  Europe,  a  remarkable  ditference  may  be 
observed,  with  respect  both  to  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
produced  these  efiects.  When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  dilTerenl 
countries  of  Asia,  stretching  from  the  coast  of  JjAalabaif  to  China,  they 
found  them  possessed  by  nations  hishly  civiliaed,  which  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  elegant  as  well  as  useful  arts,  which  were  accus- 

^  Hist,  off  America. 

>  Report  of  Iiords  of  the  Pmy  GouncU,  a.  d.  1786. 
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tomed  to  intercoarse  with  strangers ,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
advantages  of  commerce.  But  when  the  Spaniards  began  to  explore  the 
new  world  which  they  discovered,  the  aspect  whicn  it  presented  to 
them  was  very  dijSerent.  The  islands  were  inhabited  by  naked  savages, 
so  nnacquainted  with  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  arts  of  life,  that 
they  subsisted  chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  a  fertile  soil 
and  genial  climate.  The  continent  appeared  to  be  a  forest  of  immense 
extent,  along  the  coast  of  which  were  scattered  some  feeble  tribes,  not 
greatly  superior  to  the  islanders  in  industry  or  improvement.  Even  its 
two  large  monarchies,  which  have  been  digniflea  with  the  appellation 
of  civilized  states,  had  not  advanced  so  far  beyond  their  countrymen,  as 
to  be  entitled  to  that  name.  The  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals,  and  destitute  of  the  address  re- 
quisite for  acquiring  such  command  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  to  derive 
any  considerable  aid  from  their  labour,  had  made  so  little  progress  in 
agriculture,  the  first  of  all  arts,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  small  number  of  Spaniards,  who  overturned  those  highly 
extolled  empires,  had  to  struggle,  was  how  to  procure  in  them  what 
was  sufficient  for  their  subsistence. 

It  wiis,  of  consequence,  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  inter- 
course with  two  countries ,  resembling  each  other  so  little  in  their 
degree  of  improvement,  was  begun  and  carried  on.  The  Portuguese, 
certain  of  finding  in  the  east  not  only  the  productions  with  which  the 
bountiful  hand  ofnature  has  enriched  that  part  of  the  globe,  but  various 
manufactures  which  had  long  been  known  and  admired  in  Europe, 
engaged  in  this  alluring  trade  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The  encou- 
ragement of  it  their  monarchs  considered  as  a  chief  object  of  govern- 
ment, towards  which  they  directed  all  the  power  of  the  kingdom, 
and  roused  their  subjects  to  such  vigorous  exertions  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  as  occasioned  that  astonishing  rapidity  of  progress  which 
I  have  described.  The  sanguine  hopes  with  which  the  Spaniards 
entered  upon  their  career  of  discovery,  met  not  with  the  same  speedy 
gratification.  From  the  industry  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  new 
world,  they  did  not  receive  a  single  article  of  commerce.  Even  the 
natural  productions  of  the  soil  and  climate,  when  not  cherished  and 
multiplied  by  the  fostering  and  active  hand  of  man,  were  of  little 
account.  Hope,  rather  than  success,  incited  them  to  persist  in  extend- 
ing their  researches  and  conquests;  and  as  government  derived  little 
immediate  benefit  from  these,  it  left  the  prosecution  of  them  chiefly  to 
private  adventurers,  by  whose  enterprising  activity,  more  than  by  any 
effort  of  the  state,  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Spain  in  America 
were  acquired.  Instead  of  the  instantaneous  and  great  advantages 
which  the  Portuguese  derived  from  their  discoveries,  above  half  a  cen- 
tury elapsed  before  the  Spaniards  reaped  any  benefit  of  consequence 
from  their  conquests,  except  the  small  quantities  of  gold  which  the 
islanders  were  compelled  to  collect,  and  the  plunder  oi  the  gold  and 
silver  employed  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  as  ornaments  of  their 
persons  and  temples,  or  as  utensils  of  sacred  or  domestic  use.  It  was 
not  until  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru,  in  the  year  one 
thousand'  five  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  those  of  Sacotecas  in 
Mexico,  soonaflcr,  that  the  Spanish  territories  in  the  new  world  brought 
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a  permanent  and  valuable  addition  of  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  mother 
country. 

Nor  did  the  trade  with  India  di£fer  more  from  that  with  America,  in 
respect  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  I  have  explained,  than  in 
respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on,  after  it  grew  to  be  a  consider- 
able object  of  political  attention.  Trade  with  the  east  was  a  simple 
mercantile  transaction,  confined  to  the  purchase  either  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country,  such  as  spices,  precious  stones,  pearls,  etc 
or  of  the  maniifactures  which  abounded  among  an  industrious  race  of 
men,  such  as  silk  and  cotton  stulls,  porcelain,  etc.  Nothing  more  was 
requisite  in  conducting  this  trade,  than  to  settle  a  few  skilful  agents  in 
proper  places,  to  prepare  a  proper  assortment  of  goods  for  completing 
the  cargoes  of  smps  as  soon  as  they  arrived  from  Europe,  or  at  ihe 
utmost  to  acqnire  the  command  of  a  few  fortified  stations,  which  might 
secure  them  admission  into  ports  where  they  might  careen  in  safety, 
and  find  protection  from  the  insults  of  any  hostile  power.  There  was 
no  necessity  of  making  any  attempt  to  establish  colonies,  either  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  the  conduct  of  manufactures.  Both  these 
remained,  as  formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

But  as  soon  as  that  wild  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  animated  the 
Spaniards  who  first  explored  and  subdued  the  new  world*  began  to 
subside,  and  when,  instead  of  rovins  as  adventurers  from  province  to 
province  in  quest  of  gold  and  silver,  they  seriously  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  rendering  their  conquests  benencial  by  cultivation  and  industry, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  establish  colonies  in  every  country  which, 
they  wished  to  improve.  Other  nations  imitated  their  example  in  the 
settlements  which  they  afterwards  made  in  some  of  the  islanas,  and  oa 
the  continent  of  North  America.  £urope,  after  having  desolated  the 
new  world,  began  to  repeople  it,  and  under  a  system  of  colonizatioa, 
the  spirit  and  regulations  of  which  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  Disquisition 
to  explain,  the  European  race  has  multiplied  there  amazingly.  Every 
article  of  commerce  imported  from  the  ne^  world,  if  we  except  the  furs 
and  skins  purchased  from  the  independent  tribes  of  hunters  in  North 
America,  and  from  a  few  tribes  in  a  similar  state  on  the  southern  con- 
tinent, is  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  Europeans  settled  there.  To 
their  exertions,  or  to  those  of  hands  which  they  have  taught  or  com- 
pelled to  labour,  we  are  indebted  for  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco,, 
mdigo,  rice,  and  even  the  gold  and  silver  extracted  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Intent  on  those  lucrative  branches  of  industry,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  new  world  pay  little  attention  to  those  kinds  of  labour 
which  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  members  of  other  societies^ 
and  depend,  in  some  measure,  for  their  subsistence,  and,  entirely,  for 
every  article  of  elegance  and  luxury,  upon  the  ancient  continent.  Thus 
the  Europeans  have  become  manufacturers  for  America,  and  their 
industry  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  vast  demands  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  extensive  countries,  the  population  of  which  is  continually 
increasing.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  this  demand  confined  solely  to  the 
nations  which  have  a  more  immediate  connexion  with  the  Americaa 
colonies;  it  is  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe  that  furnishes  any  article 
exported  to  them,  and  gives  activity  and  vigour  to  the  hand  of  the  artisan 
IP  the  inland  provinces  of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Great  Britain. 
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and  other  countries  which  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  the  new  world. 

But  while  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America  is  allowed  to  be 
one  principal  cause  of  that  rapid  increase  of  industry  and  wealth,  which 
is  conspicuous  in  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries,  some  timid 
theorists  have  maintained,  that  throughout  the  same  period  Europe  has 
been  gradually  impoverished,  by  being  drained  of  its  treasure,  in  order 
to  carry  on  its  trade  with  India.  But  this  apprehension  has  arisen  from 
inattention  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  precious  metals.  They  are  to 
be  considered  in  two  different  lights;  either  as  the  signs  which  all  civi- 
lized nations  have  agreed  to  employ,  in  order  to  estimate  or  represent 
the  value  both  of  labour  and  of  all  commodities,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  the  former  and  the  conveyance  of  the  latter  from  one 
proprietor  to  another;  or  gold  and  silver  may  be  viewed  as  being  them- 
selves commodities,  or  articles  of  commerce,  for  which  some  equivalent 
must  be  given  by  siich  as  wish  to  acquire  them.  In  this  light  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  east  should  be  regarded;  for, 
as  the  nation  by  which  they  are  exported  must  purchase  them  with  the 
produce  of  its  own  labour  and  ingenuity,  this  trade  must  contribute, 
though  not  in  the  same  obvious  and  direct  manner  as  that  with  America, 
towards  augmenting  the  general  industry  and  opulence  of  Europe.  If 
England,  as  the  price  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  dollars  which  are  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  its  trade  with  India,  must  give  a  certain  quantity 
of  its  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  or  hardware,  then  the  hands  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  manufacturers  are  rendered  active,  and  work  to  a 
certain  amount  must  be  executed,  for  which,  without  this  trade,  there 
would  not  have  been  any  demand.  The  nation  reaps  all  the  benefit 
arising  from  a  new  creation  of  industry.  With  the  gold  and  silver  which 
her  manufactures  have  purchased  in  the  west,  she  is  enabled  to  trade 
in  the  markets  of  the  east,  and  the  exportation  of  treasure  to  India, 
which  has  been  so  much  dreaded,  instead  of  impoverishing,  enriches 
the  kingdom. 

VIII.  It  is  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India,  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  to  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  the  Portuguese 
prosecuted  their  conquests  and  established  their  dominion  there,  that 
Europe  has  been  indebted  for  its  preservation  from  the  most  illiberal 
and  humiliating  servitude  that  ever  oppressed  polished  nations.  For 
this  observation  I  am  indebted  to  an  author,,  whose  ingenuity  has  illus- 
trated, and  whose  eloauence  has  adorned,  the  history  of  the  settlements 
and  commerce  of  modern  nations  in  the  east  and  west  Indies';  and  it 
appears  to  me  so  well  founded  as  to  merit  more  ample  investigation. 
A  few  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  the 
dominion  of  the  Mameluks  was  overturned  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  Turkish  arms,  and  Egypt  and  Syria  were  annexed  as  provinces  to 
the  ottoman  empire.  If  after  this  event  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  India  had  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  ancient  channels,  the 
Turkish  sultans,  by  being  masters  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  must  have  pos- 
jtessed  the  absolute  command  of  it,  whether  the  productions  of  the  east 
were  conveyed  by  the  Red  sea  to  Alexandria,  or  were  transported  by 

<  M.  I'Abb^  Raynal. 
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land-carriage  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  Goosianlinople,  and  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  monarchs  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  this 
great  empire,  were  neither  destitute  of  abilities  to  perceiye  the  preemi- 
nence to  which  this  would  have  elevated  them,  nor  of  ambition  to  aspire 
to  it.  Selim,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mameluks,  by  confirming  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  Venetians  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  by  his  reguiations 
concerning  the  duties  on  Indian  goods,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
early  discovered  his  solicitude  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  commerce 
with  the  east  to  his  own  dominions.  The  attention  of  Solyman  the 
n^agnificent,  his  successor,  seems  to  have  been  equally  directed  towards 
the  same  object.  More  enlightened  than  any  monarch  of  the  ottoman 
race,  }^e  attended  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  European  states,  and  had 
observed  the  power  as  well  as  opulence  to  which  the  republic  of  Venice 
had  attained  by  engrossing  the  commerce  with  the  east.  He  now 
beheld  Portugal  rising  towards  the  same  elevation  by  the  same  means. 
E^ger  to  imitate  and  to  supplant  them,  he  formed  a  scheme  suitable  to 
bis  character  for  political  wisdom  and  the  appellation  of '  institutor  of 
rules,'  by  which  the  Turkish  historians  have  distinguished  him,  and 
established,  earlv  in  his  reign,  a  system  of  commercial  laws  in  his 
dpminions,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  Constantinople  the  great  staple 
of  Indian  trade,  as  it  had  been  in  the  prosperous  ages  of  the  Greek 
empire'.  For  accomplishing  this  scheme,  however,  he  did  not  rely  on 
the  operation  of  laws  alone;  he  fitted  out  about  the  same  time  a  for- 
A.  D  1S38.  ifiid^ble  Qeet  in  the  Red  sea,  under  the  conduct  of  a  confidential  officer, 
with  such  a  body  of  janizaries  on  board  of  it,  as  he  deemed  sufficient 
not  opiy  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  all  their  n^w  settlements  id 
India,  but  to  take  possession  of  some  commodious  station  in  that  country, 
and  to  erect  his  standard  there.  The  Portuguese,  by  efforts  of  valour 
and  constancy,  entitled  to  the  splendid  success  with  which  they  were 
crowned,  repulsed  this  powerful  armament  in  every  enterprise  it  under- 
took, and  compelled  the  shattered  remains  of  the  Turkish  fleet  and 
arpiy  to  return  with  ignominy  to  the  harbours  from  which  they  had 
taken  their  departure,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  terminating  the 
expedition  in  a  very  different  manner^.  Solyman,  though  he  never 
relinquished  the  design  of  expelling  the  Portuguese  from  India,  and 
of  acquiring  some  establishment  there,  was  so  occupied,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  b^  the  multiplicity  of  arduous  operations,  to 
which  aq  insatiable  ambition  involved  him,  that  he  never  had  leisure 
to  resume  the  prosecution  of  it  with  vigour. 

If  either  the  measures  of  Selim  had  produced  the  effect  which  he 
expected,  or  if  the  more  adventurous  and  extensive  plan  of  Solyman 
bad  b^n  carried  into  execution,  the  command  of  the  wealth  of  India, 
together  with  such  a  marine  as  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  that  country 
hus,  in  every  age,  enabled  the  power  wluch  possessed  it  to  create 
and  mmntain,  must  have  brought  an  accession  of  force  to  an  empire 
already  formidable  to  mankind,  that  would  have  rendered  it  aU<^ther 
irresistible.     Europe,  at  that  period,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have 

*  Pmnita,  Hist.  Venet.  lib.  vii.  p.  589.     Sandi,  Stor.  Civil.  Venez.  part  ii.  p.  901. 
^  Asia  de  Barros,  dec.  iv.  lib.  z.  c.  1,  etc. 
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defended  iUel^against  the  combined  exertions  of  such  naval  and  military 
power,  supported  by  commercial  wealth,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
monarch  wnose  comprehensive  genius  was  able  to  derive  from  each  its 
peculiar  advantages*  and  to  employ  all  with  the  ereatest  effect.  Hap- 
pily for  the  human  race,  the  despotic  system  of  Turkish  government, 
founded  on  such  illiberal  fieinaticism,  as  has  extinguished  science  in 
Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Greece,  its  three  favourite  mansions  in  ancient 
times,  was  prevented  from  extending  its  dominion  over  Europe,  and 
from  suppressing  liberty,  learning,  and  taste,  when  beginning  to  make 
successlul  efforts  to  revive  there,  and  again  to  bless,  to  enlighten,  and 
to  poKsh  mankind. 


APPENDIX. 


1  .SHALL  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  an  engagement  which  I  came  underS  to 
make  some  observations  upon  the  genius,  the  manners,  and  institutions 
of  the  people  of  India,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  which  our  knowledge  of  them  extends.  Were  I  to  enter  upon  this  wide 
field  with  an  intention  of  surveying  its  whole  extent;  were  I  to  view  each 
object  which  it^resents  to  a  philosophical  inquirer,  under  all  its  different 
aspects,  it  would  lead  me  into  researches  and  speculations,  not  only  of 
immense  length,  but  altogether  foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  Disquisi- 
tion. My  inquiries  and  reflections  shall,  therefore,  be  confined  to  what 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  design  of  this  work.  I  shall  collect  the 
facts  which  the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  institu- 
tions peculiar  to  the  natives  of  India,  and,  by  comparing  them  with  what 
we  now  know  of  that  country,  endeavour  to  deduce  such  conclusions, 
as  tend  to  point  out  the  circumstances  which  have  induced  the  rest  of 
mankind,  in  every  age,  to  carry  on  commercial  intercourse  to  so  great  an 
extent  with  that  country. 

Of  this  intercourse  there  are  conspicuous  proofs  in  the  earliest  periods 
concerning  which  history  affords  information.  Not  only  the  people 
contiguous  to  India,  but  remote  nations,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted, 
from  time  immemorial,  with  its  commodities,  and  to  have  valued  them 
RO  highly,  that  in  order  to  procure  them  they  undertook  fatigufng,  ex- 
pensive, and  dangerous  journeys.  Whenever  men  give  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  commodities  of  any  particular  country,  this  must  be  owing 
either  to  its  possessing  some  valuable  natural  productions  peculiar  to  its 
soil  and  climate,  or  to  some  superior  progress  which  its  inhabitants  have 
made  in  industry,  art,  and  elegance.  It  is  not  to  any  peculiar  excellence 
in  the  natural  productions  of  India,  that  we  must  ascribe  entirely  the 
predilection  of  ancient  nations  for  its  commodities;  for,  pepper  excepted, 
an  article,  it  most  be  allowed,  of  great  importance,  they  are  little  different  ' 
from  those  of  other  tropical  countries;  and  Ethiopia  or  Arabia  might  have 
fully  supplied  the  Phenicians,  and  other  trading  people  of  antiquity,  with 
the  spices,  the  perfumes,  the  precious  stones,  the  gold  and  silver,  which 
formed  the  principal  articles  of  their  commerce. 

Whoever,  then,  wishes  to  trace  the  commerce  with  India  to  its  source, 
must  search  for  it,  not  so  much  in  any  peculiarity  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  as  in  the  superior  improvement  of  its  inhabitants. 
Many  facts  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  which,  if  they  are  examined  with 
proper  attentftn,  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  natives  of  India  were  not 
only  more  early  civilized,  but  had  made  greater  progress  in  civilization 
than  any  other  -people.  These  I  shall  endeavour  to  enuqierate,  and  to 
place  them  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  may  serve  both  to  throw  light  upon 
the  institutions,  manners,  and  arts  of  the  Indians,,  and  to  account  for  the 
eagerness  of  all  nations  to  obtain  the  productions  of  their  ingenious 
industry. 

By  the   ancient  heathen  writers,  the  Indians  were  reckoned  among 
those  races  of  men  which  they  denominated  <  autochthones  *  or  <  ahori- 

A  See  p.  516  of  this  volume. 
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gines/  whom  they  considered  as  natives  of  the  soil,  whose  origin  could 
not  be  traced^.  By  the  inspired  writers,  the  wisdom  of  the  east,  an  ex- 
pression which  is  to  be  understood  as  a  description  of  their  extraordinary 
progress  in  science  and  arts,  was  early  celebrated^.  In  order  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  these  explicit  testimonies  concerning  the  ancient  and  high 
civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  their  rank 
and  condition  as  individuals  ;  of  their  civil  policy ;  of  their  la^  aud 
judicial  proceedings;  of  their  useful  and  elegant  arts;  of  their  sciences; 
and  of  their  religious  institutions ;  as  far  as  information  can  be  gathered 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  compared  with  what 
still  remains  of  their  ancient  acquirements  and  institutions. 

I.  From  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  India  we  learn,  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  and  separation  of  professions  were  completely  established 
there.  This  is  one  of  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  society  considerably 
advanced  in  its  progress.  Arts  in  the  early  stages  of  social  life  are  so  few. 
and  so  simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them  all,  to  gratify 
every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires.  A  savage  can  form  his  bow, 
point  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  io 
the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his  own^.  But  when  time  has 
augmented  the  wants  of  men,  the  productions  of  art  become  so  compli- 
cated in  their  structure,  or  so  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  particular 
course  of  education  is  requisite  towards  forming  the  artist  to  ingenuity  in 
contrivance  and  expertness  in  execution.  In  proportion  as  refinement 
spreads,  the  distinction  of  professions  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into 
more  numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Prior  to  the  records  of  authen- 
tic histofy,  and  even  before  the  most  remote  aera  to  which  their  own 
traditions  pretend  to  reach,  this  separation  of  professions  had  not  only 
taken  place  among  the  natives  of  India,  but  the  perpetuity  of  it  was  secured 
by  an  mstitution,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  article 
in  the  system  of  their  policy.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided 
into  four  orders  or  casts.  The  members  of  the  first,  deemed  the  most 
sacred,  had  it  for  their  province  to  study  the  principles  of  religion ;  to 
perform  its  functions ;  and  to  cultivate  the  sciences.  They  were  the  priests, 
the  instructors,  and  philosophers  of  the  nation.  The  members  of  the 
second  order  were  intrusted  with  the  government  and  defence  of  the  state. 
In  peace  they  were  its  rulers  and  magistrates ;  in  war  they  were  the  gene- 
rals who  commanded  its  armies  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  its  battles. 
The  third  was  composed  of  husbandmen  and  merchants;  and  the  fourth 
of  artisans,  labourers,  and  servants.  None  of  these  can  ever  quit  his  own 
cast,  or  be  admitted  into  another^.  The  station  of  every  indiridual  is 
unalterably  fixed ;  his  destiny  is  irrevocable ;  and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked 
out,  from  which  he  must  never  deviate.  This  line  of  separation  is  not  only 
established  by  civil  authority,  but  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  religion, 
and  each  order  or  cast  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  divinity  in  such 
a  different  manner,  that  to  mingle  and  confound  them  woi^d  be  deemed 
an  act  of  most  daring  impiety*.  Nor  is  it  between  the  four  Afferent  tribes 
alone  that  such  insuperable  barriers  are  fixed;  the  members  of  each  ca^t 
adhere  invariably  to  the  professions  of  their  forefathers.  From  generation 
to  generation,  the  same  families  have  followed,  and  will  always  continue 
to  follow^  one  uniform  line  of  life. 

Such  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  various  members  which  compose  a 
communily,  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  adverse  to  improvement  either  in 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  151.  >  I  Kings,  iT.  31. 
3  History  of  America. 

*  Ayecn  Akbery,  iii.  p.  81,  etc.     Sketches  relating  to  the  History,  ctr.  of  the  IliDdoa". 
p.  107,  etc.  *  See  Note  Iviii. 
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science  or  in  arte;  and  by  forming  around  the  different  orders  of  men 
artificial  barriers,  inrbich  it  would  be  impious  to  pass,  tend  to  circumscribe 
the  operations  of  the  human  mind  within  a  narrower  sphere  than  nature 
has  allotted  to  them.  When  every  man  is  at  full  liberty  to  direct  his  efforts 
towards  those  objects  and  that  end  which  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind 
prompts  him  to  prefer,  he  may  be  expected  to  attain  that  high  degree  of 
eminence  to  which  the  uncontrolled  exertions  of  genius  and  industry 
naturally  conduct.  The  regulations  of  Indian  policy,  with  respect  to  the 
different  orders  of  men,  must  necessarily,  at  some  times,  check  genius  in 
its  career,  and  confine  to  the  functions  of  an  inferior  cast  talents  fitted 
to  shine  in  an  higher  sphere.  But  the  arrangements  of  civil  government 
are  made,  not  for  what  is  extraordinary,  but  for  what  is  common ;  not  for 
the  few,  but  for  the  many.  The  object  of  the  first  Indian  legislators  was 
to  employ  the  most  effectual  means  of  providing  for  the  subsistence,  the 
security,  and  happiness  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  over  which 
Ihey  presided.  With  this  view  they  set  apart  certain  races  of  men  for  each 
of  the  various  professions  and  arts  necessary  in  a  well-ordered  society,  and 
appointed  the  exercise  of  them  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in 
succession.  This  system,  though  extremely  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which 
we,  by  being  placed  in  a  very  different  state  of  society,  have  formed,  will 
be  found,  upon  attentive  inspection,  better  adapted  to  attain  the  end  in 
view,  than  a  careless  observer,  at  first  sight,  is  apt  to  imagine.  The 
human  mind  bends  to  the  law  of  necessity,  and  is  accustomed  not  only 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  restraints  which  the  condition  of  its  nature, 
or  the  institutions  of  its  country  impose,  but  to  acquiesce  in  them.  From 
his  entrance  into  life  an  Indian  knows  the  station  allotted  to  him,  and  the 
functions  to  which  he  is  destined  by  his  birth.  The  objects  which  relate 
to  these,  are  the  first  that  present  themselves  to  his  view.  They  occupy 
his  thoughts,  or  employ  his  hands;  and,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  is 
trained  to  the  habit  of  doing  with  ease  and  pleasure  that  which  he  must 
continue  through  life  to  do.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  that  high  degree 
of  perfection  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  Indian  manufactures;  and 
though  veneration  for  the  practices  of  their  ancestors  may  check  the 
spirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to  these,  they  acquire  such  an  expcrt- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  that  Europeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
superior  science,  and  the  aid  of  more  complete  instruments,  have  never 
been  able  to  equal  the  exquisite  execution  of  their  workmanship.  While 
this  high  improvement  of  their  more  curious  manufactures  excited  the 
admiration  and  attracted  the  commerce  of  other  nations,  the  separation 
of  professions  in  India,  and  the  early  distribution  of  the  people  into  classes, 
attached  to  particular  kinds  of  labour,  secured  such  abundance  of  the 
more  common  and  useful  commodities,  as  not  only  supplied  their  own 
wants,  but  ministered  to  those  of  the  countries  around  them. 

To  this  early  division  of  the  people  into  casts  we  must  likewise  ascribe 
a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  India ;  the  permanence  of  its  institu- 
tions, and  the  immutability  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  What  now 
is  in  India  always  was  there.. and  is  likely  stiii  to  continue  :  neither  the 
ferocious  violence  and  illiberal  fanaticism  of  its  mahomedan  conquerors, 
nor  the  power  of  its  European  masters,  have  effected  any  considerable 
alteration^.  The  same  distinctions  of  condition  take  place,  the  same 
arrangements  in  civQ  and  domestic  society  remain,  the  same  maxims  of 
religion  are  held  in  veneration,  and  the  same  sciences  and  arts  are  culti- 
vated. Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  trade  with  India  has  been  the  same ;  gold 
and  silver  have  uniformly  been  carried  thither  in  order  to  purchase  the 
same  commodities  with  which  it  now  supplies  all  nations;  and,  from  the 

<  Sec  Note  lix. 
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age  of  Pliny  to  the  present  times,  it  has  been  always  considered  and  exe- 
crated as  a  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  wealth  of  every  other  countrr, 
that  flows  incessantly  towards  it,  and  from  which  it  never  returns^  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  cargoes  anciently  imported 
from  India,  they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  nearly  the  same  articles  with 
those  of  the  investments  in  our  own  times;  and  whatever  difference  we 
may  observe  in  them  seems  to  have  arisen,  not  so  much  from  any  diver- 
sity in  the  nature  of  the  commodities  which  the  Indians  prepared  for  sale, 
as  from  a  variety  in  the  tastes^  or  in  the  wants,  of  the  nations  which  de- 
manded them. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  early  and  high  civilization  of  the  p<>ople  of 
India  may  be  deduced  from  considering  their  political  constitution  and 
form  of  government.  The  Indians  trace  back  the  history  of  their  own 
country  through  an  immense  succession  of  ages,  and  assert  that  all  Asia, 
from  the  tfnouth  of  the  Indus  on  the  west,  to  the  confines  of  China  on  the 
east,  and  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet  on  the  north,  to  cape  Comorin  on 
the  south,  formed  a  vast  empire  subject  to  one  mighty  sovereign,  under 
whom  ruled  several  hereditary  princes  and  rajahs.  But  their  chronology, 
which  measures  the  life  of  man  in  ancient  times  by  thousands  of  years, 
and  computes  the  length  of  the  several  periods,  during  which  it  supposes 
the  world  to  have  existed^  by  millions,  is  so  wildly  extravagant  as  not  to 
merit  any  serious  discussion.  We  must  rest  satisfied,  then,  until  some 
more  certain  information  is  obtained  with  respect  to  the  ancient  history 
of  India,  with  taking  the  first  accounts  of  that  country,  which  can  be 
deemed  authentic,  from  the  Greeks,  who'  served  under  Alexander  the 
great.  They  found  kingdoms  of  considerable  magnitude  established  in 
that  country.  The  territories  of  Ponis  and  of  Taxiles  comprehended  a 
great  part  of  the  Pan  jab,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  coun- 
tries in  India.  The  kingdom  of  the  Prasii,  or  Gaudarida?,  stretched  to  a 
great  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  three,  as  appears  from 
the  ancient  Greek  writers,  were  powerful  and  populous 

This  description  ofihe  partition  of  India  into  states  of  such  magnitude, 
is  alone  a  convincing  proof  of  its  having  advanced  far  in  civilization.  In 
whatever  region  of  the  earth  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  progress  of  men  in  social  life,  they  appear  at  first  in  small  independent 
tribes  or  communities.  Their  common  wants  prompt  them  to  unite ;  and 
their  mutual  jealousies,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  securing  subsistence, 
compel  them  to  drive  to  a  distance  every  rival  who  might  encroach  ou 
those  domains  which  they  consider  as  their  own.  Many  ages  elapse 
before  they  coalesce,  or  acquire  sufficient  foresight  to  provide  for  the 
wants,  or  sufficient  wisdom  to  conduct  the  affairs,  of  a  numerous  society. 
Even  under  the  genial  climate,  and  in  the  rich  soil  of  India,  more  favour- 
able, perhaps,  to  tlie  union  and  increase  of  the  human  species  than  any 
other  part  of  the  globe;  the  formation  of  such  extensive  states,  as  were 
established  in  that  country  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  must  have 
been  a  work  of  long  time;  and  the  members  of  them  must  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  exertions  of  useful  industry. 

Though  monarchical  government  was  established  in  all  the  countries  of 
India  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended,  the  sovereigns 
were  far  from  possessing  uncontrolled  or  despotic  power.  No  trace,  indeed, 
is  discovered  there  of  any  assembly  or  public  body,  the  members  of  which, 
either  in  their  own  right,  or  as  representatives  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
could  interpose  in  enacting  laws,  or  in  superintending  the  execution  of 
them.  Institutions  destined  to  assert  and  guard  the  rights  belonging  to 
men  in  social  state,  how  familiar  soever  the  idea  may  be  to  the  people  of 

*  See  Note  Iz. 
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Europe^  never  formed  a  part  of  the  political  constitution  in  any  great 
Asiatic  kingdom.  It  ^as  to  different  principles  that  the  natives  of  India 
were  indebted  for  restrictions  which  limited  the  exercise  of  regal  power. 
The  rank  of  individuals  was  unalterably  fixed;  and  the  privileges  of  the 
different  casts  were  deemed  inviolable.  The  monarchs  of  India,  who 
were  all  taken  from  the  second  of  the  four  classes  formerly  described, 
which  is  intrusted  with  the  functions  of  government  and  exercise  of  war, 
behold  among  their  subjects  an  order  of  men  far  superior  to  themselves 
in  dignity,  and  so  conscious  of  their  own  preeminence^  both  in  rank  and 
in  sanctify  that  they  would  deem  it  degradation  and  pollution,  if  they 
were  to  eat  of  the  same  food  with  their  sovereign^.  Their  persons  are  sacred, 
and  even  for  the  most  heinous  crimes  they  cannot  be  capitally  punished; 
their  blood  must  never  be  shed^.  To  men  in  this  exalted  station  monarchs 
must  look  up  with  respect,  and  reverence  them  as  the  ministers  of  religion 
and  the  teachers  of  wisdom.  On  important  occasions,  it  is  the  duty  of 
sovereigns  to  consult  them,  and  to  be  directed  by  their  advice.  Their 
admonitions,  and  even  their  censuses,  must  be  received  with  submissive 
respect.  This  right  of  the  Brahmins  to  offer  their  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients^;  and 
iu  some  accounts  preserved  in  India  of  the  events  which  happened  in  their 
own  country,  princes  are  mentioned,  who,  having  violated  the  privileges 
of  the  casts,  and  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  the  firahmins,  were 
deposed  by  their  authority,  and  put  to  death^. 

While  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Brahmins  opposed  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachmenis  of  regal  power,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  circumscribed,  on 
the  other,  by  the  ideas  which  those  who  occupied  the  highest  stations  iu 
society  entertained  of  their  own  dignity  and  privileges.  As  none  but  the 
members  of  the  cast  next  iu  rank  to  that  which  religion  has  -rendered 
sacred,  couldbe  employed  in  any  function  of  the  state,  the  sovereigns  of  the 
extensive  kingdoms  anciently  established  in  India,  ibund  it  necessary  to 
intrust  them  with  the  superintendence  of  the  cities  and  provinces  too  re- 
mote to  be  under  their  o^n  immediate  inspection.  In  these  stations  they 
often  acquired  such  wealth  and  influence,  that  oiXices  conferred  during 
pleasure  continued  hereditarily  in  their  families,  and  they  came  gradually 
to  form  an  intermediate  order  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects ; 
and,  by  the  vigUant  jealousy  with  which  they  maintained  their  own  dig- 
nity and  privileges,  they  constrained  their  rulers  to  respect  them,  and  to. 
govern  with  moderation  and  equity* 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  these  restraints  upon  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
confined  wholly  to  the  two  superior  orders  iu  the  state;  they  extended,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  third  class  employed  in  agriculture.  The  labours  of 
that  numerous  and  useful  body  of  men  are  so  essential  to  the  preservation 
and  happiness  of  society,  that  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  render 
their  condition  secure  ^and  comfortable.  According  to  the  ideas  which 
prevailed  among  the  natives  of  India,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  first 
Europeans  who  visited  their  country,  the  sovereign  is  considered  as  the 
sole  universal  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his  dominions,  and  from  him 
is  derived  every  species  of  tenure  by  which  his  subiecls  can  hold  it.  These 
lands  were  let  out  to  the  farmers  who  cultivated  them,  at  a  stipulated 
vent,  amounting  usually  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  annual  produce  paid 

'  Orme'i  DiMerU  vol.i.  p.  4.     Sketches,  etc.  p.  113. 
>  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  ch.  zii.  sec.  10.  p.  275.  285,  etc. 
'  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  4029,  G. 

*  Account  of  the  Qualities  raquisUe  in  a  Magistrate,  prefized  by  the  Puadits  to  the  God« 
of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  cii.  and  czvi. 
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ill  kind^  In  a  country  where  the  price  of  work  ig  extremely  low,  and 
where  the  labour  of  cultivation  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  earth  yielding 
its  productions  almost  spontaneously,  where  subsistence  is  amazingly 
cheap,  where  few  clothes  are  needed,  and  houses  are  built  and  famished 
at  little  expense,  this  rate  cannot  be  deemed  exorbitant  or  oppressive.  As 
long  as  the  husbandman  continued  to  pay  the  established  rent,  he  retained 
possession  of  the  farm,  which  descended,  like  property,  from  father  to  son. 
These  accounts,  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  condition  and  tenure 
of  the  renters  of  land  in  India,  agree  so  perfectly  with  what  now  takes 
place,  that  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  description  of  the  present 
slate  of  its  cultivation.  In  every  part  of  India  where  the  native  Hindoo 
princes  retain  dominion,  the  ^ ryots,*  the  modern  name  by  which  the 
renters  of  land  are  distinguished,  hold  their  possessions  by  a  lease,  which 
may  be  considered  as  perpetual^  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  surveys  and 
valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  so  long  established,  and  accords 
so  well  with  the  ideas  of  the  natives,  concerning  the  distinctions  of  casts, 
and  the  functions  allotted  to  each,  thtft  it  has  been  inviolably  maintained 
in  all  the  provinces  subject  either  to  mahomedans  or  Europeans ;  and  to 
both  it  serves  as  the  basis  on  which  their  whole  system  of  finance  is  founded^. 
In  a  more  remote  period,  before  the  original  institutions  of  India  were 
subverted  by  foreign  invaders,  the  industry  of  the  husbandmen,  on  which 
every  member  of  the  community  depended  for  subsistence,  was  as  secure 
as  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  lands  was  equitable.  Even  war  did  not 
interrupt  his  labours  or  endanger  his  property.  It  was  not  uncommon, 
we  are  informed,  that  while  two  hostile  armies  were  fighting  a  battle  in 
one  field,  the  peasants  were  ploughing  or  reapin  g  in  the  next  field  in  per- 
fect tran  quilli^^.  These  maxims  an  d  regulations  of  the  ancient  legislators 
of  India  have  a  near  resemblance  to  the  system  of  those  ingenious  specu- 
lators on  political  economy  in  modern  times,  who  represent  the  produce 
of  land  as  the  sole  source  of  wealth  in  every  country ;  and  who  consider 
the  discovery  of  this  principle,  according  to  which  they  contend  that  the 
government  of  nations  should  be  conducted,  as  one  of  the  greatest  efforts 
of  human  wisdom.  Under  a  form  of  government,  which  paid  such  atten- 
tion to  all  the  different  orders  of  which  the  society  is  composed,  particu- 
larly the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  ancients 
should  describe  the  Indians  as  a  most  happy  race  of  men;  and  that  the 
most  intelligent  modem  observers  should  celebrate  the  equity,  the  huma- 
nity, and  mildness  of  Indian  policy.  A  Hindoo  rajah,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  India,  resembles 
more  a  father  presiding  in  a  numerous  family  of  his  own  children,  than  a 
sovereign  ruling  over  inferiors,  subject  to  his  dominion.  -  He  endeavours 
to  secure  their  happiness  with  vigilant  solicitude :  they  are  attached  to 
him  with  the  most  tender  affection  and  inviolable  fidelity.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  men  to  be  placed  in  any  state  more  favourable  to  their  acquiring 
all  the  advantages  derived  from  social  union.  It  is  only  when  the  mind 
is  perfectly  at  ease,  and  neither  feels  nor  dreads  oppression,  that  it  employs 
its  active  powers  in  forming  numerous  arrangements  of  police,  for  secur- 
ing its  enjoyments  and  increasing  them.  Many  arrangements:  of  this 
nature  the  Greeks,  though  accustomed  to  their  own  institutions,  the  most 
perfect  at  that  time  in  Europe,  observed  and  admired  among  the  Indians, 
and  mention  them  as  instances  of  high  civilization  and  improvement. 
There  were  established  among  the  Indians  three  distinct  classes  of  officers, 

1  Strab.  lib.  zv.  p.  1030,  A.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  55. 

2  See  Note  Ui.  ^  Stiabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1050,  A. 
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one  of  which  had  it  in  charge  to  inspect  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of 
country  work.  They  measured  the  portions  of  land  allotted  to  each 
renter.  They  had  the  custody  of  the  ^  tanks,'  or  public  reservoirs  of  water, 
without  a  regular  distribution  of  which,  the  fields  in  a  torrid  climate  can- 
not be  rendered  fertile.  They  marked  out  the  course  of  the  highways, 
along  which,  at  certain  distances,  they  erected  stones  to  measure  the  road 
and  direct  travellers^.  To  officers  of  a  second  class  was  committed  the 
inspection  of  the  police  in  cities ;  their  functions,  of  course,  were  many 
and  various;  some  of  which  only  I  shall  specify.  They  appropriated  houses 
for  the  reception  of  strangers;  they  protected  them  from  injury,  provided 
for  their  subsistence,  and,  when  seized  with  any  disease,  they  appointed 
physicians  to  attend  them;  and,  on  the  event  of  their  death,  they  not  only 
buried  them  with  decency,  but  took  charge  of  their  effects,  and  restored 
them  to  their  relations.  They  kept  exact  registers  of  births  and  of  deaths. 
They  visited  the  public  markets,  and  examined  weights  and  measures. 
The  third  class  of  officers  superintended  the  military  department ;  but,  as 
the  objects  to  which  their  attention  was  directed  are  foreign  from  the 
subject  of  my  inquiries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with 
respect  to  them^. 

As  manners  and  customs  in  India  descend  almost  without  variation 
from  age  to  age,  many  of  the  peculiar  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated 
still  subsist  there.  There  is  still  the  same  attention  to  the  construction  and 
preservation  of  tanks,  and  the  distribution  of  their  waters.  The  direction 
of  roads,  and  placing  stones  along  them,  is  still  an  object  of  police. 
^  Choultries,'  or  houses  built  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  are 
frequent  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  are  useful  as  weU  as  noble 
monuments  of  Indian  munificence  and  humanity.  It  is  only  among  men 
in  the  most  improved  state  of  society,  and  under  the  best  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  we  discover  institutions  similar  to  those  which  I  have  described ; 
and  many  nations  have  advanced  far  in  their  progress,  without  establishing 
arrangements  of  police  equally  perfect. 

III.  In  estimating  the  progress  which  any  nation  has  made  in  civilization, 
the  object  that  merits  the  greatest  degree  of  attention,  next  to  its  political 
constitution,  is  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  nature  of  the  forms  by  which  its 
judicial  proceedings  are  regulated.  In  the  early  and  rude  ages  of  society, 
the  few  disputes  with  respect  to  property  which  arise,  are  terminated  by 
the  interposition  of  the  old  men,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  in  every 
small  tribe  or  community;  their  decisions  are  dictated  by  their  own 
discretion,  or  founded  on  plain  and  obvious  maxims  of  equity.  But  as 
controversies  multiply,  cases  similar  to  such  as  have  been  formerly  deter- 
mined must  recur,  and  the  awards  upon  these  grow  gradually  into 
precedents,  which  serve  to  regulate  future  judgments.  Thus,  long  before 
the  nature  of  property  is  defined  by  positive  statutes,  or  any  rules  prescribed 
concerning  the  mode  of  acquiring  or  conveying  it,  there  is  gradually 
formed,  in  every  state,  a  body  of  customary  or  common  law  by  which 
judicial  proceedings  are  directed,  and  every  decision  conformal^le  to  it  is 
submitted  to  with  reverence,  as  the  result  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  ages. 

In  this  state  the  administration  of  justice  seems  to  have  been  in  India 
when  first  visited  by  Europeans.  Though  the  Indians,  according  to  their 
account,  had  no  written  laws,  but  determined  every  controverted  point, 
by  recollecting  what  had  been  formerly  decided^;  they  assert  that  justice 

*  See  Note  Ixii. 

>  Strabo,  lib.  &v.  p.  105^,  A,  etc.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  154. 

'  Strabo,  lib.  zv.  p.  1055,  D. 
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\ra8  dispensed  among  them  with  great  acouracyi  and  that  crinies  were 
most  severely  punished  ^  But  in  this  general  observation  is  contained 
all  the  intelligence  which  the  ancients  furnish  concerning  the  nature  aod 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings  in  India.  From  the  time  of  Megastbenes, 
no  Greek  or  Roman  of  any  note  appears  to  have  resided  long  enough  in 
the  country,  or  to  have  been  so  much  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
the  natives,  as  to  be  capable  of  entering  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  a 
point  of  so  great  importance  in  their  policy.  Fortunately,  the  defects  of 
their  information  have  been  amply  supplied  by  the  more  accurate  and 
extensive  researches  of  the  moderns.  During  the  course  of  almost  three 
centuries,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  resorted  from  Europe  to  India 
has  been  great.  Many  of  them  who  have  remained  long  in  the  country, 
and  were  persons  of  liberal  education  and  enlarged  minds,  have  lived  in 
such  familiar  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  acquired  so  competent  a 
knowledge  of  their  languages,  as  enabled  them  to  observe  their  institution^ 
with  attention,  and  to  describe  them  with  fidelity.  Respectable  as  their 
authority  may  be,  I  shall  not,  in  whdt  I  offer  for  illustrating  the  iodicial 
proceedings  of  the  Hindoos,  rest  upon  it  alone,  but  shall  derive  my  infor- 
mation from  sources  higher  and  more  pure. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Akber,  the  sixth  in  descent 
from  Tamerlane,  mounted  the  throne  of  Indostan.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
sovereigns  entitled  to  the  appellation  both  of  great  and  good,  and  the 
only  one  of  mahomedan  race,  whose  mind  appears  to  have  risen  so  far 
above  all  the  illiberal  prejudices  of  that  fanatical  religion  in  which  he  was 
educated,  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  plan  worthy  of  a  monarch  who 
loved  his  people,  and  was  solicitous  to  render  them  happy.  As,  in  every 
province  of  his  extensive  dominions,  the  Hindoos  formed  the  great  body 
of  his  subjects,  he  laboured  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gion, their  sciences,  their  laws,  and  institutions,  in  order  that  he  might 
conduct  every  part  of  his  government,  particularly  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  a  manner  as  much  accommodated  as  possible  to  tlieir  own 
ideas  ^.  In  this  generous  undertaking  he  was  seconded  with  zeal  by  iiis 
vizier  Abul  Fazel,  a  minister  whose  understanding  was  not  less  enlightened 
than  that  of  his  master.  By  their  assiduous  researches,  and  consultation 
of  learned  men  ^,  such  information  was  obtained  a^  enabled  Abul  Fazel  to 
publish  a  brief  compendium  of  Hindoo  jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen 
Akbery^,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  genuine  cotnmunicatioa 
of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a  different  religion.  About  two  centurieti 
afterwards,  the  illustrious  example  of  Akber  was  imitated  and  surpassed 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  the  govemoi^general  of  the  British  settlements  in  India. 
By  his  authority,  and  under  his  inspection,  the  paost  eminent  Pundits^  or 
Brahmins  learned  in  the  laws,  of  the  provinces  over  which  he  presided, 
were  assembled  at  Calcutta  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  compiled, 
from  their  most  ancient  and  approved  authors,  sentence  by  sentence^ 
without  addition  or  diminution,  a  full  code  of  Hindoo  laws  ^;  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  elucidation  of  Indian  policy 
and  manners  that  has  been  hitherto  communicated  to  Europe. 

According  to  the  Pundits,  some  of  the  writers,  upon  whose  authority 
they  found  the  decrees  which  they  have  inserted  in  the  code,  lived  several 
millions  of  years  before  their  time^;  and  they  boatt  of  having  a  succession 
of  expounders  of  their  laws  from  that  period  to  the  present.  Without 
entering  into  any  examination  of  what  is  so  extravagant,  we  may  conclude, 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  *  See  Note  Ixiii. 

*  Ayeen  Akbery,  A.  vol.  iii.  p.  95.  *  Vol.  iii.  p.  197,  pic, 

*  Preface  to  the  Code,  p.  z.  •  Preface  to  the  Code,  p.  xuviii. 
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that  the  Hindoos  have  iii  their  possession  treatises  concerning  the  la^s  and 
jurisprudence  uf  their  country ,  of  more  remote  antiquity  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  nation.  The  truth  of  this  depends  not  upon  their  own 
tcAtimony  alone,  but  it  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  one  circumstance,  that  all 
these  treatises  are  ^written  in  the  Sanskreet  language,  \vhich  has  not  been 
spoken  for  many  ages  in  any  part  of  Indostan,  and  is  now  understood  by 
none  but  the  most  learned  Bramins.  That  the  Hindoos  were  a  people 
highly  civili^pd,  at  the  time  when  their  laws  were  composed,  is  most 
cleaHy  established  by  internal  evidence  contained  in  the  code  itself. 
Among  nations  beginning  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  the  regulations  of 
law  are  extremely  simple,  and  applicable  only  to  a  few  obvious  cases  of 
daily  occurrence.  Men  must  have  been  long  united  in  a  social  state,  their 
transactions  must  have  been  numerous  and  complex;  and  judges  must 
have  determined  an  immense  variety  of  controversies  to  which  these  give 
rise,  before  the  system  of  law  becomes  so  voluminous  and  comprehensive 
as  to  direct  the  judicial  proceedings  of  a  nation  far  advanced  in  improve- 
ment. In  that  early  age  of  the  Uoman  republic,  when  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  were  promulgated,  nothing  more  was  required  than  the 
laconic  injunctions  which  they  contain  forregulating  the  decisions  of  courts 
of  justice;  but,  in  a  later  period,  the  body  of  civil  law,  ample  as  its  contents 
are^  was  found  hardly  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  To  the  jejune  brevity 
of  the  twelve  tables,  the  Hindoo  code  has  no  resemblance ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  number  and  variety  of  points  it  considers,  it  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  celebrated  digest  of  Justinian,  or  with  the  systems 
of  jurisprudence  in  nations  most  highly  civilized.  The  articles  of  which 
the  Hindoo  code  is  composed,  are  arranged  in  natural  and  luminous 
order.  They  are  numerous  and  comprehensive,  and  investigated  with 
that  minute  attention  and  discernment  which  are  natural  to  a  people 
distinguished  for  acuteness  and  subtilty  of  understanding,  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  accuracy  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  refinements  of  legal  practice.  The  decisions  concerning  every 
point,  with  a  few  exceptions  occasioned  by  local  prejudices  and  peculiar 
customs;  are  founded  upon  the  great  and  immutable  principles  of  justice 
which  the  human  mind  acknowledges  and  respects,  in  every  age,  and  in 
all  parU  of  the  earth.  Whoever  examines  the  whole  work,  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  of  its  containing  the  jurisprudence  of  ad  enlightened 
and  commercial  people.  Whoever  looks  into  any  partiQular  title,  will  be 
surprised  with  a  mmuteness  of  detail  and  nicety  of  distinction,  wiiich,  in 
many  instances,  seem  to  go  beyond  the  attention  of  European  legislation  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  regulations  which  indicate  the 
greatest  degree  o(  relinement,  were  established  in  periods  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  *^  In  the  first  of  the  sacred  law  tracts,'*  as  is  observed 
by  a  person  to  whom  priental  literature,  in  all  its  branches,  has  been 
greatly  indebted,  ^^ which  the  Hindoos  suppose  to  have  been  revealed  by 
Menu,  some  millions  of  years  ago,  there  is  a  curious  passage  on  the  legal 
interest  of  money,  and  the  limited  rate  of  it  in  different  cases,  with  an 
exception  in  regard  to  adventures  at  sea ;  an  exception  which  the  sense  of 
mankind  approves,  and  which  commerce  absolutely  requires,  though  it 
was  not  before  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  that  our  £nglish  jurisprudence 
fully  admitted  it  in  respect  of  maritime  contracts  ^"  It  is  likewise 
worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  natives  of  India  have  been  distinguished 
in  every  age  for  the  humanity  and  mildness  of  their  disposition,  yet  such  is 
the  solicitude  of  their  lawgivers  to  preserve  the  order  and  tranquillity  of 
society,  that  the  punishments  which  they  inflict  on  criminals,  are,  agreeably 

*  Sir  Wiiliani  Jodck's  Third  Discourse;  Asiat.  Rcscarcli.  p.  428. 
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toau  observation  of  the  ancients  already  mentioned,  extremely  rigorous. 
'^  Punishment,  according  to  a  striking  personification  in  the  Hindoo  code, 
is  the  magistrate ;  punishment  is  the  inspirer  of  terror  ;  punishment  is 
the  nourisher  of  the  subjects ;  punishment  is  the  defender  from  calamity ; 
punishment  is  the  guardian  of  those  that  sleep ;  punishment,  with  a  black 
aspect  and  a  red  eye,  terrifies  the  guilty  ^*^ 

lY.  As  the  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  India,  whether  we 
consider  them  as  individuals,  or  as  members  of  society,  appears,  from  the 
preceding  investigation,  to  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  useful  and  elegant  arts ;  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire,  whether 
the  progress  which  they  actually  made  in  them  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  people  in  that  situation.  In  attempting  to  trace 
this  progress,  we  have  not  the  benefit  of  guidance  equal  lo  that  which 
conducted  researches  concerning  the  former  articles  of  inquiry.  The 
ancients,  from  their  slender  acquaintance  with  the  interior  state  of  India, 
have  been  able  to  conimunicate  little  information  with  respect  to  the 
arts  cultivated  there ;  and  though  the  modems,  during  their  continued 
intercourse  with  India  for  three  centuries,  have  had  access  to  observe 
them  with  great  attention,  it  is  of  late  only,  that,  by  studying  the  languages 
now  and  formerly  spoken  in  India,  and  by  consulting  and  trandaling 
their  most  efninent  authors,  they  have  begun  to  enter  into  that  path  of 
inquiry  which  leads  with  certainty  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  arts  cultivated  in  that  country. 

One  of  the  first  arts  which  human  ingenuity  aimed  at  improving, 
beyond  what  mere  necessity  requires,  was  that  of  building.  In  the  brief 
remarks  which  the  subject  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  make  on  the  pro- 
gress of  this  art  in  India,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  wholly  to  those  of 
highest  antiquity.  The  most  durable  monuments  of  human  industry  are 
public  buildings.  The  productions  of  art  formed  for  the  common  purposes 
of  life,  waste  and  perish  in  using  them ;  but  works  destined  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  subsist  through  ages,  and  it  is  according  to  themanner  in  which 
these  are  executed,  that  we  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  degree 
of  power,  skill,  and  improvement  to  which  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
erected  had  attained.  In  every  part  of  India  monuments  of  high  antiquity 
are  found.  These  are  of  two  kinds  :  such  as  were  consecrated  lo  the 
offices  of  religion,  or  fortresses  built  for  the  security  of  the  country.  Id 
the  former  of  these,  to  which  Europeans,  whatever  their  structure  may 
be,  give  the  general  name  of  *  pagodas,*  we  may  observe  a  diversity  of 
style,  which  both  marks  the  gradual  progress  of  architecture,  and  throws 
light  on  the  general  state  of  arts  and  manners  in  difierent  periods.  The 
most  early  pagodas  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  excavations  in 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  formed  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  caverns  to  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  retired  for  safety 
during  the  night,  and  where  they  found  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons.  The  most  celebrated,  and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  these,  is  the  pagoda  in  the  island  Elephanta,  at  no 
great  distance  from  Bombay.  It  has  been  hewn  by  the  hands  of  man 
out  of  a  solid  rock,  about  half  way  up  a  high  mountain,  and  formed  into 
a  spacious  area  nearly  120  feet  square.  In  order  to  support  the  roof  and 
the  weight  of  the  mountain  that  lies  above  it,  a  number  of  massy  pillars, 
and  of  a  form  not  inelegant,  have  been  cut  out  of  the  same  rock,  at  such 
regular  distances,  as,  on  the  first  entrance,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator an  appearance  both  of  beauty  and  of  strength.  Great  part  of  the 
inside  is  covered  with  human  figures  in  high  relief,  of  gigantic  sice  as  well 

>  Code,  ch.  xxi,  sect.  8. 
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as  singular  forms,  and  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  symbols  representing, 

it  is  probable,  the  attributes  of  the  deities  whom  they  worshipped,  or  the 

^  actions  of  the  heroes  whom  they  admired.     In  the  isle  of  Salsette,  still 

'  nearer  to  Bombay,  are  excavations  in  a  similar  style,  hardly  inferior  in 

magniOcence,  and  destined  for  the  same  religious  purposes. 

These  stupendous  works  are  of  such  high  antiquity,  that  as  the  natives 
cannot,  either  from  history  or  tradition,  give  any  information  concerning 
the  time  in  which  they  were  executed,  they  universally  ascribe  the  forma- 
tion of  them  to  the  power  of  superior  beings.  From  the  extent  and  grandeur 
of  these  subterraneous  mansions,  which  intelligent  travellers  compare  to 
'the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  human  power  and  art  in  any  part  of 
the  earth,  it  is  manifest  that  they  could  not  have  been  formed  in  that  stage 
of  social  life  where  men  continue  divided  into  small  tribes,  unaccustomed 
to  the  efforts  of  persevering  industry.  It  is  only  in  states  of  considerable 
extent,  and  among  people  long  habituated  to  subordination,  and  to  act 
with  concert,  that  the  idea  of  such  magnificent  works  is  conceived,  or  the 
power  of  accomplishing  them  can  be  found. 

That  some  such  powerful  state  was  established  in  India  at  the  time  when 
the  excavations  in  the  islands  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette  were  formed,  is 
not  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  them ;  the  style  in 
which  the  sculptures  with  which  they  are  adorned  is  executed,  indicates  a 
considerable  improvement  in  art  at  that  early  period.  Sculpture  is  the 
imitative  art  in  which  man  seems  to  have  made  the  first  trial  of  his  own 
talents.  But  even  in  those  countries  where  it  has  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  its  progress  has  been  extremely  slow.  Whoever  has 
attended  to  the  history  of  this  art  in  Greece,  knows  how  far  removed  the 
first  rude  essay  to  represent  the  human  form,  was  from  any  complete  deli- 
neation of  it  ^.  But  the  different  groupes  of  figures  which  still  remain  entire 
in  the  pagoda  of  Elephanta,  however  low  they  must  rank  if  they  be  com- 
pared with  the  more  elegant  works  of  Grecian  or  even  Etruscan  artists, 
are  finished  in  a  style  considerably  superior  to  the  hard  inexpressive 
manner  of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  the  figures  in  the  celebrated  palace  of  Per- 
sepolis.  In  this  light  they  have  appeared  to  persons  abundantly  qualified 
to  appreciate  their  merit ;  and  from  different  drawings,  particularly  those 
of  Niebuhr,  a  traveller  equally  accurate  in  observing  and  faithful  in  de- 
scribing, we  must  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  state  of  arts  in  India  at 
that  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  several  of  the  figures  in  the  caverns 
at  Elephanta  be  so  different  from  those  now  exhibited  in  the  pagodas  as 
objects  of  veneration,  that  some  learned  Europeans  have  imagined  they 
represent  the  rites  of  a  religion  nio^  ancient  than  that  now  established  in 
Indostan,  yet  by  the  Hindoos  themselves  the  caverns  are  considered  as 
hallowed  places  of  their  own  worship,  and  they  still  resort  thither  to 
perform  their  devotions,  and  honour  the  figures  there  in  the  same  manner 
with  those  in  their  own  pagodas.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  have  been 
informed  by  an  intelligent  observer,  who  visited  this  subterraneous  sanc- 
tuary in  the  year  1782,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  sagacious  Brahmin, 
a  native  of  Benares,  who,  though  bq  had  never  been  in  it  before  that  time, 
recognised  at  once  all  the  figures ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  parentage, 
education,  and  life  of  every  deity  or  human  personage  there  represented ; 
and  explained  with  fluency  the  meaning  of  the  various  symbols  by  which 
the  images  were  distinguished.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  clear  proof 
that  the  system  of  mythology  now  prevalent  in  Benares,  is  not  different 
from  that  delineated  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta.     Mr.    Hunter,  who 

'  Wiokclman's  Hist,  dc  I'Ait.  chez  le»  Anciens,  lom.  i.  p.  52,  etc. 
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visited  Elepfaanta  in  the  year  i78A,  seems  to  consider  tlie  figures  there  as 
representing  deities  who  are  still  objects  of  worship  among  the  Hindoas  ^ 
One  circumstance  serves  to  confirm  the  justness  of  this  opinion.  Several 
of  the  most  conspicuous  personages  in  the  groupes  at  Eleplianta  are  deco- 
rated with  the  *  zennar,*  the  sacred  string  or  cord  peculiar  to  the  order  of 
Brahmins,  an  authentic  evidence  of  the  distinction  of  casts  having  been 
established  in  India  at  the  time  when  these  works  were  finished. 

2.  Instead  of  caverns,  the  original  places  of  worship,  which  could  be 
formed  only  in  particular  situations,  the  devotion  of  the  people  soon  began 
to  raise  temples  in  honour  of  their  deities  in  other  parts  of  India.  The 
structure  of  these  was  at  first  extremely  simple.  They  were  p3rramids 
of  large  dimension,  and  had  no  light  within  but  what  came  from 
a  small  door.  After  having  been  long  accustomed  to  perform  all  the 
rites  of  religion  in  the  gloom  of  caverns,  the  Indians  were  naturally 
led  to  consider  the  solemn  darkness  of  such  a  mansion  as  sacred.  Some 
pagodas  In  this  first  style  of  building  still  remain  in  Indostan.  Drawings 
of  two  of  these  at  Deogur,  and  of  a  third  near  Tanjore  in  the  Carnatic,  all 
fabrics  of  great  antiquity,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Hodges^;  and 
though  they  are  rude  structures,  they  are  of  sui^h  magnitude  as  must  have 
required  the  power  of  some  considerable  state  to  rear  them. 

^.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  different  countries  of  India  iu 
opulence  and  refinement,  the  structure  of  their  temples  gradually  im- 
proved. From  plain  buildings  they  became  highly  ornamented  fabncs, 
and,  both  by  their  extent  and  magnificence,  arc  monuments  of  the  power 
and  taste  of  the  people  by  wliom  they  were  erected.  In  this  highly 
finished  style  there  are  pagodas  of  gteat  antiquity  in  different  parts  of 
Indostan,  particularly  in  the  Hoiithern  provinces,  which  weriS  not  exposed 
to  the  destructive  violence  of  mahomedan  zeal  ^.  In  order  to  assist  my 
readers  in  forming  such  an  idea  of  these  buildings,  as  may  enable  them  to 
judge  with  respect  to  the  early  state  of  arts  in  India,  I  shall  briefly  de* 
scribe  two,  of  which  we  have  the  most  accurate  accounts.  The  entry  to 
the  pagoda  of  Chillambrun,  near  Porto  Novo,  on  the  Coromandel  coasl^ 
held  in  high  veneration  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  is  by  a  stately  gate 
under  a  pyramid  an  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  in  height,  built  with 
large  stones  above  forty  feet  long  and  more  than  five  feet  square^  and  all 
covered  with  plates  of  copper,  adorned  with  an  immense  variety  of  figures 
neatly  executed.  The  whole  structure  extends  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet  in  one  direction,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  in  another.  Some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  finished  with  an 
elegance  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  1  The 
pagoda  of  Seringham,  superior  in  sanctity  to  that  of  Chillambrun,  sur- 
passes it  as  much  in  grandeur ;  and  fortunately  I  can  convey  a  more  per- 
fect idea  of  it  by  adopting  the  words  of  an  elegant  and  accurate  historian. 
This  pagoda  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Seringham,  formed  by  the  division  of  tlie  great  river  Cavert  into 
two  channels.  ^'Itis  composed  of  seven  square  inclosures,  one  within 
the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  thick. 
These  inclosures  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from  one 
another,  and  each  has  four  large  gates,  with  a  high  tower;  which  are 
placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  inclosure,  and  opposite  to 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  outward  wail  is  near  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  gateway  to  the  south  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  sevenil 
of  which  are  single  stones  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  five  in  dia- 

*  Archacoiogia,  vol.  vii.  p.  28G,  clc. 

'  No.  VI.  3  Sec  Noteliiv. 

^  Mem.  de  Lilterat.  torn.  %xxi.  p.  4ii,  etc.     Voy.  dc  M.  Souncrfct,  torn.  i.  p.  217. 
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meter;  and  those  which  form  the  roof  are  still  larger  :  in  the  inmost 
iuclosures  are  the  chapels.  About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Seringham, 
and  nearer  to  the  Caveri  than  the  Coleroon,  is  another  large  pagoda 
called  JembiLisma ;  but  this  has  only  one  inclosure.  The  extreme  vene- 
ration in  which  Seringham  is  held,  arises  from  a  belief  that  it  contains  that 
identical  image  of  the  god  Wistchnu,  which  used  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
god  Brahma.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  come  here  to 
obtain  absolution,  and  none  come  without  an  offering  of  money;  and  a 
hrge  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  island  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  the  pagoda ;  and  these,  with  their  families, 
formerly  composed  a  multitude  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  souls, 
maintained,  without  labour,  by  the  liberality  of  superstition.  Here,  as  in 
all  the  other  great  pagodas  of  India,  the  Brahmins  live  in  a  subordination 
which  knows  no  resistance,  and  slumber  in  a  voluptuousness  which  knows 
no  wants  ^" 

The  other  species  of  public  buildings  which  I  mentioned,  were  those 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  .  From  the  immense  plains  of 
indostan,  there  arise,  in  different  parts,  eminences  and  rocks  formed  by 
nature  to  be  places  of  strength.  Of  these  the  natives  early  took  possession, 
and,  fortifying  them  with  works  of  various  kinds,  rendered  them  almost 
impregnable  stations.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  some  distant  age.  a 
period  of  general  turbulence  and  danger  in  India,  when  such  retreats  were 
deemed  essentially  necessary  to  public  safety;  for  among  the  duties  of 
magistrates  prescribed  by  the  Pundits,  one  is,^^  that  he  shall  erect  a  .strong 
fort  in  the  place  where  he  chooses  to  reside ;  and  shall  build  a  wall  on 
all  the  four  sides  of  it,  with  towers  and  battlements,  and  shall  make  a 
full  ditch  around  it  ^.'*  Of  these  fortresses  several  remain,  which,  both 
from  the  appearance  of  the  buildings,  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  natives, 
must  have  been  constructed  in  very  remote  times.  Mr.  Hodges  has  pub- 
lished views  of  three  of  these,  one  of  Chunar  Gur,  situated  upon  the  river 
Ganges,  about  sixteen  miles  above  the  city  of  Benares  ^ ;  the  second,  of 
G wallior,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  south  of  Agra  ^ ;  the  third  of  Bidjegur, 
in  the  territory  of  Benares  ^.  They  are  all,  particularly  G wallior,  works  of 
considerable  magnitude  and  strength.  The  fortresses  in  Bengal,  however, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  several  in  the  Deccau .  Asseergur^Burhampour, 
audDowlatabad.are  deemed  by  the  natives  to  be  impregnable^;  and  I  am 
assured  by  a  good  judge,  that  Asseergur  is  indeed  a  most  stupendous  work, 
and  so  advantageously  situated  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce 
it  by  force.  Adoui,  of  which  Tippoo  Sultaun  lately  rendered  himself 
master,  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them,  either  in  strength  or  importance  ^. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  surveying  their  public  works  that  we  are  justified  in 
asserting  the  early  proficiency  of  the  Indians  in  elegant  and  useful  arts; 
we  are  led  to  form  the  same  conclusion  by  a  view  of  those  productions  of 
their  ingenuity,  which  were  the  chief  articles  of  their  trade  with  foreign 
nations.  Of  these  the  labours  of  the  Indian  loom  and  needle  have,  in 
every  age,  been  the  most  celebrated  ;  and  fine  linen  is  conjectured,  with 
some  probability,  to  have  been  called  by  the  ancients,  <  sindon,'  from  the 
river  Indus  or  Sindus,  near  which  it  was  wrought  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion 8.  The  cotton  manufactures  of  India  seem  anciently  to  have  been  as 
much  admired  as  they  are  at  present,  not  only  for  their  delicate  texture, 
but  for  the  elegance  with  which  some  of  them  are  embroidered,  and  the 

<  Orme's  Hist,  of  Milit.  Transact,  of  Indostan,  toI.  i.  p.  178. 

3  Introd.  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  cxi.  *  No.  I. 

4  No.  11.  »  No.  HI.  <  Rennell,  Mem.  p.  1S3. 139. 
''  UUtorica!  and  Political  View  of  the  Deccan,  p.  13. 

*  Sir  William  Jones's  Third  Discourse,  p.  426. 
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beautiful  colour  of  the  flowers  with  which  others  are  adorned.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  European  intercourse  with  India,  that  country  has  been 
distinguished  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  substances  for  dying 
various  colours,  with  which  it  abounded  ^  The  dye  of  the  deep  blue 
colour  in  highest  estimation  among  the  Romans,  bore  the  name  of  '  indi- 
cum  ^/  From  India,  too,  the  substance  used  in  dying  a  bright  red  colour 
seems  to  have  been  imported  ' ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  in  the  cot- 
ton and  silk  stuffs,  which  we  now  receive  from  India,  the  blue  and  the  red 
are  the  colours  of  most  conspicuous  lustre  and  beauty.  But  however  much 
the  ancients  may  have  admired  these  productions  of  Indian  art,  some 
circumstances,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  rendered  their  demand 
for  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India  far  Inferior  to  that  of  modem  times ; 
and  this  has  occasioned  information  concerning  them  which  we  receive 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  be  very  imperfect  We  may  con- 
clude, however,  from  the  wonderful  resemblance  of  the  ancient  state  of 
India  to  the  modern,  that  in  every  period  the  productions  of  their  looms 
were  as  various  as  beautiful.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  in  other  kinds 
of  workmanship,  particularly  in  metals  and  ivory,  is  mentioned  with 
praise  by  ancient  authors,  but  without  any  particular  description  of  their 
nature  ^.  Of  these  early  productions  of  Indian  artists,  there  are  now  some 
specimens  in  Europe,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  engraving  upon  the  hardest  stones  and  gems ;  and,  both 
in  the  elegance  of  their  designs  and  in  neatness  of  execution,  had  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence.  An  ingenious  writer  maintains, 
that  the  art  of  engraving  on  gems  was  probably  an  Indian  invention,  and 
certainly  was  early  improved  there,  and  he  supports  this  opinion  by  seve- 
ral plausible  arguments^.  The  Indian  engraved  gems,  of  which  he  has 
pidilished  descriptions,  appear  to  be  the  workmanship  of  a  very  remote 
period,  as  the  legends  on  them  are  in  the  Sanskreet  language^. 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  the  improved  state  of  mechanic  arts  in  India, 
that  we  conclude  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  highly  civilized;  a  proof  of 
this,  still  more  convincing,  may  be  deduced  from  the  early  and  extraor- 
dinary productions  of  their  genius  in  the  line  arts.  This  evidence  \& 
rendered  more  interesting,  by  being  derived  from  a  source  of  knowledge 
which  the  laudable  curiosity  of  our  countrymen  has  opened  to  the  people 
of  Europe  within  these  few  years.  That  all  the  science  and  literature 
possessed  by  the  Brahmins,  were  contained  in  books  written  in  a  language 
understood  by  a  few  only  of  the  most  learned  among  them,  is  a  fact  which 
has  long  been  known ;  and  all  the  Europeans  settled  in  India  during  three 
centuries,  have  complained  that  the  Brahmins  obstinately  refused  to 
instruct  any  person  in  this  language.  But,  at  length,  by  address,  niild 
treatment,  and  a  persuasion  that  the  earnestness  with  which  instruction 
was  solicited,  proceeded  not  from  any  intention  of  turning  their  religion 
into  derision,  but  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their 
sciences  and  literature,  the  scruples  of  the  Bralunins  have  been  overcome. 
Several  British  gentlemen  are  now  completely  masters  of  the  Sanskreet 
language.  The  mysterious  veil ,  formerly  deemed  impenetrable,  is  re- 
moved ;  and,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  has 

<  Strabo»  lib.  xv.  p.  1018,  A.  1024,  B. 
3  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xzxv.  c.  6.  sect.  27. 

'  Salmasius,  Exercit.  Plinianac  in  Solio.  p.  180,  etc.  810.  Salmasius  dc  IlomionTmis 
Ilylcs  Jatrica,  c.  107.     See  Note  Ixv. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1044,  B.     Dionys.  Perieges.  vcr.  1016. 

5  Raspe's  Introd.  to  Tassie's  I>cscript.  Gatal.  of  Engraved  Gems,  etc.  p.  xii.  etc. 

*  Rai^pe's  Introd.  to  Tassic's  Descript.  Catal.  of  Engraved  Gems,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  vol.  ii. 
plate  xiii. 
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been  gratified  by  tinro  publications  as  singular  as  they  were  unexpected. 
The  one  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  an  episode  from  the  ^Maha-^ 
barat,'  an  epic  poem  in  high  estimation  among  the  Hindoos,  composed, 
according  to  their  account,  by  Kreeshna  Dwypayen  Yeias,  the  most 
eminent  of  all  their  Brahmins,  above  three  thousand  years  before  the 
christian  sera.  The  other  is  ^  Sacontala,*  a  dramatic  poem,  written  about 
a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  translated  by  sir  W.  Jones.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  my  readers  such  a  view  of  the  subject  and  composition 
of  each  of  these,  as  matj  enable  them  to  estimate,  in  some  measure,  the 
degree  of  merit  which  they  possess. 

The  Mahabarat  is  a  voluminous  poem,  consisting  of  upwards  of  four 
hundred  thousand  lines.     Mr.  Wilkins  has  translated  more  than  a  third 
of  it;  but  only  a  short  episode,  entitled  Baghvat-Geeta,  is  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  from  this  specimen  we  must  form  an  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  whole.     The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a  famous  civil  war  between  two 
branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Bhaurat.     ^hen  the  forces  on  each  side 
were  formed  in  the  field,  and  ready  to  decide  the  contest  by  the  sword, 
Arjoon,  the  favourite  and  pupil  of  the  god  Kreeshna,  who  accompanied 
him  in  this  hour  of  danger,  requested  of  him  to  cause  his  chariot  to 
advance  between  the  two  hostile  armies.     He  looked  at  both  armies,  and 
beheld  on  either  side,  none  but  grandsires,  uncles,  cousins,  tutors,  sons, 
and  brothers^  near  relations  or  bosom  friends;  and  when  he  had  gazed  for 
a  while,  and  saw  these  prepared  for  the  fight,  he  was  seized  with  extreme 
pity  and  conpunction,  and  uttered  his  sorrow  in  the  following  words  : 
— ^^Having  beheld,  O  Kreeshna  I  my  kindred  thus  waiting  anxious  for  the 
fight,  my  members  faO  me,  my  countenance  withereth,  the  hair  standeth 
an  end  upon  my  body,  and  aU  my  frame  trembleth  with  horror;  even 
Gandeev,  my  bow,  escapeth  from  my  hand,  and  my  skin  is  parched  and 
dried  up. — When  I  have  destroyed  my  kindred,  shall  I  longer  look  for 
happiness  ?  I  wish  not  for  victory,  Kreeshna ;  I  want  not  dominion ;  I 
want  not  pleasure ;  for  what  is  dominion  and  the  enjoyments  of  life,  or 
even  life  Itself,  when  those  for  whom  dominion,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment 
were  to  be  coveted,  have  abandoned  life  and  fortune,  and  stand  here  in 
the  field  ready  for  the  battle  ?     Tutors,  sons,  and  fathers,  grandsires,  and 
grandsons,   uncles,  nephews,  cousins,  kindred,  and  friends  I  Although 
they  would  kill  me,  I  wish  not  to  fight  them;  no  not  even  for  the  domi- 
nion of  the  three  regions  of  the  universe,  much  less  for  this  little  earth^." 
In  order  to  remove  his  scruples,  Kreeshna  informs  him  what  was  the  duty 
of  a  prince  of  the  Chehteree  or  military  cast,  when  called  to  act  in  such  a 
situation,  and  incites  him  to  perform  it  by  a  variety  of  moral  and  philo- 
sophical arguments,  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
particularly  in  another  part  of  this  Dissertation.     In  this  dialogue  between 
Kreeshna  and  his  pupil,  there  are  several  passages  which  give  an  high  idea 
of  the  genius  of  the  poet.     The  speech  of  Arjoon  I  have  quoted,  in  which 
he  expresses  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  must  have  struck  every  reader  as 
beautiful  and  pathetic ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  produce  a  description  of  the 
supreme  being,  and  of  the  reverence  wherewith  he  should  be  worshipped, 
which  is  sublime.     But  while  these  excite  our  admiration,  and  confirm  us 
in  the  belief  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization  in  that  country  where  such  a 
work  was  produced,  we  are  surprised  at  the  defect  of  taste  and  of  art  in 
the  manner  of  introducing  this  episode.     Two  powerful  armies  are  drawn 
up  in  battle-array^  eager  for  the  fight ;  a  young  hero  and  his  instructor 
are  described  as  standing  in  a  chariot  of  war  between  them ;  that  surely 

*  Baghvat-Gecta,  p.  SO,  5i. 
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was  not  the  moment  for  teaching  him  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and 
delivering  eighteen  lectures  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 

With  regard,  however,  both  to  the  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  of  (he 
liindoos,  we  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  form  an 
opinion  from  a  single  specimen  of  each,  and  that  of  the  latter,  too,  as  it  i$ 
only  a  part  of  a  large  work,  an  imperfect  one.  But  if,  from  such  scanty 
materials,  we  may  venture  upon  any  decision,  it  must  be,  that  of  the  two, 
the  drama  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  the  most  correct  taste. 
This  will  appear  from  the  observations  which  1  now  proceed  to  make  upon 
Sacontala. 

It  is  only  to  nations  considerably  advanced  in  refinement,  that  the 
drama  is  a  favourite  entertainment.  The  Greeks  had  been  for  a  good  time 
a  polished  people;  Aloseus  and  Sappho  had  composed  their  odes,  and 
Thales  and  Anaximander  had  opened  their  schools,  before  tragedy  made 
its  first  rude  essay  in  the  cart  of  Thespis;  and  a  good  time  elapsed  before  it 
attained  to  any  considerable  degree  of  exceUence.  From  the  drama  of 
Sacontala,  then,  we  must  form  an  advantageous  Idea  of  the  state  of  im- 
provement in  that  society  to  whose  taste  it  was  suited.  In  estimating  its 
merit,  however,  we  must  not  apply  to  it  rules  of  criticism  drawn  from  the 
literature  and  taste  of  nations  with  w^ich  its  author  was  altogether  uoac- 
quaintrd ;  we  must  not  expect  the  unities  of  the  Greek  theatre ;  we  must 
not  measure  it  by  our  own  standard  of  propriety.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  local  customs,  and  singular  manners,  arising  from  a  state  of 
domestic  society,  an  order  of  civil  policy,  and  a  system  of  religious 
opinions,  very  different  from  those  established  in  Europe.  Sacontala  is 
not  a  regular  drama,  but,  like  some  of  the  plays  early  exhibited  on  the 
Spanish  and  English  theatres,  is  an  history  in  dialogue,  unfolding  events 
which  happened  in  different  places,  and  during  a  series  of  years.  1^  hen 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  fable  is  in  general  well  arranged,  many  of  the  in- 
cidents are  happily  chosen,  and  the  vicissitudes  in  the  situation  of  the 
principal  personages  are  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  unravelling  of  the 
piece,  however,  though  some  of  the  circumstances  preparatory  to  it  be 
introduced  with  skill,  is  at  last  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of 
superior  beings,  which  has  always  a  bad  effect,  and  discovers  some  want 
of  art.  But  as  Sacontala  was  descended  of  a  celestial  nymph,  and  under 
the  protection  of  a  holy  hermit,  this  heavenly  interposition  may  appear 
less  marvellous,  and  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  oriental  taste.  In  many 
places  of  this  drama  it  is  simple  and  tender,  in  some  pathetic;  in  others 
there  is  a  mixture  of  comic  with  what  is  more  serious.  Of  each  examples 
might  be  given.  I  shall  select  a  few  of  the  first,  both  because  simph'city 
and  tenderness  are  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  piece,  and  because 
they  so  little  resemble  the  extravagant  imagery,  and  turgid  style,  con- 
spicuous in  almost  all  the  specimens  of  oriental  poetry  which  Rave  hitherto 
been  published. 

Sacontala,  the  heroine  of  the  drama,  a  princess  of  high  birth,  had  been 
educated  by  an  holy  hermit  in  an  hallowed  grove,  and  had  passed  the 
early  part  of  her  life  in  rural  occupations  and  pastoral  innocence.  When 
she  was  about  to  quit  this  beloved  retreat,  and  repair  to  the  court  of  a 
great  monarch,  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  Cona,  her  fosterfather, 
and  her  youthful  companions,  thus  bewailed  their  own  loss,  and  expressed 
their  wishes  for  her  happiness,  in  a  strain  of  sentiment  and  language  per- 
fectly suited  to  their  pastoral  character. 

**  Hear,  O  ye  trees  of  this  hallowed  forest^  hear  and  proclaim  that 
Sacontala  is  going  to  the  palace  of  her  wedded  lord ;  she,  who  drank  not, 
though  thirsty,  before  you  were  watered ;  she,  who  cropped  not,  through 
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affection  for  you,  one  of  your  fresh  leaves,  though  she  would  have  been 
pleased  with  such  an  oruament  for  her  locks-  she,  whosechief  delight  was 
in  the  season  when  your  branches  are  spangled  with  flowers  !  *' 

Chohus  of  woodnymphs.— **May  her  way  be  attended  with  prosperity! 
May  propitious  breezes  Sprinkle,  for  her  delight,  the  odoriferous  dust  of 
rich  blossoms!  May  pools  of  clear  water,  green  with  the  leaves  of  the 
lolos,  refresh  her  as  she  walks;  and  may  shady  branches  be  her  defence 
from  the  scorching  sunbeams ! " 

Sacontala,  just  as  she  was  departing  from  the  grove,  turns  to  Cana  : 
"  Suffer  me,  venerable  father,  to  address  this  Madhavi-creeper,  whose  red 

blossoms  inflame  the  grove." Cani.   '^My  child,  I  know  thy  affection 

for  it." Sico5T.    "O    most   radiant   of  shining  plants,  receive   my 

embraces,  and  return  them  with  thy  flexible  arms !  From  this  day,  though 
removed  at  a  fatal  distance,  I  shall  for  ever  be  thine. — 0  beloved  father, 
consider  this  creeper  as  myself!"  As  she  advances,  she  again  addresses 
Cana  :  "Father!  when  yon  female  antelope,  who  now  moves  slowly  from 
the  weight  of  the  young  ones  with  which  she  is  pregnant,  shall  be  deli- 
vered of  them,  send  me,  I  beg,  a  kind  message  with  tidings  of  her  safety. 
—Do  not  forget." Cana.  "  My  beloved !  I  will  not  forget  it." Sacon- 
tala [stopping.]   <*  Ah !  what  is  it  that  clings  to  the  skirts  of  my  robe  and 

detains  me !  *' Cana.  *^  It  is  thy  adopted  child,  the  little  fawn,  whose 

mouth,  when  the  sharp  points  of  Cusa  grass  had  wounded  it,  has  been  so 
often  smeared  by  thee  with  the  healing  oil  of  Ingudi ;  who  has  been  so 
often  fed  by  thee  with  a  handful  of  Synmaka  grains,  and  now  will  not 

leave  the  footsteps  of  his  protectress." Sacont.  *'Why  dost  thou  weep, 

tender  fawn,  for  me  who  must  leave  our  common  dwelling-place? — As 
thou  wast  reared  by  me  when  thou  hadst  lost  thy  mother,  who  died  soon 
after  thy  birth,  so  will  my  fosterfather  attend  thee,  when  we  arfe  sepa-' 

rated,  with  anxious  care. — Return,  poor  thing,  return we  must  part." 

[She  bursts  into  tears.] Cana.   *'Thy  tears,  my   child,   ill  suit  the' 

occasion ;  we  shall  all  meet  again ;  be  firm ;  see  the  direct  road  before 
thee,  and  follow  it.  When  the  big  tear  lurks  beneath  thy  beautiful 
eyelashes,  let  thy  resolution  check  its  first  efforts  to  disengage  Itself.  In 
thy  passage  over  this  earth,  where  the  paths  are  now  high,  now  low,  a'nd 
the  true  path  seldom  distinguished,  the  traces  of  thy  feet  must  needs  be 
unequal ;  but  virtue  will  press  thee  right  onward  ^" 

From  this  specimen  of  the  Indian  drama,  every  reader  of  good  taste,  I 
should  imagine,  will  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  only  among  a  people  of  polished 
manners  and  delicate  sentiments  that  a  composition  so  simple  and  correct 
could  be  produced  or  relished.  I  observe  one  instance  in  this  drama  of 
that  wild  extravagance  so  frequent  in  oriental  poetry.  The  monarch,  in 
replacing  a  bracelet  which  had  dropped  from  tne  arm  of  Sacontala,  thus 
addresses  her  :  '^  Look,  my  darling,  this  is  the  new  moon  which  left  the 
firmament  in  honour  of  superior  beauty,  and,  having  descended  on  your 
enchanting  wrist,  hath  joined  both  its  horns  round  in  the  shape  of  a 
bracelet  ^.  But  this  is  the  speech  of  an  enraptured  young  man  to  his 
mistreiis,  and,  in  every  age  and  nation,  exaggerated  praise  is  expected 
from  the  mouth  of  lovers.  Dramatic  exhibitions  seem  to  have  been  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Hindoos  as  well  as  of  other  civilized  nations. 
^^The  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  musical  pieces  of  the  Indian 
theatre,  would  fill  as  many  volumes  as  that  of  any  nation  in  ancient  or 
modern  Europe.*  They  are  all  in  verse  where  the  dialogue  is  elevated,  and 
in  prose  where  it  is  familiar ;  the  men  of  rank  and  learning  are  re- 

\ 

*  Act  IT.  p.  47,  etc.  >  Act  lii.  p.  M. 
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presented  speaking  pure  Sanskreet,  and  the  inromen  Pracrit,  which  is  little 
more  than  the  language  of  the  Brahmins,  melted  down  by  a  delicate  arti- 
culation to  the  softness  of  Italian ;  while  the  low  persons  of  the  drama 
speak  the  vulgar  dialects  of  the  several  provinces  which  they  are  supposed 
to  inhabit  ^" 

V.  The  attainments  of  the  Indians  in  science  furnish  an  additional  proof 
of  their  early  civilization.  By  every  person  who  has  visited  India  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  its  inhabitants,  either  in  transactions  of  private  business, 
or  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  have  been  deemed  not  inferior  to  the 
people  of  any  nation  in  sagacity  or  in  acuteness  of  understanding.  From 
the  application  of  such  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  an  extraordi* 
nary  degree  of  proficiency  might  have  been  expected.  The  Indians  were, 
accordingly,  early  celebrated  on  that  account,  and  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Greek  philosophers  travelled  into  India,  that,  by  conversing 
with  the  sages  of  that  country,  they  might  acquire  some  portion  of  the 
knowledge  for  which  they  were  distinguished^.  The  accounts,  however, 
which  we  receive  from  the  Greeks'  and  Romans,  of  the  sciences  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian  philosophers,  or  of  the  discoveries 
which  they  had  made  in  them,  are  very  imperfect.  To  the  researches  of 
a  few  intelligent  persons,  who  have  visited  India  during  the  course  of  the 
ihree  last  centuries,  we  are  Indebted  for  more  ample  and  authentic  infor- 
mation. But  from  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Brahmins  communicate 
their  sciences  to  strangers,  and  the  inability  of  Europeans  to  acquire  much 
knowledge  of  them,  while,  like  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  they  were 
concealed  from  vulgar  eyes  in  an  unknown  tongue,  this  information  was 
acquired  slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty.  The  same  observation,  how- 
ever, which  I  made  concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  One  arts 
among  the  people  of  India,  is  applicable  to  that  of  their  progress  in 
science,  and  the  present  age  is  the  first  furnished  with  sufficient  evidence 
upon  which  to  found  a  decisive  judgment  with  respect  to  either. 

Science,  when  viewed  as  disjoined  from  religion,  the  consideration  of 
which  1  reserve  for  another  head,  is  employed  in  contemplating  either  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  the  exercise  of  our  moral  powers,  or  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  external  objects.  The  first  is  denominated  logic ; 
the  second  ethics;  the  third  physics,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature,  ^ith 
respect  to  the  early  progress  in  cultivating  each  of  these  sciences  in  India, 
we  are  in  possession  of  facts  which  merit  attention. 

But,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  them,  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  ideas 
of  the  Brahmins  with  respect  to  mind  itself;  for,  if  these  were  not  just,  all 
their  theories  concerning  its  operations  must  have  been  erroneous  and 
fanciful.  The  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit  appears  to  have  been 
early  knovm  by  the  philosophers  of  India,  and  to  the  latter  they  ascribed 
many  powers  of  which  they  deemed  the  former  to  be  incapable ;  and  when 
we  recollect  how  inadequate  our  conceptions  are  of  every  object  that  doe8 
not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  we  may  affirm,  if  allowance 
be  made  for  a  peculiar  notion  of  the  Hindoos  which  shall  be  afterwards 
explained,  that  no  description  of  the  human  soul  is  more  suited  to  the 
dignity  ofits  nature  than  that  given  by  the  author  of  the  Mahabarat.  <<Some/' 
says  he,  *^  regard  the  soul  as  a  wonder,  others  hear  of  it  with  astonishment, 
but  no  one  knoweth  it.  The  weapon  divideth  it  not ;  the  fire  burneth  it 
not ;  the  water  corrupteth  it  not ;  the  wind  drieth  it  not  away ;  for  it  is  indi- 
visible, inconsumable,  incorruptible ;  it  is  eternal,  universal,  permanent, 
immovable;  it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable^.'*     After  this 

<  Preface  to  Sacont.  by  sir  Wiltiam  Jones,  p.  ix.    See  Note  Uri. 
a  Brakeri  Hift.  PliiloMph.  rol.  i.  p.  i90. 
s  B»gtiTat-Geeta,  p.  57. 
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view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Brahmins  concerning  mind  itself,  we  may 
proceed  to  consider  their  ideas  with  respect  to  each  of  the  sciences,  in  that 
tripartite  arrangement  which  I  mentioned. 

Ist,  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  On  no  subject  has  the  human  Under- 
standing been  more  exercised  than  in  analyzing  its  own  operations.  The 
yarious  powers  of  the  mind  have  been  examined  and  defined.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  our  ideas  have  been  traced;  and  proper  rules  have  been 
prescribed,  of  proceeding  from  the  observation  of  facts  to  the  establishment 
of  principles,  or  from  the  knowledge  of  principles  to  form  arrangements 
of  science.  The  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  were  highly  celebrated 
for  their  proficiency  in  these  abstruse  speculations;  and,  in  their  discus- 
sions aiid  arrangements,  discovered  such  depth  of  thought  and  acuteness 
of  discernment,  that  their  systenL<i  of  logic,  particularly  that  of  the  peri- 
patetic school,  have  been  deemed  most  distinguished  efibrts  of  human 
reason. 

But  since  we  became  acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  Hindoos,  we  find  that  as  soon  as  men  arrive  at  that 
stage  in  social  life,  when  they  can  turn  their  attention  to  speculative 
inquiries,  the  human  mind  will,  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  display  nearly 
the  same  powers,  and  proceed  in  its  investigations  and  discoveries  by 
nearly  similar  steps.  From  Abul  Fazefs  compendium  of  the  philosophy^ 
of  the  Hindoos,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  acquired,  as  he  informs  us,  by 
associating  intimately  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  nation ;  from  the 
specimen  of  their  logical  discussions  contained  in  that  portion  of  the 
Shastra  published  by  colonel  Dow^,  and  from  many  passages  in  the  Bagh- 
vat-Geeta,  it  appears  that  the  same  speculations  which  occupied  the  phi- 
losophers of  Greece  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Brahmins; 
aod  the  theories  of  the  former,  either  concerning  the  qualities  of  external 
objects,  or  the  naiture  of  our  own  ideas,  were  not  more  ingenious  than 
those  of  the  latter.  To  define  with  accuracy,  to  distinguish  with  acuteness, 
and  to  reason  with  subtilty,  are  characteristics  of  both ;  and  in  both  the 
same  excess  of  refinement,  in  attempting  to  analyze  those  operations  of 
mind  which  the  faculties  of  man  were  not  formed  to  comprehend,  led 
sometimes  to  the  most  false  and  dangerous  conclusions.  That  sceptical 
philosophy,  which  denies  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  and  asserts 
nothing  to  be  real  but  our  own  ideas,  seems  to  have  been  known  in  India 
as  well  as  in  Europe  ^ ;  and  the  sages  of  the  east^  as  they  were  Indebted  to 
philosophy  for  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths,  were  not  more 
exempt  than  those  of  the  west  from  its  delusions  and  errors. 

2d,  Ethics.  This  science,  which  has  for  its  object  to  ascertain  what 
distinguishes  virtue  from  vice,  to  investigate  what  motives  should  prompt 
men  to  act,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  as  it  is  of  all 
others  the  most  interesting,  seems  to  have  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Brahmins.  Their  sentiments  with  respect  to  these  points  were  various, 
and,  like  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  the  Brahmins  were  divided  into 
sects,  distinguished  by  maxims  and  tenets  often  diametrically  opposite. 
That  sect  with  whose  opinions  we  are,  fortunately,  best  acquainted,  had 
established  a  system  of  morals,  founded  on  principles  the  most  generous 
and  dignified  which  unassist^  reasotn  is  capable  of  discovering.  Man, 
they  taught,  was  formed  not  for  speculation  or  indolence,  but  for  action. 
He  is  bom,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellowmen.  The  happiness 
of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  good  of  mankind,  are  his  ulti- 
mate and  highest  objects.     In  choosing  what  to  prefer  or  to  reject,  the 

*  Ayeen  Akbery,  toI.  iii.  p.  95,  etc.  ^  DiMertation,  p.  ixxis,  etc. 

*  Dow's  Difscrtation,  p.  Ivii.     Kyten  Akbery,  toI.  iii.  p.  i2S. 
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jusUiess  and  propriely  of  bit  own  choice  are  the  only  considarations  to 
which  he  ahoula  attend.  The  events  which  may  follow  his  actions  are 
not  in  his  own  power;  and  whether  they  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  as  long 
as  he  if  satisfied  with  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  aci, 
he  can  enjoy  that  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  which  constitutes  ^uuioe 
happiness,  independent  of  the  power  of  fortune  or  the  opinions  of  other 
men.  ^^Aian,"  says  the  author  of  the  Mahabarat,  <<  enjoy  eth  not  freedoai 
from  action.  Every  man  is  involuntarily  urged  to  act  by  those  principles 
which  are  inherent  in  his  nature.  He  who  restrainelh  his  active  faculticfi, 
and  sitteth  down  with  his  mind  attentive  to  the  objects  of  his  senses,  may 
be  called  one  of  an  astrayed  soul.  The  man  is  praised,  who,  having 
subdued  all  his  passions,  performeth  with  his  active  faculties  all  the  func- 
tions of  life,  unconcerned  about  the  event  ^.  Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed, 
and  not  in  the  event.  Be  not  one  whose  motive  for  action  is  the  hope  of 
reward.  Let  not  thy  life  be  spent  in  inaction.  Depend  upon  application^ 
perform  thy  duty,  abandon  all  thought  of  the  consequence,  and  make  ffae 
event  equal,  whether  it  terminate  in  good  or  in  evil ;  for  such  an  equality 
is  called  'Yog'  [i.  e.  attention  to  what  is  spiritual].  Seek  an  asylum  then 
in  wisdom  alone  \  for  the  miserable  and  unhappy  are  so  on  account  of  the 
event  of  things.  Men  who  are  endued  with  true  wisdom  are  unmindful 
of  good  or  evil  in  this  world.  Study  then  to  obtain  this  ap(4ication  of 
thy  understanding,  for  such  application  in  business  is  a  precious  art.  Wise 
men,  who  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  fruit  which  is  produced  from 
their  actions,  are  freed  from  the  chains  of  birth,  and  go  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  happiness  \'' 

From  these  and  other  passages  which  I  might  have  quoted,  we  learn 
that  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  stoical  school  were  taught  in  India 
many  ages  before  the  birth  of  Zeno,  and  inculcated  with  a  persuasive 
earnestness  nearly  resembling  that  of  Epictetus ;  and  it  is  not  without 
astonishment  that  we  find  the  tenets  of  this  manly  active  philosophy, 
which  seem  to  be  formed  only  for  men  of  the  most  vigorous  spirit,  pre- 
scribed as  the  rule  of  conduct  to  a  race  of  people  more  eminent,  as  in 
generally  supposed,  for  the  gentleness  of  their  disposition  than  for  the  ele- 
vation of  their  minds. 

3d,  Physics.  In  all  the  sciences  which  contribute  towards  extending  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  arith- 
metic is  of  elementary  use.  In  whatever  country,  then,  we  find  that 
such  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  arithmetic  as  to 
render  its  operations  most  easy  and  correct,  we  may  presume  tiial  the 
sciences  depending  upon  it  have  attained  a  superior  degree  of  perfection. 
Such  improvement  of  this  science  we  find  in  India.  While,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  only  method  used  for  the  notation  of  numbers 
was  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  necessarily  rendered  arithmetical 
calculation  CKtremely  tedious  and  operose,  the  Indians  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  employed  for  the  same  purpose  the  ten  ciphers  of  figures, 
now  universally  known,  and  by  means  of  them  perfonned  every  operation 
in  aritlimetic  with  the  greatest  facility  and  expedition.  By  the  happy 
invention  of  giving  a  different  value  to  each  figure  according  to  its  change 
of  place,  no  more  than  ten  figures  are  needed  in  calculations  the  most 
complex,  and  of  any  given  extent;  and  arithmetic  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  sciences.  The  Arabians,  not  long  aftartbeir  settlement  in  Spain, 
introduced  this  mode  of  notation  into  Europe,  and  were  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  derived  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
Indians.     Though  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  notation  are  obvious  and 

*  B«gh?at-Geeia,  p.  44.  >  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  40. 
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great,  yet  so  slowly  do  mankind  adopt  new  inventions,  that  the  use  of  it 
was  for  some  time  confined  to  science ;  by  degrees,  however,  men  of 
business  relinquished  the  former  cumbersome  method  of  computation  by 
letters,  and  the  Indian  arithmetic  came  into  general  use  throughout 
Europe^  It  is  now  so  familiar  and  simple,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
people  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  is  less  observed  and  less 
celebrated  than  it  merits. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Indians  is  a  proof  still  more  conspicuous  of  their 
extraordinary  progress  in  science.  The  attention  and  success  with  which 
they  studied  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  little  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  it  is  hardly  mentioned  by  them  but  in  the 
most  cursory  manner^.  But  as  soon  as  the  mahomedans  established  an 
iutercourse  with  the  natives  of  India,  they  observed  and  celebrated  the  su- 
periority of  their  astronomical  knowledge.  Of  the  Europeans  who  visited 
India,  after  the  communication  with  it  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovered,  M.  Bemier,  an  inquisitive  and  philosophical  traveller,  was 
one  of  the  first  who  learned  that  the  Indians  had  long  applied  to  Uie  study 
of  astronomy,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  that  science'.  His 
information,  however,  seems  to  have  been  very  general  and  imperfect. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  first  scientific  proof  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the 
Indians  in  astronomical  knowledge,  to  M.  de  la  Loubere, •  who,  on  his  a.d-  icbt^ 
return  from  his  embassy  to  Siam,  brought  with  him  an  extract  from  a 
Siamese  manuscript,  which  contained  tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the 
places  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  manner  in  which  these  tables  were 
constructed  rendered  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  it  required  a  commentator  as  conversant  in  astrono- 
mical calculation  as  the  celebrated  Cassini,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
curious  fragment.  The  epoch  of  the  Siamese  tables  corresponds  to  the 
21st  of  March,  a.  d.  638.  Another  set  of  tables  was  transmitted  from 
Chrisnabouram,  in  the  Carnatic,  the  epoch  of  which  answers  to  the  10th 
of  March,  a.  d.  1A91.  A  third  set  of  tables  came  from  Narsapour,  and 
the  epoch  of  them  goes  no  farther  back  than  a.  d.  1569.  The  fourth  and 
most  curious  set  of  tables  was  published  by  M .  le  Gentil,  to  whom  they 
were  communicated  by  a  learned  Brahmin  of  Tirvalore,  a  small  town  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Negapatam.  The 
epoch  of  these  tables  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  coincides  with  the  beginning 
of  the  celebrated  aera  of  the  Calyougham  or  CoUee  Jogue,  which  com- 
menced, according  to  tlie  Indian  account,  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  two  years  before  the  birth,  of  Christ^. 

These  four  sets  of  tables  have  been  examined  and.  compared  by 
M.  Bailly,  who  with  singular  felicity  of  genius  has  conjoined  an  unconunon 
degree  of  eloquence  with  the  patient  researches  of  an  astronomer,  and  the 
profound  investigations  of  a  geometrician.  His  calculations  have  been 
verified,  and  his  reasonings  have  been  illustrated  and  extended  by 
Mr.  Playfair,  in  a  very  masterly  Dissertation  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  <^.. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  follow  them  in  reasonings  and  calculations, 
which  from  their  nature  are  often  abstruse  and  intricate,  I  shall  satisfy 
myself  with  giving  such  a  general  view  of  them  as  is  suited  to  a  popular 
work.  This,  I  hope,  may  convey  a  proper  idea  of  what  has  been  published 
concerning  the  astronomy  of  India,  a  subject  too  curious  and  important 

'  Montucia,  Hbt.  des  Mathemat.  toai.  i.  p.  560,  etc. 
2  Strabo«  lib.  zv.  p.  1047,  A.     Dion.  Perieg.  v.  117S. 
>  Voyages,  torn.  li.  p.  145,  etc. 
*  See  Mote  Ixvii.  *  Vol.  u.  p.  155. 
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to  be  omitted  in  any  account  of  the  state  of  science  in  that  country;  and, 
^thout  interposing  any  judgment  of  my  own,  I  shall  leave  each  of  my 
readers  to  form  his  own  opinion. 

It  may  be  considered  as  the  general  result  of  all  the  inquiries,  rea- 
soning?, and  calculations,  with  respect  to  Indian  astronomy,  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  public,  ^'That  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
more  particularly  their  situation  at  the  commencement  of  the  different 
epochs  to  which  the  four  sets  of  tables  refer,  are  ascertained  with  great 
accuracy ;  and  that  many  of  the  elements  of  their  calculations,  especially 
for  very  remote  ages,  are  verified  by  an  astonishing  coincidence  with  the 
tables  of  the  modern  astronomy  of  Europe,  when  improved  by  the  latest 
and  most  nice  deductions  from  the  theory  of  gravitation."  These  con- 
clusions are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the  evidence  which  they 
afford  of  an  advancement  in  science  unexampled  in  the  history  of  rude 
nations.  The  Indian  Brahmins,  who  annually  circulate  a  kind  of  alma- 
nack, containing  astronomical  predictions  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  heavens,  such  as  the  new  and  full  moons,  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon^  are  in  possession  of  certain  methods  of  calculation, 
which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  involve  in  them  a  very  extensive 
system  of  astronomical  knowledge.  ,  M.  le  Gen  til,  a  French  astronomer, 
had  an  opportunity  while  in  India  of  observing  two  eclipses  of  the  niooD, 
which  ha^  been  calculated  by  a  Brahmin^  and  he  found  the  error  in 
either  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

The  accuracy  of  these  results  is  less  surprising  than  the  justness  and 
scientific  nature  of  the  principles  on  which  the  tables,  by  which  they  cal- 
culate, are  constructed ;  for  the  method  of  predicting  eclipses,  which 
is  followed  by  the  Brahmins,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from  any 
that  has  been  found  in  the  possession  of  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of 
astronomy.  In  Chaldaea,  and  even  in  Greece,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
method  of  calculating  eclipses  was  founded  on  the  observation  of  a  certain 
period  or  cycle,  after  which  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  return  nearly 
in  the  same  order;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  different  cir- 
cumstances on  which  the  eclipse  depends,  or  to  deduce  its  phenomena 
from  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This  last 
was  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  period,  when  geometry,  as  well  as 
arithmetic,  were  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  astronomy,  and,  if  it  was 
attempted  at  all,  seems  not  to  have  been  attempted  with  success  before 
the  age  of  Hipparchus.  It  is  a  method  of  this  superior  kind,  founded  on 
principles  and  on  an  analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
guides  the  calculations  of  the  Brahmins,  and  they  never  employ  any  of 
the  grosser  estimations,  which  were  the  pride  of  the  first  astronomers  in 
Egypt  and  Chaldaea. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  present  times  are  guided  in  their  calculations  by 
these  principles,  though  they  do  not  now  understand  them;  they  know 
only  the  use  of  the  tables  which  are  in  their  possessions,  but  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  their  construction.  The  Brahmin  who 
visited  M.  le  Gentil  at  Pondicherry,  and  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the 
Indian  tables,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  disco- 
vered no  curiosity  concerning  the  nature  of  M.  le  GentiPs  observations, 
or  about  the  instruments  which  he  employed.  He  was  equally  ignorant 
with  respect  to  the  authors  of  these  tables  :  and  whatever  is  to  be  learned 
concerning  the  time  or  place  of  their  construction,  must  be  deduced  from 
the  tables  themselves.  One  set  of  these  tables,  as  was  formerly  observed, 
professes  to  be  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham,  or  to  go  back  to 
the  year  3102  before  the  christian  asra ;  but  as  nothing,  it  may  be  supposed, 
is  easier  than  for  an  astronomer  to  give  to  his  tables  what  date  he  pleases* 
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and,  by  calculating  backwards,  to  establish  an  epoch  ofttny  assigned 
antiquity,  the  pretensions  of  the  Indian  astronomy  to  so  remote  an  origin 
are  not  to  be  admitted  without  examination. 

That  examination  has  accordingly  been  instituted  by  51.  Bailly,  and  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  is  asserted  to  be,  that  the  astronomy  of  India  is 
founded  on  observations  which  cannot  be  of  a  much  later  dale  than  the 
period  above  mentioned.  For  the  Indian  tables  represent  the  state  of  the 
heavens,  at  that  period,  with  astonishing  exactness ;  and  there  is  between 
them  and  the  calculations  of  our  modern  astronomy  such  a  conformity, 
with  respect  to  those  ages,  as  could  result  from  nothing,  but  fr^m  the 
authors  of  the  former  having  accurately  copied  from  nature,  and  having 
delineated  truly  the  face  of  the  heavens,  in  the  age  wherein  they  lived.  In 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  Indian  tables, 
1  shall  select  a  few  instances  of  it,  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced. 
The  place  of  the  sun  for  the  astronomical  epoch  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 
Galyougham,  as  stated  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  is  only  forty-seven  mi- 
nutes greater  than  by  the  tables  of  Ai.  de  la  Caille,  when  corrected  by  the 
calculations  of  M.  de  la  Grange.  The  place  of  the  moon,  in  the  same 
tables,  for  the  same  epoch,  is  only  thirty-seven  minutes  different  from  the 
tables  of  Mayer.  The  tables  of  Ptolemy,  for  that  epoch,  are  erroneous  no 
less  than  ten  degrees  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  eleven 
degrees  with  respect  to  that  of  the  moon.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
motion,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  Galyougham  to  the  present 
time,  agrees,  in  the  Indian  tables,  with  those  of  Mayer  to  a  single  minute. 
The  inequality  of  the  sun*s  motion,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  were  both  greater  in  former  ages  than  they  are  now,  as  represented 
in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  are  almost  of  the  precise  quantity  that  the 
theory  of  gravitation  assigns  to  them  three  thousand  years  before  the 
christian  sera.  It  is  accordingly  for  those  very  remote  ages,  about  5000 
years  distant  from  the  present,  that  their  astronomy  is  most  accurate,  and 
the  nearer  we  come  down  to  our  own  times,  the  conformity  of  its  results 
with  ours  diminishes.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  time  when 
its  rules  are  most  accurate,  is  the  time  when  the  observations  were  made 
on  which  these  rules  are  founded. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  M.  Bailly  maintains  that  none  of  all  the 
astronomical  systems  of  Greece  or  Persia,  or  of  Tartary,  from  some  of 
which  it  might  be  suspected  that  the  Indian  tables  were  copied,  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  them,  especially  when*  we  calculate  for  very  remote 
ages.  The  superior  perfection  of  the  Indian  tables  becomes  always  more 
conspicuous  as  we  go  farther  back  into  antiquity.  This  shows,  likewise, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  construct  any  astronomical  table  which  will  agree 
with  the  stale  of  the  heavens  for  a  period  so  remote  from  the  time  when 
the  tables  were  constructed,  as  four  or  five  thousand  years.  It  is  only 
from  astronomy  in  its  most  advanced  state,  such  as  it  has  atbuned  in 
modem  Europe,  that  such  accuracy  is  to  be  expected. 

When  an  estimate  is  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  the  geometrical  skill 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  Indian  tables  and  rules,  it  is  found 
to  be  very  considerable;  and,  besides  the  knowledge  of  elementary 
geometry,  it  must  have  required  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  or 
something  equivalent  to  them,  together  with  certain  methods  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  values  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  which  seem  to  rise  very 
far  above  the  elements  of  any  of  those  sciences.  Some  of  these  last  mark 
also  very  clearly,  although  this  has  not  been  observed  by  M.  Bailly,  that 
the  places  to  which  these  tables  are  adapted,  must  be  situated  between 
the  tropics,  because  they  are  altogether  inapplicable  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  equator. 
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From  tliis  long  induction,  the  conclusion  which  seemjs  obviously  to 
result  is,  that  the  Indian  astronomy  is  founded  upon  observations  which 
were  made  at  a  very  early  period;  and  when  we  consider  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  places  which  they  assign  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  hea- 
venly bodies,  at  that  epoch,  with  those  deduced  from  the  tables  of  de  La 
Caille  and  Mayer,  it  strongly,  confirms  the  truth  of  the  position  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  concerning  the  early  and  high  slate 
of  civilization  in  India. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  there  is  one  circunotstance  which  merits  par> 
ticular  attention.     All  the  knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto  acquired  of 
the  principles  and  conclusions  of  Indian  astronomy  is  derived  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  tables  are  adapted  to  places  situated 
between  the  meridian  of  cape  Comorin  and  that  which  passes  through 
the  eastern  part  of  Ceylcn^.     The  Brahmins  in  the  Carnatic  acknowledge 
that  their  science  of  astronomy  was  derived  from  the  north,  and  that  their 
method  of  calculation  is  denominated  ^fakiam,'  or  new,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ^siddantam,'  or  ancient  method  established  at  Benares,  which 
they  allow  to  be  much  more  perfect;  and  we  learn  from  Abul  Fasel,  that 
all  the  astronomers  of  Indostan  rely  entirely  upon  the  precepts  contained 
in  a  book  called  ^  Soorej  Sudhant,"  composed  in  a  very  remote  period-. 
It  is  manifestly  from  this  book  that  the  method  to  which  the  Brahmins  of 
the  south  gave  the  name  of  siddantam  is  taken.     Benares  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of  the  most  learned 
Brahmins,  and  the  seat  both  of  science  and  literature.    There,  it  is  highly 
probable,  whatever  remains  of  the  ancient  astronomical  knowledge  and 
discoveries  of  the  Brahmins  is  still  preserved^.     In  an  enlightened  age  and 
nation,  and  during  a  reign  distinguished  by  a  succession  of  the  most 
splendid  and  successful  undertakings  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
it  is  an  object  worthy  of  public  attention,  to  take  measures  for  obtaining 
possession  of  all  that  time  has  spared  of  the  philosophy  and  inventions  of 
the  most  early  and  most  highly  civilized  people  of  the  east.     It  is  with 
peculiar  advantages  Great  Britain  may  engage  in  this  laudable  undertakiug. 
Benares  is  subject  to  its  dominion ;  the  confidence  of  the  Brahmins  has 
been  so  far  gained  as  to  render  them  communicative ;  some  of  our  country- 
men are  acquainted  witli  that  sacred  language  in  which  the  mysteries 
both  of  religion  and  of  science  are  recorded ;  niovement  and  activity  have 
been  given  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  throughout  all  the  British  establishments 
in  India;  persons  who  visited  that  country  with  other  views,  though 
engaged  in  occupations  of  a  very  different  kind,  are  now  carrying  on 
scientific  and  literary  researches  with  ardour  and  success.     Nothing  seems 
now  to  be  wanting,  but  that  those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  British  empire  in  India  should  enable  some  person  capable,  by  his 
talents  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  of  investigating  and  explaining  the 
more  abstruse  parts  of  Indian  philosophy,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  that 
important  object.     Thus  Great  Britain  may  have  the  glory  of  exploring 
fully  that  extensive  field  of  unknown  science,  which  the  academicians  of 
France  had  the  merit  of  first  opening  to  the  people  of  Europe*. 

VI.  The  last  evidence,  which  I  shall  mention,  of  the  early  and  high 
civilization  of  the  ancient  Indians,  is  deduced  from  the  consideration  of 
their  religious  tenets  and  practices.  The  institutions  of  religion,  publicly 
established  in  all  the  extensive  countries  stretchipg  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus  to  cape  Comorin,  present  to  view  an  aspect  nearly  similar.    They 

*  Bailly,  Dis.  Prelim,  p.  xvli.  '  Ayeen  ALbery,  Hi.  p.  8. 

'  M.  bcrnier,  in  the  year  1668,  saw  a  large  hali  in  Benares  Oiled  with  the  works  of  the 
Indian  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets.    Voy.  ii.  p.  iUH. 

*  See  Note  Ixviii. 
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form  a  re«;ular  and  complete  system  of  superstition,  strengthened  and 
upheld  by  every  thing  which  can  excite  the  reverence  and  secure  the 
attachment  of  the  people.  The  temples  consecrated  to  their  deities  are 
magnificent,  and  adorned  not  only  with  rich  ofTeriiigs,  but  with  the  most 
exquisite  works  in  painting  and  sculpture,  which  the  artists,  highest  in 
estimation  among  them,  were  capable  of  executing.  The  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  worship  are  pompous  and  splendid,  and  the  performance 
of  them  not  only  mingles  in  all  ihe  more  momentous  transactions  of  com- 
mon life,  but  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  them.  The  Brahmins,  who, 
as  ministers  of  religion,  preside  in  all  its  functions,  are  elevated  above  every 
other  order  of  men,  by  an  origin  deemc^d  not  only  more  noble,  but  acknow- 
ledged to  be  sacred.  They  have  established  among  themselves  a  regular 
hierarchy  and  gradation  of  ranks,  #hich,  by  securing  subordination  in 
their  own  order,  adds  weight  to  their  authority,  and  gives  them  a  more 
absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  dominion  they 
support  by  the  command  of  the  immense  revenues  with  which  the  liberality 
of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of  pilgrims  and  devotees,  have  enriched  their 
pagodas^. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute  detail  with  respect 
to  this  vast  and  complicated  system  of  superstition.  An  attempt  to  enu- 
merate the  multitude  of  deities  wrhich  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  India; 
to  describe  the  splendour  of  worship  in  their  pagodas,  and  the  immense 
variety  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies;  to  recount  the  various  attributes 
and  functions  which  the  craft  of  priests,  or  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
have  ascribed  to  their  divinities;  especially  if  I  were  to  accompagny  all 
this  with  a  review  of  the  numerous  and  often  fanciful  speculations  and 
theories  of  learned  men  on  this  subject,  would  require  a  work  of  great 
magnitude.  1  shall,  therefore,  on  this,  ^s  on  some  ot  the  former  heads, 
conGne  myself  to  the  precise  point  which  I  have  kept  uniformly  in  view; 
and  by  considering  the  state  of  religion  in  India,  I  shall  endeavour  not 
only  ta  throw  additional  light  on  the  state  of  civilization  in  that  country, 
but  I  flatter  myself  that,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  sketch  and  outline  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
superstition  and  false  religion  in  every  region  of  the  earth. 

1.  We  may  observe,  that,  in  every  country,  the  received  mythology,  or 
system  of  superstitious  belief,  with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it 
prescribes,  is  formed  in  the  infancy  of  society,  in  rude  and  barbarous  times. 
True  religion  is  as  different  from  superstition  in  its  origin,  as  in  its  nature. 
The  former  is  the  offspring  of  reason  cherished  by  science,  and  attains  to 
its  highest  perfection  in  ages  of  light  and  improvement.  Ignorance  and 
fear  give  birth  to  the  latter,  and  it  is  always  in  the  darkest  periods  that  it 
acquires  the  greatest  vigour.  That  numerous  part  of  the  human  species 
whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal  and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure 
subsistence,  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  entering  into  that  path 
of  intricate  and  refined  speculation,  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  national  religion.  When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just 
beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first  feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards  a 
few  objects  of  primary  necessity  and  use ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  so  limited,  as  not  to  have  formed  general  and  abstract  ideas ;  when 
Language  is  so  barren  as  to  be  destitute  of  names  to  distinguish  any  thing 
not  perceivable  by  some  of  the  senses;  it  is  preposterous  td  expect  that 
men  should  be  capable  of  tracing  the  relation  between  effects  and  their 
causes ;  or  to  suppose  that  they  should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
former  to  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  and  form  just  conceptions  of  one 

*  Roger,  Porle  Ouvcrlc,  p.  39, 209,  olc. 
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supreme  being,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe.     The  idea  of 
creation  is  so  familiar,  wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  science,  and 
illuminated  by  revelation,  that  v?e  seldom  reflect  how  profound  and  ab- 
struse the  idea  is,  or  consider  what  progress  man  must  have  made  in  observa- 
tion and  research,  before  he  could  arrive  at  any  distinct  knowledge  of  this 
elementary  principle  in  religion.     But,  even  in  its  rude  state,  the  human 
mind,  formed  for  religion,  opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  des- 
tined, when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great  source  of  consolation 
amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  These  apprehensions,  however,  are  originally 
indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of 
impending  evils,  than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings  received.  While 
nature  holds  on  her  course  with  un^rm  and  undisturbed  regularity,  men 
enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  without  much  inquiry  concerning  its 
cause.     But  every  deviation  from  this  regular  course  rouses  and  astonishes 
them.     When  tliey  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  they 
search  for  the  causes  of  them  with  eager  curiosity.     Their  understanding 
is  often  unable  to  discover  these ;  but  imagination,  a  more  forward  and 
ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation.     It  ascribes  the 
extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invisible  beings, 
and  supposes  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake,  to  be  the 
immediate  eflect  of  their  agency.     Alarmed  by  these  natural  evib,  and 
exposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  many  dangers  and  disasters,  which  are  un- 
avoidable in  the  early  and  uncivilized  state  of  society,  men  have  recourse  for 
protection  to  power  superior  to  what  is  human,  and  the  first  rites  or  prac- 
tices which  bear*  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their  object 
to  avert  evils  which  they  suflTer  or  dreads 

II.  As  superstition  and  false  religion  take  their  rise,  in  every  country, 
from  nearly  the  same  sentiments  and  apprehensions,  the  invisible  beings, 
who  are  the  first  objects  of  veneration,  have  every  where  a  near  resem- 
blance. To  conceive  an  idea  of  one  superintending  mind,  capable  of 
arranging  and  directing  all  the  various  operations  of  nature,  seems  to  be  an 
attainment  far  beyond  the  powers  of  man  in  the  more  early  stages  of  his 
progress.  His  theories,  more  suited  to  the  limited  sphere  of  his  own  obser- 
vation, are  not  so  refined.  He  supposes  that  there  is  a  distinct  cause  of 
every  remarkable  effect,  and  ascribes  to  a  separate  power  every  event 
which  attracts  his  ajttenlion,  or  excites  his  terror.  He  fancies  that  it  is 
the  province  of  one  deity  to  point  the  lightning,  and,  with  an  awful  sound, 
to  hurl  the  irresistible  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of  the  guilty ;  that  another 
rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and,  at  his  pleasure,  raises  or  stills  the  tempest; 
that  a  third  rules  over  the  ocean ;  that  a  fourth  is  the  god  of  battles;  that 
while  malevolent  powers  scatter  the  seeds  of  animosity  and  discord,  and 
kindle  in  the  breast  those  angry  passions  which  give  rise  to  war,  and  ter- 
minate in  destruction^  others,  of  a  nature  more  benign,  by  inspiring  the 
hearts  of  men  with  kindness  and  love,  strengthen  the  bonds  of  social  union, 
augment  the  happiness,  and  increase  the  number,  of  the  human  race. 

Without  descending  farther  into  detail,  or  attempting  to  enumerate  that 
infinite  multitude  of  deities  to  which  the  fancy  or  the  fears  of  men  have 
allotted  the  direction  of  the  several  departments  in  nature,  wc  may  recognise 
a  striking  uniformity  of  features  in  the  systems  of  superstition  established 
throughout  c^ery  part  of  the  earth.  The  less  men  have  advanced  beyond 
the  state  of  savage  life,  and  the  mo.re  slender  their  acquaintance  with  the 


'  In  the  History  of  America,  p.  421—424,  I  mt  nearlv  a  •imilar  account  of  the  origio 
of  false  religion .  Instead  of  labouring  to  convey  the  same  ideas  in  different  language,  I  bare 
inserted  here  some  paragraphs  in  the  same  words  I  then  used. 
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operations  of  nature,  the  feinrer  vere  their  deities  in  number,  and  the  more 
compendious  Mras  their  theological  creed;  but  as  their  mind  gradually 
opened,  and  their  knowledge  continued  to  extend,  the  objects  of  their 
veneration  multiplied,  and  the  articles  of  their  faith  became  more  nume- 
rous. This  look  place  remarkably  among  the  Greeks  in  £uropc,  and  the 
Indians  in  Asia,  the  two  people,  in  those  great  divisions  of  the  earth,  who 
were  most  early  civilized,  and  to  whom,  for  that  reason,  I  shall  confine  all 
my  observations.  They  believed,  that  over  every  movement  in  the  natural 
world,  and  over  every  function  in  civil  or  domestic  life,  even  the  most 
common  and  trivial,  a  particular  deity  presided.  The  manner  in  which 
they  arranged  the  stations  of  these  superintending  powers,  and  the  offices 
which  they  allotted  to  each,  were  in  many  respects  the  same.  What  is 
supposed  to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune,  of  iEolus, 
of  Mars,  of  Venus,  according  to  the  mythology  of  the  west,  is  ascribed  in 
the  east  to  the  agency  of  Agn^e,  the  god  of  fire ;  Varoon,  the  god  of  oceans ; 
Vayoo,  the  god  of  wind^;  Cama,  the  god  of  love;  and  a  variety  of  other 
divinities. 

The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men  having  thus  peopled  the  heavens 
with  imaginary  beingii,  they  Ascribed  to  them  such  qualities  and  actions, 
as  they  deemed  suitable  to  their  character  and  functions.  It  is  one  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  true  religion,  that  by  setting  before  men  a  standard 
of  perfect  excellence,  which  they  should  have  always  in  their  eye,  and 
endeavour  to  resemble,  it  may  be  said  to  bring  down  virtue  from  heaven 
to  earth,  and  to  form  the  human  mind  after  a  divine  model.  In  fabricating 
systems  of  false  religion,  the  procedure  is  directly  the  reverse.  Men  ascribe 
to  the  beings  whom  they  have  deified,  such  actions  as  they  themselves 
admire  and  celebrate.  The  qualities  of  the  gods  who  are  the  objects  of 
adoration,  are  copied  from  those  of  the  worshippers  who  bow  down  before 
them;  and  thus  many  of  the  imperfections  peculiar  to  men  have  found 
admittance  into  heaven.  By  knowing  the  adventures  and  attributes  of 
any  false  deity,  we  can  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  society  and  manners  when  he  was  elevated  to 
that  dignity.  The  mythology  of  Greece  plainly  indicates  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  formed.  It  must  have  been  in  times  of  the  greatest 
licentiousness,  anarchy^  and  violence,  that  divinities  of  the  highest  rank 
could  be  supposed  capable  of  perpetrating  actions,  or  of  being  influenced 
by  passions,  which,  in  more  enlightened  periods,  would  be  deemed  a  dis- 
grace to  human  nature;  it  must  have  been  when  the  earth  was  still  infested 
with  destructive  monsters,  and  mankind,  under  forms  of  government  too 
feeble  to  afford  them  protection,  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
lawless  robbers,  or  the  cruelty  of  savage  oppressors,  that  the  well-known 
labours  of  Hercules,  by  which  he  was  raised  from  earth  to  heaven,  could 
have  been  necessary,  or  would  have  been  deemed  so  highly  meritorious. 
The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  ancient  mythology  of  India. 
Many  of  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  the  Indian  deities  are  suited  to  the 
rudest  ages  of  turbulence  and  rapine.  It  was  to  check  disorder,  to  redress 
wrongs,  and  to  clear  the  earth  of  powerful  oppressdrs,  that  Vishnou,  a  divi- 
nity of  the  highest  order,  is  said  to  hav^  become  successively  incarnate, 
and  to  have  appeared  on  earth  in  various  forms  ^. 

III.  The  character  and  functions  of  those  deities  which  superstition 
created  to  itself  as  objects  of  its  veneration,  having  every  where  a  near 
resemblance,  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  every  where  extremely  similar. 
Accordingly  as  deities  were  distinguished  either  by  ferocity  of  character 
or  licentiousness  of  conduct,  it  is  obvious  what  services  must  have  been 

'  Baghvat-GeeU,  p.  94.  >  Vo}r&ge  de  Soonerat,  torn.  i.  p.  158,  etc. 
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deemed  laost  acceptable  to  them.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  favour,  or  to 
appease  the  wrath,  of  the  former,  fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  ail 
rigid^  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means 
employed.  Their  altars  were  always  bathed  in  blood;  the  most  costly 
victims  were  offered;  whole  hecatombs  were  slaughtered;  even  human 
sacrifices  were  not  unknown,  and  were  held  to  be  the  most  powerful  expia- 
tions. In  order  to  gain  the  good -will  of  the  deities  of  the  latter  description, 
recourse  was  had  to  institutions  of  a  very  different  kind,  to  splendid  cere- 
monies, gay  festivals,  heightened  by  all  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  but  often  terminating  in  scenes  of  indulgence  too  indecent  to  be 
described.  0  f  both  these,  i  nstances  occur  in  the  rites  of  Greek  and  Roman 
worship,  which  I  need  not  mention  to  my  learned  readers  ^.  In  the  east 
the  ceremonial  of  superstition  is  nearly  the  same.  The  manners  of  the 
Indians,  though  distinguished,  from  the  time  when  they  became  known  to 
the  people  of  the  west,  for  mildness,  seem,  in  a  more  remote  period,  to 
have  been,  in  a  greater  degree,  similar  to  those  of  other  nations.  Several 
of  their  deities  were  fierce  and  awful  in  their  nature,  and  were  represented 
in  their  temples  under  the  most  terrific  forms.  If  we  did  not  know  the 
dominion  of  superstition  over  the  human  mind,  we  should  hardly  believe, 
that  a  ritual  of  worship  suited  to  the  character  of  such  deities  could  have 
been  established  among  a  gentle  people.  Every  act  of  religion,  performed 
in  honour  of  some  of  their  gods,  seems  to  have  been  prescribed  by  fear. 
Mortifications  and  penances  so  rigorous,  so  painfid,  apd  so  long  continued, 
that  we  read  the  accounts  of  them  with  astonishment  and  horror,  were 
multiplied.  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  feelings  of  an  Hindoo  to  shed  the 
blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life,  many  different  animals,  even  the  most 
useful,  the  horse  and  the  cow,  were  offered  up  as  victims  upon  the  altars 
of  some  of  their  gods^ ;  and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  pagodas  of  the 
east  were  polluted  with  human  sacrifices,  as  well  as  the  temples  of  the 
west'.  But  religious  institutions  and  ceremonies  of  a  less  severe  kind  were 
more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  people  formed,  by  the  extreme  sensibility 
both  of  their  mental  and  corporeal  frame*  to  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure. 
In  no  partof  the  earth  was  a  connexion  between  the  gratification  of  sensual 
desire  and  the  rites  of  public  religion,  displayed  with  more  avowed  inde- 
cency than  in  India.  In  every  pagoda  there  was  a  band  of  women  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  the  idol  honoured  there,  and  devoted  from  their  early 
years  to  a  life  of  pleasure  ;  for  which  the  Brahmins  prepared  them  by  an 
education  which  added  so  many  elegant  accomplishments  to  their  natural 
charms,  that  what  they  gained  by  their  profligacy,  often  brought  no  incon- 
siderable accession  to  the  revenue  of  the  temple.  In  every  function  per- 
formed in  the  pagodas,  as  well  as  in  every  public  procession,  it  is  the  office 
of  these  women  to  dance  before  the  idol,  and  to  sing  hymns  in  his  praise ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  they  trespass  most  against  decency  by  the 
gestures  they  exhibit,  or  by  the  verses  which  they  recite.  The  walls  of  the 
pagoda  are  covered  with  paintings  in  a  style  no  less  indelicate^;  and  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  temple,  tor  it  would  be  profane  to  call  it  the  sanc- 
tuary, is  placed  the  ^lingam,'  an  emblem  of  productive  power  too  gross  to 
be  explained^. 
IV.  How  absurd  soever  the  articles  of  faith  may  be  which  superstition 

*  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p,  581,  A.     Lib.  xii.  p.  837,  G. 

3  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  241.     Hoger,  Porte  0«veric»  p.  251. 

3  Ueeto-padefl,  p.  185—322.     Amat.  Researches,  vol. i.  p.  265.     Voyage  de  Sonocral, 
voT.  i.  p.  207.     Roger,  p\251. 

*  Voyage  de  Gentil,  vol.  i.  p.  244.  260.     Preface  to  Code  of  Gentoo  Lans,  p.  UlL 

»  Roger,  Poiic  Ouvcrle,  p.  157.    Voyage  de  Sooaerat,  toI.  i.  p.  41.  175.   Sketches,  vol.  i. 
p.  203.     Hamilton *»  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  37 1». 
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has  adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the  rites  which  it  prescribes,  the  former 
are  received  in  every  age  and  country  with  unhesitating  assent,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  latter  observed  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
labour  reasonings  concerning  religious  opinions  and  practices  which  differ 
widely  from  our  own,  we  are  estremely  apt  to  err.  Having  been  instructed 
ourselves  in  the  principles  of  a  religion,  worthy  in  every  respect  of  that 
divine  wisdom  by  which  they  were  dictated,  we  frequently  express  wonder 
at  the  credulity  of  nations  in  embracing  systems  of  belief  which  appear  to 
us  so  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason,  and  sometimes  suspect  that  tenets 
90  wild  and  extravagant  do  not  really  gain  credit  with  them,  fiutexperience 
may  satisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor  suspicions  are  well  founded. 
No  article  of  the  public  religion  was  called  in  question  by  those  people  of 
ancient  Europe,  with  whose  history  we  are  best  acquainted,  and  no  practice 
wiiich  it  enioiued  appeared  improper  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
opinion  tliat  tended  to  diminish  the  reverence  of  men  for  tlie  godsof  thetr 
country,  or  to  alienate  them  from  their  worHiiip,  excitedamong  the  Greeks 
and  liomans  that  indignant  zeal  which  is  natural  to  every  people  attached 
to  their  religion,  by  a  tirm  persuasion  of  its  truth.  The  attachment  of  the 
Indians,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  their 
aDcestors,  has  been,  if  possible,  still  greater.  In  no  country,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  were  precautions  taken  with  so  much  solicitude  to  place 
the  great  body  of  the  people  beyond  the  reach  of  any  temptation  to  doubt 
or  disbelief.  Xhey  not  only  were  prevented,  as  I  have  already  observed  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  must  always  be  in  every  country,  from  entering 
upon  any  speculative  inquiry,  by  the  various  occupations  of  active  and 
laborious  lite,  but  any  attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  knowledge  was 
expressly  prohibited.  If  one  of  the  Sooder  cast,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  the  four  into  which  the  whole  nation  was  divided,  presumed  to  read  any 
portion  of  the  sacred  books,  in  which  all  the  science  known  in  India  is 
contained,  he  was  severely  punished;  if  he  ventured  to  get  it  by  heart,  he 
was  put  to  death  K  To  aspire  after  any  higher  degree  of  knowledge  than 
the  Brahmins  have  been  pleased  to  teach,  would  be  deemed  not  only  pre- 
sumption but  impiety.  Even  the  higher  casts  depended  entirely  for  instruc- 
tion on  the  Brahmins,  and  could  acquire  no  portion  of  science  but  what 
they  deigned  to  communicate.  By  means  of  this,  a  devout  reverence  was 
universally  maintained  for  those  institutions  which  were  considered  as 
sacred;  and,  though  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  often  tried  by  severe 
perwcutions,  excited  by  the  bigotry  of  their  mahomedan  conquerors,  no 
people  ever  adhered  with  greater  fidelity  to  the  tenets  and  riles  of  their 
ancestors^ . 

V.  We  may  observe,  that  when  science  and  philosophy  are  diffused 
through  any  country,  the  system  of  superstition  is  subjected  to  a  scrutiny 
from  which  it  was  formerly  exempt,  and  opinions  spread  which  impei^ 
ceptibly  diminish  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  A  free  and  full 
examination  is  always  favourable  to  truth^  but  fatal  to  error.  What  is 
received  with  implicit  faith  in  ages  of  darkness,  will  excite  contempt  or 
indignation  in  an  enlightened  period.  The  history  of  religion  in  Greece 
and.  Italy,  the  only  countries  of  Europe  which^  in  ancient  times,  were 
distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  science,  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
observation .  As  soon  as  science  made  such  progress  in  Greece,  as  rendered 
men  capable  of  discerning  the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  and  the  goodness 
cUsplayed  in  creating, preserving,  and  govemingthe  world,  they  must  have 
perceived,  that  the  characters  of  the  divinities  which  were  proposed  as  the 

*  Code  ofGentoo  Laws,  ch.  xxi.  sect.  7. 
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objects  of  adoration  in  their  temples,  could  not  entitle  them  to  be  considered 
as  the  presiding  powers  in  nature.  A  poet  might  address  Jupiter  as  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  \vho  governed  both  by  eternal  laws ;  but  to  a  phi- 
losopher, the  son  of  Saturn,  the  story  of  whose  life  is  a  series  of  violent  and 
licentious  deeds,  which  would  render  any  man  odious  or  despicable,  must 
have  appeared  altogether  unworthy  of  that  station.  The  nature  of  the 
religious  service  celebrated  in  their  temples  must  hare  .been  no  less  of- 
fensive to  an  enlightened  mind,  than  the  character  of  the  deities  in  honour 
of  whom  it  waa  performed.  Instead  of  institutions  tending  to  reclaim  men 
from  vice,  to  form  or  to  strengthen  habits  of  virtue,  or  to  elevate  the  mind 
to  a  sense  of  its  proper  dignity,  superstition  either  occupied  its  votaries  in 
frivolous  unmeaning  ceremonies,  or  prescribed  ritejs,  wiiich  operated,  with 
fatal  influence,  in  inflaming  the  passions  and  corrupting  the  heart. 

It  is  with  timidity,  however,  and  caution,  that  men  venture  to  attack 
the  established  religion  of  their  country,  or  to  impugn  opinions  which  have 
been  long  held  .sacred.  At  first,  some  philosophers  endeavoured,  by 
allegorical  interpretations  and  refined  comments,  to  explain  the  popular 
mythology,  as  if  it  had  been  a  description  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of 
the  various  events  and  revolutions  which  take  place  in  the  system  of  the 
material  world,  and  endeavoured,  by  this  expedient,  to  palliate  many  of 
its  absurdities.  By  degrees,  bolder  theories  concerning  religion  were 
admitted  into  the  schools  of  science.  Philosophers  of  enlarged  views, 
sensible  of  the  impiety  of  the  popular  superstition,  formed  ideas  con- 
cerning the  perfections  of  one  supreme  being,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the 
universe,  as  just  and  rational  as  have  ever  been  attained  by  the  unassisted 
powers  of  the  human  mind. 

If  from  Europe  we  now  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  fmd,  that  the  observation 
which  1  have  made  upon  the  history  of  false  religion  holds  equally  true 
there.  In  India,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  it  was  by  cultivating  science  that 
men  were  first  led  to  examine  and  to  entertain  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
established  system  of  superstition ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  diffe- 
rence between  the  ecclesiastical  constitution^  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
of  the  two  countries,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  established  system  lay 
more  open  to  examination  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  Greece 
there  was  not  any  distinct  race  or  order  of  men  set  apart  for  performing 
the  functions  of  religion,  or  to  serve  as  hereditary  andinterested  guardians 
of  its  tenets  and  instflutlons.  But  in  India  the  Brahmins  were  bom  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  they  had  an  exclusive  right  of  presiding  in  all 
the  numerous  rites  of  worship,  which  superstition  prescribed  as  necessary 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven,  or  to  render  it  propitious.  These  distinctions 
and  privileges  secured  to  them  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  their  country- 
men; and  every  consideration  that  can  influence  the  human  mind,  the 
honour,  the  interest,  the  power  of  their  order,  called  upon  them  to  sup- 
port the  tenets,  and  to  maintain  the  institufions  and  rites,  with  which 
the  preservation  of  this  ascendant  was  so  intimately  connected. 

But  as  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  cast  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
cultivation  of  science,  the  progress  which  they  made  in  all  the  branches 
of  it,  of  which  I  have  given  some  account,  was  great,  and  enabled  them 
to  form  such  a  just  idea  of  the  system  of  nature,  and  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  displayed  in  the  formation  and  government  of  it,,  as  elevated 
their  minds  above  the  popular  superstition,  and  led  them  to  acknowledge 
and  reverence  one  supreme  being,  ^^  the  creator  of  all  things  (to  use  their 
own  expressions),  and  from  whom  all  things  proceed^.** 
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This  is  the  idea  iivhich  Abul  Fazel,  who  examined  the  opinions  of  the 
Brahmins  with  the  greatest  attention  and  candour,  gives  of  their  theology. 
<^They  all,''  says  he,  <*  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  godhead;  and  although 
they  hold  images  in  high  veneration,  it  is  only  because  they  represent 
celestial  beings,  and  prevent  the  thoughts  of  those  who  worship  them  from 
wandering  ^"  The  sentiments  of  the  most  intelligent  Europeans  who  have 
visited  India,  coincide  perfectly  with  his,  in  respect  to  this  point.  The 
accounts  which  Mr.  Bernier  received  from  the  Pundits  of  Benares,  both  of 
their  external  worship,  and  of  one  sovereign  lord  being  the  sole  object  of 
their  devotion,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  given  by  Abul  FazeP. 
Mr.  Wilkins,  better  qualified,  perhaps,  than  any  European  ever  was  to  . 
judge  with  respect  to  this  subject,  represents  the  learned  Brahmins  of  the 
present  times  as  theists,  believers  in  the  unity  of  God  3.  Of  the  same 
opinion  is  M.  Sonnerat,  who  resided  in  India  seven  years,  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  manners,  sciences,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos  ^.  The 
Pundits,  who  translated  the  Code  of  Gen  too  Laws,  declare,  <Uhat  it  was 
the  supreme  being,  who,  by  his  power,  formed  all  creatures  of  the  animal^ 
vegetable,  and  material  world,  from  the  four  elements  of  fire,  water,  air, 
and  earth,  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  magazine  of  creation;  and  whose 
comprehensive  benevolence  selected  man,  the  centre  of  knowledge,  to 
have  dominion  and  authority  over  the  rest;  and  having  bestowed  upon 
this  favourite  object  judgment  and  understanding,  gave  him  supremacy 
over  the  corners  of  the  world*." 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  refined  sentiments  of  later  times.  The 
Brahmins  being  considered  by  the  mahomedan  conquerors  of  India  a» 
the  guardians  of  the  national  religion,  have  been  so  studiously  depressed 
by  their  fanatical  zeal,  that  the  modern  members  of  that  order  are  as  far 
inferior  to  their  ancestors  in  science  as  in  power.  It  is  from  the  writings- 
of  their  ancient  Pundits  that  they  derive  the  most  liberal  sentiments  which 
they  entertain  at  present,  and  the  wisdom  for  which  they  are  now  cele- 
brated has  been  transmitted  to  them  from  ages  very  remote. 

That  this  assertion  is  well  founded  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  with 
certainty,  as  the  most  profound  mysteries  of  Hindoo  theology,  concealed 
with  the  greatest  care  from  the  body  of  the  people,  have  been  unveiled 
by  the  translations  from  the  Sanskreet  language  lately  published.  The 
principal  design  of  the  Baghvat-Geeta,  an  episode  in  the  Mahabarat,  a 
poem  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  of  the  greatest  authority  in  India, 
seems  to  have  been  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead, 
and  from  a  just  view  of  the  d4vine  nature,  to  deduce  an  idea  of  what 
worship  will  be  most  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being.  In  it,  amidst  much 
obscure  meUphysical  discussion,  some  ornaments  of  fancy  unsuited  to 
our  taste,  and  some  thoughts  elevated  to  a  tract  of  sublimity  into  which, 
from  our  habits  of  reasoning  and  judging,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
follow  them^  we  find  descriptions  of  the  supreme  being  entitled  to 
equal  praise  with  those  of  the  Greek  philosophers  which  I  have  celebrated. 
Of  these  I  shall  now  produce  one  to  which  I  formerly  alluded,  and  refer 
my  readers  for  others  to  the  work  itself:  "  O  mighty  being,"  says  Arjoon* 
"who  art  the  prime  creator,  eternal  God  of  gods,  the  world's  mansion! 
Thou  art  the  incorruptible  being,  distinct  from  all  things  transient.  Thou 
art  before  all  gods,  the  ancient  Fooroosh  [i.  e.  vital  soul],  and  the  supreme 
supporter  of  the  universe.  Thou  knowest  all  things,  and  art  vvorthy  to 
be  known;  thou  art  the  supreme  mansion,  and  by  thee,  O  infinite  form, 

5  Preface  to  Baghvat-Gecta,  p.  24.  *  Voyage,  lorn.  i.  p.  IM, 
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the  universe  ¥ra8  spread  abroad;  reverence  be  unto  thee  before  and 
behind;  reverence  be  unto  thee  on  all  sides;  O  thou  who  art  all  in  all! 
Infinite  is  thy  power  and  thy  glory.— Thou  art  the  father  of  all  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  Thou  art  the  wise  instructor  of  the  whole,  worthy  to 
be  adored.  There  is  none  like  unto  thee;  where,  then,  in  the  three  worlds, 
is  there  one  above  thee?  Wherefore  I  bow  down;  and,  with  my  b^dy 
prostrate  upon  the  ground,  crave  thy  mercy,  lord !  worthy  to  be  adored ; 
for  thou  shouldst  bear  with  me,  even  as  a  father  with  his  son,  a  friend 
with  his  friend,  a  lover  with  his  beloved^.''  A  description  of  the  supreme 
being  is  given  in  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  from  which  it  is 
evident  what  were  the  general  sentiments  of  the  learned  Brahmins  con- 
cerning the  divine  nature  and  perfections:  ^^  As  God  is  immaterial,  he 
is  above  all  conception ;  as  he  is  invisible,  he  can  have  no  form;  but  from 
what  we  behold  of  his  works,  we  may  conclude^  that  he  is  eternal,  omni- 
potent, knowing  all  things,  and  present  every  where*." 

To  men  capable  of  forming  such  ideas  of  the  deity,  the  public  service 
in  the  pagodas  must  have  appeared  to  be  an  idolatrous  worship  of  images, 
by  a  superstitious  multiplication  of  frivolous  or  immoral  rites;  and  they 
must  have  seen  that  it  was  only  by  sanctity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  manner, 
men  could  hope  to  gain  the  approbation  of  a  being  perfect  in  goodness. 
This  truth  Yeias  labours  to  inculcate  in  the  Mahabarat,  but  with  the  pru- 
dent reserve  and  artful  precautions  natural  to  a  Brahmin,  studious  neither 
to  offend  his  countrymen,  nor  to  diminish  the  influence  of  his  own  order. 
His  ideas  concerning  the  mode  of  worshipping  the  deity,  are  explained  in 
many  striking  passages  of  the  poem;  but,  unwilling  to  multiply  quota- 
tions, I  satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  them'. 

When  we  recollect  how  slowly  the  mind  of  man  opens  to  abstract  ideas, 
and  how  difficult,  according  to  an  observation  in  the  Mahabarat,  an  invi- 
sible path  is  to  corporeal  beings,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hindoos  must  have 
attained  an  high  degree  of  improvement  before  their  sentiments  rose  so 
far  superior  to  the  popular  superstition  of  their  country.  The  different 
states  of  Greece  had  subsisted  long,  and  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  refinement,  before  the  errors  of  false  religion  began  to  be  detected. 
It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Socrates,  and  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  esta- 
blished by  his  disciples,  that  principles  adverse  to  the  tenets  of  the  popular 
superstition  were  much  propagated. 

A  longer  period  of  time  elapsed  before  the  Rotnans,  a  nation  of  warriors 
and  statesmen,  were  enlightened  by  seience,  or  ventured  upon  any  free 
disquisition  concerning  the  objects  or  the  rites  of  worship,  authorized  by 
their  ancestors.  But  in  India  the  happy  effects  of  progress  in  scii^nce  were 
much  more  early  conspicuous.  Without  adopting  the  wild  computations 
of  Indian  chronology,  according  to  which  the  Mahabarat  was  composed 
above  four  thousand  years  ago,  we  must  aUow  that  it  is  a  work  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  the  author  of  it  discovers  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  theology,  of  morals,  and  of  metaphysics,  more  just  and 
rational,  than  seems  to  have  been  attained,  at  that  period,  by  any  nation 
whose  history  is  known. 

But  so  unable  are  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  form  ao 
adequate  idea  of  the  perfections  and  operations  of  the  supreme  being,  that 
in  all  the  theories  concerning  them^  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  in 
the  most  enlightened  nations,  we  find  a  lamentable  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  error.  From  these  the  Brahmins  were  not  more  exempt  than  the 
sages  of  other  countries.     As  they  held  that  the  system  of  nature  was  not 

«  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  94,  95.  '  Oovr*i  Disaert.  p.  zL 
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only  originally  arranged  by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  but  that  every 
event  which  happened  was  brought  about  by  his  immediate  interposition; 
and  as  they  could  not  comprehend  how  a  being  could  act  in  any  place  unless 
where  it  was  present;  they  supposed  the  deity  to  be  a  vivifying  principle 
diffused  through  the  whole  creation,  an  universal  soul  that  animated  each 
part  of  it^.  Every  intelligent  nature,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  they 
conceived  to  be  portions  separated  from  this  great  spirit^,  to  which,  after 
fulfilling  their  destiny  on  earth,  and  attaining  a  proper  degree  of  purity,  they 
would  be  again  reunited.  In  order  to  efface  the  stains  with  which  a  soul> 
during  its  residence  on  earth,  has  been  defiled,  by  the  indulgence  of  sensual 
and  corrupt  appetites,  they  taught  that  it  must  pass,  in  a  long  succession 
of  transmigrations,  through  the  bodies  of  different  animals,  until,  by  what 
it  suffers  and  what  it  learns  in  the  various  forms  of  its  existence,  it  shall  be  so 
thoroughly  refined  from  all  pollution,  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for  being 
absorbed  into  the  divine  essence,  and  returns  like  a  drop  into  that 
unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  originally  issued  3.  These  doctrines  of 
the  Brahmins,  concerning  the  deity,  as  the  soul  which  pervades  all  nature, 
giving  activity  and  vigour  to  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  final  reunion  of 
all  intelligent  creatures  to  their  primeval  source,  coincide  perfectly  with 
the  tenets  of  the  stoical  school.  It  is  remarkable,  that  after  having  observed 
a  near  resemblance  in  the  most  sublime  sentiments  of  their  moral  doctrine, 
we  should  Ij^kewise  discover  such  a  similarity  in  the  errors  of  their  theo- 
logical speculations^. 

The  human  mind,  however,  when  destitute  of  superior  guidance,  is  apt 
to  fall  into  a  practical  error  with  respect  to  religion,  of  a  tendency  still 
more  dangerous,  l^hen  philosophers,  by  their  attainments  in  science, 
began  to  acquire  such  just  ideas  of  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the 
supreme  being,  as  convinced  them  that  the  popular  system  of  superstition 
was  not  only  absurd  but  impious,  they  were  fully  aware  of  all  the  danger 
which  might  arise  from  communicating  what  they  had  discovered  to  the 
people,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  force  of  those  reasons  which  had 
swayed  with  them,  and  so  zealously  attached  to  established  opinions,  as  to 
revolt  against  any  attempt  to  detect  their  falsehood.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
allqwiug  any  ray  of  that  knowledge  which  illuminated  their  own  minds  to 
reach  them,  they  formed  a  theory  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  and  to 
prevent  the  darkness  of  that  cloud  which  hung  over  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-men  from  being  ever  dispelled.  The  vulgar  and  unlearned,  they 
contended,  had  no  right  to  truth.  Doomed  by  their  condition  to  remain 
in  ignorance,  they  were  to  be  kept  in  order  by  delusion,  and  allured  to  do 
what  is  right,  or  deterred  from  venturing  upon  what  is  wrong,  by  the  hope 
of  those  imaginary  rewards  which  superstition  promises,  aijy^  the  dread  of, 
those  punishments  which  it  threatens.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  might 
quote  the  doctrine  of  most  of  the  philosophic  sects,  and  produce  thie  words 
of  almost  every  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writer.  It  will  be  sufficient, 
however,  to  lay  before  my  readers  a  remarkable  passage  in  Strabo,  to 
whom  I  have  been  so  often  indebted  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  and 
who  was  no  less  qualified  to  judge  with  respect  to  the  political  opinions 
of  his  contemporaries,  than  to  describe  the  countries  which  they  inhabited. 
««l^hat  is  marvellous  in  fable,  is  employed,*'  says  he,  ^'sometimes  to 
please,  and  sometimes  to  inspire  terror,  and  both  these  are  of  use,  not 
only  with  children,  but  with  persons  of  mature  age.     To  children  we 
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pro{)o8e  delightful  fictions,  in  order  to  encoarage  tlietn  to  act  well,  and 
such  as  are  terrible,  in  order  to  restrain  them  from  evil.  Thus  whcti  men 
are  united  in  society;  they  are  incited  to  what  is  laudable  by  hearing  the 
poets  celebrate  the  splendid  actions  of  fabulous  story^  such  as  the  labours 
of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  in  reward  for  which  they  are  now  honoured  as 
divinities,  or  by  beholding  their  iUustrious  deeds  exhibited  to  public  view 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  deterred  from 
vice,  when  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  gods  upon  evil  doers  are 
related,  and  threats  are  denounced  against  them  in  awful  words,  or  repre- 
sented  by  frightful  figures,  and  when  men  believe  that  these  threats  have 
been  really  executed  upon  the  guilty.  For  it  is  impossible  to  conduct 
women  and  the  gross  multitude,  and  to  render  them  holy,  pious,  and 
upright,  by  the  precepts  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  superstition,  or  the 
fear  of  the  gods,  must  be  called  in  aid,  the  influence  of  which  is  founded 
on  fictions  and  prodigies.  For  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  the  aegis  of  Minerva, 
the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  torches  and  snakes  of  the  furies,  the  spears  of 
the  gods,  adorned  with  ivy,  and  the  whole  ancient  theology,  are  ail  £sibles. 
which  the  legislators  who  formed  the  political  constitution  of  states  employ 
as  bugbears  to  overawe  the  credulous  and  simple  ^.*' 

These  ideas  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe  were  precisely  the  same  which 
the  Brahmins  had  adoptedin  India,  and  according  to  which  they  regulated 
their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  their  order 
had  an  ^wlusive  right  to  read  the  sacred  books,  to  cultivate  and  to  teach 
science,  they  could  more  effectually  prevent  all  who  were  not  members 
of  it  from  acquiring  any  portion  of  information  beyond  what  they  were 
pleased  to  impart.  When  the  free  circulation  of  knowledge  is  not  circum- 
scribed by  such  restrictions,  the  whole  community  derives  benefit  from 
every  new  acquisition  in  science,  the  influence  of  which,  both  upon  sen- 
timent and  conduct,  extends  insensibly  from  the  few  to  the  many,  from 
the  learned  to  the  ignorant.  But  wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion 
is  completely  established,  the  body  of  the  people  gain  nothing  by  the 
greatest  improvements  in  knowledge.  Their  philosophers  conceal  from 
them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  discovered^ 
and  labour  to  support  that  fabric  of  superstition  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  overturned.  They  not  only  enjoin  others  to  respect  the  religious 
rites  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  their  country^  but  conform  to  them  in  their 
own  practice,  and  with  every  external  appearance  of  reverence  and  devo- 
tion, bow  down  before  the  altars  of  deities,  who  must  inwardly  be  the 
objects  of  their  contekupt.  Instead  of  resembling  the  teachers  of  true 
religion  in  the  benevolent  ardour  with  which  they  have  always  communi- 
cated to  their  fellow-men  the  knowledge  of  those  important  truths  with 
which  their  own  minds  were  enlightened  and  rendered  happy,  the  sages 
of  Greece,  and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  carried  on,  with  studied  artifice,  a 
scheme  of  deceit,  and,  according  to  an  emphatic  expression  of  an  inspired 
writer,  they  ^  detained*  the  truth  in  unrighteousness^.  They  knew  and 
approved  what  was  true,  but  among  the  rest  of  mankind  they  laboured  to 
support  and  to  perpetuate  what  is  false. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  all  the  particulars  which  I  originally  pro- 
posed to  examine,  and  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  state  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  India  with  respect  to  each  of  them.  If  I  had  aimed  at  nothing 
else  than  to  describe  the  civil  policy,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  religious 
institutions  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  numerous  race  of  men, 
that  alone  would  have  led  me  into  inquiries  and  discussions  both  curious 
and  instructive.     I  own,  however,  that  I  have  all  along  kept  in  view  an 

*  Slrabo,  lib.  i.  p.  56,  B.  «  Rom.  i.  18. 
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object  more  interesting,  as  well  as  of  greater  importance,  and  entertain 
hopes,  that  if  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  early  and  high  civi- 
lization of  India,  and  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  its  inhabitants  in  elegant 
arts  and  useful  science,  shall  be  received  as  just  and  well  established,  it 
may  have  some  influence  upon  the  behaviour  of  Europeans  towards  that 
people.  Unfortunately  for  the  human  species,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
globe  the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired  dominion,  they  have  found  the 
inhabitants  not  only  in  a  state  of  society  and  improvement  far  inferior  to 
their  own,  but  different  in  their  compAexion,  and  in  all  their  habits  of  life. 
Men  in  every  state  of  their  career  are  so  satisfied  with  the  progress  made 
by  the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  that  it  becomes  to  them 
a  standard  of  perfection,  and  they  are  apt  to  regard  people  whose  con- 
dition is  not  similar,  with  contempt,  and  even  aversion.  In  Africa  and 
America,  the  dissimilitude  is  so  conspicuous,  that,  in  the  pride  of  their 
superiority,  Europeans  thought  themselves  entitled  to  reduce  the  natives 
of  the  former  to  slavery,  and  to  exterminate  those  of  the  latter.  Even  in 
India,  though  far  advanced  beyond  the  two  other  quarters  of  the  globe  in 
improvement,  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants,  their  effeminate  appearance, 
their  unwarlike  spirit,  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  religious  tenets  and 
ceremonies,  and  many  other  circumstances,  confirmed  Europeans  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  own  preeminence,  that  they  have  always  viewed  and 
treated  fhem  as  an  inferior  race  of  men.  Happy  would  it  be  if  any  of  the 
four  European  nations,  who  harve,  successively,  acquired  extensive  terri- 
tories and  power  in  India,  could  altogether  vindicate  itself  from  having 
acted  in  this  manner.  Nothing,  however,  can  have  a  more  direct  and 
powerful  tendency  to  inspire  Europeans,  proud  of  their  own  superior 
attainments  in  policy,  science,  and  arts,  wiUi  proper  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  people  of  India,  and  to  teach  them  a  due  regard  for  their  natural 
rights  as  men,  than  their  being  accustomed,  not  only  to  consider  the  Hin- 
doos of  the  present  times  as  a  knowing  and  ingenious  race  of  men,  but  to 
view  them  as  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  attained  to  a  very  higft 
degree  of  improvement,  many  ages  before  the  least  step  towards  civilization 
had  been  taken  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  was  by  an  impartial  and  candid 
inquiry  into  their  manners,  that  the  emperor  Akber  was  led  to  consider 
the  Hindoos  as  no  less  entitled  to  protection  and  favour  than  his  other  sub- 
jects, and  to  govern  them  with  such  equity  and  mildness,  as  to  merit  from 
a  grateful  people  the  honourable  appellation  of  ^  the  guardian  of  mankind.' 
It  was  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  character  and  acquirements, 
tliat  his  vizier  Abul  Fazel,  with  a  liberality  of  mind  unexampled  among 
mahomedans,  pronounces  an  high  encomium  on  the  virtues  of  the  Hin- 
doos, both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society,  and  celebrates  their 
attainments  in  arts  and  sciences  of  every  kind^.  If  I  might  presume  to 
hope  that  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  the  people  of  India  could  contribute,  in  the  smallest  degree,  and 
with  the  remotest  influence,  to  render  their  character  more  respectable, 
and  their  condition  more-Happy,  I  shall  close  my  literary  labours  wKh  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have  not  lived  or  written  in  vain. 

*  A>«cn  Akhny,  vol.  iii.  p.  2.  81.  95. 
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NotbI.  Sect.  I.  p.  509. 

GHBDVLrnr  atid  scepUdsm  are  two  opposite  extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to 
run,  in  examining  the  events  which  are  said  to  have  happened  in  the  eaiiy  ages 
of  antiquity.  Without  incurring  any  suspicion  of  a  propensity  to  the  latter  of 
these,  I  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  doubu  concerning  the  expedition  of  Sesostiis 
into  India,  and  his  conquest  of  that  country.  1.  Few  facts  in  ancient  history  seem 
to  be  better  established^  than  that  of  the  early  aversion  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  seafar- 
ing life.  Even  the  power  of 'despotism  cannot,  at  once,  change  the  ideas  and  man- 
ners of  a  nation,  especially  when  the^  have  been  confirmed  by  long  habit,  and 
rendered  sacred  by  the  sanation  of  religion.  That  Sesostris,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  should  have  so  entirely  overcome  the  prejudices  of  a  superstitious  people,  as 
to  be  able  to  fit  out  four  hundred  ships  of  foi*ce,  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  besides  aoother 
fleet  which  he  had  in  the  Mediterranean,  appears  to  be  extremely  improbable. 
Armaments  of  such  magnitude  would  require  the  utmost  efibiis  of  a  great  and  loog- 
established  maritime  power.  2.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus,  who  inquired 
with  the  most  persevering  diligence  into  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt,  and  who  re- 
ceived all  the  information  concerning  it  which  the  priests  of  Memphis,  Heliopolis, 
and  Thebes  could  communicate,  Herodot.  edit.  Wesselingii,  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  although 
he  relates  the  history  of  Sesostris  at  some  length,  does  not  mention  his  conquest  of 
India.  Lib.  ii.  c.  102,  etc.  That  tale,  it  is  probable^  was  invented  in  the  period 
between  the  age  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  from  whom  we  re- 
ceive a  particular  detail  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Sesostris.  His  account  rests 
entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests;  and  Diodorus  himself  not  only 
gives  it  as  bis  general  opinion,  ^'  that  many  things  which  they  related,  flowed  ralbei 
from  a  desire  to  promote  the  honour  of  their  country,  than  from  attention  to  truth," 
lib.  i.  p.  34.  edit.  Wesselinsii,  Amst.  1746;  but  takes  particular  notice  that  the 
Egyptian  priests,  as  well  as  the  Greek  writers,  differ  widely  from  one  another  in 
the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  actions  of  Sesostns,  lib.  i.  p.  62.  3.  Though 
Diodorus  asserts,  that  in  relating  the  history  of  Sesostris  he  had  studied  to  select 
what  appeared  to  him  most  probable,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  monuments  of  that 
monarch  still  remaining  in  Egypt,  he  has  admitted  into  his  narrative  many  marvel- 
lous circumstances,  which  render  the  whole  extremely  suspicious.  The  father  of 
Sesostris,  as  he  relates,  collected  all  the  male  children  who  were  bom  in  Egypt  on 
the  same  day  with  his  son,  in  order  that  they  might  be  educated  together  with  hini. 
conformable  to  a  mode  which  he  prescribed  with  a  view  of  prepaiine  them  as  proper 
instruments  to  cairy  into  execution  the  great  undertakings  for  which  he  destined 
Sesostris.  Accordingly,  when  Sesostris  set  out  upon  his  Indian  expedition,  which. 
from  circumstances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  must  have  been  about  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  his  youthful  associates  are  said  to  naTe 
been  still  alive,  and  were  intrusted  with  high  command  in  his  army.  But  if  wc 
apply  to  the  examination  of  this  story  the  certain  principles  of  political  arithmetic, 
it  18  evident,  that  if  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  male  children  bom  on  the 
same  day  with  Sesostris  were  alive  when  his  areat  expedition  commenced,  the 
number  of  children  bora  in  Egypt  on  each  day  of  the  year  must  have  been  at  least 
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ten  thousand,  and  the  population  of  the  kingdom  must  hare  exceeded  sixty  miUions ; 
G<^et,  Origine  des  Loix,  dcs  Arts,  etc.  torn.  ii.  p.  12,  etc.  a  number  Uir  beyond 
the  hounds  of  credibility,  in  a  kingdom  which,  from  the  acpurate  calculations  of 
M.  d'AnvtUe,  Memoire  sur  TEsypte  Anc.  et  Modeme,  p.  23,  etc.  does  not  contain 
more  than  two  thousand  one  hundred  square  leagues  of  habitable  country.  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emp.  vol.  t.  p.  348.  Another  marvellous  particular 
is  the  description  of  a  ship  of  cedar,  four  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length,  covered 
on  the  outside  with  gold,  and  on  the  inside  with  silver,  which  Sesostris  consecrated 
to  the  deity  who  was  the  chief  object  of  worship  at  Thebes.  Lib.  i.  p.  67.  Such 
too  is  the  account  he  giyes  of  the  Egyptian  army,  in  which,  beside  six  hundred 
thousand  infantry  and  twenty-four  thousand  cavalry,  there  were  twenty-seven 
thousand  armed  chariots.  Ibid.  p.  64.  4.  These  and  other  particulars  appeared 
so  far  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  the  sound  understanding  of  Strabo 
the  geographer  rejected,  without  hesitation,  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  expedition 
of  Sesostris ;  and  he  not  only  asserts,  in  the  most  explicit  tei'ms,  that  this  monarch 
never  entered  India,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007,  G.  edit.  Casaub.  Amst.  1707;  but  he  ranka 
what  has  been  related  concerning  his  operations  in  that  country  with  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  p.  1007,  D.  1009^  B.  The  philosophical  historian 
of  Alexander  the  great  seems  to  have  entertained  the  aame  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  exploits  of  Sesos|ris  in  India.  Hist*  Ind.  c.  5.  Arrian,  Ezped.  Alex.  edit. 
Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1704.  What  slender  information  concerning  Inaia  or  its  inhalo- 
lants,  Herodotus  had  received,  seems  to  have  been  derived,  not  from  the  Egyptiana, 
but  from  the  Persians,  lib.  iii.  c.  105;  which  renders  it  probable,  that  in  his  time 
there  was  little  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India.  If  Reland  be  well  founded* 
in  his  opinion,  that  many  of  the  words  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  Indian  are 
really  Persian,  we  may  conclude  that  there  was  an  early  intercourse  between  Persi» 
and  India,  of  which  hardly  any  trace  remains  in  history.  Reland.  Dissert,  de  Yeleri 
Lingua  Indie,  ap.  Dissert.  Miscel.  vol.  i.  p.  209. 

Non  n.  SacT.  I.  p.  510. 

When  we  consider  the  extent  and  effects  of  the  Pheaician  commerce,  the  scant]^ 
information  concerning  it  which  we  receive  from  ancient  writers  must,  on  a  first 
view,  appear  surprising.  But  when  we  recolleet  that  all  the  Greek  historians,  He- 
rodotus excepted,  who  give  any  account  of  the  Phenicians,  published  their  works 
long  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  great,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
at  their  not  having  entered  into  mmute  detaib  with  respect  to  a  trade  which  was 
then  removed  to  new  seats,  and  carried  on  in  other  channels.  But  the  power  and 
opulence  of  T^re,  in  the  prosperous  age  of  its  commerce,  must  have  attracted^ 
general  attention.  In  the  propnecies  oi  Ezekiel;  who  flourished  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  fall  of  Tyre,  there  is  the  most  particubr  account  of  the  na- 
ture and  variety  of  its  commercial  transactions  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
writer,  and  which  conveys,  at  the  samo  time,  a  magnificent  idea  of  the  extensive' 
power  of  that  state.   Gh.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

NoTB  m.  Sbct.  I.  p.  5i2. 

The  account  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Herodotus  is 
curious,  and  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  some  public  record,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him.  According  to  it  the  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  twenty 
satrapys,  or  governments.  The  tribute  levied  from  each  is  specified,  amounting  in 
all  to  1 4,560  Euboean  ulents,  which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  reckons  to  be  equal  to 2,807,437/. 
sterling  money ,  a  sum  extremely  small  for  the  revenue  of  the  great  kins,  and  which 
ill  accords  with  many  facts,  concerning  the  riches,  magnificence,  and  luxury  of  the- 
east,  that  occur  in  ancient  authors. 

NoTiIY.  SicT.  I.  p.  513. 

Major  Rennell,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoir,  has  traced^  from  very  im- 
perfect materials,  the  routes  by  which  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  and  Nadir  Shah 
penetrated  into  India,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  does  honour  to  his  discern- 
ment, and  displays  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge,  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
geography  of  tnat  country.    His  researches  he  has  fllustrated  by  an  additional  map. 
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To  tliese  I  must  refer  my  readers.  Nor  arc  they  to  consider  his  laborious  in? esli- 
gation  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity ;  the  geography  of  that  fertile  and  extensive 
region  of  India,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  *  Panjab;  with  which  we  arc  at  pr^s^ 
little  acquainted,  may  soon  become  very  interesting.  If,  on  the  ®°®  ™l^'  ^^' 
fuTO  fouodalion  on  which  the  British  empire  in  India  seems  to  be  establisbed,  bj 
the  successful  teimtnation  of  the  late  war,  remains  unshaken;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Seiks,  a  confederacy  of  several  independent  slates,  shall  continue  to  extend  iheir 
dominions  with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  have  advanced  since  the  b^inning  of 
the  current  century;  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  enterprisirwe  commercial  spini 
of  the  one  people,  and  the  martial  ardour  of  the  other,  who  stiU  retain  the  activity 
and  ardour  natural  to  men  in  the  eailiest  ages  of  social  union,  may  give  rise  to  events 
of  the  greatest  moment.  The  frontiers  of  the  two  sUtes  are  approaching  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  the  territories  of  the  Seiks  havipg  reached  to  me 
westeni  bank  of  the  river  Jumnah,  while  those  of  the  Nabob  of  Gudc  stretch  along 
its  eastern  bank.  This  Nabob,  the  ally  or  tributary  of  the  East  India  cwnpany ,  is 
supported  by  a  brigade  of  the  Bengal  anny,  constantly  stotioned  on  his  western 
frontier.  Reii.  Mem.Introd.p.czvi.  In  a  position  so  contiguous,  rivalry  for  power, 
interference  of  interest,  and  innumerable  other  causes  of  jealousy  and  discord,  can 
hardly  fail  of  terminating,  sooner  or  later,  in  open  hostility.  The  Seiks  possess  Uie 
whole  Soubah  of  Lahore,  the  principal  part  of  Moultan,  and  the  w^tem  part  of 
Delhi.  The  dimensions  of  this  tract  are  about  400  British  miles  from  N.  W.  to  b.  t . 
vaiyii^  in  breadth  from  320  to  150  mUes.  Their  capiul  city  is  Lalioi  e.  Little  is 
known  concerning  their  government  and  political  maxims ;  but  they  are  rq>rcsenlcd 
as  mild.  In  their  mode  of  making  war,  they  are  unquestionably  savage  and  cruel. 
Their  army  consists  almost  entirely  of  horse;  of  which  they  can  bring  at  l^t 
100,000  into  the  field.  Maj.  Ren.  Mem.  2d  ediu  Introd.  p.  cxxi.  cxxn.  and  p.  36^. 
See  also  Mr.  Graufurd's  Sketches,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  etc. 

NotbV.  Sect.  L  p.  514. 

It  is  surprising  that  Alexander  did  not  receive,  in  the  pix>vinces  contiinious  lo 
India,  such  an  account  of  the  periodical  rains  in  that  country,  as  to  show  nim  the 
impropriety  of  carrying  on  miulary  operations  there,  while  these  continued.  His 
expedition  into  India  commenced  towards  the  end  of  spring,  Arrian,  lib.  iv.  c.  22. 
when  the  inins  were  already  begun  in  the  mountains  from  which  all  the  rivers  in 
the  Panjab  flow,  and  of  course  they  must  have  been  considerably  swelled  before  be 
arrived  on  their  banks,  Rennell,  p.  268.  He  passed  the  Hydaspes  at  midsummer, 
about  the  height  of  the  rainy  season*  In  a  country  through  which  so  many  large 
rivers  i*na,  an  army  on  service  at  this  time  of  the  year  must  have  aufiered  greatly. 
An  accurate  description  of  the  nature  of  the  rains  and  inundations  in  ^is  part  of 
India,  is  given  by  Arrian,  lib.  v..  c.  9.  and  one  still  fullei*  may  be  found  in  btraho, 
lib.  XV.  1013.  It  was  of  what  they  suffered  by  these  that  Alexander  s  soldiers 
complained,  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1021,  D.  and  not  without  reason,  as  it  had  rained  inces- 
santly during  seventy  days.  Diod.  Sicul.  xvii.  e.  94.  A  circumstance  which  marb 
the  accuracy  with  which  Alexander  s  offices  had  attended  to  every  thing  in  that 
part  of  India,  deserves  notice.  Aristobulus,  in  his  Journal,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, observes  that,  though  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  countrj 
near  to  them,  in  the  plains  oeiow  not  so  much  as  a  shower  Ml.     Strabo,  lib.  xr. 

L1013,  B.  1015,  B.  Major  Rennell  was  informed  by  a  person  of  character,  wli  > 
1  resided  in  this  district  of  India,  which  is  now  seldom  visited  by  Europenns,  that 
during  great  part  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  or  at  least  in  the  months  of  Jufy,  August, 
and  part  of  ^ptember,  which  is  the  rainy  season  in  most  other  parts  oTlndia,  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  is  generally  clouded,  but  no  rain  luUs,  except 
very  near  the  sea .  Indeed,  very  few  showers  fall  during  the  whole  season.  Captaie 
Hamilton  rdates,  that  when  he  visited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  hlUn  for  three  years 
before.  Memoirs,  p.  288.  Tamerlane,  who,  by  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  bis  govern- 
ment to  India,  haa  the  means  of  being  well  informed  concerning  the  nature  of  tbe 
country,  avoided  the  error  of  Alexander,  and  made  his  Indian  campaign  duriog 
the  dry  season.  As  Nadir  Shah,  bocfc  ^ben  he  invaded  India,  a.  d.  17S8,  and  in 
his  return  next  year,  marched  thnovefc  ithe  same  countries  with  Alexander,  aoti 
nearly  in  the  same  line  of  directioBL  wt^-iing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  tb** 
persevering  ardour  of  the  Man  A—  r^queror,  than  the  description  of  the  diffi- 
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Gulties  wbicli  Nadir  Sbab  had  to  surmount,  and  the  hardships  which  bis  army 
endured.  Though  possessed  of  absolute  power  and  iinmeose  wealth,  and  distin- 
euisbed  no  less  by  ci^cat  talents  than  long  experience  in  the  conduct  of  war,  he  had 
tne  mortification  to  lose  a  great  part  of  his  troops  in  crossing  the  nvers  of  the  Pan  jab, 
in  penetrating  throqgh  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  India,  and  iu  conflicts  with 
the  fierce  natives  inhabiting  the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  An  interesting  account  of  his  retreat  and  sufferings  is 
given  in  the  IVferaoirs  of  Khojeb  Abdulkurren,  a  Cashmerian  of  distinction,  who 
served  in  his  army. 

Note  VI.  Sbct.  I.  p.  515. 

That  a  fleet  so  numerous  shoulc)  have  been  collected  in  such  a  short  time,  is  apt 
to  appear,  at  first  sight,  incredible.  Arrian,  however,  assures  us,  that  in  specifying 
this  number,  be  followed  Ptolqmy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whose  authority  he  considered 
to  be  of  the  greatest  weight,  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  3ut  as  the  Panjab  country  is  full  of 
navigable  rivers,  on  which  all  the  intercourse  among  the  natives  was  carried  on,  it 
abounded  with  vessels  ready  constructed  to  the  conqueror  s  hands,  so  that  he  might 
easily  collect  that  number.  If  we  could  give  credit  to  the  account  of  the  invasion 
of  India  by  Semiramis,  no  fewer  than  four  thousand  vessels  were  assembled  in  the 
Indus  to  oppose  her  fleet.  Piod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  c.  74.  It  is  remarkable  that  when 
Mahmoud  ot  Gazna  invaded  India,  a  fleet  was  collected  on  the  Indus  to  oppose 
him,  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  vessels.  We  learn  fix)m  the  Ayeen  Akber^, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India  still  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communi- 
cation ifilh  each  other  by  water ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Circar  of  Tatta  alone  have 
not  less  M^an  forty  thousand  vessels  of  various  constrpctions.    Yol.  ii.  p.  143. 

Note  VIL  Sbct.  I.  p.  545. 

All  these  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Indian  History  of  Arrian,  a  work  different 
from  that  already  meqtioped,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  treatises  transmitted  to 
us  froni  antiquity.  The  first  part  of  it  consists  of  extracts  from  the  account  given 
by  Nearpbus  of  tbe  climate  and  soil  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives.  The 
second  contains  that  ofllcei 's  journal  of  his  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to 
the  bottom  of  tbe  Persian  gulf.  -  The  perusal  of  it  eives  rise  to  several  observations. 
1 .  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Nearchus,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Aristobulus,  nor  even 
Anian,  once  mentions  the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  proceed  from  their 
being  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus  was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of 
evprv  Greek  who  had  any  pretensions  to  literature.  It  was  probably  occasioned 
by  tne  r^sons  which  they  had  to  distrust  the  veracity  of  Scylax«  of  which  I  have 
already  taken  notice.  Accordingly,  in  a  speech  which  Arrian  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Alexander,  he  asserts  that,  except  Bacchus,  he  was  the  fii-st  who  had  passed  the 
Indus ;  which  implies  that  he  dbbelieved  what  is  related  concerning  Scylax,  and 
was  not  acquainted  with  what  Darius  Hystaspes  is  said  to  have  done»in  order  to 
subject  that  part  of  India  to  the  Persian  crown.  Arrian,  vii.  c.  10.  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  ny  Megasthenes,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  India.  He  asserts 
that,  except  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  to  whose  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is  astonished 
that  he  should  have  given  any  credit,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007,  D.  Alexander  was  the  fint 
who  had  invaded  India;  Aman,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  5.  We  are  informed  by  Arrian, 
that  the  Assacani,  and  other  people  who  oossessed  that  country  which  is  now  called 
the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  paid  tribute,  nrst  to  the  Assyrians,  and  afterwards  to  tbe 
Medes  and  Persians ;  Hist.  Indie,  c.  i.  As  all  tbe  fertile  provinces  on  the  noith- 
west  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to  be  part  of  India,  it  is  probable  that 
what  was  levied  from  th^m  is  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  tribute-roll^  fro^  which 
Herodotus  drew  bis  account  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Persian  empire,  a^d  that 
nope  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Indus  were  ever  subject  to  the  kipgs  of 
Persia.  2.  lliis  vovage  of  Nearchus  affords  some  striking  instances  of  the  imperfect 
knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  any  navigation  different  from  that  to  which 
Lbey  ifere  accustomed  in  the  Mediteiranean.  Though  the  enterpiising  genius  and 
e^rged  views  of  Alexander  prompted  him  to  attempt  opening  an  intercourse  by  sea, 
between  India  and  his  Persian  dominions,  yet  both  he  and  Nearchus  knew  so  little 
of  the  ocean  which  diey  wished  to  explore,  as  to  be  apprehensive  that  it  might  be 
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found  impossible  to  naTigate  it,  on  account  of  impervious  straits,  or  otber  obstacles. 
Hist.  Iodic,  c.  20.  Q.  Curt.  lib.  ix.  c.  9.  Wben  the  fleet  arrived  near  tbe  mouth  of 
the.  Indus,  the  astonishment  excited  by  tbe  extraordinary  flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  a  phenomenon,  according  to  Arrian,  with  which  Alexander  and  his 
soldiers  were  unacquainted,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  is  another  proof  of  their  ignorance  in 
maritime  science.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  at  their  astonishment, 
as  tbe  tides  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  did  not  extend.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
the  Romans  carried  their  victorious  ai*ms  into  the  countries  situated  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  or  on  the  seas  that  communicate  with  it,  this  new  phenomenon  of  the  tides 
was  an  object  of  wonder  and  terror  to  them.  Caesar  describes  the  amazement  of  his 
soldiers  at  a  spring-tide,  which  greatly  damaged  the  fleet  with  which  he  invaded 
Britain,  and  acknowledges  that  it  was  an  appearance  with  which  they  were 
unacquainted;  Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  iv.  c.  29.  The  tides  on  tbe  coast  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  are  remarkably  high,  and  the  efiects  of  them  very  great,  especially  that 
sudden  and  abrupt  influx  of  the  tide  into  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  narrow  straits, 
which  is  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  '  the  bore,'  and  is  accurately  described  by 
major  Rennel,  Introd.  xxiv.  Mem.  278.  In  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei,  p.  26.  these 
high  tides  are  mentioned,  and  the  description  of  them  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
bore.  A  very  exaggerated  account  of  the  tides  in  the  Indian  ocean  is  given  by  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  c.  25.  Major  Rennell  seems  to  think,  that  Alexander  and  his 
followers  could  not  be  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  tbe  tides, 
as  Herodotus  bad  informed  the  Greeks,  ^*  that  in  the  Red  sea  there  was  a  regular  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  every  day ; "  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  This  ia  all  the  explanation  of  that 
phenomenon  given  by  Herodotus.  But  among  the  ancients  there  occur  instances 
of  inattention  to  facts,  related  by  respectable  authors,  which  appear  surprising  in 
modem  times.  Though  Herodotus,  as  I  have  just  now  observed,  gave  an  account 
of  tbe  voyage  performed  by  Scylax  at  considerable  length,  neither  Alexander  nor 
his  historians  take  any  notice  of  that  event.  I  shall  afterwai*ds  have  occasion  to 
mention  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  inattention  of  later  writers  to  an  accurate 
description  which  Herodotus  had  given  of  the  Caspian  sea.  From  these,  and  other 
similar  instances  which  might  have  been  produced,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  slight 
mention  of  the  regular  flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  tbe  Red  sea,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  rejecting,  as  incredible,  Arrian*s  account  of  the  surprise  of  Alexander  s  soldiers 
when  they  nrst  beheld  the  extraordinary  efiects  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 
3.  The  course  of  Neai*cbus's  voyage,  the  promontories,  the  creeks,  the  rivers,  the 
cities,  the  mountains^  which  came  successively  in  his  view,  are  so  clearly  described, 
and  the  distances  of  such  as  were  most  worthy  of  notice  are  so  distinctly  marked, 
that  M.  d'Anville,  by  comparing  these  with  the  actual  position  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  best  accounts  of  it,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  has  been  able  to 
point  out  most  of  the  places  which  Nearcbus  mentions,  with  a  decree  of  certainly 
which  does  as  much  honour  to  the  veracity  of  tbe  Grecian  navigator,  as  to  the 
industry,  learning,  and  penetration  of  tbe  r  rench  geographer.  M^m.  de  Litterat. 
tom.  XXX.  p.  132,  etc. 

In  modern  times,  tbe  Red  sea  is  a  name  appropriated  to  the  Arabian  gulf;  but  the 
ancients  denominated  the  ocean  which  stretches  from  that  gulf  to  India,  the  Ery- 
thraean sea,  from  king  Erythras,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  the  name, 
which  in  the  Greek  language  signifies  red.  From  this  casual  meaning  of  tbe  word, 
it  came  to  be  believed,  that  it  was  of  a  different  colour  from  other  seas,  and  conse- 
quently of  more  dangerous  navigation. 

NoTB  Vin.  Sect.  L  p.  518. 

Alexander  was  so  intent  on  rendering  this  union  of  his  subjects  complete,  that 
after  his  death  there  was  found  in  his  tablets  or  commentaries,  among  other 
magnificent  schemes  which  he  meditated,  a  resolution  to  build  several  new  cities, 
some  in  Asia,  and  some  in  Europe,  and  to  people  those  in  Asia  with  Europeans,  and 
those  in  Europe  with  Asiatics,  "that,"  says  the  historian,  "by  intermarriages, 
and  exchange  of  good  offices,  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  great  continents  might  be 
gradually  moulded  into  a  similarity  of  sentiments,  and  become  attached  to  each  other 
with  mutual  affection.*'     Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.  , 

The  oriental  historians  have  mingled  the'  little  that  they  know  concerning  the 
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transactions  of  European  nations,  particularly  concerning  the  reisn  of  Alexander  the 
^at,  and  his  conquest  of  Persia,  with  so  many  fabulous  and  incredible  circumstances, 
that  hardly  any  attention  is  due  to  them.  Though  they  misrepresented  every  event 
in  his  life,  they  entertained  an  bieh  idea  of  his  great  power,  distinguishing  nim  by 
the  appellation  of  *•  Elscander  Dhulcamein,*  i.  e.  the  Uwo-homed,*  in  allusion  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  which,  accordine  to  them,  reached  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  earth.  Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient,  article Escander.  Anc. 
Univ.  Hist.  vol.  v.  8vo.  edit.  p.  433.  Richardson  s  Dissert,  prefixed  to  his  Dictionary 
of  the  Persian  and  Arabic,  p.  xii.  Whether  the  historians  of  Indostan  have  given 
an  account  of  Alexander  s  invasion  of  India  with  ereater  accuracy,  cannot  be  known, 
until  some  of  their  works,  written  in  the  Sansxreet,  are  translated.  That  some 
traditional  knowledge  of  Alexanders  invasion  of  India  is  still  preserved  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  is  manifest  from  several  circumstances.  The 
rajahs  of  Cbitore,  who  are  esteemed  the  most  ancient  establishment  of  Hindoo 
Princes,  and  the  noblest  of  the  Rajabpout  tribes,  boast  of  their  descent  from  Porus, 
famous  as  well  in  the  east  as  in  the  west  for  his  gallant  opposition  to  the  Macedonian 
conqueror.  Orme's  Fragm.  p.  5.  Major  Rennel  has  informed  me,  by  accounts 
lately  received  from  India,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  testimonies,  that  in  the 
country  of  Kuttore,  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  a  people  who  claimed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Alexander  s  followers  were  existing  when  Tamerlane 
invaded  that  province.  In  Bijore,  a  country  more  to  the  west  m  the  same  district, 
the  Bazira  of  Alexander,  there  is  a  tribe  at  this  day  which  traces  its  origin  to  certain 
persons  left  there  by  the  conqueror  when  he  passed  through  that  province.  Both 
Abul  Fazel,  and  Soojah  Rae,  an  eastern  historian  of  good  reputation,  report  this 
tradition  without  any  material  variation.  The  latter,  indeed,  adds,  tliat  these 
Europeans,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  continued  to  preserve  that  ascendancy  over  their 
neighbours,  which  their  ancestors  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  when  they  first 
settled  here.  Although  we  should  reject  this  pedigree  as  false,  yet  the  bare  claim 
argues  the  belief  of  the  natives,  for  which  there  must  have  been  some  foundation, 
that  Alexander  Qot  only  conquered  Bijore,  but  also  transferred  that  conquest  to  some 
of  his  own  countrymen.  Rennell,  Mem.  2d  edit.  p.  162.  The  people  of  Bijore 
had  likewise  an  high  idea  of  Alexanders  extensiye  authority;  ana  they,  too, 
denominated  him  the  *  two-homed,*  agreeably  to  the  striking  emblem  of  power  in 
all  the  eastern  languages.  Ayeen  Akbery,  xi.  p.  194.  Many  instances  of  this 
emblem  being  used,  will  occur  to  every  person  accustomed  to  read  the  sacred 
scriptures. 

Note  IX.  Sbct.  I.  p.  518. 

It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  Alexander  built  only  two 
cities  in  India,  Nicsea,  and  Bucephalia,  situated  on  the  Hydaspes,  the  modem  Che- 
lum,  and  that  Graterus  superintended  the  building  of  both.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
Arrian,  lib.  v.  c.  ult.  that  he  built  a  third  city  on  the  Acesines,  now  the  Jenaub, 
under  the  direction  of  Hephsstion :  and  if  it  was  bis  object  to  retain  the  command 
of  the  country,  a  place  of  strength  on  some  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  of  the  Hy- 
daspes seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  that  purpose.  This  part  of  India  has  been 
so  little  visited  in  modern  times,  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  with  precision  the 
situation  of  these  cities.  If  P.  Tiessenthaler  were  well  founded  in  his  conjecture, 
that  the  river  now  called  Rauvee  is  the  Acesines  of  Arrian,  Bernoulli,  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
it  is  probable  that  this  city  was  built  somewhere  near  Lehore,  one  of  the  most 
important  stations  in  that  part  of  India,  and  reckoned  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  to  be  a 
city  of  very  hi^h  antiquity.  But  major  Rennel,  in  my  opinion,  gives  good  reasons 
for  supposing  the  Jenaub  to  be  the  Acesines  of  the  ancients. 

Note  X.  Sect.  I.  p.  519. 

The  religious  scruples  which  prevented  the  Persians  from  making  any  royage  by 
sea,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny  relates  of  one  of  the  Magi,  who  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  from  Tridates  to  the  emperor  Nero,  **  Navfgare  noluerat,  quoniam 
exspuere  in  maria,  aliisque  mortalium  necessitatibiu  violare  naturam  eam,  fas  nou 
putant ;"  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxx.  c.  2.  This  aversion  to  the  sea  they  carried  so  far, 
that,  according  to  the  observation  of  a  well-informed  historian,  there  was  not  a 
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city  of  anv  note  in  their  empire  built  upon  the  seacoast ;  Ammian.  Marpel.  lib.  xxiii. 
c.  6.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Hyde,  how  intimately  these  ideas  were  connected  with 
the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster;  Eel.  Yet.  Pers.  cap.  vi.  In  all  the  wars  qf  the  Persians 
with  Greece,  the  fleets  of  the  great  king  consisted  entirely  of  ships Tumished  by  the 
Pheniciaos,  Syrians,  the  conquered  proyincet  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  is&nds 
adjacent.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  oiculus  mention  the  auota  furnished  by  each 
country^  in  order  to  compose  the  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  ships  with  which  Xerxes 
inyaded  Greece,  and  among  these  there  is  not  one  belonging  to  Persia.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  proper  to  obser?e,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  ^hose  authority 
is  unexceotionahle  with  rM;ard  to  this  point,  Aiiabigines,  a  son  of  Darius,  acted 
as  admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  had  several  satraps  of  high  rank  under  his 
command,  and  both  Persians  and  Medes  served  as  soldiers  on  board  it ;  Herod, 
lib.  vii.  c.  96,  97.  By  what  motives,  or  what  authority,  tbey  were  induced  to 
act  in  this  manner,  I  cannot  explain.  From  some  religious  scruples,  sunilar  to 
those  of  the  Persians,  many  of  the  natives  of  Indostan,  in  our  own  time,  refuse  to 
embark  on  board  a  ship,  and  to  serve  at  sea;  and  yet,  on  some  occasions,  the 
sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  European  powers  have  got  the  better  of  these  scruples. 

NoTK  XI.  SacT.l.  p.  519. 

M.  le  baron  de  Sainte-Groix,  in  hb  ingenious  and  learned  Griticjue  des  Historiens 
d* Alexandre  le  Grand,  p.  96.  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  cities  wnich  Alexander  is  said  to  have  built.  Plutarch  de  Fort. 
Alex,  affirms  that  he  founded  no  fewer  than  seventy.  It  appears  from  many  pas- 
sages in  ancient  authors,  that  the  building  of  cities,  or,  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  same,  the  establishment  of  fortified  stations,  was  the  mode  of  maintaining  their 
authority  in  the  conquered  nations,  adopted  not  only  by  Alexander,  hut  by  his 
successors.  Selcucus  and  Antiochus,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian 
empire  became  subject,  were  no  less  remarkable  lor  founding  new  cities  than  Alex- 
anaer,  and  these  citi.es  seemed  fully  to  have  answered  the  purposes  of  the  founders, 
as  they  effectually  prevented,  as  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  observe,  the 
revolt  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Though  the  Greeks,  animated  with  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  their  native  country,  refused  to  settle  in  the  Persian  empire  while 
under  the  dominion  of  its  native  monarchs,  even  when  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
great  advantage,  as  M.  de  Sainte-Groix  remarks,  the  case  became  perfectly  difiqreot, 
when  that  empire  was  subjected  to  their  own  dominion,  and  toey  settled  there, 
not  as  subjects,  but  as  masteiv.  Both  Alexander  and  his  successors  discovered 
much  discernment  in  choosins  the  situation  of  the  cities  which  they  built.  Seleu- 
cia,  which  Seleucus  founded^  is  a  striking  instance  of  this,  and  became  hardly 
inferior  to  Alexandria  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  wealth,  and  in  importance; 
Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  M.  d'Auville,  Mdm.  de  Litt^rat.  xxx. 

Note  XH.  Sbct.  I.  p.  520. 

It  ia  from  Justin  we  receive  the  slender  knowledge  we  have  of  the  pin^ress  which 
Seleucus  made  in  India,  lib.  xv.  c.  4.  But  we  cannot  rely  on  his  evidence,  unless 
when  it  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  authors.  Phitarch  seems  to  assert 
that  Seleucus  had  penetrated  far  into  India ;  but  that  respectable  writer  is  more 
eminent  for  his  discemment  of  characters,  and  his  happy  selection  of  those  circum- 
stances vrfaich  mark  and  discriminate  them,  than  for  the  accuracy  of  his  historical 
researches.  PUny,  whose  authority  is  of  greater  weight,  seems  to  consider  it  as 
certain,  that  Seleucus  had  carried  his  arms  into  districts  of  India  which  Alexander 
never  visited;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  The  passage  in  which  this  is  mentioned 
is  somewhat  obscure;  but  it  seems  to  imi^y  that  Seleucus  had  marched  from  the  Hv- 
phasis  to  the  Hysudrus,  from  thence  to  PaUbothra,  and  from  that  to  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Ganges.  The  distances  of  the  principal  stations  in  this  march  are  marked,  the  whole 
amounting  to  2244  Roman  miles.  In  this  sense  M.  Bayer  understands  the  words  of 
Pliny ;  Histor.  Resni  Gnecorum  Bactriani,  p.  37.  But  to  me  it  appears  highly  impro- 
bable, that  the  Indian  expedition  of  Seleucus  could  have  continued  so  long  as  to  aUoir 
time  for  operaiions  of  such  extent.  If  Seleucus  had  advanced  as  far  into  India  as 
the  mouth  of  Ibe  Ganges,  the  ancients  must  have  had  a  more  accurale  knowledge 
of  that  pait  of  the  country  than  they  seem  6ver  to  have  possessed. 
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NotbXIIL  Sbct.  L  p.  521. 

Major  Renneli  gives  a  magnificent  idea  of  this  bv  informing  us,  lliat  *'  the  Ganges, 
after  it  has  escaped  from  the  mountainous  tract  in  which  it  had  wandered  above 
eight  hundred  miles,'*  Mem.  p.  233,  V  receives  in  its  course  through  the  pkina 
eleven  rivers^  some  of  them  as  large  as  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the 
Thames,  besides  as  many  more  of  lesser  note/*    P.  257. 

Note  XIV.  Sbct.  L  p.  521.. 

In  fixing  the  position  of  Palibothra,  I  have  ventured  to  differ  from  major  Renneli, 
and  I  venture  to  do  so  with  diffidence.  According  to  Sti^abo,  Palibothra  was  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  another  river;  lib.  zy.  p.  1028,  A.  Arrian  is 
still  more  explicit.  He  places  Palibothra  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Erra- 
naboas,  tlie  last  of  whicn  he  describes  as  less  than  the  Ganges  of  Indus,  but  greater 
than  any  other  known  river ;  Hist.  Ind.  c.  10.  This  description  of  its  situation 
corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  Allahabad.  P.  Roudier,  to  whose  observations  the 
geography  of  India  is  much  indebted,  says  that  the  Sumna,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Ganges,  appeared  to  him  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  river ;  d'Anville,  Antiq. 
de  1  inde,  p.  53.  Allahabad  is  the  name  which  was  given  to  that  city  by  the  em- 
peror Akbar,  who  erected  a  strong  fortress  there ;  an  elegant  delineation  of  which 
is  published  by  Mr.  Hodges,  N".  IV.  of  his  Select  Views  in  India.  Its  ancient 
name,  by  which  it  is  still  known  among  the  Hindoos,  is  *  Praeg^*  or  '  Piyag,*  and 
the  people  of  the  district  arc  called  'Praegi/  which  bears  a  near  resemblance  to 
Prasii,  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Palibothra  was  the  capital ; 
P.  Tiessenthaler,  Remouilli,  torn.  i.  p.  223.  D'Anville,  p.  56.  Allahabad  is  such 
a  noted  seat  of  Hindoo  devotion,  that  it  is  denominated  '  The  king  of  worshipped 
places;'  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.  ^*The  territory  around  it,  to  the  extent  of 
forty  miles,  is  deemed  holy  ground.  The  Hindoos  believe,  that  when  a  man  dies 
in  this  place,  whatever  he  wishes  for  he  will  obtain  in  his  next  regeneration. 
Ahhough  they  teach  that  suicide  in  ge(^eral  will  be  punished  wi.th  torments  here- 
after, yet  they  consider  it  as  meritorious  for  a  man  to  kill  himself  at  Allahabad  ;" 
Ayeen  Akbery,  iii.  p.  256.  P.  Tiessenthaler  describes  the  yarious  objects  of  yene- 
ration  at  Allahabad,  which  are  still  visited  with  great  devotion  by  an  immense 
number  of  pilgrims;  Remouilli,  tom.  i.  p.  224.  From  all  these  circumstances,  we 
may  conclude  it  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
Palibothra  of  antiquity. 

Major  Rennel  has  been  induced  to  place  Palibothra  on  the  same  site  with  Patna, 
chiefly  by  two  considerations.  1.  From  having  learned  that  on  or  near  the  site  of 
Patna  stood  anciently  a  very  large  city  named  *  Patelpoother  or  Patalipputra,'  which 
nearly  resembles  the  ancient  name  of  Palibothra.  Although  there  is  not  now  a 
confluence  of  two  rivers  at  Patna,  he  was  informed  that  the  junction  of  the  Soane 
with  the  Ganges,  now  twenty-two  miles  above  Patna,  was  formerly  under  the  walls 
of  that  city.  The  rivers  of  India  sometimes  change  their  course  in  a  singular  manner, 
and  he  produces  some  remarkable  instances  of  it.  Rut  even  should  it  be  allowed, 
that  the  accounts  which  the  natives  give  of  this  variation  in  the  course  of  the 
Soane  were  perfectly  accurate,  I  question  whether  Arrian  s  description  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  Eiranaboas  be  applicable  to  that  nver,  certainly  not  so  justly  as  to  the 
Jumna.  2.  He  seems  to  nave  been  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  PUny's  Itine- 
rary, or  Tabic  of  Distances  from  Taxila  [the  modem  Attock]  to  the  nuMith  of  the 
Ganges;  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  yi.  c.  17.  Rut  the  disUnces  in  that  Itinerary  are  marked 
so  inaccurately,  and  in  some  instances  are  so  palpably  erroneous,  that  one  cannot 
found  upon  tuem  witli  much  security.  According  to  it,  Palibothra  is  situated 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
Ganges.  The  actual  distance,  however,  between  Allahabad  and  Patna  is  not  more 
than  two  hundred  Rritbh  miles.  A  disagreement  so  considerable  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  some  extraordinary  error  in  the  Itinerary,  on  that  the  point 
of  conflux  of  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges  Has  undei*gone  a  change.  For  the  former 
of  these  suppositions  there  is  no  authority,  as  far  as  I  know*  fi*om  any  manuscript, 
or  for  the'  tatier  from  any  tradition.  Major  Renneli  has  prodi^ced  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  suppose  the  site  of  Palibothra  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Patna  i 
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Memoires,  p.  49 — 54.  Some  of  the  objections  'which  might  be  made  to  this  sup- 
position he  has  foreseen,  and  endeaTOured  to  obviate ;  and  after  all  that  I  have 
added  to  them,  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a  geographical  discussion,  my  readers 
are  disposed  to  prefer  his  decision  to  mine. 

Note  XV.  Sect.  I.  p.  522. 

I  do  not  mention  a  short  inroad  into  India  bj  Antiochus  the  great,  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  posterior  to  the  mrasion  of  bis  ancestor  Seleucus. 
We  know  notbiog  more  of  this  transaction ,  than  that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finish- 
ing the  war  he  carried  on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria, 
entered  India,  and  concludmg  a  peace  with  Sophagasenus,  a  king  of  the  country, 
received  from  him  a  number  of  elephants,  and  a  sum  of  money ;  Polyb.  lib.  z. 
p.  597,  etc.  lib.  zi.  p.  651.  edit.  Casaub.  Justin,  lib.  zv.  c.  4.  Bayers  Hist.  Regn. 
Grocor.  Bactr.  p.  o9,  etc. 

Nora  XYI.  Sect.  I.  p.  523. 

A  fact  cursorily  related  by  Strabo,  and  which  has  escaped  the  inquisitive  industry 
of  M.  de  Guides,  coincides  remarkably  with  the  narrative  of  the  Chinese  writers, 
and  confirms  it.  The  Greeks,  he  says,  were  deprived  of  Bactriaby  tribes  or  hordes 
of  Scythian  Nomades  who  came  from  the  country  beyond  the  Jazarles,  and  are 
known  by  the  names  of  Asii,  Parsiani,  Tachari,  and  Sacarauli.  Strabo,  lib,  xt. 
p.  779,  A.  The  Nomades  of  the  ancients  were  nations  who,  like  the  Tartars,  sub- 
sisted entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  as  shepherds,  without  agriculture. 

NoTB  XYII.  Sbct.  I.  p.  524. 

As  the  distance  of  Arsinoe,  the  modern  Suez,  from  the  Nile,  is  considerably  Jess 
than  that  between  Berenice  and  Coptos,  it  was  by  this  route  that  aU  the  com- 
modities imported  into  the  Arabian  gulf  might  have  been  conveyed  with  most  expe>- 
dition  and  least  ezpense  into  Egypt.  But  ike  navigation  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  which 
even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  nautical  science  is  slbw  and  difficult,  was  in 
ancient  times  considered  by  the  nations  around  it  to  be  so  eztremely  perilous,  that 
it  led  them  to  ^ivesuch  names  to  several  of  its  promontories,  bays,  and  harbours,  as 
convey  a  slrikiu^  idea  of  the  impression  which  the  dread  of  this  danger  had  made 
upon  their  imagination.  The  entry  into  the  gulf  they  called  '  Babeimandet,*  the 
^ate  or  port  of  affliction.  To  a  harbour  not  far  distant,  they  gave  the  name '  Mete,* 
1.  e.  death.  A  headland  adjacent  they  called  *■  Gardefan,'  the  cape  of  burial.  Other 
denominations  of  similar  import  are  mentioned  by  the  author  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  information.  Bruce*s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  442,  etc.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  staple  of  Indian  trade  should  have  oeen  transfen*ed  from  the  northern 
eztreraity  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Berenice,  as  by  this  chance  a  dangerous  navigation 
was  greatly  shortened.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  that  induced 
Ptolemy  to  establish  the  port  of  communication  with  India  at  Berenice,  as  there 
were  other  harbours  on  the  Arabian  gulf  which  were  considerably  nearer  than  it  to 
the  Nile.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  ruin  of  Coptos  by  the  emperor  Dioclesian,  we 
are  informed  by  Abulfeda,Descript.  Egypt,  edit.  Michaelis.  d.  77,  that  Indian  com- 
modities were  conveyed  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  Nile  by  the  shortest  route,  viz.  from 
Gosseir,  probably  the  Philoteras  Portus  of  Ptolemy,  to  Cous,  the  Vicus  Apollinis,  a 
journey  of  four  days.  The  same  account  of  the  distance  was  given  by  the  natives  to 
Dr.  Pococke,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  87.  In  consequence  of  this,  Cous,  from  a  small  vil- 
lage, became  the  city  in  Upper  Egypt  next  in  maenitude  to  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo.  In 
process  of  time,  from  causes  which  I  cannot  explain,  the  trade  from  the  Red  sea  by 
Cosseir  removed  to  Kene,  farther  down  the  river  than  Cous.  Abulf.  p.  13.  77. 
P'Anville,  Egypte,  p.  i96--200.  In  modem  times,  all  the  commodities  of  India, 
imported  into  Egypt,  are  either  brought  by  sea  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  thence 
carried  on  camels  to  Cairo,  or  (are  conveyed  by  land-carriage  by  the  caravan  return* 
ing  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  224.  Vobiey,  i. 
p.  188,  etc.  This,  as  tar  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  is  a  complete  account  or  all 
the  different  routes  by  which  the  productions  of  the  east  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Nile,  from  the  first  opening  of  that  communication.  It  is  singular  that  P.  Sicard, 
M^m.  des  Missions  dans  le  Levant,  tom.  ii.  p.  157,  and  some  other  respectable 
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writers,  sbould  suppose  Gosseir  to  be  the  Berenice  founded  by  Ptolemy,  although 
Ptolemy  has  laid  down  its  latitude  at  23*  50',  and  Strabo  has  described  it  as  neady 
under  the  same  parallel  with  that  of  Syene,  lib.  ii.  p.  195,  D.  In  consequence  of 
this  mistake,  Pliny*s  computation  of  the  distance  between  Berenice  and  Coptos,  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty-ei^bt  miles,  has  been  deemed  erroneous.  Pococke,  p.  87.  But 
as  Pliny  not  only  menUons  the  total  distance,  but  names  the  different  nations  in 
the  journey,  and  specifies  the  number  of  miles  between  each  ;  and  as  the  Itinerary 
of  AuDtoninus  coincides  exactly  with  his  account,  D'Anvilie,  Egypte,  p.  2i,  there  is 
no  reason  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  it. 

Note  XVEI.  Sect.  I.  p.  524. 

Major  Rennell  is  of  opinion,  ^'  that  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  Egyptians  extended 
their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  even  sailed  up  the 
Ganges  to  Palibothra,'*  on  the  same  site,  according  to  him,  with  the  modem  Patna. 
Introd.  p.  xxxvi.  But  had  it  been  usual  to  sail  up  the  Ganges  as  high  as  Patna,  the 
interior  parts  of  India  must  have  been  belter  known  to  the  ancients  than  they  ever 
were,  and  they  would  not  have  continued  to  derive  their  information  concerning 
them  from  M^asthenes  alone.  Strabo  begins  his  description  of  India  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  He  requests  his  readers  to  peruse  with  indulgence  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  it,  as  it  was  a  country  very  remote,  and  few  persons  had  visited  it; 
and  of  these,  many  having  seen  only  a  small  part  of  the  country,  related  things 
either  from  hearsay,  or,  at  the  best,  what  they  had  hastily  remarked  while  they 
passed  through  it  in  the  course  of  military  service,  or  on  a  journey.  Strabo,  lib.  xv. 
p.  1005,  B.  He  takes  notice  that  few  of  the  traders  from  the  Arabian  gulf  ever 
reached  the  Ganges.  Ibid.  p.  1006,  C.  He  asserts,  that  the  Ganges  enters  the  sea 
by  one  mouth,  ibid.  p.  1011,  G;  an  error  into  which  he  could  not  have  fallen  if 
the  navigation  of  that  river  had  been  common  in  his  time.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
sailine  up  the  Ganges,  ibid.  p.  1010,  but  it  is  cursorily  in  a  single  sentence ;  whereas, 
if  such  a  considerable  inlana  voyage  of  above  four  hundred  miles  through  a  populous 
and  rich  country,  had  been  customary,  or  even  if  it  had  ever  been  performed  by 
the  Roman,  or  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  must  have  merited  a  particular  de- 
scription, and  must  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  similar  to  it  in  the  practice  of  navigation  among  the  ancients.  It  is  observed 
by  Arrian,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei,  that  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  route  to  India,  which  shall  be  mentioned  afterwards,  the 
commerce  with  that  country  was  carried  on  in  small  vcsseb  which  sailed  round 
evety  bay,  p.  32.  Ap.  Huds.  Geogr.  Min.  Vessels  of  such  light  construction,  and 
which  followed  this  mode  of  sailing,  were  ill  fitted  for  a  voyage  so  distant  as  that 
round  cape  Comorin,  and  up  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to  Patna.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  mercnants,  whom  Strabo  mentions  as  having  reached  the  Ganses,  may  have  tra- 
velled thither  by  land,  either  from  the  countries  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or 
from  some  part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that  the  navigation  up  the  Ganges,  of  which 
he  casually  takes  notice,  was  performed  by  the  natives  in  vessels  of  the  country.  This 
opinion  derives  some  confirmation  from  his  remarks  upon  the  bad  structure  of  the 
vessels  which  frequented  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean.  From  his  description  of 
them,  p.  1012,  C.  it  is  evident  they  were  vessels  of  the  country. 

Note  XIX.  Sect.  I.  p.  525. 

The  erroneous  ideas  of  many  intelligent  writers  of  antiquity  with  respect  to  the 
Caspian  sea,  though  well  known  to  every  man  of  letters,  are  so  remarkable,  and 
afford  such  a  strikmg  example  of  the  imperfeciion  of  their  geographical  knowledge, 
that  a  more  full  account  of  them  may  not  only  be  acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers, 
but,  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  various  routes  by  which  the  commodities  of  the 
east  were  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  into 
some  detail  couceming  their  various  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  matter,  i.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  Caspian  is  a  bay,  that  communicates  with  the  great  Northern 
ocean,  from  which  it  issues  at  first  by  a  narrow  straia,  and  then  expands  into  a  sea 
extending  in  breadth  five  hundred  stadia,  lib.  xi.  p.  773,  A.  A^ith  him  Pomponius 
Mela  agrees,  and  describes  the  strait  by  which  the  Caspian  is  connected  with  the 
ocean,  as  of  considerable  length,  and  so  narrow  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
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river,  lib.  iit.  c.  5.  Pliny  likewise  gives  a  timilur  description  of  it,  Nat.  Hi&t.  lib.  ti. 
c.  13.  In  the  aee  of  Ja»tinian,  this  opinion,  concerning  the  comraumcation  of  the 
Caspian  sea  with  the  ocean,  was  still  prevalent ;  Cosm.  Indicopl.  Topog.  Christ, 
lib.  ii.  p.  138,  C.  2.  Some  early  writers,  by  a  mistake  still  more  singolar',  have 
supposed  the  Caspian  sea  to  be  connected  with  the  Euxiiie.  Quintus  Curtitis, 
whose  ignorance  of  geography  is  notorious,  has  adopted  this  error,  lib.  vii.  c  7. 
3.  Arrian,  though  a  much  more  judicious  writer,  and  who,  by  residing  for  some 
time  in  the  Roman  province  of  Gappadocia,  of  which  he  was  governor,  might  have 
obtained  more  accurate  information,  declares  in  one  place  the  origin  of  th«  Caspian 
sea  to  be  still  unknown;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  connected  with  the 
Euxine,  or  with  the  great  Eastern  ocean  which  surrounds  India ;  lib.  vii.  c.  16. 
In  another  pbce  he  asserts,  that  there  was  a  communication  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Eastern  ocean ;  lib.  v.  c.  26.  These  errors  appear  more  extraordinarj,  as 
a  just  description  had  been  given  of  the  Caspian  by  Herodotus,  near  five  hundred 
years  before- the  age  of  Strabo.  **The  Caspian, '  says  he,  '^  is  a  sea  by  itself, 
unconnected  with  any  other.  Its  length  is  as  much  as  a  vessel  with  oars  can  sail  in 
fifteen  days,  its  greatest  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  sail  in  eight  days  ;*'  lib.  i.e.  203. 
Aristotle  describes  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  his  usual  precision  contends 
that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  'jpreat  lake,  not  a  sea ;  Meteorolog.  lib.  ii.  Diodorus 
Siculus  concurs  with  them  in  opinion,  vol.  ii.  iib,  xviii.  p.  261.  None  of  those 
authors  determine  whether  the  greatest  length  of  the  Caspian  was  fram  north  to 
south,  or  from  east  to  west.  In  the  ancient  maps  which  illustrate  the  geogra^y  of 
Ptolemy,  it  is  delineated,  as  if  its  greatest  kngth  esBlended  fram  east  to  west.  In 
modem  times,  the  first  information  concerning  the  true  form  of  the  Caspian  which 
the  people  of  Europe  received,  was  given  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  with  a  caravan  from  Russia  travelled  along  a  considerable  part  of  its 
coast  in  the  year  1556;  Hakluyt,  Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  334.  The  accuracy  of  Jen- 
kinson*s  description  was  confirmed  by  an  actual  survey  of  that  sea  made  by  order  ol 
Peter  the  great,  a.  d.  1718;  and  it  is  now  ascertained  not  only  that  the  Ca^an  is 
unconnected  with  any  other  sea,  but  that  its  length  from  north  to  south  is  consider- 
ably more  than  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  length  of  the  Caspian 
from  north  to  south  is  about  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  in  no  part  more  thau 
two  hundred  and  sixtjf  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  257.  The  proportional  difference  of  its  length  and  breadth  accords  nearly  with 
that  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  From  this  detail,  however,  we  learn  how  toe  ill- 
founded  ideas  concemins  it,  which  were  generally  adopted,  gave  rise  to  various  wild 
schemes  of  conveying  Indian  commodities  to  Europe  by  means  of  its  supposed  com- 
munication with  the  Euxine  sea,  or  with  the  Northem  ocean.  It  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  attention  of  Alexander  the  great  to  every  thing  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  gave  directions  to  fit  ont 
a  squadron  in  the  Caspian,  in  oixler  to  survey  that  sea,  and  to  discover  whether  it 
was  connected  either  with  the  Euxine  or  Indian  ocean ;  Arrian^  lib.  vii.  c.  16. 

Note  XX.  Sbct.  II.  p.  530. 

From  this  curious  detail,  we  learn  how  imperfect  ancient  navigation  was,  even  in 
its  most  improved  state.  The  voyage  from  Berenice  to  Ocelis  could  not  have  taken 
thirty  days,  if  any  other  course  had  been  held  than  that  of  servilely  following  the 
wincfings  of  the  coast.  The  voyage  from  Ocelis  to  Musiris  would  be,  according  to 
major  fiennell,  fifteen  days*  run  for  an  European  ship  in  the  modem  style  of  navi- 
gation, being  about  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  marine  miles,  on  a  straight  course ; 
Introd.  p.  xxxvii.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei  was 
written  after  the  voyage  of  Hippalus,  the  chief  object  of  the  author  of  it  is  to 
describe  the  ancient  course  along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  and  from  thence  down  the  western  shore  of  the  continent  to  Musiris. 
I  can  account  for  this  only  by  supposing,  that  from  the  unwillingness  of  mankind 
to  abandon  old  habits,  the  greater  part  of  the  traders  from  Berenice  still  continued 
to  follow  that  route  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  To  go  from  Alexandria  to 
Musiris,  required,  according  to  Hiny,  ninety-four  days.  In  the  year  1788,  the 
Boddam,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  English  East  India  company,  of  a  thousand  tons 
burthen,  took  only  fourteen  days  more  to  complete  her  voyage  from  Portsmoulli 
to  Madras.  Such  are  the  improvements  which  hare  been  made  in  navigation. 
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Nofli  XXI.  Sect.  II.  p.  530. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  in  a  well-regulated  commonwealth,  the  citizens 
should  not  engage  in  commerce,  nor  the  state  aim  at  obtaining  maritime  power. 
Commerce,  he  contends,  would  coiTupt  the  purity  of  their  morals,  and  by  entering 
into  the  sea-seivice,  they  would  be  accustomed  to  find  pretexts  fbr  justiiying  con- 
duct so  ihconsistent  witn  what  was  manly  and  becoming,  as  would  gradually  relax 
the  strictness  of  military  dtscipline.  It  had  been  better  for  the  Atbemans,  he  asserts, 
to  hare  continued  to  send  annually  the  sons  of  seven  of  their  principal  citizens  to 
be  devoured  by  the  minotaur,  than  to  have  changed  their  ancient  manners,  and  to 
have  become  a  maritime  power.  In  that  perfect  republic,  of  which  he  delineates 
the  form,  he  ordains  that  the  capital  should  be  situated  at  least  ten  miles  from  the 
sea ;  De  legibus,  lib.  iv.  ab  initio.  These  ideas  of  Plato  were  adopted  by  other  phi- 
losophers. Aristotle  enters  into  a  formal  discussion  of  the  question.  Whether  a 
state  riehtly  constituted  should  be  commercial  or  not :  and  though  abundantly 
disposed  to  espouse  sentiments  opposite  to  those  of  Plato,  he  does  not  venture  to 
decide  explicitly  with  respect  to  it ;  De  Repub.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  In  ages  when  such 
opinions  prevail,  litlle  information  concerning  commerce  can  be  expected. 

Note  XXO.  Sect.  U.  p.  532. 

Pliny,  lib.  ix.  c.  35.  Principium  ergo  culmenque  omnium  rerum  prsetii  marga- 
rita  lenent.  In  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  4,  he  affirms,  Maximum  in  rebus  humanis  pi^setium, 
non  solum  inter  gemmas,  liabet  adamas.  These  two  passages  stand  in  such  direct 
contradiction  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  theiti,  or  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  conformable  to  truth.  I  have  adhered  to  the  former,  because 
we  have  many  instances  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  pearls,  but  none,  as  far  as  I  know, 
of  diamonds  having  been  purchased  at  a  rate  so  high.  In  this  opinion  I  am  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  Pliny,  lib,  xix.  c.  1 ;  having  mentioned  the  exorbitant  price 
of  asbestos,  he  says,  '^  sequat  prtetia  excellentium  margaritarum  ;"  which  implies, 
that  he  considered  pearls  to  be  of  higher  price  than  any  other  commodity. 

NoTB  XXm.  Sect.  II.  p.  532. 

Pliny  has  devoted  two  entire  books  of  his  Natural  History,  lib.  xii.  and  xiii.  to  the 
enumeration  and  description  of  the  spices,  arohiatics,  ointments,  and  perfumes,  the 
use  of  which  luxury  had  introduced  among  his  countrymen.  As  many  of  these 
were  the  productions  of  India,  or  of  the  countries  beyond  it,  and  as  the  trade  with 
the  east  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  ase  of  Pliny,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  immense  demand  for  them,  from  the  high  price  at  which  they  continued 
to  be  sold  in  Rome.  To  compare  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  in  ancient 
Rome,  with  those  now  paid  in  our  own  country,  is  not  a  gratification  of  curiosity 
merely,  but  affords  a  standard  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  different  degree  of 
success  with  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been  conducted  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Many  remarkable  passages  in  ancient  authors,  concerning  the  extravagant 
price  of  precious  stones  ana  pearb  amon^  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  general  use 
of  them  oy  persons  of  all  ranks,  are  collected  by  Meursius  de  Lux.  Romanorum, 
cap.  5.  and  by  Stanislaus  Robierzyckius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  lib. 
ii.  c.  1.  The£nelish  reader  will  receive  sufficient  information  from  Dr.  Ai4iu(h- 
not,  in  his  valuable  Tables  of  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures,  p.  472,  etc. 

NoTB  XXIV.  Sect.   II.  p.  533. 

M.  Mahadel,in  a  memoir  read  in  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres 
in  the  year  1719,  has  collected  the  various  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  silk,  which  tend  all  to  prove  their  ignorance  with  regard  to 
it.  Since  the  publication  of  M.  MahudeFs  memoir,  P.  du  Halde  has  described  a 
species  of  silk,  of  which  I  believe  he  communicated  the  first  notice  to  the  moderns. 
''  This  is  produced  by  small  insects  nearly  resembling  snails.  They  do  not  form 
cocoons  either  round  or  oval  like  the  silkworm,  but  spin  vei-v  long  threads,  which 
fasten  themselves  to  trees  and  bushes  as  they  are  driven  by  the  wind.  These  are 
gathered  and  wrought  into  silk  stuffs,  coarser  than  those  produced  by  domestic  silk- 
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wonns.    The  iiuects  which  produce  this  coarse  silk  are  wild.*'  Description  de  TEm* 
pire  de  la  Gliine,  torn.  ii.  foUo,  p.  207.    This  nearly  resembles  Virgil  s  description: 

Velleraqae  ut  foliis  depectaat  tennis  Seres.  Gbob«.  ii.  i21. 

An  attentiTe  reader  of  Yirgil  will  find,  that,  besides  all  the  other  qualities  of  a 
great  descriptive  poet,  he  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  natural  history.  The 
nature  and  productions  ot  the  wild  silkworms  are  illustrated  at  greater  length  in 
the  large  collection  of  M^moires  concemant  THistoire,  les  Sciences,  les  Arts,  etc. 
des  Chmois,  torn.  ii.  p.  575,  etc.  and  by  P^re  de  Mailla,  in  his  voluminous  History 
of  China,  torn.  xiii.  p.  434.  It  is  a  smgular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  silk, 
that,  on  account  of  its  being  an  excretion  of  a  worm,  the  mahomedans  consider  it 
as  an  unclean  dress ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  fill  the 
doctors,  that  a  person  wearing  a  garment  made  entirely  of  silk,  cannot  lawfully  offer 
up  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran.  Uerbel,  Bibl.  Orient,  artic.  Harir, 

Noxa  XXV.  Sect.  U.  p.  583. 

If  the  use  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India  had  been  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  various  kinds  of  them  would  have  been  enumerated  in  the  law  de  Publi- 
canis  et  Vectigalibus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  different  kinds  of  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Such  a  specification  would  have  been  equally  necessary  for  the 
direction  both  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

KoTB  XXVI.  Sect.  II.  p.  534. 

This  pait  of  Arrian*s  Periplus  has  been  examined  with  great  accuracy  and 
learning  by  lieutenant  Wilford ;  and  from  his  investigation  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Plithana  of  Arrian  is  the  modem  Pultanah,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  rirer 
Godavery,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  British  miles  south  from  Baroach ;  that  the 
position  of  Tagara  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem  Dowlatabad,  and  the  high 
grounds  across  which  the  goods  were  conveyed  to  Barouach,  are  the  Ballaeaut  moun- 
tains. The  bearings  and  distances  of  these*^  different  places,  as  specified  by  Arrian, 
afford  an  additional  proof,  were  that  necessary,  of  the  exjsct  information  which  he 
had  received  concerning  this  district  of  India.  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  369  etc. 

Note  XXVH.  Sbct.  H.  p.  537. 

Strabo  acknowledges  his  neglect  of  the  improvements  in  geogi^phy  which  Hip- 
parchus  had  deduced  from  astronomical  observations,  and  justifies  it  by  one  of  those 
logical  subtilties  which  the  ancients  were  apt  to  introduce  into  all  tneir  writings. 
"  A  geographer, "  says  he,  {  i«-e.  a  describer  of  the  earth, )  •*  is  to  pay  no  attention 
to  what  u  out  of  the  earth  ;  nor  will  men,  engaged  in  conductii)^  the  affair  of  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  b  inhabited,  deem  the  distinction  and  divisions  of  Hippar- 
chus  worthy  of  notice.''     Lib.  ii.  p.   194,  C. 

Note  XXVm.  Sect.  H.  537. 

What  an  high  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  Ptolemy  we  learn  from  Af  athemens. 
who  flourished  not  long  afler  him.  ''  Ptolemy,*'  says  he, ''  who  reduced  geographj 
into  a  regular  system,  treats  of  every  thing  relating  to  it,  not  carelessly,  or  merelj 
according  to  ideas  of  his  own,  but  attending  to  what  had  been  delivered  by  more 
ancient  authors,  he  adopted  from  them  whatever  lie  found  consonant  to  trulh.'\ 
Epitome  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  edit.  Hudson.  From  the  same  admiration  of  his  woii, 
Agathodaemon,  an  artist  of  Alexandria,  prepared  a  series  of  maps  for  the  illustratioo 
ol  it,  in  which  the  position  of  all  the  places  mentioned  by  Ptolenrr,  with  their  loo- 

g'tude  and  latitude,  is  laid  down  precisely  according  to  his  ideas.  Fabric.  Biblioth. 
rffic.  iii.  p.  4 12. 

Note  XXIX.  Sect.  II.  p.  537. 

As  these  public  Surveys  and  Itineraries  furnished  the  ancient  geocraphers  with 
the  best  information  concerning  the  position  and  distances  of  many  places,  it  mar 
be  proper  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  they  were  completed  by  the  Komam. 
The  idea  of  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  empire  was   first  formed  by  JuIihs 
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Caesar,  and  having  been  begun  by  him  under  aulfaohu  of  a  decree  ol  the  senate, 
was  finished  by  Augustus.  As  Rome  was  still  far  inferior  to  Greece  in  science' 
the  execution  of  this  sreat  undertal^ing  was  committed  to  three  Greek8,fmen  of 
great  abilities,  and  skilled  in  every  part  of  philosophj.  The  survey  of  the'easiem 
division  of  the  empire  was  finished  by  Zenodozus  m  fourteen  years  five  months 
and  nine  days.  That  of  the  northern  division  was  finished  by  Theodorus  in  twenty 
years  eight  months  and  ten  days.  The  southern  division  was  finished  in  twenty- 
five  yean  one  month  and  ten  days,  ^thici  Cosmojgraphia  apud  Geographos  editos 
a  Hen.  Stephano,  1577,  p.  107.  This  undertaking  was  worthy  of  tnose  illus- 
trious persons  who  planned  it,  and  suited  to  the  magnificence  of  a  great  people. 
Besides  this  general  survey,  every  new  war  produced  a  new  delineation  and  mea- 
surement of  the  countries  whicn  were  the  seat  of  it.  We  may  conclude  from 
Vegetius,  Instit.  Rei  Militaris,  lib.  iii.  c.  6,  that  every  governor  of  a  Roman 
province  was  furnished  with  a  description  of  it ;  in  which  were  specified  the  dis- 
tance of  places  in  miles,  the  nature  of  the  roads,  the  by-roads,  the  short  cuts,  the 
mountains,  the  riven,  etc. ;  all  these,  says  he,  were  not  only  described  in  words, 
tmt  were  deUneated  in  a  map,  that,  in  deliberating  concerning  his  military  move- 
menta,  the  eyes  of  a  general  might  aid  the  decisions  of  his  mind. 

Non  XXX.  Sbct.  II.  p.  538. 

The  consec^uence  of  this  mistake  is  remarkable.    Ptolemy,  lib.  vii.  c.  i.  com- 
putes the  latitude  of  Rariygaza,  or  Baroach,  to  be  17*  2(y  ;  and  that  of  Gor^,  or 
XComorin,  to  be  id»  20',  which  is  the  difference  of  four  degrees  precisely ; 
reas  the  real  difference  between  these  two  places  is  nearly  fourteen  (»^rees. 

Non  XXXI.  Sbct  II.  p.  538. 

Ramusio,  the  publisher  of  the  most  ancient  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  Col- 
lection of  Voyaees,  is  the  fint  person,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  Ukes  notice  of  this 
strange  error  of  Ptolemy;  Yiaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  18i.  He  justly  observes,  that  the 
author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythraan  Sea  had  been  more  accurate, 
and  had  described  the  peninsula  of  India  as  extending  from  noith  to  south  ;  Peripl. 
p.  24.  29. 

NoTB  XXXn.  Sbct.  II.  p.  539. 

This  error  of  Ptolemy  justly  merits  the  name  of  ^  enormous,*  which  I  have  given 
to  it ;  and  it  will  appear  more  suiprising  when  we  recollect,  that  he  must  have  heen 
acquainted,  not  only  with  what  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  by  order  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  but  with  the  opinion 
of  Eratosthenes,  who  held  that  the  great  eitent  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  was  the  only 
thing  which  prevented  a  communication  between  Europe  and  India  by  sea ;  Strab. 
Geogr.  lib.  1.  p.  113,  A.  This  error,  however,  must  not  be  imputed  wholly  to 
Ptolemy.  Hipparchus,  whom  we  may  consider  as  his  {[uide,  had  taught  that  the  earth 
is  not  surrounded  by  one  continuous  ocean,  but  that  it  b  separated  bv  different  isth- 
muses, which  divide  it  into  several  large  basons;  Strab. lib. i.  p.ii,  B.Ptolemy,  having 
adopted  this  opinion,  was  induced  to  maintain  that  an  unknown  country  extended 
from  Caltigara  to  Prassum  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Afiica ;  Geogr.  lib.  vii.  c.  3 
and  5.  As  Ptolemy*s  system  of  geography  was  universally  received,  this  error 
spread  along  with  it.  In  conformity  to  it,  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrissi,  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  taught  that  a  continued  tract  of  land  stretched  east- 
ward fromSofala  on  the  African  coast,  until  it  united  with  some  part  of  the  Indian 
continent;  D'Anrille,  Antiq.  p.  487.  Annexed  to  the  fint  volume  of  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  there  is  an  ancient  and  very  rude  map  of  the  habitable  globe,  delineated 
according  to  this  idea  of  Ptolemy.  M.  Gosselin,  in  his  map  entitled  Ptolemasi 
Systema  Geographicum,  has  exhibited  this  imi^inary  tract  of  land  which  Ptolemy 
supposes  to  have  connected  Africa  with  Asia ;  Gdographie  des  Grecs  analys^e. 

NoTB  XXXm.  Sbct.  H.  p.  540. 
In  this  part  of  the  Disquisition,  as  well  as  in  the  map  prepared  for  illustrating  it  S 

>  See  note  I  to  the  preface. 

ss 
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the  geographical  ideas  of  M.  d*  Anyille,  to  which  major  Bennell  has  giyen  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  approbation,  Introd.  p.  xxxix.  have  been  generally  adopted.  But  M.  Gos- 
selin  has  lately  published  '*  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyzed ;  or  the  Systems 
of  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Knowledge  which  the  Modems  have  acquired ; "  a  learned  and  ingenious  work,  in 
which  he  differs  from  his  countryman  with  respect  to  many  of  his  determinations. 
According  to  M.  Gosselin,  tlie  Magnum  Prom  on  tori  um,  which  M.  d^Anville  con- 
cludes to  be  cape  Romania,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  is 
the  point  of  Bragu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Ava  ;  near  to  which  he  places 
Zaba,  sqpposed  by  M.  d*Anville,  and  by  Barios,  decad.  ii.  liv.  vi.  c.  1,  to  be  situated 
on  the  strait  of  Smcapura  or  Malacca.  The  Magnus  Sinus  of  Ptolemy  be  holds  to 
be  the  same  with  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  not  the  gulf  of  Siam,  according  to  M.  d'An- 
ville^s  decision.  The  position  of  Cattigara,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove,  corrcvponds 
to  that  of  Mergui,  a  considerable  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam^ 
and  thatTliinaB,  or  Sinee  Metropolis,  which  M.  d^Anville  removes  as  farasSin-hoa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  is  situated  on  the  same  river  with  Mergui,  and  now 
bears  the  name  of  Tana-serim.  The  Ibadii  Insula  of  Ptolemy,  which  M.  d'Anville 
determines  to  be  Sumatra,  he  contends,  is  one  of  that  cluster  of  small  isles  which 
lie  off  this^part  of  the  coast  of  Siam;  p.  137 — 148.  According  to  M.  GosseUus 
system,  the  ancients  never  sailed  through  the  straits  of  Malacca,  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  were  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  eastern  oceaa. 
If  to  any  of  my  readers  these  opinions  appear  to  be  well  founded,  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  ancients  in  India  must  be  circumscribed  within  limits  still  more 
conBned  than  those  which  I  have  allotted  to  them.  From  the  Ayeeu  Akbery,  vol  ii. 
p.  7,  we  learn  that  Cheen  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  kin^om  of  Pegu.  As  that 
countjy  borders  upon  Ava,  where  M.  Gosselin  places  the  Great  Promontory,  this 
near  resemblance  of  names.may  appear,  perhaps,  toconlinki  his  opinion  that  Sias 
MetropoUs  was  situated  on  this  coast,  and  uot  so  far  east  as  M.  d^Anville  ha< 
placed  it. 

As  Ptolemy *s  geography  of  this  eastern  division  of  Asia  is  more  erroneous,  ob- 
scure, and  contradictory  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  work,  and  as  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  it,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  ai*e  remarkably  incorrect  in  the  two  chapters 
which  contain  the  description  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges.  M.  d*Anville, 
in  his  Memoir  concerning  the  limits  of  the  world  known  to  the  ancients  beyond 
the  Ganges,  has  admitted  into  it  a  larger  portion  of  conjecture  than  we  find  iu 
the  other  researches  of  that  cautious  geographer.  He  likewise  builds  more  than 
usual  upon  the  resemblances  between  the  ancient  and  modem  names  of  places, 
though  at  all  times  he  discovers  a  propensity,  perhaps  too  great,  to  trace  these,  and 
to  rest  upon  them.  These  resemblances  are  olten,  iudeed,  very  striking,  and  h«ve 
led  him  to  many  happy  discoveries.  But  in  perusing  his  works,  it  is  impossible,  I 
should  think,  not  to  perceive  that  some  which  he  mentions  are  far  fetched  and 
fanciful.  Whenever  I  follow  him.,  I  have  adopted  only  such  oonclusions  as  seem 
to  be  established  with  his  accustomed  accuracy. 

Note  XXXIV.  Sect.  II.  p.  543. 

The  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  has  marked  the  dis- 
tances of  many  of  the  places  which  he  mentions,  with  such  accuracy  as  rendei^ 
it  a  nearer  approach,  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  any  writer  of  antiquity,  to  a 
complete  survey  of  the  coast  from  Myos-hormus,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  along  the  shores  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Caramaua,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  and  thence  down  the  west  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula  to  Musiris  and  Barace. 
This  addn  to  the  value  of  this  short  ti*eatise,  which,  in  every  other  respect,  possesses 
great  merit.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  pi^oof  of  the  extent  and  accu- 
racy of  this  author  s  intelligence  concerning  India,  that  he  is  the  only  ancieot 
vvriter  who  appears,  in  any  degree,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  great  divi- 
sion of  the  country  which  still  subsists,  viz.  Indostan  Proper,  comprehendine  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  Deccan,  comprehending  the  soumem 
provinces.  »|  From  Barygaza,''  says  he,**  the  continent  stretches  to  the  south; 
hence  that  district  is  called  Dachinabades,  for,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
the  south  is  called  Dachanos.''  Peripl.  p.  29.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  when 
they  adopt  any  foreign  name,  always  give  it  a  tei*mination  peculiar  to  their  own 
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language,  wbich  the  grammatical  structure  of  both  tongues  rendei^,  in  some 
degree,  necessary,  it  is  evident  thai  Dachanos  is  the  same  with  Deccan,  which 
word  has  still  the  name  of  that  division  of  the  peninsula.  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Deccan  at  present  is  the  riyer  Narbudda,  where  our  author  likewise  fixes  it. 
Peripl.  ibid. 

Note  XXXV.  Sect.  II.  p.  545. 

Though,  in  dedueiog  the  latitudes  of  places  from  observations  of  the  sun  or  stars, 
the  ancient  astronomers  neglected  several  corrections,  which  ought  to  have  been 
applied,  their  results  were  sometimes  exact  to  a  few  minutes ;  but  at  other  times 
they  appear  to  have  been  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  two  or  even  three  degrees,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  reckoned,  one  with  another,  to  have  come  withiu  half  a  degree  of 
the  truth.  This  part  of  the  ancient  geography  would,  therefore,  have  been  tole- 
rably accurate,  if  there  had  been  a  sufbcieut  number  of  such  determinations.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  being  numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been  confmed  to  some  of 
the  more  remarkable  places  in  the  countries  which  surround  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

"When,  from  want  of  more  accurate  observations,  the  latitude  was  inferred  from 
the  length  of  the  longest  or  shortest  day,  no  great  degree  of  precision  was,  in  any 
case,  to  be  expected,  and  least  of  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  An  error  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which,  without  some  mode  of  measuring  time  more  accurate 
than  ancient  observers  could  employ,  was  not  easily  avoided,  miclit  produce,  in 
such  situations,  an  error  of  four  degrees  in  the  determination  of  the  latitude. 

With  respect  to  places  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  was  another  resource  for  deter- 
mining the  latitude.  This  was  by  observing  the  time  of  year  when  the  sun  was 
vertical  to  any  place,  or  when  bodies  that  stood  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  had 
no  shadow  at  noon-day ;  the  sun's  distance  from  the  equator  at  that  time,  which  was 
known  from  the  principles  of  astronomy,  was  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 
We  have  instances  of  the  application  of  this  method  in  the  deteiTuination  of  the 
parallels  of  Syene  and  Meroe.  The  accuracy  which  this  method  would  admit  of, 
seems  to  be  limited  to  about  half  a  degree,  and  this  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  observer  was  stationary  ;  for  if  he  was  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  observation  of  one  day  by  that  of  the  day 
following,  ho  v^as  likely  to  deviate  much  more  considerably  from  the  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  longitude  of  places,  as  eclipses  of  the  moon  are  not  frequent, 
and  could  seldom  be  of  use  ibr  determining  it,  and  only  when  there  were  astronomers 
to  observe  them  with  accuracy,  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  account  altogether 
when  we  are  examining  the  geography  of  remote  countries.  The  differences  of  the 
meridians  of  places  were,  therelore,  anciently  ascertained  entirely  by  the  bearings 
and  dbtances  of  one  place  from  another,  and,  of  consequence,  all  the  errors  of 
reckonings,  surveys,  and  itineraries,  fell  chiefly  upon  the  loiipilude,  in  the  same 
manneif  as  happens  at  present  in  a  ship  which  has  no  method  of  determininff  its  lon- 
gitude, but  by  comparing  the  dead  reckoning  with  tlie  observations  of  the  latitude; 
though  with  this  difference,  that  the  errors,  to  which  the  most  skilful  of  the  ancient 
navigators  was  liable,  were  far  greater  than  what  the  most  ignorant  ship-master  of 
modem  times,  provided  with  a  compass,  can  well  commit.  The  length  of  the  Me- 
diterranean measured,  in  degrees  of  longitude,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
bay  of  Issus,  is  less  than  forty  degrees ;  but  in  Ptolemy's  maps  it  is  more  than  sixty ; 
and,  in  general,  its  longitudes,  counting  from  the  meridian  of  Alexandria,  especially 
toward  the  east,  are  erroneous  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that,  in  remote  seas,  the  coasts  were  often  delineated  from  an  imperfect  account  of 
the  distances  sailed,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  bearings  or  direction  of  the 
sliip's  course.  Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  used  to  make  an  allowance  of  about  one-third  for 
the  winding  of  a  ship  course's ;  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  12.  but  it  is  plain,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  this  general  rule  could  seldom  lead  to  an  accurate  conclusion.  Of  this 
there  is  a  striking  instance  in  the  form  which  that  geographer  has  given  to  the 
peninsula  of  India.  From  the  Barygazeuum  promontorium  to  the  place  marked 
Lfocus  unde  solvunt  in  Cbrysen  navigautes,  that  is,  iromSuraton  the  Malabar  coast 
to  about  Narsapour  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  the  distance  measured  along  the 
seashore  is  nearly  the  same  with  what  it  is  in  reality ;  that  is,  about  ^re  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues.  But  the  mistake  in  the  direction  is  aslonbhing;  for  the  Malabar 
and  Cforomandel  coast,  instead  of  stretching  to  the  south,  and  intersecting  one 
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another  at  cape'.Comorin,  in  a  rery  acute  angle,  are  extended  by  Ptolemyalmost  inlbe 
same  straight  line  from  west  to  east,  declining  a  little  to  the  south.  This  coast  is, 
at  the  same  time,  marked  with  sereral  bays  and  promontories,  nearly  resembling, 
in  their  position,  those  which  actually  exist  on  it.  All  these  circumstances,  com- 
pared together,  point  out  very  clearly  what  were  the  materials  from  which  the  an- 
cient map  of  IncUa  was  composed.  The  ships  which  had  visited  the  coast  of  that 
country^  bad  kept  an  account  of  the  time  which  they  took  to  sail  fi-om  one  place 
to  another,  and  had  marked,  as  they  stood  along  shore,  on  what  hand  the  land  lay, 
when  they  shaped  their  course  across  a  bay  or  doubled  a  promontory.  This  im- 
perfect ]ouma^  with  an  inaccurate  account,  perhaps,  of  the  latitude  of  one  or  two 
places,  was  probably  all  the  information  concerning  the  coast  of  India  which  Pto* 
lemy  was  anle  to  procure.  That  he  should  have  Been  able  to  procure  no  better 
information  from  merchants  who  sailed  with  no  particular  view  of  exploring  the 
coast,  will  not  appear  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  even  the  celebrated  PeripTus  of 
Hanuo  would  not  enable  a  geographer  to  lay  down  the  coast  of  Africa  with  more  pre* 
cision,  than  Ptolemy  has  delineated  that  of  India. 

NoTB  XXXVI.  Sbct.  II.  p.  549. 

The  introduction  of  the  silkworm  into  Europe,  and  the  effects  which  this  pro- 
duced, came  under  the  view  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  emperor 
Justinian ;  and  though  it  was  an  incident  of  subordinate  importance  only,  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  great  transactions  which  must  have  occupied  his  attention,  he 
has  exammed  this  event  with  an  accuracy,  and  related  it  with  a  precision,  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  an  author  who  had  no  higher  object  or  research.  Vol. 
iv«  p.  71,  etc.  Nor  is  it  here  only  that  I  am  called  upon  to  ascribe  to  him  this 
ment.  The  subject  of  my  inquiries  has  led  me  several  times  upon  ground  vrhich  he 
had  gone  over,  and  I  have  uniformly  I'eceived  information  from  the  industry  and 
discernment  with  which  he  has  surveyed  it. 

Note  XXXVII.  Sect.  III.  p.  551. 

This  voyage,  together  with  the  observations  of  Abu  Zeid  al  Hasan  of  Siraf,  was 
published  by  M.  Hcnaudot,  a.  d.  1718,  under  the  tide  of  Anciennes  Relations  des 
lades,  etdelaChineydedeuzVoyageuvs  Mahometans,  qui  y  all^rent  dans  Je  Neu- 
vidme  Sii^le;  traduites  de  TArabe,  avec  des  Remarques  sur  les  prindpaux  Endroits 
de  ces  Relations.  As  M.  Renaudot,  in  hb  remarks,  represents  the  literature  and 
police  of  the  Chinese,  in  colours  very  different  from  those  of  the  splendid  descrip- 
tions which  a  blind  admiration  had  prompted  the  Jesuits  to  publish,  two  zealous  mis- 
sionaries have  called  in  question  the  aulbenticitv  of  these  relations,  and  haye  assered 
that  the  authors  of  them  had  never  been  in  China ;  P.  Premare,  Lettr.  ^difiantes 
et  curieuses,  tom.  xix.  p.  420,  etc.  P.  Parennin,  ibid.  tom.  xxi.  p.  158,  etc.  Some 
doubts  concerning  their  authenticity  were  entertained  likevrise  by  several  learned 
men  in  Ens;land,  on  account  of  M.  Renaudofs  having  given  no  notice  of  the  manu- 
script which  he  ti-ansUted,  but  that  he  found  it  in  Uxe  library  of  M.  le  comte  de 
Seignelay.  As  no  person  had  seen  the  manuscript  since  that  time,  the  doubts 
increased,  and  M.  Renaudot  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  imposing  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Rut  the  Colbert  manuscripts  having  been  deposited  in  the  kine  s  library,  as, 
fortunately  for  literature,  most  private  collections  are  in  France,  M.  de  Guignes, 
after  a  long  search,  discovered  the  identical  manuscript  to  which  M.  Renaudot 
refers.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  12th  century ;  Journal  des  Savans, 
Dec.  1764.  p.  3l5,  etc.  As  I  had  not  the  French  edition  of  M.  Renaudof  s  book,  mj 
references  are  made  to  the  English  translation.  The  relation  of  the  two  Arabian 
travellers  is  confirmed  in  many  points  by  theii-  countryman  Massoudi,  who  published 
his  treatise  on  universal  history,  to  which  he  gives  the  fantastical  tide  of  Meadows 
of  Gold,  and  Mines  of  Jewels,  a  hundred  and  sixty  yeai*s  after  their  time.  Froo 
him,  likewise,  we  receive  such  an  account  of  India  in  the  tenth  century,  as  renders 
it  evident  that  the  Arabians  had  then  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  that  coon- 
try.  According  to  his  desciiption,  the  peninsula  of  India  was  divided  into  foor 
kingdoms.  The  first  was  composed  of  the  provinces  situated  on  the  Indus,  and  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  it;  the  capital  of  which  was  Moultan.  The  ciqiital  of  the  se- 
cond kingdom  was  Canoge^  which,  from  the  ruins  of  it  stili  remaining,  appears  to 
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liftTe  beeft  a  rery  large  cttj ;  Renneli's  Memoirs,  p.  54.  In  order  to  give  aa  idea 
of  iU  populousoess,  the  Indian  historians  assert,  that  it  contained  thirty  thousand 
shopa  in  which  betel-nut  was  sold,  and  sixty  thousand  sets  of  musicians  and  singen, 
who  paid  a  tax  to  goyernment;  Ferishta,  translated  by  Dow,  toI.  i.  p.  32.  The 
third  kingdom  was  Gacheroire.  Massoudi,  as  &r  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who 
mentions  this  paradise  of  India,  of  which  he  ffiyes  a  short  but  just  description. 
The  fourth  is  the  kingdom  of  Guzerate,  which  ne  represents  as  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful ;  and  he  concurs  with  the  two  Arabian  travdlers,  in  giving  the  sove- 
r*^;ps  of  it  the  appellation  of  Belhara.  What  Massoudi  relates  concerniog  India  is 
moi^  worth;^  of  notice,  as  he  himself  had  visited  that  country ;  Notices  etExtraits 
des  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^e  du  Roi,  tom.  i.  p.  9,  iO.  Massoudi  confirms  what 
the  two  Arabian  travellers  relate  conceining  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  In- 
dians in  astronomical  science.  According  to  his  account,  a  temple  was  built  during 
the  reign  of  Brahmin,  the  first  monarch  of  India,  with  twelve  towers  representing 
the  twelve  s\^a»  of  the  zodiac ;  and  in  which  was  delineated  a  view  of  aU  the  stars 
as  they  appear  in  the  heavens.  In  the  same  reign  was  composed  the  famous  Sind- 
Hind,  which  seems  to  be  the  standard  treatise  of  Indian  astronomy.  Notices,  etc. 
torn.  i.  p.  7.  Another  Arabian  author,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  divides  India  into  three  parts.  The  northern,  comprehending  all  (he 
provinces  on  the  Indus.  The  middle,  extending  from  Guzerate  to  the  Ganges.  The 
southern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from  cape  Gomorin.  Notices,  etc  tom.  ii. 
p.  46. 

NoTi  XXXVni.  SacT.  HI.  p.  552. 

The  naval  skill  of  the  Chinese  seems  not  to  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  Arabians.  The  course  which  they  held  from  Canton  to 
Siraf,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  is  described  by  their  own  amhors.  They 
kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore  until  they  reached  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
then  doubling  cape  Comorio,they  sailed  along  the  west  side  of  the  peninsub,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  steered  afong  the  coast  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation ;  M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  367.  Some  authors  have  contended,  that 
both  the  Arabians  and  Chinese  were  well  acquainted  with  the  mariners  compass, 
and  the  use  of  it  in  navigation ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  languages  there  is  no  original  name  for  the  compass.  They  commonly  call 
it,  *•  bosola,  the  Italian  name,  which  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  this  useful  instra- 
ment  was  communicated  to  them  bv  the  Europeans.  There  is  not  one  single  obser- 
vation, of  ancient  date,  made  by  the  Arabians  on  the  variation  of  the  needle,  or 
any  instruction  deduced  from  it,  foi*  the  assistance  of  navigators.  Sir  John  Char- 
din,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  best  informed  travellers  who  has  visited  the  east, 
having  been  consulted  upon  this  point,  retoms  for  answer,  '*  I  boldly  assert,  that 
the  Asiatics  are  beholden  to  us  for  this  wonderful  instrument,  which  they  had  from 
Europe  a  long  time  before  the  Portuguese  conquests.  For,  first,  their  compasses 
are  exactly  like  ours,  and  they  buv  them  of  Europeans,  as  much  as  they  can,  scarce 
daring  to  meddle  with  their  neeales  themselves.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the 
old  navigators  only  coasted  it  along,  which  I  impute  to  their  want  of  this  instni* 
ment  to  guide  and  instruct  them  in  the  middle  o{  the  ocean.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  say  that  they  were  afraid  of  venturing  far  from  home,  for  the  Arabians,  the  first 
navi^lors  in  tne  world,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  for  the  eastern  seas,  have,  time  out 
of  mmd,  sailed  from  the  bottom  of  the  Red  sea,  all  along  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
the  Chinese  have  always  traded  with  Java  and  Sumatra,  vrhich  b  a  very  considerable 
voyage.  So  many  islands  uninhabited  and  yet  oroductive,  ao  many  lands  unknown 
to  the  people  I  speak  of,  are  a  proof  that  the  old  navigators  had  not  the  art  of  sail* 
ing  on  the  main  sea.  I  have  nothing  but  argument  to  ofier  touching  this  matter, 
having  never  met  with  any  person  in  Persia  or  the  Indies  to  inform  me  when  the 
compass  was  first  known  among  them,  though  I  made  inquirv  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  both  countries.  I  have  sailed  from  the  Indies  to  Persia  in  Indian  ships, 
when  no  European  has  been  on  board  but  myself.  The  pilots  were  all  Indians, 
and  they  used  the  fore-staff  and  quadrant  for  their  observationi .  These  instru- 
ments they  have  from  us,  and  made  by  our  artists,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least  vary 
from  ours,  except  that  the  characters  are  Arabic.  The  Arabians  are  the  most 
skilful  navigators  of  all  the  Asiatics  or  Africans ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  Indians 
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make  use  of  charts ;  and  they  do  not  much  want  them  *.  some  they  have,  but  they 
are  copied  from  ours,  for  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  perspective/*  Inquiry 
when  ine  Mahomedans  first  entered  China,  p.  141,  etc.  When  M.  Niebuhr  was  at 
Cairo,  he  found  a  magnetic  needle  in  the  possession  of  a  Mahomedan,  which  serred 
to  point  out  the  Kaaba,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  *  el  magnatis,'  a  clear  proof  of  its 
European  origin.  Voyage  en  Arabic,  tom.  ii.  p.  169. 

Nora  XXXIX.  Sect.  IH.  p.  552. 

Some  learned  men.  Cardan,  Scaliger,  etc.  have  imagined  that  the  Yasa  Murrhina, 
particularly  described  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvii.  and  occasionally  mentioned 
by  several  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  were  the  true  porcelain  of 
China.  M.  Tabb^  le  Bland  and  M.  Larcher  have  examined  this  opinion,  with  full 
as  much  industry  and  erudition  as  the  subject  merited,  in  two  Dissertations  published 
in  M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  tom.  xliii.  From  them  it  is  evident  tbat  the  Vasa  Murrliina 
were  formed  of  a  transparent  stone  du^  out  of  the  earth  in  some  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  These  were  imilatea  in  vessels  of  coloured  glass.  As  both  were 
heatiful  and  rare,  they  were  sold  at  a  very  high  price  to  the  luxurious  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Non  XL.  Sect.  UI.  p.  553. 

The  progress  of  Christianity,  and  of  mahomedanism,  both  in  China  and  India, 
is  attested  by  such  evidence  as  leaves  no  doubt  with  respect  to  it.  This  evidence  is 
collected  by  Assemanus,  Biblioth.  Orient,  vol.  iv.  p.  437,  etc.  521,  etc.  and  by 
M.  Renauriot,  in  two  Dissertations  annexed  to  Anciennes  Relations;  and  by  M.  de 
la  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indes.  In  our  own  age,  however,  we  know 
that  the  number  of  proselytes  to  either  of  these  religions  is  extremely  small,  espe- 
cially in  India.  A  Gentoo  considers  all  the  distinctions  and  privileges  of  his  cast 
as  belonging  to  him  by  an  exclusive  and  incommunicable  right,  'i  o  conveit,  or 
to  be  converted,  are  ideas  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  most  deeply  rooted 
in  bis  mind ;  nor  can  either  the  catholic  or  protestant  missionaries  in  India  boast 
of  having  overcome  these  prejudices,  except  among  a  few  in  the  lowest  casts,  or 
of  such  as  have  lost  their  cast  altogether.  This  last  circumstance  is  a  great  ohsUicle 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India.  As  Europeans  eat  the  flesh  of  that  animal 
which  the  Hindoos  deem  sacred,  and  drink  intoxicating  liquors,  in  which  practices 
they  are  imitated  by  the  converts  to  Christianity,  this  sinks  them  to  a  level  with 
the  Pariars,  the  most  contemptible  and  odious  race  of  men.  Some  catholic  mis- 
sionaries were  so  sensible  of  tnis,  that  they  affected  to  imitate  the  dress  and  man- 
ner of  living  of  Brahmins,  and  refused  to  associate  wi<h  the  Pariars,  or  to  admit  them 
to  the  participation  of  the  sacraments.  But  this  wak  condemned  by  the  apostolic 
legate  Tournon,  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  precept  of  the  christian  religion. 
Voyage aux  Indes  Orientates,  par  M.  Sonnerat,  tom. i.  p.  58,  note.  Notwithslandiog 
the  lanours  of  missionaries  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years^  says  a  late  ingenious 
writer,  and  the  establishments  of  different  christian  nations,  who  support  and  piiH 
tect  them,  out  of,  perhaps,  one  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos,  there  are  not  twelve 
tliousand  christians,  and  those  almost  entirely '  Chancalas,*  or  outcasts.  Sketches 
relating  to  the  History,  Religion,  Learning,  and  Manners  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  48. 
The  number  of  mahomedans,  or  moors,  now  in  Indostan,  is  supposed  to  be  near 
tenmillions;  but  they  are  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  mit  the  descend- 
ants  of  adventurers,  who  have  been  pouring  iu  from  Tartary,  Persia  and  Arabia, 
ever  since  the  invasion  of  Mahmoud  of  Gazna,  a.  d.  1002,  the  tirst  mahomedan  con- 
queror of  India.  Oi^ne,  Hist,  of  Military  Transact,  in  Indostan,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Her- 
belot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  artic.  Gasnaviah.  As  the  manners  of  the  Indians  in  andent 
times  seem  to  have  been,  in  every  respect,  the  same  with  those  of  the  present  age,  it 
is  probable  that  the  christians  and  mahomedans,  said  to  be  so  numerous  in  India  and 
China,  were  chiefly  foreigners,  allured  thither  by  a  lucrative  commerce,  or  their 
descendants.  The  number  of  mahomedans  in  China  has  been  considerably  increased 
by  a  practice,  common  among  them,  of  buying  children  in  years  of  famine,  whom 
they  educate  in  the  mahomedan  religion.   Hist.  G^n^.  des  voyages,  tom .  vi.  p.  357* 
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NoTB  XLL  Skt.  UL  p.  555. 

From  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandulo,  doge  of  Venice,  ^ho  was  eleyated  to 
that  high  station  at  a  time  when  his  countrymen  Bad  established  a  regular  trade  with 
Alexandria,  and  imported  from  it  all  the  productions  of  the  east,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  some  information  concerning  their  early  trade  with  that  country ;  but,  except 
an  idle  tale  concerning  some  Veoelian  ships  which  had  sailed  to  Alexandria  about 
tbe  year  828,  contrar^r  to  a  decree  of  the  state,  and  which  stole  thence  the  body  of 
St.  Mark;  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  lul.  vol.  xii.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  2.  p.  170.  I  find  no  other 
hint  couceming  the  communication  between  the  two  countiies.  Ob  the  contrary, 
circumstances  occur,  which  show  that  the  resort  of  Europeans  to  Egypt  had  ceased, 
almost  entirely,  for  some  time.  Prior  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  deeds  in  Italy  and  in  other  couoiries  of  Europe,  were  written 
upon  paper  fabricated  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus;  but  af\er  that  period,  as  Europeans 
seldiim  ventured  to  trade  in  Alexandria,  almost  all  charters  and  other  deeas  are 
written  upon  parchment.  Murat.  Anticj.  Ital.  Medii  iEvi,  vol.  iii.  p.  832.  I  have 
been  induced,  both  in  the  text  and  in  this  note,  to  state  these  particulars  concerning 
the  interruption  of  trade  between  the  christians  and  mahomedans  so  fully,  in  order 
to  correct  an  error  into  which  several  modern  authors  have  fallen,  by  supposing, 
that  soon  ofter  the  first  conquests  of  the  caliphs,  the  trade  with  India  returned  into 
il3  ancient  channels,  and  the  merchants  of  £uit>jpe  resorted  with  tbe  same  freedom  as 
formerly  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

NoTa  XLH.  Sect.  IU.  p.  557. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  says  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the  Indians  have  an  admirable 
method  of  rendering  their  religion  lucrative,  it  being  usual  for  the  faquirs  to  carry 
with  them,  in  their  pilgrimages  from  the  seacoasts  to  the  intqrior  pacts^  pearls, 
corab,  spices,  and  other  precious  articles,  of  small  bulk,  which  they  exchange,  on 
their  return,  for  gold  dust,  musk,  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  concealing 
them  easily  in  their  hair,  and  in  the  cloths  round  their  middle,  carrying  on,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  no  inconsiderable  traffic  by  these  means.  Account 
of  toe  kingdom  of  Thibet,  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Ixvii.  part  ii.  p.  483. 

NoTR  XLUI.  Skt.  in.  p.  560. 

Caffii  is  the  most  commodious  situation  for  trade  in  the  Black  sea.  While  in  the 
hands  of  the  Genoese,  who  kept  possession  of  it  above  two  centuries,  they  rendered 
it  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce.  Even  under  all  the  disad-^ 
vantages  of  its  subjection,  at  present,  to  the  Turkish  government,  it  continues  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Sir  John  Chardin,  who  visited  it  a.  d.  1672,  relates 
that,  during  his  residence  of  forty  days  there,  above  four  hundred  ships  arrived  at 
Caffii,  or  sailed  from  it.  Voyages,  i.  p.  48.  He  observed  there  several  remains  of 
Genoese  magnificence.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  accordmg  to  M.  Peysonel, 
amounts  still  to  eighty  thousand.  Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  tom.  i.  p.  15.  He 
describes  its  trade  as  very  great. 

NoTB  XLIV.  Saci.  III.  p  561. 

The  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Genoese  settled  in  Constantinople,  are  painted 
by  Nicepborus  Gregoras,  an  eyewitness  of  their  Conduct,  in  very  striking  colours. 
•'They,  says  he,  *»  now,  i.  e.  about  the  year  1340,  dreamed  that  they  had  acquired 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  claimed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  the  Euxine, 
prohibiting  the  Greeks  to  sail  to  the  Maeotis,  the  Chersonesus,  or  any  part  of  the 
coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  without  a  license  from  them.  This  exclusion 
they  extended  likewise  to  the  Venetians,  and  their  arrogance  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
form  a  scheme  of  imposing  a  toll  upon  ev^ery  vessel  passmg  through  the  Bospborus," 
Lib.  jvii.  c.  2.  sect.  1 . 

NoTBXLV.Secl.m.p.561. 
A  penniMion  from  the  pope  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  authorise  a  commercia 
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intercourse  with  infidels,  that,  long  after  this  period,  in  the  year  1454,  Nicholas 
the  fifth,  in  his  famous  bull  in  favour  of  prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  among  othei- 
priyiieges,  grants  him  a  license  to  trade  with  mahometjUns,  and  refers  to  siinilar 
concessions  from  pope  Martin  the  fifth  and  Eugenius  to  kings  of  Portugal.  Leibnitz 
GodezJur.  Gent.  Diplomat.  Pars  I.  p.  489. 

NoiB  XLVI.  Sect.  IU.  p.  562. 

Neither  Jovius,  the  professed  panegyrist  of  the  Medici,  nor  Jo.  M.  Brutus,  ihei'' 
detractor,  though  both  mention  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  family,  exfdam  the 
nature  of  the  trade  by  which  it  was  accjuired.  Even  Maehiavel,  whose  genius 
delighted  in  the  investigation  of  every  circumstance  which  conlribnted  to  aggrandize 
or  depress  nations,  seems  not  to  have  viewed  the  commerce  of  his  country  as  a 
subject  that  meiited  any  elucidation.  Denina,  who  has  entitled  the  first  chapter  of 
his  eighteenth  book,  '*  The  Origin  of  the  Medici  and  the  Gommeocement  of  their 
Power  and  Grandeur,'*  furnishes  little  information  with  regard  to  the  trade  carried 
on  by  them.  This  silence  of  so  many  authors  is  a  proof  tMt  historians  had  not  yet 
begim  to  view  commerce  as  an  object  of  such  importance  in  the  political  state  of 
nations,  as  to  enter  into  any  detail  concerning  its  nature  and  em:ts.  From  the 
references  of  different  writers  to  Scipio  Ammirato,  Istorie  Fiorentine ;  to  Faenini, 
Delia  Decimat  ed  altre  Gravezze  deUa  Mercatura  de'  Fioreotini ;  and  to  Balducd, 
Pratica  della  Mercatura,  I  should  imagine  that  something  more  satisfactory  m^t 
be  learned  concerning  the  trade  both  of  the  repubhc  and  the  family  of  the  Medici  ; 
but  I  could  not  find  any  of  these  books  either  in  Edinburgh  or  in  London. 

MoTB  XLVn.  SiCT.  m.  p.  562. 

Leibnitz  has  preserved  a  curious  paper,  containing  the  instructions  of  the  repubhc 
of  Florence  to  the  two  ambassadors  sent  to  the  soldan  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  negotiate 
this  treaty  with  him,  together  with  the  report  of  these  ambassadors  on  their  return. 
The  great  object  of  the  republic  was  to  oDtain  liberty  of  trading  in  all  parts  of  the 
soldan*s  dominions,  upon  the  same  teiTds  with  the  Venetians.  The  chief  privileges 
which  they  solicited,  were ;  1 .  A  perfect  freedom  of  admission  into  every  port 
belonging  to  the  soldan,  protection  while  they  continued  in  it,  and  libety  of  departure 
at  what  time  they  chose.  2.  Permission  to  have  a  consul,  with  the  same  rights  and 
jurisdiction  as  those  of  the  Venetians;  and  liberty  to  buQd  a  church,  a  warehouse, 
and  a  bath,  in  every  place  where  they  settled.  3.  That  they  should  not  pay  for  goods 
imported  or  exported  higher  duties  than  were  paid  by  the  Venetians.  4.  That  the 
erocts  of  any  Florentine  who  died  in  the  dominions  of  the  soldan  should  be  consigned 
to  the  consul.  5.  That  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  Florence  should  be  received  in 
payments.  All  these  piivileges,  which  show  on  what  equal  and  liberal  terms 
christians  and  mahomedans  now  carried  on  trade,  the  Florentines  obtained;  but, 
from  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  text,  they  seem  never  to  have  accmired  any  con- 
siderable  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  Leibnitz,  Mantissa  God.  Jur.  Gent. 
Diplom.  Pars  altera,  p.  163. 

Non  XLVni.  Sbct.  III.  p.  565. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  now  so  completely  explored,  that  the  first  imperfect 
accounts  of  them,  by  Marco  Polo,  attract  little  of  that  attention  which  was  originaiij 
excited  by  the  pubucation  of  bis  travels;  and  some  circumstances  in  his  narrative 
have  induced  difiierent  authors  to  justify  this  neglect,  by  calling  in  question  the  truth 
of  what  he  relates,  and  even  to  assert  that  he  had  never  visited  those  countries  nhich 
he  pretends  to  describe.  He  does  not,  say  they,  ascertain  the  position  of  any  one 
place,  by  specifying  its  longitude  or  latitude.  He  gives  names  to  provinces  and  cities, 
particularly  in  his  description  of  Gathay,  which  have  no  resemblance  to  those  which 
they  now  bear.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  as  Marco  Polo  seems  to  have  been, 
in  no  degree,  a  man  of  science,  it  was  n6t  to  be  expected  that  he  should  ^  the 
position  of  places  vnth  geographical  accm*acy.  As  ne  travelled  throush  Chiaa. 
either  in  the  suite  of  the  great  khan,  or  in  execution  of  his  orders,  it  is  probable  that 
the  names  which  he  gives  to  different  provinces  and  cities,  are  those  by  which  tbej 
were  known  to  the  Tartars,  in  whose  service  he  was»  not  their  origind  GhiaeK  names. 
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Some  imiccaraciw,  which  have  been  ofaoerved  in  the  relation  of  his  trayeb,  may  be 
accounted  for,  bj  attending  to  one  ciroamstance,  that  it  was  not  published  from  a 
regular  Journal,  which,  perhapa,  the  yicissitudes  in  his  situation,  during  such  a  lonff 
series  ot  adventures,  did  not  permit  him  to  keep,  or  to  preserre.    It  was  composea 
after  his  return  to  his  natiye  country,  and  chiefly  from  recollection.    But,  notwith- 
standing this  disadTantage,  his  account  of  those  regions  of  the  east,  towards  which 
ray  inquiries  have  been  directed,  contains  information  with  pespect  to  several  parti- 
culars altogether  unknown  in  Europe  at  that  time,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  now  fuUy 
confirmed.     Mr.  Marsden,  whose  accuracy  and  discernment  are  well  known,  traces 
his  description  of  the  island  which  he  caDs  Java  minor,  evidently  Sumatra ;  from 
which  it  is  apparent  that,  as  Marco  Polo  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in  that 
island,  he  had  examined  some  parts  with  care,  and  had  inquired  with  diligence 
concerning  others.  Hist,  of  Sumat.  p.  281.     I  shall  mention  some  other  particulars 
with  respect  to  India,  which,  though  ihey  relate  to  matters  of  no  great  consequence, 
afford  the  best  proof  of  his  having  visited  these  countries,  and  of  his  having  observed 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  with  attention.     He  sives  a  distinct  account 
of  the  nature  and  preparation  of  sago,  the  principal  article  of  subsistence  among  sdl 
the  nations  of  Malayan  race,  and  he*  brought  the  first  specimen  of  this  singular 
production  to  Venice.     Ramus,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.    He  takes  notice,  likewise,  of  the 
general  custom  of  chewing  betel,  and  his  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing  it  b 
the  same  with  that  still  in  use.  Ramus.  Viaggi,  i.  p.  55,  D.  56,  B.    He  even  descenda 
into  such  detail  as  to  mention  the  peculiar  manner  of  feeding  horses  in  India,  which 
still  continues.  Ramus,  p.  53,  F.     What  is  of  greater  importance,  we  learn  from 
him  that  the  trade  with  Alexandria  continued,  when  he  travelled  through  India,  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  I  conjectured  it  to  have  been  in  ancient  times. 
The  commodities  of  the  east  were  still  brought  to  the  Malabar  coast  by  vessels  of  the 
country,  and  conveyed  thence,  together  with  pepper  and  other  productions  peculiar 
to  that  part  of  India,  by  ships  which  arrived  from  the  Red  sea.  Lib.  iii.  c.  27.    This, 
perhaps,  may  account  for  the  superior  quality  which  Sanudo  ascribes  to  the  goods 
brought  to  the  coast  of  Syria  from  the  Persian  ^ulf,  above  those  imported  into  £gypt 
by  tfte  Red  sea.    The  former  were  chosen  and  purchased  in  the  places  where  thev 
grew,  or  where  thej  Were  manufactured,  by  the  merchants  ot  Persia,  who  stiU 
continued  their  voyages  to  every  pai*t  of  the  east ;  while  the  Egyptian  merchants,  in 
making  up  their  cargoes,  depenaed  upon  the  assortment  of  goods  brought  to  the 
Malabar  coast  by  the  natives.    To  some  persons,  in  his  own  age,  what  Marco  Polo 
related  concerning  the  numerous  armies  and  immense  revenues  of  the  eastern  princes, 
appeared  so  extravagant,  though*  perfectly  consonant  to  what  we  now,  know  con- 
cerning the  population  of  China,  and  the  wealth  of  Indostan,  that  they  gave  him  the 
name  of '  M!esser  Marco  Milioni.  Prefaz.  di  Ramus,  p.  4.    But  among  persons  better 
informed,  the  reception  he  met  with  was  very  different.    Columbus,  as  well  as  the 
men  of  science  with  whom  he  corresponded,  placed  such  confidence  in  the  veracity 
of  his  relations,  that  upon  them  the  speculations  and  theories,  which  led  to  thie 
discovery  of  the  new  worid,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  foimded.    Life  of  Columbus 
by  his  Son,  e.  7.  and  8. 

NoTB  XLIX,  Sbct.  ra.  p.  567. 

In  the  year  1301,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  the  wife  of  Philip  le  bel,  king  of  France, 
having  been  some  days  in  Bruges,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  wealth 
of  that  city,  and  particularly  with  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  citizens'  wives,  that 
she  waa moved,  says  Guicciardini,  by  female  envy  to  exclaim  with  indignation,  ^*I 
thought  that  I  had  been  the  only  queen  here,  but  I  find  there  are  many  hundreds 
more.*'    Descriz.  de'  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  408. 

Non  L.  Sect.  IU.  p.  568. 

In  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  p.  67, 1  observed,  that,  during 
the  war  excited  by  the  famous  league  of  Gambray,  while  Charles  the  eighth  of 
France  could  not  procure  money  at  a  less  premium  than  foity-two  per  cent,  the 
Venetians  raised  what  sums  they  pleased  at  five  per  cent.  But  this,  1  imagine,  is 
not  to  be  considered  m  the  usual  commercial  rate  of  interest  at  that  period,  but  as  a 
voluntary  and  public-spirited  eflfort  of  the  citizens,  in  orcfer  to  support  their  country 
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at  a  daii{[erous  crisis.  Of  such  laudable  exertions  there  are  sereral  striking  instances 
in  the  hutorj  of  the  republic.  In  the  year  1379,  when  the  Genoese,  aAer  dbfaining 
a  ^at  naval  Tictory  over  the  Venetians,  were  ready  to  attack  their  capital,  the 
citizens,  by  a  Toluntary  contribution,  enabled  the  senate  to  fit  out  such  a  powerful 
armament,  as  saved  their  country.  Sabelltcus,  Hist.  Ret*.  Venet.  dec.  ii.  lib.  ti. 
p.  385.  390.  In  the  war  with  Ferrara,  which  began  in  the  year  1472,  the  senate, 
relying  upon  the  attachment  of  thecitizeus  to  their  country,  required  them  to  bring 
all  tlieir  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  jewels,  into  the  public  treasury,  upon  promise 
of  paying  the  value  of  them  at  the  conclusion  of  tne  war,  with  five  per  cent,  of 
interest;  and  this  requisition  was  complied  with  cheerfully.  Petr.  Cymseus  de 
Bello  Ferrar.  ap.  Murat.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  xzi.  p.  1016. 

Non  U.  Sect.  III.  p.  568. 

Two  facts  may  be  mentioned  as  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  extension  of  the  Vene- 
tian trade  at  this  period.  1.  There  is  in  H^mer*s  Great  Collection,  a  series  of  granu 
from  the  kings  ot  England,  of  various  privileges  and  immunities  to  Venetian  mer- 
chants trading  in  England,  as  well  as  several  commercial  treaties  with  the  republic, 
vrhich  plainly  indicate  a  considerable  increase  of  their  transactions  in  that  country. 
These  are  mentioned  in  their  order  by  Mr.  Anderson,  to  whose  patient  industry  and 
sound  understanding,  every  person  engaged  in  any  commercial  research  must  have 
felt  himself  greatly  indebted  on  many  occasions.  2.  The  establishment  of  a  bank 
by  public  authority,  the  credit  of  which  was  founded  on  that  of  the  slate.  In  an 
age  and  nation  so  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  commerce  derives 
from  the  institution  of  banks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  Mercantile 
transactions  must  have  been  numerous  and  extensive  before'  the  utility  of  such  an 
institution  could  be  fully  perceived,  or  the  principles  of  trade  could  be  so  fnlly 
understood  as  to  form  the  regulations  proper  for  conducting  it  with  success.  Venice 
may  boast  of  having  given  the  first  example  to  Europe,  of  an  establishment  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  which  is  the  pride  of  the  modem  commercial 
system.  The  constitution  of  the  bank  of  Venice  was  originally  founded  on  such 
|ust  principles,  that  it  has  served  as  a  model  in  the  establishment  of  banks  in  other 
countries,  and  the  administration  of  its  afiairs  has  been  conducted  with  so  much 
integrity,  that  its  credit  has  never  been  shaken.  I  cannot  specify  the  precise  year 
in  which  the  bank  of  Venice  was  established  by  a  law  of  the  state.  Anderson  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  a.  d.  1 1 57.  Ghron.  Deduct,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  Sandi,  Stor.  Civd. 
Venez.  part  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  768.  part  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  892* 

Nora  LII.  SacT.  HI,  p.  569. 

An  Italian  author  of  good  credit,  and  a  diligent  inquirer  into  the  ancient  history 
of  its  different  governments,  affirms,  that  if  the  several  states  which  traded  in  the 
Mediterranean  had  united  together,  Venice  alone  would  have  been  superior  to  tbem 
all,  in  naval  power  and  in  extent  of  commerce.  Denina,  Revolutions  d' Italic,  tra* 
duites  par  rabb^  Jardin,  lib.  xviii.  c.  6.  tom.  vi.  p.  339.  Aliout  the  year  1 420,  the 
doge  Mocenigo  ^ives  a  view  of  the  naval  force  of  the  republic,  .which  confirms  this 
decision  of  Denma.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  three  thousand  trading  vessels,  of 
various  dimensions,  on  board  which  were  employed  seventeen  thousand  sailors;  of 
three  hundred  ships  of  greater  force,  manned  by  eight  thousand  sailors ;  and  of  forty- 
five  large  galeasses,  or  can^cks,  navigated  by  eleven  thousand  sailors.  In  public 
and  private  arsenals  sixteen  thousand  caipenters  were  employed.  Mar.  Sanuto,  Vite 
de'  Duchi  di  Venezia,  ap.  Mur.  Script.  Rer.  lul.  vol.  xxii.  p.  959. 

Non  LUr.  Sect.  m.  p.  576. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  habitable  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  we  shall  see  good  reasons  for  considering  the  camel  as  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  animals  over  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  great  continents  have  acquired  domi- 
nion. In  both,  some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
such  extensive  tracts  of  barren  sands,  the  seats  of  dnolation  and  drought,  as  seem  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  communication  between  them.  But  as  the  ocean,  which 
appears  at  first  view  to  be  placed  as  an  insuperable  barrier  between  different  regions 
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of  the  earthy  has  been  rendered,  by  navigation,  subservient  to  their  mutual  inter- 
course ;  so,  by  means  of  the  camel,  which  the  Arabians  emphatically  call '  the  ship 
of  the  desert,'  the  most  dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the  nations  which  they 
dbjoin  are  enabled  to  trade  with  one  another.  Those  painful  journeys,  imprac- 
ticable by  any  oiher  animal,  the  camel  perfoims  with  astonishing  despatch.  Under 
heavy  burthens  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  weight,  they  can  continue  their 
march  during  a  lone  period  of  time,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  sometimes  without 
tasting  water  for  eiglit  or  nine  days.  By  the  wise  economy  of  providence,  the  camel 
seems  formed  of  purpose  to  be  the  beast  of  burthen  in  those  regions  where  he  is 
placed,  and  where  bis  service  is  most  wanted.  In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
where  deserts  are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel  abounds.  This  is  his  pro« 
pei'  station,  and  beyond  this  the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  far.  He  dreads 
alike  the  accesses  of  heat  and  of  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with  the  mild  climate 
of  our  temperate  zone.  As  the  £rst  trade  in  Indian  commodities,  of  which  we  have 
any  authentic  account,  was  carried  on  by  means  of  camels,  Genesis  xxxvii.  25.  and 
as  it  is  by  employing  them  that  the  conveyance  of  these  commodities  has  been  so 
widely  extended  over  Asia  and  Africa,  the  particulars  which  I  have  mentioned  con- 
cerning this  singular  animal  appeared  to  be  necessary  towards  illustrating  this  part 
of  my  subject.  If  any  of  my  readers  desire  more  fullmformation,  and  wish  to  know 
how  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  man  have  seconded  the  intentions  of  nature,  in  training 
the  camel  from  bis  birth  for  that  life  of  exertion  and  hardship  to  which  be  is  destined, 
he  may  consult  Histoire  Naturelle,  by  M.  le  comle  de  Button,  artic.  *"  Chameau  et 
Dromadaire,*  one  of  the  most  elocpent,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  examining 
the  authoiities  which  he  has  quoted,  one  of  the  most  accurate  descriptions  given  by 
that  celebrated  writer.  M.  Volnoy,  whose  accuracy  is  well  known,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  camel  performs  its  journey,  which  may  be  agreeable 
to  some  of  my  readers.  ''  In  travelling  through  the  desert,  camels  are  chiefly 
employed,  because  they  consume  little,  and  carry  a  great  load.  His  ordinary  burthen 
is  about  seven  hundred  and  filty  pounds;  his  Ibod,  whatever  is  given  him,  straw, 
thistles,  the  stones  of  dates,  beans,  barley,  etc.  With  a  pound  of  Ibod  a  day,  and  as 
much  water,  he  will  travel  for  weeks.  In  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  which 
is  forty  or  forty-six  hours,  they  neither  eat  nor  drmk ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  often 
repealed,  wear  them  out.  Their  usual  rate  of  travelling  is  vei^  slow,  hardly  above 
two  miles  an  hour;  it  is  vain  to  push  them,  they  will  not  quicken  their  pace,  but,  if 
allowed  some  short  rest,  they  will  travel  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day. '  Voyage, 
torn.  ii«  p.  383. 

NoTB  UV.  SacT.  ni.  p.  577. 

In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  Indian  commo- 
dities by  land-carriage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the  route,  and  to  estimate 
the  number  of  the  various  caravans  by  which  they  are  conveyed.  Could  this  be 
executed  with  accuracy,  it  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  geographical  research,  as 
well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  commercial  history.  Though  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  brevity  which  I  have  uniformly  studied  in  conducting  this  Disquisition,  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  so  great  length,  it  may  be  proper  here,  for  illustrating  this  part  of 
mj  subject,  to  take  such  a  view  of  two  caravans  which  visit  Mecca,  as  may  enable 
my  readers  to  estimate  more  justly  the  magnitude  of  their  commercial  transactions. 
The  first  is  the  caravan  which  takes  its  departure  from  Cairo  in  Egypt,  and  the 
other  from  Damascus  in  Syria ;  and  I  select  these,  both  because  they  are  the  most 
considerable,  and  because  they  are  described  by  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  receiving  full  information  concerning  them.  The 
former  is  composed  not  only  of  pilgrims  from  eveij  part  of  Egypt,  but  of  those 
which  arrive  from  all  the  small  mahomedan  states  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  even  from  the  negro  kingdoms  on 
the  Atlantic.  When  assembled,  the  caravan  consists,  at  least,  of  i5fiy  thousand 
persons,  and  the  number  of  camels  employed  in  carrying  water,  provisions,  and 
merchandize,  is  stiU  greatei*.  The  journey,  which,  in  goin^  from  Cairo,  and 
returning  thither,  is  not  completed  in  less  than  a  hundred  days,  is  performed  wholly 
by  land;  and  as  the  route  lies  mostly  through  sandy  deserts,  or  barren  unmhabited 
wilds,  which  seldom  a£Ford  any  subsistence,  and  where  often  no  sources  of  water 
ean  be  found,  the  pilgrims  always  undergo  much  fatigue,  and  sometimes  must 
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endure  incredible  hardehipi.  An  early  and  good  description  of  Ibis  caravan  is  pub* 
lished  hj Hdduyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  etc.  Bfaiilet  has  entered  into  a  minute  and  curious 
detail  with  regard  to  it;  Descript.  de  TEgvpte,  part  ii.  p.  212,  etc.  Pococke  has 
ffiven  a  route,  together  with  the  length  of  each  daj*8  march,  which  he  received 
Srom  a  person  who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  261,  etc 
The  caravan  from  Damascus,  composed  of  pilgrims  from  almost  every  province  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  is  little  inferior  to  the  foi*mer  in  number,  and  the  commerce 
which  it  camcs  on  is  hardly  less  valuable.  Voyage  de  Yolney,  tom.  ii.  p.  251 ,  etc 
D'Ohsson,  Tabl.  G^^r.  de  TEmpire  Otfaom.  iii.  p.  275,  etc.  This  pilgiimage  was 
performed  in  the  year  1741,  by  Khojeh  Abdulkurren,  whom  I  formerly  men- 
tioned. Note  Y.  He  gives  the  usual  route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  computed  by 
hours,  the  common  mode  of  reckoning  a  journey  in  the  east,  tbrouf^  <xnmtries 
little  frequented.  According  to  the  most  moderate  estimate  the  distance  between 
the  two  cities,  by  his  account,  must  be  above  a  thousand  miles ;  a  great  part'  of 
the  journey  is  through  a  desert,  and  the  pilmms  not  only  endure  much  fatigue,  but 
are  often  exposed  to  great  danger  from  the  wUd  Arabs.  Memoirs,  p.  114,  etc. 
It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  predatory  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  that  although  all  their 
independent  irines  are  zealous  mahomedans,  yet  they  make  no  scruple  of  plunder- 
ing the  caravans  of  pilgrims,  while  engaged  m  performing  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable duties  of  their  rehgion.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the 
year  i 757.  Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  etc.  by  abb^  Marilti,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ! 7 ,  etc. 
uagl.  Translation.  Great  as  these  caravans  are,  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  the 
pilgrims  who  visit  Mecca  belong  to  them ;  such  considerable  additions  are  received 
horn  the  extensive  dominions  of  Persia,  from  every  province  of  Indostan,  and  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  it,  from  Abyssinia,  from  various  states  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  from  all  parts  oi  Arabia,  that  when  the  whole  are  assembled 
they  have  been  computed  to  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand.  In  some  years 
the  number  is  farther  increased  by  small  bands  of  pikrims  from  several  interior 

Eroviaces  of  Africa,  the  names  and  situations  of  which  are  just  begimung  to  be 
nown  in  Europe.  For  this  last  fact  we  are  indebted  to  the  Association  lor  pro- 
moting the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Afiica,  formed  by  some  British  gen- 
tlemen, unon  principles  so  liberal,  and  with  views  so  public-n^vited,  as  do  honour 
to  themselves  and  to  their  country.    Proceeding^,  etc.  p.  174. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Slave  Trade,  other 
particulars  are  contained;  and  it  appears  that  the  commerce  carried  on  by  caravans 
m  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  is  not  only  widely  extended,  but  of  considerable 
value.  Besides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  to  Cairo,  and  is  joined  by  maho- 
medan  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  are  caravans  which  have  no  object 
but  commerce,  which  set  out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  other  states 
on  the  seacoast,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  country.  Some  of  them  take  bo 
less  than  fiAy  days  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination;  and,  as  the  medium 
of  their  rate  of  travelling  may  be  estimated  at  about  eighteen  miles  a  day,  the 
extent  of  their  joumev  may  be  easily  computed.  As  both  the  time  of  their  outset, 
and  their  route,  are  £nown,  they  are  met  by  the  pecf>le  of  all  the  countries  through 
which  they  travel,  who  trade  with  them.  Indiai^  goods  of  every  kind  form  a  con- 
siderable article  in  this  ti*affic,  in  exchange  for  which  the  chief  commodity  they  can 
give  is  slaves.    Part  vi. 

As  the  journeys  of  the  caravans,  which  are  purely  commercial,  do  not  qommence 
at  stated  seasons,  and  their  routes  vary  according  to  the  convenience  or  fancy  of 
the  merchants  of  whom  they  are  composed,  a  description  cannot  be  given  of  them 
vrith  the  same  desree  of  accuracy  as  ot  the  great  caravans  which  vbit  Mecca.  But 
by  attendim^  to  the  accounts  of  some  authors,  and  the  occasional  hints  of  others, 
sufficient  information  may  be  gathered  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  circulation  of  eastern 
goods  by  these  caravans  is  very  extensive.  The  same  intercourse  which  was  andendy 
kept  up  by  the  provinces  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  with  Indostan  and  China,  and 
which  I  formerly  described,  still  subsists.  Among  all  the  numerous  tribes  of  Tar- 
tars., even  of  those  which  retain  their  pastoral  manners  in  greatest  purity,  the 
demand  for  the  productions  of  these  two  countries  is  very  considerable.  Voyages 
de  Pallas,  tpm.  i.  p.  357,  etc.  tom.  ii.  p.  422.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  these, 
caravans  set  out  annually  from  Boghar,  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p.  332.,  Samarcand,  Thibet, 
and  several  other  places,  and  return  with  large  cargoes  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
goods.    But  the  trade  carried  on  between  Russia  and  China  in  this  part  of  Asia  is 
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by  far  the  most  extensiye  and  best  known.     Some  connexion  of  this  kind,  it  is 
probable,  was  ke^t  up  between  them  from  the  earliest  period,  but  it  increased 
gready  after  the  interior  parts  of  Russia  were  rendered  more  accessible  by  the 
conquests  of  Zingis  khan  and  Tamerlane.    The  commercial  nations  of  Europe  were 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  carrying  on  this  trade,  that  soon  after  the 
Portuguese  had  opened  the.  communication  witb  the  east  by  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  an  attempt  was  made  in  order  to  diminish  the  adrantages  which  they  derived 
from  this  discovery ,  to  prevail  on  the  Russians  to  convey  Indian  and  Chinese 
commodities  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire,  partly  bjf  iand-camage 
and  partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers,  to  some  port  on  the  Baltic,  from  whidi 
they  mignt  be  distributed  through  every  part  of  Europe.     Ramusio,  Raccolte  di 
Yiaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  374,  B.  Hist,  du  Commerce  de  la  Russie,  par  M.  Schreder, 
torn.  i.  p.  13,  ii.    This  scheme,  too  great  for  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne  of 
Russia  to  carry  into  execution,  was  rendered  practicable  by  the  conquests  of  Ivan 
Basilowitz,  and  the  genius  of  Pet^r  the  great.     Though  the  capitds  of  the  two 
empires  were  situated  at  the  immense  distance  of  six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  miles  from  each  other,  and  the  route  lay  for  above  four  hundred 
miles  through  an  uninhabited  desert,  Bell's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  caravans  tra- 
velled from  the  one  to  the  other.     But  though  it  had  been  stipulated,  when  this 
intercourse  was  established,  that  the  number  of  persons  in  each  caravan  should 
not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  though  they  were  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
Caravanserai,  during  the  short  time  they  were  suffered  to  remain  in  Pekin,  and 
were  allowed  to  deal  only  with  a  few  merchants,  to  whom  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  them  had  been  granted;  ^et,  notwithstanding  all  these  restraints  and 
precautions,  the  jealous  Tigilance  with  which  the  Chinese  government  excludes 
foreigners  from  a  free  intercourse  with  its  subjects,  was  alarmed,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Russian  caravans  into  the  empire  was  soon  prohibited.     After  various 
negotiations,  an  expedieni  was  at  length  devised,  by  which  the  advantages  of  mutual 
commerce  were  secured,  without  infringing  the  cautious  arrangements  of  Chinese 
policy.    On  the  boundarjr  of  the  two  empu*es,  two  small  towns  were  built  ahnost 
contiguous,  Kiachta  inhabited  by  Russians,  and  Maimatschin  by  jCbinese.     To  these 
all  the  marketable  productions  of  theii*  respective  countries  are  brought  by  the 
subjects  of  each  empire ;  and  the  furs,  the  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  the  leather,  the 
glass,  etc.  of  Russia,  are  exchaneed  for  the  silk,  the  cotton,  the  tea,  the  rice,  the 
toys,  etc.  of  China.    By  some  well-iudged  concessions  of  the  soverei^  now  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Russia,  whose  enlarged  mind  is  superior  to  the  iUiberal  maxims 
of  many  of  her  predecessors,  this  trade  is  rendered  so  flourishing,  that  its  amount 
annually  is  not  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  potmds  sterling,  and  it  is  the 
only  trade  which  China  carries  on  almost  entirely  oy  barter.     Mr.  Coxe,  in  his 
account  of  the  Russian  discoveries,  has  collected.,  with  his  usual  attention  and 
discernment,  every  thing  relative  to  this  branch  of  trade,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  were  little  known  in  Europe :  Part  ii.  chap.  ii.  iii.  iv.     Nor  is  Kiachta  the 
only  place  where  Russia  receives  Chinese  and  Indian  commodities.    A  considerable 
supply  of  both  is  brought  by  caravans  of  independent  Tartars  to  Orenburg,  on 
the  river  Jaik ;  Voyage  de  Paltas,  tom.  i.  p.  355,  etc.  to  Troitzkaia,  on  the  river 
Oui,  and  to  other  places  which  I  might  mention.    I  have  entered  into  this  long 
detail  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  productions  in  India  and  China  are  cii^ 
culated  through  Russia,  as  it  affords  the  most  striking  instance,  I  know,  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  valuable  commodities  may  be  conveyed  by  land-carriage. 

Note  LV.  Sect.  IV-  p.  579. 

The  only  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  towards  the  south,  by  any  of 
the  ancient  commercial  states  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  that  of  Hanno,  undertaken 
by  order  of  the  republic  of  Carthage.  As  the  situation  of  that  city,  so  much  neai'er 
the  straits  than  Tyre,  Alexandria,  and  the  other  seats  of  ancient  trade  which  haye 
been  mentioned,  gave  it  more  immediate  access  to  the  ocean ;  that  circumstance, 
together  with  the  various  settlements  which  the  Carthaginans  had  made  in  different 
provinces  of  Spain,  naturally  suggested  to  them  this  enterprise,  and  afibrded  them 
the  prospect  of  considerable  advantages  from  its  success.  The  voyage  of  Hanno, 
instead  of  invalidating,  seems  to  confirm  the  Justness  of  the  reasons  which  have  been 

S'ven,  why  no  similar  attempt  was  made  by  the  other  commercial  states  in  the 
editerranean. 
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Note  LVL  Skit.  IV.  p.  580. 

Though  the  intelligent  authoi-s  whom  I  have  quoted  considered  this  voyage  of 
the  Phenicians  as  fabulous,  Herodotus  mentions  a  circumstance  concerning  it  ivhich 
seems  to  prove  that  it  had  really  been  performed.  '*  The  Phenicians/  says  be, 
«^  affirmed  that,  in  sailing  round  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  which 
to  me  appears  not  to  be  credible,  though  it  may  be  deemed  so  by  others/'  Lib.  ir. 
e.  42.  This,  it  is  certain,  must  have  happened,  if  they  really  accomplished  such  a 
Toyage.  The  science  of  astronomy,  however,  was,  in  that  early  period,  so  imper- 
fect, that  it  was  by  experience  only  that  the  Phenicians  could  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact;  they  durst  not,  without  this,  have  ventured  to  assert  what  would  have 
appeared  to  be  an  improbable  Bction.  Even  after  what  they  related,  Herodotus 
disbelieved  it. 

Note  L VII.  Sect.  IV.  p.  583. 

Notwithstanding  this  increasing  demand  for  the  productions  of  India,  it  is  remark- 
able that  during  the  sixteenth  century  some  commodities  which  are  now  the  chief 
articles  of  importation  from  the  easl^  were  either  altogether  unknown ,  or  of  little 
account.  Tea,  the  importation  of  which,  at  present,  lar  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
production  of  the  east,  has  not  been  in  general  use  in  any  country  of  Europe  a  full 
century;  and  yet,  during  that  short  period,  from  some  singular  caprice  of  taste,  or 
power  of  fashion,  the  iniusion  of  a  leaf  brought  from  the  iiarthest  extremity  of  the 
earth,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  praise  to  say  that  it  is  innoxious,  has 
become  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  passion  for  it 
descends  from  the  most  elevated  to  the  lowest  orders  in  society.  In  1785,  it  was 
computed  that  the  whole  quantity  of  tea  imported  into  Europe  from  China  was 
about  nineteen  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  it  is  conjectured  tuat  twelve  millions 
were  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  the  dominions  depending  upon  it.  Dodsley's 
Annual  Register  for  1784  and  1785,  p.  156.  In  1789,  twenty-one  millions  of 
pounds  were  imported.  The  porcelain  of  China,  now  as  common  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  as  if  it  Vere  of  domestic  manufacture,  was  not  known  to  the  ancients. 
Marco  Polo  is  the  first  among  the  modems  who  mentions  it.  The  Poiluguese 
began  to  import  it  not  long  after  their  first  voyage  to  China,  a.  d.  1517 ;  but  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  the  use  of  it  became  extensive. 

No«  LVni.  p.  594. 

According  to  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  the  Indians  are  said  to  be  divided  into 
seven  tribes  or  casts.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1029,  C.  etc.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  153,  etc. 
Arrian.  Indie,  c.  10.  They  were  led  into  this  error,  it  is  probable,  by  consider- 
ing some  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  casts,  as  if  they  had  been  a  distinct  indepeodeot 
order.  But  that  they  were  no  more  than  four  original  casts,  we  learn  from  the 
concurring  testimony  of  the  best  informed  modem  travellers.  A  most  distinct 
account  of  these  we  have  in  **  La  Porte  Ouverte,  ou  La  vraie  Representation  de  la 
Vie,  des  Moeurs,  de  la  Religion,  et  du  Service,  des  Brahmins,  <{ui  demeurent  sar  les 
C6tes  de  Choromandel,"  etc.  This  was  compiled  before  the  middle  of  last  century, 
by  Abraham  Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Pullicate.  By  gaining  the 
confidence  of  an  intelligent  Brahmin,  he  acquired  information  concerning  the  man- 
ners and  religion  of  the  Indians,  more  authentic  and  extensive  than  was  known  to 
Europeans  prior  to  the  late  translations  from  the  Sanskreet  language.  I  mention  th» 
book,  because  it  seems  to  be  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  There  I'emains  now 
no  doubt  with  respect  either  to  the  number  or  the  functions  of  the  casts,  as  both  are 
ascertained  from  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  confirmed 
by  the  accounts  of  their  own  institutions,  given  by  Brahmins  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing. According  to  them,  the  different  casts  proceeded  from  Brahma,  the  inime^ 
diate  agent  of  the  creation  under  the  supreme  power,  in  the  following  manner,  which 
establishes  both  the  rank  which  they  were  to  hold,  and  the  office  which  they  were 
required  to  perform. 

The  *  Brahmin,*  from  the  mouth  (wisdom  :)  To  pray,  to  read,  to  instruct. 
The   *  Chehetree,*  from  the   arms   (strength  :)  To  draw  the  bow,    to  fight,  to 
govern. 
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The  *'  Bice,*  fi*oiii  the  belly  or  thighs  (nourishment :)  To  provide  the  necessaries  of 

life  by  agriculture  and  traffic. 
The  *  Sooder, '  from  the  feet  (subjection :)  to  labour,  to  serre. 

The  prescribed  occupations  of  all  these  classes  are  essential  in  a  well-regulated 
state.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a  Rdh,  or  adyentitious  class,  denominated  *  Burrun 
Sunkur,'  supposed  to  be  the  ofispring  of  an  unlawful  union  between  persons  of 
different  casts.  These  ai-e  mostly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  retail  trade.  Preface 
to  ihe  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xlvi.  and  xcix.  This  adventitious  class  is  not  men- 
tioned, as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  European  author.  The  distinction  was  too  nice  to 
be  observed  by  them,  and  they  seem  to  consider  the  members  of  this  cast  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Sooder.  Besides  these  acknowledged  casts,  there  is  a  race  of  unhappy- 
men,  denominated,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  <  Pariars,*  and  in  other  parts  of  India 
*■  Chandalas.*  These  are  outcasts  from  their  oiiginal  order,  who,  by  their  miscon- 
duct, have  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  it.  Their  condition  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
lowest  degradation  of  human  nature.  No  person  of  anv^  cast  will  have  the  least 
communication  with  them.  Sonnerat ,  tom.  i.  p.  55,56.  If  a  paiiar  approach  a 
'  Nayr,*  i.  e.  a  warrior  of  high  cast,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  he  may  put  him  to  death 
with  impunity.  Water  or  milk  are  considered  as  defiled  even  by  their  shadow  past- 
ing over  them,  and  cannot  be  used  until  they  are  purified.  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii. 
p.  243.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  words  to  eipress  the  sensation  of  wildness  that 
the  name  of  Pariar  or  Chandala  conveys  lo  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo.  Every  Hindoo 
who  violates  the  rules  or  institutions  of  this  cast  sinks  into  this  degraded  situation. 
This  it  is  which  renders  Hindoos  so  resolute  in  adhering  to  the  institutions  of  their 
tribe,  because  the  loss  of  cast  is  to  them  the  loss  of  all  human  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility ;  and  is  a  punishment,  beyond  comparison,  more  severe  than  exoonununica- 
lion  in  the  most  triumphant  penod  of  papid  power. 

The  four  original  casts  are  named,  and  their  functions  described,  in  the  Mahaba- 
rat,  the  most  ancient  book  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  higher  authority  than  any  with 
which  Europeans  are  hitherto  acquainted.  Ba^hvat-Geeta,  p.  430.  The  same 
distinction  of  casts  was  known  to  the  author  of  Heeto-pades,  another  work  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  translated  from  the  Sanskreet,  p.  251. 

The  mention  of  one  circumstance  respecting  the  distinction  of  casts  has  been 
omitted  in  the  text.  Though  the  line  of  separation  be  so  drawn  as  to  render  the 
ascent  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher  cast  absolutely  impossible,  and  it  would  be  regard- 
ed as  a  most  enormous  impiety,  if  one  in  a  lower  order  sliould  presume  to  perform 
any  function  belonging  to  those  of  a  superior  cast ;  yet,  in  certain  cascs^  the  Pundits 
declare  it  to  be  lawful  for  persons  of  a  high  class  to  exercise  some  of  the  occupations 
allotted  to  a  class  below  their  own,  without  losing  their  cast  by  doing  so.  Pref.  of 
Pundits  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  100.  Accordingly  we  find  Brahmins 
employed  in  the  service  of  their  princes,  not  only  as  ministers  of  state,  Orme's  Frag- 
ments, p.  207 .  but  in  subordinate  stations.  Most  of  the  officers  of  high  rank  in 
the  army  of  Sevagi,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  state,  were  Brahmins,  and  some  of 
ihem  Pundits  or  learned  Brahmins.  Ibid.  p.  97.  Hurry  Punt  and  Purseram  Bhow, 
who  commanded  the  Mahratta  fbrces  which  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of 
lord  Cornwallis  aeainst  Tippoo  Saib.  were  Brahmins.  Many  Seapoys  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  company,  particularly  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  are  of  the 
Brahmin  cast. 

Another  fact  concerning  the  casts  deserves  notice.  An  immense  number  of  pil- 
grims, amounting  in  some  years  to  more  than  150,000,  visit  the  pagoda  of  Jagger- 
naut  in  Orissa,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  revered  places  of  Hindoo  worship, 
at  tbe  time  of  the  annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  is  con- 
secrated. The  members  of  all  the  four  casts  are  allowed  promiscuously  to  approach 
the  altar  of  the  idol,  and  seating  themselves  without  distinction  eat  mdiscriminately 
of  the  same  food.  This  seems  to  indicate  some  remembrance  of  a  state  prior  to  the 
institutions  of  casts,  when  all  men  were  considered  as  equal.  I  have  not  such 
information  as  enables  me  to  account  for  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  the  first  ideas 
and  principles  of  th*e  Hindoos,  either  sacred  or  civil.  Bernier,  tom.  ii.  p.  102.  Ta- 
vernier,  book  ii.  c.  9.    Anquetil,  Disc.  Prdim.  p.  81.  Sketches,  p.  96. 

Some  of  my  readers  must  have  observed,  that  I  have  not  mentioned  the  numerous 
orders  of  Indian  devotees,  to  all  of  whom  European  writers  give  the  appellation  of 
*  faquirs ;'  a  name  by  which  the  mahomedans  distinguish  fanatical  monks  of  their 
own  religion.     The  light  in  which  I  have  viewed  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
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Hindooi,  did  not  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  consider  the  Indian  iaquin 
particularly.  Their  number,  the  rigour  of  their  mortifications,  the  excruciating 
penances  which  they  Toluntarily  undergo,  and  the  high  opinion  which  the  people 
entertain  of  their  sanctity,  have  struck  alftraveUers  who  have  visited  India,  and  their 
descriptions  of  them  are  well  known.  The  powerful  influence  of  enthusiasm,  the 
love  of  distinction,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  some  portion  of  that  reverence  and 
those  honours  which  the  Brahmins  are  bom  to  enjoy,  may  account  for  all  the  extra- 
ordinary things  which  they  do  and  suffer.  One  particular  concerning  tbem  merits 
notice.  This  order  of  devotees  appears  to  have  oeen  very  ancient  in  India.  The 
description  of  the  *  Germani,'  which  Strabo  takes  from  Megasthenes,  applies,  almost 
in  e?ery  cijxumstance,  to  the  modem  faquirs.    Lib.  xv.  p.  1040,  B. 

NoTB  LIX.  p.  595. 

What  I  have  asserted <in  the  text  is  in  general  well  founded.  It  u  the  ooinion, 
however,  of  j;entlemen  who  have  seen  much  of  India,  and  who  observed  all  they 
saw  with  a  discerning  eye,  that  the  conquests  both  of  the  mahomedans  and  of  the 
Europeans  have  had  some  effect  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  They 
imagine  that  the  dress  which  the  Hindoos  now  wear,  the  turban,  the  jummah,  and 
long  drawers,  is  an  imitation  of  that  worn  by  their  mahomedan  conquerors.  The 
ancient  dress  of  the  Indians,  as  described  by  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  16,  was  a  muslin 
dolh  tfait)wn  losely  about  their  shoulders,  a  muslin  shirt  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  and  their  beards  were  dyed  various  colours;  which  is  not  the  same  with  that 
used  -at  present.  The  custom  of  secluding  women,  and  the  strictness  with  which 
ih^  are  confined,  is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  mahomedans. 
This  supposition  is,  in  some  measure,  confirmed  by  the  drama  of  Sacontala,  tniis- 
lated  from  the  Sanskreet.  In  that  play  several  female  characters  are  introduced, 
who  mingle  in  society,  and  converse  as  freely  with  men,  as  women  are  accustomed 
to  do  in  Europe.  The  author,  we  may  presume,  describes  the  manners,  and  adheres 
to  the  customs  of  his  own  age.  But  while  I  mention  this  remailL,  it  is  proper 
likewise  to  observe,  that,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  there  is  reason  to  think  tlat,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  great,  women  in  India  were  guarded  with  the  same  jealous 
attention  as  at  present.  *^  When  their  princes,"  says  he,  copying  filegasUienes, 
**  set  out  upon  a  public  hunt,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  number  of  their  women, 
but  along  tne  road  in*which  the^  travel  ropes  are  stretclied  on  eadi  side,  and  if  any 
man  approach  near  to  them,  he  is  instantly  put  to  death.**  lib.  xv.  p.  1037,  A.  In 
some  parts  of  India,  where  the  original  manners  of  the  people  may  be  supposed  to 
subsist  in  greatest  purity,  particularly  in  the  high  country  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  women  of  rank  reside  in  private  apartments,  secluded  firom  sodetv.  Forsters 
Travds,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  The  influence  of  European  manners  begins  to  ne  ^iparent 
among  the  Hinaops  who  reside  in  the  town  of  ualcutta.  Sorne  of  them  drive  about 
in  English  chariots,  sit  upon  chairs,  and  furnish  their  houses  with  mirrors.  Women, 
even  of  the  Brahmin  cast,  appear  in  the  streets  without  a  veil ;  and  it  is  only,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  high  rank  or  great  opulence,  that  a  distinct 
quarter  or  haram  is  allotted  to  the  women.  Many  drcumstances  might  be  mentioned, 
were  this  the  proper  place,  which,  it  is  probable,,  will  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
this  spirit  of  imitation. 

NoTB  LX.  p.  596. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  exactly  the  ideas  of  an  intelligent  Asiatic  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Europeans  on  this  subject.  '*  In  reflecting,'  says  he,  **  upon  the 
poverty  of  Turan  [the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus]  and  Arabia,  I  was  at  first  at  a  loss 
to  assign  a  reason  why  these  countries  have  never  been  able  to  retain  wealth,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  daily  increasing  in  Indostan.  Timour  carried  into  Turan  the 
riches  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Indostan,  but  they  are  all  dasipated;  and  during  the 
reicns  of  the  first  four  odiphs,  Turkey,  Persia,  part  of  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
and  Spain,  were  their  tributaries ;  but  still  they  were  not  rich.  It  is  evident,  theo, 
that  this  dissipation  of  the  riches  of  a  state  must  have  happened  either  firom  extraor- 
dinary drains,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  government.  Indostan  has  been  frequendj 
plundered  by  foreign  invaders,  and  not  one  of  its  kings  ever  sained  for  it  anj 
acquisition  of  wealth :  neither  has  the  country  many  mines  of  gofi  and  silver,  and 
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yet  Indostan  abounds  in  money  and  every  other  kind  of  wealth.  The  abundance  of 
specie  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  large  importation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ships 
of  Europe,  and  other  nations,  many  of  whom  bring  ready  money  in  exchange  for 
the  manufactures  and  natural  productions  of  the  country.  If  this  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  Indostan,  it  must  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  blessing  of  God*^* 
Memoirs  of  Kbojeh  Abdulkurren,  a  Cashmeerian  of  distinction,  p.  42. 

Nora  LXI.  p.  598. 

That  the  roonarchs  of  India  were  the  sole  proprietors  of  land,  is  asserted  in  most 
explicit  terms  by  the  ancients.  The  people,  say  the?,  pay  a  land-tax  to  their  kings, 
because  the  whole  kingdom  is  regal  property.  Straoo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1030,  A.  Diod. 
Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  453.  Tbis  was  not  peculiar  to  India.  In  all  the  great  monarchies  of 
the  east,  the  sole  property  of  land  seems  to  be  vested  in  the  sovereign  as  lord 
paramount.  According  to  Gbardin,  this  is  the  state  of  property  in  Persia,  and  lands 
were  let  by  the  monarch  to  the  farmers  who  cultivatea  them,  on  conditions  nearly 
resembling  those  granted  to  the  Indian  Ryots.  Voyages,  tom.  iii.  p.  339,  etc.  4to. 
M.  Yolney  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held  in  one  of 
the  great  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Yoy.  en  Syrie,  etc.  tom.  ii.  p.  369,  etc. 
The  precise  mode,  however,  in  which  the  Ryots  of  Indostan  held  their  possessions, 
iR  a  circumstance  in  its  ancient  political  constitution,  with  respect  to  which  gentlemen 
of  superior  discernment,  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and  filled  some  of  the 
highest  stations  in  government,  have  formed  very  different  opinions.  Some  have 
imagined  that  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  sovereign  to  villages  or  small  com* 
munities,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  unaer  the  direction  of  their  own  chiefs  or 
headsmen,  laboured  it  in  common,  and  divided  the  produce  of  it  among  them  in 
certain  proportions.  Descript.  de  llnd.  par  M.  Bernouilli,  tom.  ii.  p.  223,  etc. 
Others  maintain,  that  the  property  of  land  has  been  transferred  from  the  crown  to 
hereditary  officers  of  great  eminence  and  power,  denominated  ^  Zemindars,*  who 
collect  the  rents  from  the  Ryots,  and  parcel  out  the  lands  among  them.  Others 
contend,  that  the  office  of  the  Zemindars  is  temporary  and  ministerial,  that  they 
are  merely  collectors  of  revenue,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  the  tenure  by  which 
the  Ryots  hold  their  possessions  is  derived  immediately  from  the  sovereign.  This 
last  opinion  is  supported  with  great  abiUty  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Zemindary  Tenures  in  the  landed  Property  of  Rengal,  etc.  This  question 
still  continues  to  be  agitated  in  Rengal ;  and  such  plausible  arguments  have  been 
produced  in  support  of  the  different  opinions,  that  although  it  be  a  point  extremely 
mteresting,  as  the  future  system  of  Rritish  finance  in  India  appears  likely  to  hinge, 
in  an  essential  degree,  upon  it,  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  slate  of  India  have 
not  been  able  to  form  a  final  and  satisfactory  opinion  on  this  subject.  Captain 
kirkpatnck's  Introd.  to  the  Institutes  of  Ghazan  Khan,  New  Asiatic  Miscel.  No.  II. 
p.  1^.  Though  the  sentiments  of  the  committee  of  revenue,  composed  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  abiUties,  lean  to  a  conclusion  against  the  hereditai*y  right  of  the 
Zemindars  in  the  soil,  yet  the  supreme  council,  in  the  year  1786,  dedmed,  for  good 
reasons,  to  give  any  decisive  Judgment  on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude.  This  note 
was  sent  to  the  press  before  1  had  it  in  my  power  to  peruse  Mr.  Rouse's  ingenious 
and  instructive  dissertation  concerning  the  landed  property  of  Rengal.  In  it  he 
adopts  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  maintains,  with  that  candour 
and  liberality  of  sentiment  which  are  always  conspicuous  where  there  is  no  other 
object  in  view  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  that  the  Zemindars  of  Reneal  possess 
their  landed  property  by  hereditary  right.  Were  I  possessed  of  such  koowledge 
either  of  the  state  of  India,  or  of  the  system  of  administration  established  there,  as 
would  be  requisite  for  comparing  these  different  theories,  and  determining  which 
of  them  merits  the  preference,  the  subjisct  of  my  researches  does  dot  render  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  such  a  disquisition.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  India  might  be  greatly  illustrated  by  an  accurate  comparison 
of  it  with  the  nature  of  feudal  tenures ;  and  I  apprehend  that  there  might  be  traced 
there  a  succession  of  changes  taking  place  in  much  the  same  order  as  has  been 
observed  in  Europe,  from  which  it  might  appear,  that  the  possession  of  land  was 
granted  at  first  during  pleasure,  afterwards  for  life,  and  at  length  became  perpetual 
and  hereditary  property.  Rut  even  under  this  last  form,  when  land  is  acquired 
cither  by  purchase  or  inheritance,  the  manner  in  which  the  right  of  properly  is 
*  Tl 
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confirmed  and  rendered  complete,  in  Europe  by  a  charter,  in  India  bj  a  '  sunnud', 
from  the  soyerei|pi,  seems  to  point  out  what  was  its  original  state.  According  to 
each  of  the  theories  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  tenure  and  condition  of  the  R  jots 
nearly  i*esemb1e  the  description  which  I  baye  given  of  them.  Their  state,  we  learn 
from  the  accounts  of  intelligent  obsenrers,  is  as  happy  and  independent  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  any  race  of  men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  The  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  wnters,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  interior  parts  of  India  was  very 
imperfect,  represent  the  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  land  as  the  genei*af 
average  of  rent  paid  to  the  sovereign.  Upon  the  authority  of  a  popular  author  who 
flourisned  in  Inaia  prior  to  the  christian  sera,  we  may  conclude  tnat  the  sixth  part  of 
the  people*s  income  was  in  his  time  the  usual  portion  of  the  sovereign.  Sacontala, 
Act.  Y.  p.  53.  It  is  now  known  that  what  the  sovereign  receives  from  land 
varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  reeulated  by  the  fertib' tj  or 
ban^enness  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  water, 
and  many  other  obvious  circumstances.  By  the  account  given  of  it,  I  should 
imagine  that,  in  some  districts,  it  "has  been  raised  beyond  its  due  proportion.  One 
circumstance  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  revenue  in  Bengal  merits  notice, 
as  it  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  emperor  Akber,  the  wisdom  of  whose  govern- 
ment I  have  often  had  occasion  to  celebrate.  A  general  and  regular  assessment  of 
revenue  in  Bengal  was  formed  in  his  reign.  Ail  the  lands  were  then  valued,  and 
the  rent  of  each  inhabitant  and  of  each  village  ascertained.  A  regular  cradation  of 
accounts  was  established.  The  rents  of  the  different  inhabitants  who  fived  in  one 
neighbourhood  bein^  collected  together,  formed  the  account  of  a  village ;  the  rents 
of  several  villages  bemg  next  collected  into  one  view,  formed  the  accounts  of  a  larger 
portion  of  lana.  The  aggregate  of  these  accounts  exhibited  the  rent  of  a  district, 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  rents  of  all  the  districts  in  Bengal,  foimed  the  account  of 
the  revenue  of  the  whole  province.  From  the  reign  of  Akber  to  the  government 
of  Jaffeer  Ali  Gawn,  a.  d.  i757,  the  annual  amount  of  revenue,  and  the  modes  of 
levying  it,  continued  with  little  variation.  But  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  which  he 
had  stipulated  to  pay  the  English  on  his  elevation,  he  departed  from  the  wise 
arrangements  of  Akber ;  many  new  modes  of  assessment  were  introduced,  and 
exactions  multiplied. 

Note  LXir.  p.  599. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  instance  of  their  attention  to  this  useful  rmtlati'on  of 
police.  Lahore,  in  the  Panjab,  is  distant  from  Agi^a,  the  ancient  capital  of  Indostan, 
five  hundred  miles.  Along  each  side  of  the.road  between  these  two  great  cities, 
there  is  planted  a  continued  row  of  shady  trees,  forming  an  avenue,  to  which, 
whether  we  consider  its  extent,  its  beauty,  or  utility  in  «  hot  climate,  there  is  nothing 
similar  in  any  country.  RennelFs  Memoir,  p.  69. 

Note  LXm.  p.  600. 

We  cannot  place  the  equitable  and  mild  government  of  Akber  in  a  point  of  view 
more  advantageous,  than  by  contrasting  it  with  the  conduct  of  other  mahomedan 
princes.  In  no  country  did  this  contrast  ever  appear  more  striking  than  in  India. 
In  the  thousandth  year  of  the  christian  aera,  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  to  whose  dominion 
were  subjected  the  same  countries  which  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
invaded  Indostan.  Every  step  of  his  progress  in  it  was  marked  with  blood  and 
desolation.  The  most  celebrated  pagodas,  the  ancient  monuments  of  Hindoo  de- 
votion and  magnificence,  were  destroyed,  the  ministers  of  reUgion  were  massacred, 
and  with  unaistinguishing  ferocity  the  country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  cities 
were  plundered  and  burnt.  About  four  hundred  years  afler  Mahmud,  Timur, 
or  Tamerlane,  a  conqueror  of  higher  fame,  turned  his  irresistible  arms  asainst  In- 
dostan ;  and  though  bom  in  an  age  more  improved,  he  not  only  equalled,  but  oflen 
so  far  surpassed  the  cruel  deeds  of  Mahmud,  as  to  be  justly  branded  with  the  odious 
name  of  the  *  Destroying  prince,'  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  Hindoos,  the 
undeserving  victims  of  his  rage.  A  rapid  but  striking  description  of  their  devasta- 
tions may  be  found  in  Mr.  Orme's  Dissertation  on  the  Etablishments  made  by  the 
Mahomedan  Conquerors  in  Indostan.  A  more  full  account  of  them  is  given  by 
Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  646,  vol.  vi.  p.  339,  etc.  The  arrogant  contempt  ?*ith 
whieh  )>igote<l  mahomedans  view  all  the  nations  who  have  not  embraced  toe  reh- 
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gkm  of  the  prophet)  will  account  for  the  unreientui^  rieour  of  Mahmad  andXimar 
towards  the  Hindoos,  and  greatly  enhances  the  ment  of  the  tolerant  spirit  and  mo- 
deration with  which  Akber  governed  his  subjects.  What  impression  the  mild  ad- 
ministration of  Akber  made  upon  the  Hindoos  we  learn  from  a  beautiful  letter  of 
Jenwant  Sing,  rajah  of  Joudpore,  to  Aurengzebe,  his  fanatical  and  persecuting  suc- 
cessor. ^^  Your  royal  ancestor,  Akber,  whose  throne  is  now  in  hesTen,  conducted 
the  affairs  of  this  empire  in  equity  and  firm  security  for  the  space  of  fifty-two 
years,  preserring  ererj  tribe  of  men  in  esse  and  happiness ;  whether  tliey  were 
followers  of  Jesus  or  of  Moses,  of  David  or  of  Mahomeo ;  were  they  Brahmins,  were 
the  J  of  the  sect  of  Dhanns,  which  denies  the  eternity  of  matter,  or  of  that  which 
ascribes  the  existence  of  the  world  to  chance,  they  all  emially  enjoyed  his  coun- 
tenance and  favour ;  insomuch  that  his  people,  in  sratitude  for  the  indiscriminate 
protection  which  heaffi>rded  them,  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of '  Juggot 

Grow/  guardian  of  mankind. If  your  majesty  places  any  /aith  in  those  books, 

by  distinction  called  divine,  you  will  there  be  instructed  that  God  is  the  God  of  all 
mankind,  not  the  God  of  mahoraedans  alone.  The  pagan  and  the  mussuhnan  are 
eaoally  in  his  presence.  Distinctions  of  colours  are  of  hb  ordination.  It  is  he 
wno  gives  existence.  In  your  temj^es,  to  his  name,  the  oroice  is  raised  in  prayer ; 
in  a  house  of  imi^es,  where  the  bed  is  shaken,  still  he  is  the  object  of  adoration. 
To  vilify  the  religion  and  customs  of  other  men,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  pleasure 
of  the  Almiglity.  When  we  deface  a  picture,  we  naturally  incur  the  resentment 
of  the  painter ;  and  justly  has  the  poet  said,*  Presume  not  to  arraign  or  to  scrutinize 
the  various  works  of  power  divine/"  For  this  valuable  communication  we  arc  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Orme.  Fragments,  notes,  p.  zcvii.  I  have  been  assm'ed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  has  read  this  letter  in  the  original,  that  the  translation  is  not  only  faithful 
but  el^ant. 

Note  LXIV.  p.  604. 

I  have  not  attempted  a  description  of  any  subterraneous  excavations  but  those  of 
Elephanta,  because  none  of  thetn  have  been  so  often  visited,  or  so  carefully  inspected. 
In  several  parts  of  India,  there  are,  however,  stupendous  works  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  e^ktent  and  magnificence  of  the  excavations  lu  the  island  of  Salsetta  are  such, 
that  the  artist  employed  by  governor  Boon  to  make  drawings  of  them,  asserted  that 
it  would  require  the  labour  of  forty  thousand  men  for  forty  years  to  finish  them. 
Archaeologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  336.  Loose  as  this  mode  of  estimation  may  be,  it  conveys 
an  idea  of  the  impression  which  the  view  of  them  made  upon  his  mind.  The  pagodfas 
of  Ellore,  eishtecn  miles  from  Aurungabad,  are  likewise  hewn  out  of  the  iobd  rock ; 
and  if  they  do  not  equal  those  of  Elephanta  and  Salsetta  in  magnitude,  they  surpass 
them  far  m  their  extent  and  number.  M.  Thevenot,  who  first  gave  any  descrip- 
tion of  these  singular  mansions,  asseiis,  that  for  above  two  leagues  all  around  the 
moonuin  nothing  b  to  be  seen  but  pagocbs.  Yoy.  part  iii.  chap.  44.  They  were 
examined  at  greater  leisure  and  with  more  attention  by  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron :  but 
as  his  long  description  of  them  is  not  accompanied  with  any  plan  or  drawing,  I 
cannot  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  a  powerful  people,  and  among  the  innumerable  figures  in  sculpture 
with  which  the  walls  are  covered,  all  the  present  ol^ects  of  Hindoo  worship  may 
be  distinguished.  Zend-avesta,  Disc.  Pr^im.  p.  233.  There  are  remarkable  exca- 
vations in  a  mountain  at  Mavalipuram,  near  Madias.  This  mountain  is  well  known 
on  the  Goromandel  coast  by  the  name  of  the  '  Seven  Pagodas.*  A  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  works  there,  which  are  magnificent  and  of  high  antiquity,  is  given  in 
Asial.  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  145,  etc.  Many  other  insunces  of  similar  works 
might  be  produced  if  it  were  necessary.  What  I  have  asserted,  p.  297,  concern- 
ing the  elegance  of  some  of  the  ornaments  in  Indian  buildings,  is  confirmed  by 
cc^onel  Call,  chief  engineer  at  Madras,  who  urj-es  this  as  a  proof  of  the  early 
and  high  civitization  of  the  Indians.  ''  It  may  safely  be  pronounced,'*  says  he, 
"  that  no  part  of  the  world  has  more  marks  of  antiquity  for  arts,  sciences,  and  civi- 
lization,  than  the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  cape  Comorin.  I  think 
the  carvings  on  some  of  the  pagodas  and  choultries,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the 
work,  exceed  any  thing  executed  now-«-days,  not  only  for  the  delicacy  of  the  chisel, 
but  the  expense  of  construction,  considering,  in  many  insUnces,  to  what  disUnces 
the  component  parts  were  carried,  and  to  what  heights  raised."  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  354.     I  am  happy  to  find  my  idea,  that  the  first  temples 
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erected  by  the  Hindoos  were  formed  upon  the  model  of  those  caverns  in  which  the 
rites  of  religion  were  origitially  celebrated,  confirmed,  and  more  fully  unfolded  by 
Mr.  Hodges.  In  a  short  dissertation  on  the  primitive  standard,  or  prototype  of 
ihe  different  styles  of  architecture,  viz,  the  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Moorish,  Gothic, 
and  Chinese,  he  has  examined  and  illustrated  that  curious  subject  with  great  inge^ 
Buity.    Travek  in  India,  p.  63 — 77. 

NoixLXV.  p.  606. 

India,  says  Strabo,  produces  a  variety  of  substances  which  dye^e  most  admir- 
able colours.  That  ^e  '  indicum,'  which  produced  the  beautiful  blue  colour,  is 
the  same  with  the  '  indigo  *  of  the  modems,  we  may  conclude  not  only  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  name,  and  the  similarity  of  the  e£(ects,  but  from  the  descriptioD 
given  by  Pliny  in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text.  He  knew  that  it 
was  a  preparation  of  a  vegetable  substance,  though  he  was  ill-informed  both  con- 
cerning the  plant  itself,  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  fitted  for  use ;  which  will 
not  appear  surprising,  when  we  recollect  the  account  formerly  given  of  the  strange 
ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  preparation  of  silk.  From 
the  colour  of  indigo,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  imported,  it  is  denominated  hy 
some  authors,  *  alramentum  indicum,*  and  *■  indicum  nigrum,*  Salmas.  Exercit. 
p.  180,  and  is  mentioned  under  the  last  of  these  names,  among  the  articles  of  im- 
portation from  India.  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  22.  The  colour  of  the  modem  indigo, 
when  undiluted,  resembles  that  of  the  ancient  indicum,  being  so  intensely  coloured 
as  to  appear  black.  Delavafs  Experim.  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Changes 
of  Colours,  Pref.  p.  xxiii.  Indigo  is  the  principal  dye-stuff  used  by  the  natives  of 
Sumatra,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  that  island ;  but  the  mode  of  preparing  it  dHFer^ 
from  that  which  is  common  among  the  people  of  Indostaii.  Marsden,  Hist,  of  Su- 
matra, p.  77.  There  has  been  lately  found  in  the  Circar  of  Rajamundry  a  new 
species  of  indigo,  denominated  the  *•  tree  indigo,'  which,  as  it  grows  wild  and  in 
great  abundance,  promises  to  be  a  discovery  of  considerable  use.  Oriental  Repei- 
tory,  No.  1.  p.  39,  etc.  The  ^  gum  lacca,'  used  iu  dyeing  a  red  colour,  was  likewise 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  by  the  same  name  which  it  now  bears.  Salmas, 
Exercit.  p.  810-  This  valuable  substance,  of  such  extensive  utOity  in  painting, 
dyeing,  japanning,  varnishing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  minute  insect.  These  insects  fix  themselves  upon  the  succulent 
extremities  of  the  branches  of  certain  trees,  and  are  soon  glued  to  the  place  on 
which  they  settle,  by  a  thick  pellucid  liquid  which  exudes  from  their  bodies,  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  whicn  forms  a  complete  cell  for  each  insect,  which  is  the 
tomb  of  the  parent,  and  the  birthplace  of  its  offspring.  This  glutinous  substance, 
with  which  the  branches  of  trees  are  entirely  covered,  is  the  gum  lacca.  An  account 
of  its  formation,  nature,  and  use,  is  given  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  Jxxi.  part  ii. 
p.  374.  in  a  concise,  accurate,  and  satisfactory  manner.  Some  curious  obseiTalions 
upon  this  insect  are  published  by  Mr.  Roxburgh,  who  cultivates  the  study  of  natural 
history  inlndia  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  26i. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Ctesias  seems  to  have  received  au  account  tolerably  distinct  of 
the  insect  by  which  the  gum  lacca  is  produced,  and  celebrates  the  beauty  of  the 
colour  which  it  dyes.  Excerpta  ex  Indic.  ad  calc.  Hcrodot.  edit.  Wesseling.p.S^O. 
*  Indian  dyers'  was  the  ancient  name  of  those  who  dyed  either  the  fine  blue  or  tbe 
fine  red,  which  points  out  the  country  whence  the  materials  they  used  were  brought. 
Salmas.  ib.  p.  810.  From  their  dyeing  cotton  stufis  with  different  colours,  it  b 
evident  that  the  ancient  Indians  must  have  made  some  considerable  proficiency  in 
chemical  knowledge.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  ii.  sect.  42.  gives  an  account  of  this  art 
as  far  as  it  was  known  anciently.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  now  practised 
in  calico-printing. 

NoTB  LXVI.  p.  640. 

AsSanskreet  literature  is  altogether  a  new  acquisition  to  Europe,  Baghvat-Geeta, 
the  first  translation  from  that  language,  having  been  published  so  late  asa.  d.  1785. 
it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries,  and  may  aSbrd  cnter- 
lainment  to  some  of  ray  readers,  after  having  reviewed  in  the  text,  with  a  greater 
degree  of  critical  attention,  the  two  Saoskreet  works  most  worthy  of  notice,  togite 
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bare  a  succinct  account  of  other  compositions  in  tkat  tongue  with  which  we  have 
been  made  acquainted.  The  extensive  use  of  the  Sanskreet  language  is  a  circuni- 
sUnce  which  mecits  particular  attention.  *'  The  ^rand  sourceof  Indian  literature/* 
says  Mr.  Halhedy  the  first  Englishman  who  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Sanskreet, 
**  the  parent  of  almost  every  dialect  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  China  seas,  is  the 
Sanskreet,  a  lang 


ee  of  the  most  venerable  and  unfiathomable  antiquity;  which,' 
although. at  present  shut  up  in  the  libraries  of  Brahmins,  and  appropriated  solely  to 
the  records  of  their  religion,  appears  to  have  been  current  over  roost  of  the  oriental 
wodd;  and  traces  of  its  original  extent  may  still.be  discovered  in  almost  every 
district  of  Asia»  I  have  been  oAcn  astonished  to  find  tlie  similitude  of  Sanskreet 
words  with  those  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  those 
not  in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms,  which  the  mutation  of  refined  arts  and 
improved  manners  might  have  occasionally  introduced,  but  in  the  groundwork  of 
language,  in  monosyllables,  in  the  names  of  numbers,  and  the  appellations  of  such 
things  as  would  be  first  discriminated  on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization.  The 
rescnU>iance  which  may  be  observed  in  the  characters  on  the  medals  and  signets' 
ef  various  districts  of  Asia,  the  Ught  which  they  reciprocally  reflect  upon  each  other, 
and  the  general  analogy  which  they  all  bear  to  the  same  grand  prototype,  afibrd 
another  ample  field  for  curiosity.  The  coins  of  Assam,  Napaul,  Gashmeere,  and 
man^  other  kingdoms,  are  all  stamped  with  Sanskreet  characters,  and  mosdy  contain 
allusions  ta  the  old  Sanskreet  mythology.  The  same  conformity  I  have  observed 
on  the  impression  of  seals  from  bootan  and  Thibet.  A  collateral  inference  may 
likewise  be  deduced  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  Sanskreet  alphabet,  so 
very  di£Ferent  from  that  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  world.  This  extraordinary 
mode  of  combination  still  exists  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  east,  from  the  Indus  to 
P^u,  in  dialects  now  apparently  unconnected,  and  in  characters  completely  dissir- 
milar ;  and  it  is  a  forcime  argument  that  they  are  aU  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Another  channel  of  speculation  presents  itself  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
of  titles  and  dignities,  which  are  open  to  general  notice,  and  in  which,  to.  the  far- 
thest limits  of  Asia,  may  be  found  manifest  traces  of  the  Sanskreet.'*  Preface  to  the 
Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,  p.  3.  After  this  curious  account  of  the  Sans- 
kreet tongue,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  the  works  which  have  been  transbted  from 
it,  besides  the  two  mentioned  in  the  text.  1 .  To  Mr.  Wilkins  we  are  indebted  for 
"  Heetoo-pades '  or  *■  Amicable  Instruction,*  in  a  series  of  connected  fables,  inter- 
spersed with  moral,  ptudenlial,  and  political  maxims.  This  work  is  in  such  high 
esteem  throughout  the  east,  that  it  has  been  translated  into  every  language  spokea 
there.  It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  emperor  Akber,  attentive  to  every  thin^  that 
could  contribute  to  promote  useful  knowledge.  He  directed  his  vizier,  Abul  1*  azel, 
to  put  it  into  a  style  suited  to  all  capacities,  and  to  illustrate  the  obscure  passages  in 
it;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  '  The  Criterion  oi  Wisdom.* 
At  length,  these  fables  made  theii*  way  into  Europe,  and  have  been  circulated  there 
with  additions  and  alterations,  under  the  names  of  Pilpay  and  Esop.  Many  of  the 
Sanskreet  apologues  are  ingenious  and  beautiiul,  pnd  have  been  copied  or  imitated 
by  the  fabulists  of  other  nations.  But  in  some  of  them  the  characters  of  the  ani- 
mab  introduced  are  very  ill  sustained :  to  describe  a  tiger  as  extremely  devout, 
and  practising  charily,  and  other  religious  duties,  p.  16.  or  an  old  mouse  well-read 
in  the  '  Neetee  Sasti-as,'  i.  e.  Systems  of  Morality  and  Policy,  p.  24 ;  a.cat  reading 
religious  books,  p.  35,  etc.  discovers  a  want  of  taste,  and  an  inattention  to  propriety. 
Many  of  the  moral  sayings,  if  considered  as  detached  maxims,  are  founded  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  convey  instruction  with  elegant  sim- 
plicity. But  the  attempt  of  the  author  to  form  his  work  into  a  connected  series  of 
fables^  and  his  mode  of  interweaving  with  them  such  a  number  of  moral  reflections 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  renders  the  structure  of  the  whole  so  artificial  that  the  perusal 
of  it  becomes  often  unpleasant.  Akber  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  amon^  other 
instructions,  he  advises  his  vizier  to  abridge  the  lon^  disressions  in  that  work.  By 
these  strictures  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  detract,  in  tne  smallest  degree,  from  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  His  country  is  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  opened  a  new 
source  of  science  and  taste.  The  celebritv  of  the  Heetoo-pades,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic 
merit,  notwithstanding  the  defects  which  I  have  mentioned,  justify  his  choice  ofit*  as 
a  work  worthy  of  being  made  known  to  Europe  in  its  original  form.  From  reading 
this  and  his  other  translations,  no  man  will  refuse  him  the  praise  to  which  he  mo- 
destly confines  his  pretensions,  '*  of  having  drawn  a  picture  which  we  suppose  to  be 
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particular  place  it  was  found.  Sir  Robert  Barker  describes  an  observatory  at 
Benares,  wnich  be  yisited  a.  d.  1772.  In  it  he  found  instruments  for  astronomical 
observation,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  constiucted  with  great  skill  and  ingenuity. 
Of  all  these  be  has  published  drawings.  Philip.  Transact,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  598. 
According  to  traditionary  account,  this  observatory  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Akber.  The  view  which  sir  Robert  took  of  it  was  an  hasty  one.  It  merits  a  more 
attentive  inspection,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  constructed  bv  Akber, 
or  erected  in  some  more  early  period.  Sir  Robert  intimates,  that  none  but  Brah- 
mins who  understood  the  oanskreet,  and  could  consult  the  astronomical  tables 
written  in  that  language,  were  capable  of  calculating  eclipses.  P.  Tiessenthaler 
describes,  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  two  observatories  furnished  with  instrumeots 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  at  Jepour  and  Ousein,  in  the  country  of  Malwa. 
BernouiUi,  tomi  i.  p.  316.  347.     fiut  these  are  modem  structures. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Historical  Disquisition  was  published,  the  Souriak 
Seddantam,  or,  according  to  a  more  correct  orthography,  the  Siirya  Siddhduta,  on 
the  principles  of  which  I  had  observed  that  all  the  Indian  astronomy  is  founded, 
has  been  discovered  at  Benares  by  sir  Robert  Ghambera.  He  immediately  com- 
municated this  valuable  work  to  Samuel  Davis,  esq.  who  has  favoured  the  world 
with  a  translation  of  several  considerable  extracts  from  it. 

The  Siirya  Siddhilnta  is  composed  in  the  Sanskreet  language,  and  professes  to  be 
a  divine  revelation,  as  Abal  Fazel  had  related,  Ayeen  Akbery,  HI.  p.  8.  communi- 
Mted  to  mankind  more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  towards  the  close  of  the 
..*»  ^*-_  T  .1  _  /.    .     ^  ..      ^        -      .  ^^^  which  the  Hindoo 

'  world  to  have  existed. 

.  i  extravagance  is  removed,  there  is  led 

behind  a  very  rational  and  elaborate  system  of  astronomical  calculation.  From  this 
Mr.  Davis  has  selected  what  relates  to  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  and  has  illustrated 
It  wito  great  ingenuity.  The  manner  in  which  that  subject  is  treated  has  so  close 
an  aflSnily  to  the  methods  formerly  brought  from  India,  and  of  which  I  have  given 
some  account,  as  to  confirm  strongly  the  opinion  that  the  Siirya  SiddhdnU  u  the 
source  from  which  all  the  others  are  derived.  How  far  the  real  date  of  this  work 
may  be  ascertamed  from  the  rules  and  tables  which  it  contains,  will  be  more 
dearij  estabUshed  when  a  translation  of  the  whole  is  published.  In  the  mean 
tune  It  IS  evident,  that  what  is  already  known  with  respect  to  these  rules  and  tables, 
IS  extremely  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  which  asciibes  a  verv  high  antiquity  to 
the  astronomy  of  the  Brahmins.  j      o  i     j 

The  circumstance,  perhaps,  most  worthy  of  attention,  in  the  Extracts  now 
referred  to,  IS  the  system  of  trigonometry  mcluded  in  the  astronomical  rules  of  the 
Siirya  Siddhinte.  Asiat.  Research,  ii.  p.  245.  249.  It  may  be  shown  that  this 
system  is  founded  on  certain  geometrical  theorems,  which,  though  modem  malhe- 
maticians  be  well  acquainted  with,  were  certainly  unknown  to  Ptolemy  and  the 
Greek  geometricians.  ^ 

It  is  with  pleasure,  too,  we  observe,  that  Mr.  Davis  basin  his  possession  several 
other  ancittit  books  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  from 
him  a  translation  of  the  whole  Siirya  Siddhdnta. 

It  must  be  added,  that  we  also  learn  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  that  some  Vestiges  of  algebraical  calculation  have  been  discovered 
among  the  Brahmins;  particularly  rules  for  the  solution  of  ceruin  arithmetical 

auestions,  with  which  it  would  seem  that  nothing  but  algebra  could  have  furnished 
lem.  Asiat.  Research,  ii.  p.  468.  note.  487.  495. 
_  My  friend  Mr.  professor  Play  fair  has  examined  that  Extract  fi-om  the  SiXrp 
Siddhftnta,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  system  of  trigonometry, 
and  has  discovered  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  It  \&  with  pleasure  I 
announce,  that  the  result  of  this  examination  will  be  communicated  soon  to  the 
public,  wid  will  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  extraordinary  progress  which  the 
natives  of  India  had  early  made  in  the  most  abstruse  sciences. 
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Adamaor,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  U  excommnnicated  by  the  synod  of  Fife,  504.  he 
excommunicated  his  opponents,  ibid,  is  restored  by  the  general  assembly  apon  condi- 
tions, ibid,  liis  mean  suomission  to  the  general  assembly,  555. 

AlbanY»  Alexander  duke  of,  cabals  with  his  nobles  against  hu  brother  king  James  the 
tbird,  26.  is  made  prisoner,  but  escapes  to  France,  27.  concludes  a  treaty  with  Edward 
the  fourth  of  England,  ibid,  procures  assistance  to  invade  Scotland  on  mean  conditions, 
ibid,  returns  to  Scotland,  and  is  restored  to  favour,  ibid,  cabals  again,  but  is  forced  to  fly 
to  France,  28. 

^  ,  duke  of,  made  regent  during  the  minority  of  king  James  the  fifth,  17.  after  several 

unsuccessful  struggles  with  the  nobility,  he  is  forced  to  retire  to  France,  29. 

Alenfon,  duke  of,  queen  Elixabeth  long  amuses  the  court  of  France  by  carrying  on  a 
treaty  of  marriage  with  him,  272. 

Allen,  cardinal,  published  a  book  proving  the  lawfulness  of  killing  excommunicated  princes, 
297. 

Alva,  duke  of,  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  queen  Hary,  252~2&4. 

Ambassadors,  their  office,  40,  4i. 

Andrew's,  St. ,  the  archbishop  of,  remarkably  cured  of  a  dangerous  distemper,  64.  the 
motives  of  bis  opposition  to  the  queen  regent,  75.  his  great  mfluence  on  the  bench  of 
bishops  and  weight  in  parliament,  77.  governed  the  church  with  great  moderation,  78. 
persecutes  tbe  reformers,  ibid,  is  imprisoned  for  celebrating  mass,  140.  ruins  queen 
Mary's  affairs  by  his  imprudent  conduct,  212.  is  taken  prisoner  in  Dunbarton  castle,  and 
hanged,  247. 

,  the  castle  of,  demolished  by  the  French,  55. 

,  the  prior  of,  promotes  a  treaty  between  the  queen  regent  and  the  reformers,  84. 

is  provoked  to  leave  the  court,  85.  is  one  of  the  chief  prbmoters^f  the  reformation,  92. 
some  account  and  character  uf  him,  ibid,  artful  endeavours  used  to  undermine  him, ibid, 
presumption  of  his  innocence  of  the  designs  charged  on  him,  95.  is  sent  by  the  conven- 
tion to  mvite  the  queen  to  Scotland,  117.  is  received  by  her  with  confidence  and  affec- 
tion, 118.  restrains  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people  against  popery,  125.  is  sent  to 
restrain  the  licentious  practices  of  the  borderers,  127.  executes  his  commission  with 
vigour  and  prudence,  128.  a  conspiracy  affaiost  him  discovered,  152.  is  created  earl  of 
Mar,  155.  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  154.     See  Mar  and  Murray. 

Angus,  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  earl  of,  was  the  only  man  who  asserted  tbe  independence  of 
his  country,  6. 

,  Douglas,  earl  of,  assumes  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  king  James  the  fifth, 
17,  50.  is  unable  to  gain  his  affections,  50.  is  attainted,  and  flies  (into  England,  ibid« 
obtains  leave  to  return  into  Scotland,  282.  surrenders  himself  to  king  James  the  sixth, 
287.  he  with  several  others  seizes  the  castle  of  Stirling,  to  oppose  Arran,  289.  they  are 
forced  to  fly  into  England  at  the  approach  of  the  king  with  an  army,  ibid,  is  attamted 
and  his  estate  forfeited,  295.  is  concerned  in  a  plot  in  favour  of  Spain,  556.  is  seized, 
and  committed  prisoner  to  the  caslle  of  Edinburgh,  ibid,  escapes,  and  flies  to  the 
mountains,  ibid,  offers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  558.  sentence  is  pronounced  against  him, 
559.  he  refuses  to  submit,  ibid. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  a  marriage  proposed  between  him  and  queen  Eliiabeth»  251.^ 

Anne,  a  princess  of  Denmark,  married  to  king  James  tne  sixth,  551.  her  arrival  in  Scot- 
land and  coronation,  554.  heads  a  party  that  opposes  tbe  chancellor,  557. 

Archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  revived  in  Scotland  during  the  king's  minority, 
258.  this  gives  great  offence  to  many  of  the  clergy,  ibid,  an  act  of  assembly  against  these 
offices,  279.  bishops  made  subject  to  presbyteries  and  assemblies,  ibid,  a  great  stroke 
given  to  their  authority,  525.  none  of  them  present  at  the  queen's  coronation,  554. 

ArgyU,  earl  of,  is  appointed  to  carry  the  crown  matrimonial  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  77. 
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iue«  his  interett  widi  the  refomien  to  make  a  txeatj  with  the  queen  regent,  84.  leans 
her  court  in  resentment  of  her  treachery,  85.  refiises  to  accede  to  a  treaty  with  If  arny 
the  regent,  25i.  is  soon  after  forced  to  submit,  ibid,  acts  as  lieutenant  to  the  queen  after 
the  regent's  murder,  242.  is  prevailed  on  to  join  the  king's  party,  249.  qoarrels  with 
Athol,  265.  confederates  with  him  against  Morton  the  regent  for  their  mutual  defence, 
ibid,  they  remonstrate  against  him  to  the  king,  266.  they  raise  forces  against  him,  270. 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  him  by  the  mediation  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  is  promoted  to 
the  office  of  chancellor,  271.  the  king's  authority  delegated  to  him  and  lord  Forbes  agaiast 
the  popish  lords,  54i.  his  forces  are  defeated  in  an  engagement  with  them,  ibid. 

Aristocracy,  predominant  in  Scotland,  125. 

Armada,  Spanish,  preparations  for  it,  526.  it  is  defeated,  529. 

Arran,  earl,  is  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  queen  Muj,  45.  his  character,  ibid, 
consents  to  the  schemes  of  Eoglaoo,  which  disgusts  the  public,  46.  becomes  sospicioas 
of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  48.  is  forced  to  renounce  the  firiendship  with  England,  and  deciare 
for  France,  ibid,  and  to  persecute  the  reformers,  49.  publicly  abiures  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  ibid,  is  contemned  by  one  half,  and  little  trusted  oy  the  other  part  of  the 
nation,  50.  heads  the  partltans  of  France  and  defenders  of  popery,  ibid,  attcmpu  in 
▼ain  to  seize  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beatoun^  55.  is  forced  to  make  a  trace  with  the 
conspirators,  54.  his  eldest  son  is  conditionally  excluded  all  right  of  succession,   56.  his 


bishop  of 
at  last  prevaUed  on,  ann  ffets  advantageous  terms,  65.    See  Gnatekheranit. 

— — ,  eldest  son  of  the  diu^e  of  Ghatelhcranlt,  joins  in  an  association  with  the  refbrmers, 
91.  narrowly  escapes  intended  min  at  the  court  of  France,  ibid,  is  full  of  reseotment 
against  the  Frencli  on  that  accoont,  92.  the  congregation  solicil  mieen  Blizabeth  to  many 
him,  114.  his  great  imprudence  with  regard  to  queen  Mary,  128.  discovers  a  conspiracy 
against  the  queen's  favourite,  1S2.  loses  nis  reason,  271.  is  imprisoned  by  Morton,  ibid. 

— ,  late  capt.  Stewart,  gets  that  title  and  estate,  277.  is  appointed  to  conduct  Morton 
from  Dunbarton  to  Edinburgh,  ibid,  his  inihmoos  maniage  with  the  connteas  of  March, 
278.  his  variance  with  Lennox,  279.  is  frustrated  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  king  at 
Ruthven,  282.  is  confined  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  ibid,  regains  his  liberty  and 
the  king's  regard,  286.  resumes  his  power  and  arrogance,  ibid,  gets  the  Ruthven  con- 
spirators decku^d  guilty  of  high  treason,  ibid.is  detested  as  author  of  a  persecution  against 
the  clergy,  290.  is  gained  over  to  queen  Elizabeth's  interest,  292.  gets  several  forfeited 
estates,  295.  his  corruption  and  insolence,  296.  is  made  chancellor,  and  has  unlimited 
power,  ibid,  his  venality  is  exceeded  by  that  of  his  vnfe,  ibid,  his  monstrous  tyranny 
and  oppression,  297.  hisipower  undermined  by  Wotton,  the  English  envoy,  501.  b  con- 
fined m  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  soon  recovers  favour,  502.  his  interest  sinks  much, 
505.  is  stripped  of  hb  hooooitf  and  spoils,  and  reduced  to  his  original  station,  ibid. 

Articles,  loras  of,  their  origin  and  business,  58.  by  whom  chosen,  ibid,  the  subsequent 
variations  and  political  use  made  of  this  institution,  59. 

AmndeU  earl  of,  is  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  226. 

Adiby,  ambassador  t^gai  qneen  Elizabeth  to  Scotland,  527.  bis  great  promiaes  to  king 
James,  ibid,  his  promises  are  soon  forgot,  529,  he  is  ashamed,  and  withdraws  privately 
from  Scotland,  ibid. 

Assassination,  the  frequency  of  it  in  Scotland,  how  accounted  for,  168.  severd  instances 
of  it  in  France,  169.  a  stop  put  to  it  there  and  in  Scotland,  ibid,  several  great  men 
approve  of  it,  170.  prevailed  greatly  afterwards,  555. 
'  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  first  but  feeble  and  irregular,  il7.  aaodier 
assembly,  their  demands  from  the  convention,  128.  two  other  assemblies  in  vain  solicit 
an  augaentation  of  their  revenues,  157.  they  address  queen  Maiy  in  high  strains  of 
complaint,  159.  an  assembly  proceeds  at  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  the  king's  interdic- 
tion, 280.  two  assemblies  yield  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  church  to  tlw  king,  549. 
declare  it  lawful  for  ministers  to  sit  in  parliament,  5M.     See  Clergy. 

Association,  formed  in  defence  of  queen  Elizabeth  against  queen  Marv,  294. 

Athol,  earl  of,  the  occasion  ofiiis  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Argyll,  265.  joins  with  hin  in 
opposing  Morton,  the  regent,  266.  dies  soon  afler  an  entertamment  at  Morton's,  271. 
suspicions  of  his  being  poisoned,  ibid. 

Aubigo^,  lord  d',  second  son  of  the  kml  Lennox,  arrives  in  ScQtland  from  France,  272. 
becomes  soon  a  great  favourite  of  king  James,  ibid,  high  titles  and  posts  bestowed  on 
him,  ibid,  notes  apinst  him.  Appendix,  472.    See  Lennox. 

Austrian  family,  their  origin  and  power,  41. 

Babington,  Anthony,  some  account  of  him,  505.  the  rise  of  his  conspiracy  against  queen 
Elizabeth,  ibid,  ihe  names  and  scheme  of  operatfons  of  his  associates,  506.  thef  arc 
betrayed,  seiaed,  and  executed,  ibid. 

Bacon,  sir  Nicholas,  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  confederates  at  West- 
minster, 226. 

Baliol,  John,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  5.  is  preferred  by  Edward  the  first,  6. 
soon  forced  by  him  to  resign,  ibid. 
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BaiUrd,  a  tnfficJung  prieM,  aolicito  an  iavation  of  BngUod  bom  Sptin,  305.  joini  in  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  h  diacoTered,  and  taken  into  custody,  807. 
and  executed,  ibid. 
Barons,  tlieir  jurisdiction  very  extensive,  10.  tbe  difference  between  the  greater  and  lesser, 
whence,  56.  three  hundred  of  them  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  the  queen 
dowager,  72.  the  lesser  admitted  by  their  represenUtives  in  parliament,  925.  petition  of 
the  lesser  barons  to  parliament.  Append.  41o.  See  Nobles. 
Baaiticon  Doron,  a  book  published  by  king  James  the  sixth,  strengthens  his  interest  in 

England,  S52. 
Beatonn,  cardinal,  made  use  of  by  king  James  the  fiflh,  to  mortify  the  nobles,  52.  his 
pretensions  to  the  regency  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  44.  forges  a  testament  of  the 
late  king,  ibid,  (lis  views  how  disappointed,  ibid,  his  character,  45.  opposes  the  eari  of 
Arran,  r^ent,  46.  excites  most  of  the  nation  against  the  EnffUsh,  48.  seizes  the  young 
queen  and  her  mother,  ibid,  cajoles  the  earl  of  Lennox,  ibid,  obliges  the  regent  to 
renounce  England,  and  declare  for  Fraoce,  ibid,  and  to  persecute  the  reformers,  40. 
engrosses  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  ibid,  his  double-dealing  with  the  earl  of  Lennox 
resented,  50.  is  murdered,  53.  his  death  fatal  to  the  cathohcs,  ibid,  a  vain  attempt  to 
revenge  it,  ibid,  scandalous  reports  concerning  him,  70. 
Bedford,  earl  of,  comes  as  ambassador  from  queen  Elisabeth  to  witness  the  baptism  of 
James  the  sixth,  170.  his  instructions,  ibid,  his  letters  to  sir  W.  Cecil,  Appendix,  451, 
454,  457. 
Bellendon,  sir  licwis,  justice  clerk,  king  James's  resident  at  London,  501.  joins  in  pro- 
moting queen  Elizabeth's  interest  in  Scotland,  ibid,  is  sent  with  her  envoy  into  that 
country,  ibid. 
Black,  Mr.  David,  minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  his  ridiculous  and  seditious  expressions  in  the 
pulpit,  545.  being  supported  hj  the  clergy,  he  declines  the  civil  jurisdiction,  ibid,  is 
condemned  by  the  privy  council,  546.  is  sentenced  by  the  king  to  reside  beyond  Spey, 
ibid. 
Blackadder,  captain,  and  three  others,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Damlyj  202. 
Boethius,  Hector,  his  history  of  Scotland,  some  account  of,  5. 
Bolton  castle,  queen  Mary  confined  a  prisoner  there,  210. 
Bonot,  a  foreigner,  made  governor  of  Orkney,  71. 
Borderers,  an  attempt  to  restrain  their  licentious  practices,  127.  queen  Mary  visits  them, 

175.  a  scutile  there,  in  which  the  Enf^h  warden,  etc.  were  made  prisoners,  265. 
Borthwick,  lord,  assists  the  queen  regent  in  defending  Leith,  100. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  earl  of,  intercepts  a  sum  of  money  from  England  to  the  con- 
gregation, 99.  favours  the  queen  regent,  but  resides'at  his  own  house,  100.  is  by  the  earl 
of  Murray  summoned  to  a  public  trial,  152.  prevents  it  by  leaving  the  kingdom,  ibid,  a 
sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  prevented  by  the  queen,  ibid,  is  permitted  to  return^ 
156.  escapes  withber  after  the  murder  of  Rizio,  167.  somi  account  of  his  former  beha- 
viour, 171.  commences  a  favourite  with  the  queen,  ibid,  she  reconciles  him  to  several 
lords,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  172.  he  increases  in  favour  with  her,  175.  cir- 
cumstances concujj'ing  in  this,  ibid,  he  is  wounded  in  attempting  to  seize  one  of  the 
borderers,  175.  the  queen's  extraordinary  regard  for  him  on  this  occasion,  ibid,  to  secure 
adherents,  he  obtains  a  pardon  for  Morton  and  his  associates,  180.  proposes  the  restora- 
tion of  the  popish  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  181.  his  views  in  this,  inid.  is  suspected  the 
author  of  Darnly's  murder,  185.  is  charged  with  it  by  Lennox,  but  still  favoured  by  the 
queen,  186.  appointed  governor  of  Edinourgh  castle,  ibid,  his  trial  is  hurried  on.  ibid, 
remarkable  partiality  in  his  favour,  187.  Lennox  accuses  him  openly,  188.  comes  to  his 
trial  with  a  great  retinue,  ibid,  is  acquitted  by  a  jury,  189.  the  trial  universally  censured, 
ibid.  Challenges  any  that  would  accuse  him,  ibid,  several  acts  of  parliament  passed  in 
his  favour,  ibid,  he  procures  an  act  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  ibid,  prevails  on  several 
of  the  nobles  to  recommend  him  as  a  husband  to  the  queen,  iOl.  seiies  the  queen  on 
a  journey  from  Stirling,  and  carries  her  to  Dunbar,  195.  nis  view  in  this,  194.  obtains  a 
pardon  under  the  great  seal,  ibid,  procures  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  ibid,  carries  the  queen 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  195.  is  created  duke  of  Orkney,  ibid,  and  married  to  the 
queen,  ibid,  is  not  allowed  the  title  of  king,  ibid,  he  watohes  the  (jneen  very  closely, 
ibid,  endeavours  to  get  the  prince  into  his  custody,  106.  is  alarmed  with  an  association  of 
the  nobles  against  the  queen  and  him,  197.  carries  the  queen  to  the  castle  of  Borthwick, 
ibid,  raises  forces  against  the  confederate  brds,  ibid,  he  marches  against  them,  ibid, 
proposes  a  single  combat,  199.  this  how  prevented,  ibid,  takes  his  last  farewell  of  the 
queen,  and  b  forced  to  flv,  ibid,  sends  for  a  casket  of  letters  from  queen  Mary  to  him, 
202.  they  are  intercepted  dv  the  earl  of  Morton,  ibid,  his  miserable  fate,  208.  reflections 
on  his  conduct,  ibid,  copy  of  his  divorce  from  lady  Jane  Gordon,  Appendix,  459. 
Bothwell,  Francis  Stewart,  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  550.  is  imprisoned  for  consulting 
witches,  554.  escapes  and  attempts  to  break  into  the  king's  presence,  ibid,  retires  to  the 
north,  ibid,  he  and  his  adherents  are  attainted,  555.  fails  in  an  attem^^t  to  seize  the  king, 
ibid,  is  taken  under  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  solicits  for  him,  556.  seizes  the 
king's  person,  557.  forces^  him  to  dismiss  the  chancellor,  and  his  other  favourites,  ibid, 
and  to  grant  him  a  remission,  ibid,  his  bold  and  insolent  behaviour  afterward,  558.  is 
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encouraged  by  the  EogUth  ambasMdor,  359.  makes  another  attempt  to  come  at  the 
king,  ibid,  is  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  north  of  England,  ibid,  is  abandoned  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  forced  to  flj  into  Spain  and  Italy,  542.  remains  in  indigent  ob- 
scurity, and  is  never  after  reconciled  to  the  king,  ibid. 

Bothwell,  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney,  performs  the  ceremony  of  marriage  of  queen  Mary  to 
the  earl  of  Bothwell,  195. 

Bothwellhaugh.     See  Hamilton. 

Boulogne,  wrested  by  the  French  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English,  59.  they  consent  to 
restore  it  and  its  dependencies  to  the  French,  60. 

Bowes,  envoy  from  queen  Elizabeth,  accuses  Lennox  of  disturbing  the  peace,  374.  is 
refused  an  audience,  ibid,  is  sent  to  encourage  the  conspirators  at  Ruthven,  282.  to 
inquire  about  king  James's  correspondence  with  the  pope,  555. 

Boyd,  lord,  his  ambitious  views  in  the  time  of  king  James  the  third  frustrated,  17. 

is  prevailed  on  to  join  the  king's  party  against  queen  Mary,  249.  joins  the  Bothveo 

conspirators,  281. 

Brienne,  count  de,  comes  an  ambassador  from  France  to  witness  the  baptism  of  king  Jtme» 
the  sixth,  179. 

Bruce,  Robert,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  5.  his  grandson  asserts  his  right,  and 
vindicates  the  honourof  his  country,  6.  he  attempts  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  22. 

,  a  priest  employed  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  seduce  the  Scoich  nobles,  529. 

,  Mr.  Robert,  a  presbyterian  minister,  performs  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of 

king  James's  queen,  552. 

,  Edward,  abbot  of  Kinloss,  acquits  himself  with  address  and  reputation  as  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  England,  552. 

,  Mr.  Robert,  a  minister,  his  resolution  in  refusing  to  publish  the  king's  account  of 


Cowrie's  conspiracy,  565.  is  deprived  and  banished  on  that  account,  ibid. 

Buchanan,  George,  his  history  of  Scotland,  some  account  of,  5.  remarks  on  his  dialogue 
De  Jure  Regni,  86.  alone  accuses  queen  Mary  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  Rizio, 
165.  approved  of  assassination,  170.  attends  the  regent  into  England,  when  called  on  to 
accuse  queen  Mary,  221.  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  king  James  the  sixth,  266.  com- 
meoded for  his  great  genius,  578. 

Burleigh.     See  Cecil. 


Boroughs,  when  first  represented  in  parliament,  526. 
Gais,  John,  a  declaration  of  his  in  name  of  qu 


queen  Elizabeth  to  the  lorda  of  Grange  and 

Lethington,  Appendix,  467. 
Caithness,  earl  of,  his  protest  at  the  trial  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder  of  Daroly,  139. 
Calvin,  the  patron  and  restorer  of  presbyterian  church  government,  116. 
Camden,  some  mistakes  of  his,  416. 

Cannongate,  near  Edinburgh,  a  parliament  held  there,  248. 
Cardan,  some  account  of  him,  64.  his  remarkable  cure  of  the  arohbishep  of  St.  Andrew's, 

ibid. 
Carey,  sir  George,  sent  ambassador  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  encourage  the  conspirators  at 

Rnthvcn,  282. 
,  Robert,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  sooth  king  James  after  t^ death  of  his  mother, 

522.  u  not  permitted  to  enter  Scotland,  ibid,  was  the  firsts  that  brought  king  James 

intelligence  of  the  death  of  aueen  Elizabeth,  572. 
Casket  of  letters  from  queen  Mary  to  Bothwell,  seized  by  the  earl  of  Morton,  202.  her 

enemies  avail  themselves  much  of  them,  ibid. 
Cassils,  earl  of,  joins  the  king's  party,  249. 
Castelnau,  the  French  ambassador,  is  employed  to  procure  the  consent  of  his  court  to 

queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnly,  148.  he  endeavours  to  make  up  the  differences 

between  the  queen  and  him,  172.  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  queen  Mary,  299. 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  assumes  the  government  after  the  death  of  Francis  the  second,  her 

son,  114.  her  harsh  treatment  of  queen  Mary,  115.  her  views  in  behaving  more  Criendiyto 

her,  142.  bends  her  whole  endeavours  to  destroy  the  protestants,  251.  her  artful  condact 

with  that  view,  ibid. 
Cecil,  his  great  capacity  as  a  minister,  108.  is  employed  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France, 

ibid,  overreaches  the  French  ambassador  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  ibid,  a  letter  of  hU 

cited  to  show  that  queen  Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to  intercept  queen   Mary,  io  her 

return  to  Scotland,  125.  is  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  conference  at  Westminster, 

226.  is  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  proposals  to  queen  Mary,  244.  has  an  intervievr 

with  her,  which  excites  queen  Elizabeth's  jealousy,  265.  is  treated  harsUy  by  queea 

Elizabeth  for  consenting  to  queen  Mary's  death,  522. 
— »,  sir  Robert,  son  to  the  former,  heads  the  party  against  Essex,  564.  his  character,  365. 

his  great  assiduity,  ibid,  enters  into  a  private  correspondence  with  king  James,  ibid* 
Celibacy  of  the  popish  clerg|y,  a  chief  engine  of  their  policy,  68, 81. 
Charles  the  fifth,  emperor,  his  great  power,  41.  and  unlimited  ambition,  ibid,  ia  checked 

by  Francis  the  first,  ibid. 

• ,  king  of  France,  makes  a  league  with  queen  Eliaabeth,  254. 

Chatelherauit,  duke  of,  that  title  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland,  59l 
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his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  maintained,  75.  enters  a  protestation  to 
save  his  right,  76.  joins  the  reformers,  in  endeavouring  to  expel  the  French  army,  89. 
joins  in  association  with  them,  91.  is  looked  on  as  the  head  of  the  conrngation,  92.  his 
pusillanimity,  98.. becomes  obnoxious  to  queen  Mary,  128.  deprived  of  his  French  pen- 


158.  his  partisans  grumble  at  Murray's  being  advanced  to  the  regency,  210.  returns  from 
France,  and  heads  the  queen's  adherents,  250.  is  made  her  lieutenant-general,  2S1.  his 
resolution  wavering,  the  regent  commits  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  ibid. 
is  set  at  liberty  by  Kirkaldy,  and  joins  the  queen's  party,  241.  is  proclaimed  traitor  by 

•  Lennox  tbe  new  regent,  243.  is  reconciled  to  Morton  the  regent,  261.  articles  of  a  treaty 
between  them,  ibid,  his  death,  265. 

Church  of  Scotland,  revolutions  in  it  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  577.  See  Assembly, 
Clergy. 

Church  lands  annexed  to  the  crown  by  parliament,  524. 

Clans,  the  institution  and  nature  of,  15. 

Clergy,  popish,  their  great  riches  and  power,  51,  66.  were  made  use  of  by  king  James  the 
finh  to  suppress  the  nobles,  52.  made  a  considerable  body  in  parliament,  67.  their  great 
influence  over  the  laity,  ibid,  they  engrossed  learning,  68.  and  held  many  of  the  chief 
employments,  ibid,  their  power  increased  by  celibacy,  ibid,  they  seized  the  estates  of 
the  intestate,  ibid,  and  tried  all  matrimonial  and  testamentary  causes,  ibid,  become 

•  obnoxious  to  the  laity,  69.  their  great  corruptions,  whence,  ibid,  thoss  of  Scotland  par- 
.  ticulariy  dissolute,  ibid,  their  weak  defence  of  their  tenets,  70.  try  in  vain  to  impose  false 

miracles,  ibid,  their  impolitic  conduct  to  the  reformers,  79. 

■  ,  reformed,  try  in  vain  to  recover  the  revenues  of  the  church,  117, 118.  procure  a 
demolition  of  all  relics  of  popery,  118.  a  new  regulation  concerning  their  revenues,  128, 
150.  they  are  no  gainers  by  it,  151.  their  stipends,  what  in  those  days,  ibid,  are  offended 

.  at  the  moderation- of  their  leaders,  140.  occasion  a  tumult  among  the  people,  141.  more 
complaints  of  their  poverty,  146, 180.  are  jealous  of  queen  Mary,  181.  the  small  allow- 
ances appointed  to  support  them  all,  ibid,  their  application  for  payment  of  their  stipends, 
of  little  effect,  209.  fresh  complaints  of  the  deficiency  of  the  funds  for  their  maintenance, 
257.  are  put  off  with  fair  words  and  promises,  ibid,  archbishops,  etc.  introduced  among 

.  them  by  Morton,  258.  their  grievances  under  his  administration,  265.  they  approve  of 
the  Ruthven  conspirators,  285,  288.  by  favouring  them  they  provoke  the  king,  288. 
severe  laws  made  against  them,  289.  thev  of  Edinburgh  fly  into  England,  290.  as  do 
several  others  that  were  most  eminent,  ibid,  more  vigorous  measures  against  them,  295. 
they  obtain  no  redress  on  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  lords,  505.  represent  their  griev- 
ances to  parliament,  554.  a  maintenance  provided  for  them  by  parliament,  ibid,  they 

.  prevail  to  get  presbyterian  government  established  by  law,  555.  their  zeal  against  the 
popish  lords,  ii6,  540.  their  rash  proceedings,  544.  they  erect  a  standing  council  of  the 
church,  ibid,  vindicate  one  of  their  number  who  declined  the  civil  jurisdiction,  545. 
their  standing  council  ordered  to  leave  Edinburgh,  546.  this  occasions  a  violent  tumult 
there,  ibid,  they  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  spirit  the  people,  547.  are  deserted,  and  fly 
to  England,  548.  their  power  greatly  reduced,  ibid,  are  prevailed  on  to  give  up  many 
of  their  privileges,  550.  are  restored  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  551.  this  violently  opposed 
by  many  of  them,  ibid,  but  carried  in  their  general  assembly,  ibid,  those  entitled  to  this 
privilege  are  laid  under  many  regulations  and  restrictions,  555.  they  are  brought  under 
great  subjection,  ibid,  the  revolutions  among  them  since  the  union  of  the  crowns,  577. 

Clinton,  lora,  appointed  a  commissioner  at  the  conference  at  Westminster,  226. 

Cockburn,  of  Ormistoo,  receives  a  supply  of  money  from  the  English  to  the  congregation,  99. 
is  intercepted  and  robbed  of  it,  ibid. 

Coin  in  Scotland,  some  account  of,  96. 

Commissaries  appointed  to  try  causes  in  place  of  the  spiritual  court,  112.  they  are  deprived 
of  all  authority,  181. 

Confessions  of  faith  by  the  reformers  consented  to  by  parliament,  112. 

Congreeation,  the  protestants  distinguished  by  that  name,  82.  their  leaders  enter  into  an 
association,  ibid,  are  involved  in  difficulties,  98.  apply  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  assistance, 
ibid,  money  sent  them  by  her  intercepted,  99.  maike  a  rash  and  desperate^  attempt  on 
Leith,  and  are  repulsed,  ibid,  are  no  less  unfortunate  in  a  second  skirmish,  ibid,  are  quite 
dispirited,  and  retreat  to  Stirling,  100.  are  joined  by  the  body  of  the  nobles,  ibid,  their 
army  dwindles  away,  101.  are  animated  by  Knox,  ibid,  they  apply  again  to  queen  Elisa- 
beth, ibid,  their  parties  harass  the  French,  105.  assisted  by  a  fleet  from  England,  ibid, 
conclude  a  treaty  at  Berwick  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  104.  the  design  and  substance 
of  this  treaty,  ibid,  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  108.  articles  of  the  treaty,  ibid,  they 
reap  advantages  from  it,  109.  See  Reformation. 

Covenant,  national,  framed  in  defence  of  the  king  and  government,  528.  the  nature  and 
reasonableness  of  it,  ibid,  the  progress  of  it  since,  ibid. 

Courtesy  of  Scotland,  what,  75. 

Craig,  a  minister,  boldly  testifies  against  queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  195. 
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Crawford,  captain,  of  Jordan  bill,  surprisef  Dimbarton  casti«,  2M.  the  dUBcukiet  of  that 
enteiprue,  zA7. 

» — ,  earl  of,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  %>anuh  faction,  527.  offers  his  senices  to  the 
kinff  of  Spain,  550.  joins  in  rebellion  against  the  king,  551.  is  forced  tosabmit  to  him, 
ibid,  and  impriaonea  a  short  time,  ibid. 

Orichton,  regent  during  the  minority  of  king  James  the  second,  his  barbarous  poliey,  24. 

,  a  Jesuit,  a  plot  against  queen  Eliiabeth  discoTored  by  his  means,  294. 

Criminals,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difllculty  of  bringing  them  to  justice,  10. 

Croc«  le,  the  French  ambassador,  refused  to  countenance  queen  Mary's  mairiage  with  Both- 
well,  195.  attempts  in  Tain  a  reconciliation  between  the  queen  and  the  confederate 
lords,  198.  mediates  a  truce  between  the  king  and  the  queen's  Pftrtjr  in  Scotland,  254. 

Grown  Matrimonial  of  Scotland,  rights  couTeyed  by  the  gnnt  of,  75.  u  granted  by  parlts- 
ment  to  the  dauphin  of  France,  76.  deputies  appointed  to  carry  it,  but  are  prerented,  77. 
is  demanded  by  Damly,  165. 

Cunningham,  Robert,  appears  at  the  trial  of  BothweU  in  name  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  188. 
demands  a  delay,  which  is  refuseil,  ibid. 

Curie,  one  of  queen  Mary's  secretaries,  is  seised  and  carried  prisoner  to  London,  SOS.  is 
produced  as  cYidence  against  her,  511. 

Damly,  Henry  lord,  thought  of  as  a  husband  to  queen  Mary,  144.  his  right  of  successbn 
considered,  ibid,  is  permitted  to  visit  the  court  of  Scotland,  147.  arriTes  there,  and 
quickly  gains  the  queen's  heart,  ibid,  his  character,  149.  disgusts  several  of  the  nobles, 
particularly  Murray,  ibid,  cultivates  a  familiarity  with  David  Risio,  ibid*  is  despised  oo 
that  account,  150.  grows  intolerably  insolent  and  haughty,  155.  .schemes  to  asMSsinate 
Murray,  154.  a  plot  to  seiie  and  send  him  to  England,  prevented  by  the  queen,  iSotiA. 
evidences  of  this,  155.  his  marriage  with  the  queen  celebrated,  ibid,  is  honoured  with 
the  title  of  kins  of  Scotland,  156.  is  implacable  with  respect  to  the  exiled  nobles,  160. 
loses  the  queen  s  affliction  by  hu  untoward  behaviour,  165.  demands  the  crown  matri- 
monial, ibid,  becomes  suspicious  of  Risio'a  ill  offices  with  the  queen,  ibid,  his  reaolutioo 
to  be  avenged  of  him  encouraged  by  the-  noUes,  164.  articles  agreed  on  between  them 
for  that  purpose,  165.  heads  the  conspirators  who  perpetrate  the  murder9l66.  confines 
the  queen  after  it  is  committed^ibid.  piohibits  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  ibid,  makes 
his  escape  with  the  queen,  167.  her  hatred  to  him  increases,  170.  is  nerlected  by  her,  and 
treated  with  little  respect  by  the  nobles,  172.  resolves  to  leave  Scotland,  175.  his  way- 
ward and  capricious  behavk>ur,  174.  Im  writes  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  to  the  ooeen, 
ibid,  his  strange  behaviour  at  thebaptismof  the  prince,  179.  alklse  reason  alleged  nrthb 
confuted,  ibid,  retires  to  his  father  at  Glassow,  180.  falls  siok  there,  182.  conjectures 
cottcacning  his  distemper,  ibid,  is  neglected  by  the  queen,  ibid,  she  afterwards  visits  and 
expresses  alfection  for  him,  185.  he  is  prevailed  on  by  her  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  484. 
b  lodged  in  a  separate  house,  ibid,  he  is  murdered  there,  ibid,  his  character,  ibid,  a  pro- 
clamation issued  for  discovering  the  murderers,  185.  a  remiss  inquiry  made  into  it,  ibid, 
captain  Blackadder  and  three  others  executed  on  that  account,  202.  the  confession  of 
Morton,  the  regent,  at  his  death,  concerning  the  murder,  277.  a  dissertation  concerning 
his  murder,  581.  paper  of  objections  of  the  court  of  England  against  his  marriage  with 
queen  Mary,  Appendix,  424. 

David  the  first,  king  of  Scotland,  his  profusion  to  the  chureh,  67. 

the  second,  troubles  during  his  minority,  16. 

Davison,  sent  into  Scotland  by  queen  Elisabeth,  as  a  spy  on  the  French  ambassador,  S84. 
is  sent  to  gain  Arran's  interest  to  queen  Elixabeth,  292.  this  he  soon  accomplishes,  ibid, 
brings  the  warrant  for  oueen  Mary's  death  at  queen  EUxabeth's  desire,  517.  is  chaifed 
by  her  with  disobeying  her  orders,  521.  is  imprisoned,-  tried,  and  fined,  and  loses  aJi 
favour,  ibid. 

Dess^,  mons.,  is  sent  with  a  supply  of  forees  to  assist  the  French  gainst  the  Engfiib  in 
Scotland,  59.  his  success  there,  ibid. 

Discipline  in  the  chureh,  the  first  book  of,  composed,  117.  why  objected  against  in  a  con- 
vention of  estates,  ibid,  another  attempt  in  favour  of  church  discipline  frustreted,279. 

Douglas,  the  power  and  property  of  that  family,  16.  they  aspire  to  independency,  i7. 
William,  earl  of,  murdered  oy  king  James  the  second,  25.  his  son  endeavours  to  reimt 
it,  ibid,  is  forced  to  fly  into  England,  ibid. 

,  William,  queen  Mary  committed  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of  Lochleven,  201. 

,  George,  brother  to  toe  above,  assists  the  queen  in  making  her  escape,  210. 

,  Archfliald,  one  of  Damly's  murderers,  505.  undergoes  a  mock  trial  for  that criaie, 

and  is  acquitted,  ibid,  is  sent  ambassador  to  England,  ibid,  letter  from  him  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  App.  455. 

Drury,  sir  WUiiam,  enters  Scotland  vrith  an  army  to  support  the  king's  party,  242.  they 
join  him,  and  drive  off  the  queen's,  ibid,    he  procures  a  truce  between  the  king  ana 
queen's  parties,  254.  comes  With  forees  to  assist  Morton  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, 262.  which  is  forced  to  surrender,  ibid. 
Drury,  sir  Drue,  is  appointed  one  of  queen  Mary's  keepers,  295. 
Dndl<7,  lord  Robert,  recommended  by  queen  Eliiabeth  as  a  husband  to  queen  Mary,  ^^ 
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why  a  faTOOnte  of  queen  Elisabeth'*,  ibid,  is  kigfal^  promoted  by  ber,  145.  his  sitoation 
eztveaiely  delicate,  mid.  becomes  suspicions  of  Cecil,  ibid. 

DunhartOD  cMtie  surprised,  and  taken  ia  the  king's  name,  by  the  regent,  2A6. 

Dury,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  banished  from  Us  charge  bv  lung  James,  for  his  free  invec- 
tives against  the  courtiers,  280.  after  being  restored,  he  is  driven  from  it  a  second  time, 
for  approving  the  raid  of  Ruthveo,  285. 

Edinbuigh,  is  taken  andbiirnt  by  the  English,  5i.  a  ffreat  fitay  there  between  the  French 
and  Scots,  61.  is  seised  by  the  reformers,  ibid,  its  inhabitants  are  terribly  alarmed  by  the 
the  French,  99.  a  treaty  there  with  the  French  and  English,  108.  a  loan  demanded  of  it 
by  queen  Mary,  159.  which  is  granted  for  the  superiority  of  Leith,  ibid,  the  treaty  of, 
insisted  on  by  queen  Elizabeth,  180.  is  possessed  by  the  queen's  party,  242.  and  fortified 
by  them,  247.  me  city  and  castle  bold  out  against  the  kine's  forces,  259.  are  reduced  to 
great  straits  by  famine,  254.  are  relieved  by  a  truce.  Ibid,  the  citizens  take  up  arms  to 
promote  the  kine's  marriage^  531.  they  rite  agam,  and  insult  the  king  and  his  ministers 
on  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  554.  assist  the  king  against  Botfawell,  540.  a  violent 
tumult  there  on  account  of  the  clergy,  546.  they  are  severely  punished  for  it  by  the  king, 
548.  their  ministers  return  to  their  ehaiges,  550.  divided  into  parishes,  and  number  of 
ministers  increased,  ibid,  they  decline  publishing  the  account  of  dowrie's  conspiracy,  502. 
all  except  one,  who  is  banished,  are  persuaded  by  the  king  to  do  it,  565. 

Edward  the  first,  of  England,  destroyed  the  public  archives  of  Scotland,  2.  is  made  umpire 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  5.  has  art  to  acquire  the  superiority  of  Scotland,  6.  his  wars 
with  the  Scots  under  Robert  Bruce,  ibid. 

Elizabeth,  her  peaceable  accession  to  the  crown  of  England,  77.  supports  the  congregation 
in  Scotland,  98.  is  sparing  in  her  supplies,  99.  resolves  to  support  them  on  a  second  appli- 
catioo,  101.  her  good  conduct  in  matters  of  importance,  ibki.  motives  that  determmed 
her  to  assist  them,  102.  her  deliberate  and  resolute  conduct,  104.  sends  a  strong  fleet  to 
their  assistance,  ibid,  concludes  a  treaty  with  them,  ibid,  her  right  to  the  crown  of 
England  asserted  by  Francis  and  Mary  in  France,  109.  obtains  advantageous  terms  for  the 
Scots,  ibid,  is  solicited  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland  to  marry  the  earl  of  Arran,  114. 
this  she  declines,  ibid,  the  seeds  of  her  discontent  with  queen  Mary,  119.  her  jealousy 
of  the  succession,  120.  her  excessive  vanity,  andiealonsv  of  Mary's  beauty,  121.  her  dia- 
simulation  to  her,  122.  refuses  ber  a  safe  conduct,  inid.  evidences  that  she  had  no 
intention  to  molest  Mary  in  her  passage  to  Scotland,  129.  sends  to  ooogratnkte  her 
arrival  in  Scotland,  126.  refuses  a  concession  made  by  queen  Mary,  ibid,  her  jealousy  of 
ber  right  betrayed  her  into  mean  actions,  ibid,  her  resetoblance  to  Henry  the  seventh, 
ibid,  a  personal  interview  with  queen  Mary  proposed,  157.  she  artfully  declines  it,  ibid, 
her  views  in  regard  to  queen  Mary's  marriage,  159.  assumes  a  disagreeable  authority, 
ibid,  names  one  for  a  husband  to  queen  Mary,  142.  the  differeat  qualifications  of  her 
ministers  and  favourites,  ibid,  dissembles  with  queen  Mary  about  her  marriage,  145.  and 
likewise  with  regard  to  lord  Darnly,  144.  aSW>nts  queen  Mary  by  ber  insinuation  con- 
cerning Lennox,  145.  is  perplexed  about  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  147.  permits 
Darnly  to  visit  the  court  of  Scotland,  ibid,  affects  to  declare  against  queen  Mary's  mar- 
riage to  him,  150.  her  reasons  for  this  conduct,  ibid,  her  great  disunralation  in  that 
affair,  155.  her  harsh  and  deceitful  behaviour  to  Murray  and  his  associates,  who  had  fled 
tu  her,  158.  is  struck  at  hearing  of  the  birth  of  James  the  sixth,  172.  consento  to  stand 
godmother  to  him,  ibid,  the  parliament  address  ber  to  settle  the  succ^ion,  175.  this 
greatly  embarrasses  her,  178.  she  sooths  and  gains  her  parliament,  177.  endeavours  to 
accommodate  her  differences  with  Mary,  179.  writes  to  her  to  delay  the  trial  of  Darnly's 
murderers,  188.  interposes  in  her  behalf  when  a  prisoner,  202.  her  ambassador  is  refused 
access  to  queen  Mary,  204.  she  offers  assistance  to  the  other  nobles,  ibid,  her  delibera- 
tions concerning  the  disposal  of  queen  Mary  on  her  arrival  in  England,  214.  resolves  to 
detain  her  there,  215.  her  motives  to  this  conduct,  216.  sends  her  letters  of  condolence, 
and  gives  orders  to  watch  her  conduct,  ibid,  she  gladly  accepts  the  ofllce  of  umpire 
between  her  and  her  subjects,  ibid,  receives  a  very  pressing  letter  from  queen  Mary,  218. 
her  precautions  against  her,  ibid,  appoints  commissioners  to  hear  queen  Mary  and  her 
accusers,  221.  her  important  situation  on  that  occasion,  222.  her  views  in  this  afeir,  ibid, 
receives  the  regent's  demands,  224.  removes  the  conference  to  Westminster,  225.  her 
mean  artifices  to  get  the  evidence  of  queen  Mary's  guilt  from  the  recent,  228.  treats  her 
with  great  rigour,  229.  writes  a  harsh  letter  to  queen  Mary,  ibid,  she  dismisses  the 
regent  without  approving  or  condemning  him,  250.  but  secretly  supports  his  party,  ibid, 
makes  proposals  to  the  regent  in  Mary's  favour,  252.  Norfolk's  project  concealed  from 
her,  ibid,  discovers  and  defeats  a  rebellion  in  queen  Mark's  favour,  255.  resolves  to 
deliver  ber  up  to  the  regent,  257.  her  great  cd(icem  at  his  death,  240.  continues  to 
encourage  factions  in  Scotland,  ibid,  her  political  conduct  with  regard  to  Lennox,  242. 
is  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  her  kingdom  by  the  pope,  245.  rapports  the  king's 
party  in  Scotland,  and  names  Lennox  to  be  regent,  ibio.  proposes  a  treaty  of  accom- 
modation between  aueen  Mary  and  ber  subjects,  244.  procures  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
ibid,  sends  proposals  to  queen  Mary,  ibid,  ber  artifices  in  the  conduct  of  this  affair,  245. 
appoints  commissioners  to  frame  a  treaty,  ibid,  finds  a  pretence  to  render  their  meeting 
fruitless,  246.  a  marriage  proposed  between  her  and  the  duke  of  Anjou,  251.  declares 
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openly  against  the  queen's  party,  255.  concludes  a  treaty  "vrith  France,  254.  her  motim 
for  negotiatiDg  a  peace  between  the  two  parties  in  Scotland,  260.  is  jealooa  of  CeciT* 
intenriew  with  queen  Manr,  265.  negotiates  a  treaty  between  Morton  and  hia  adversaries, 
270,  her  answer  to  iiag  James's  demand  of  a  possession  of  an  estate  in  England,  ibid. 
a  marriage  between  her  and  the  dake  of  Alen9on  proposed,.  272.  interposes  in  behalf  of 
Morton,  274.  her  measures  in  order  to  save  him,  275.  countenances  the  conapirators  at 
Ruthvep,  282.  is  alarmed  at  a  conspiracy  against  her,  291.  the  designs  of  queen  Mary'i 
adherents  against  her,  292.  endeaTours  to  recover  her  interest  in  Scotland,  and  gaiD> 
Arran  to  her  interest,  ibid,  amuses  queen  Mary  with  a  fruitless  negotiation,  295.  a  nen 
conspiracy  against  her,  294.  an  association  formed  for  her  defence,  ibid,  her  suspicions 
of  queen  Mary,  295.  her  life  eudaugered  by  a  conspiracy,  297.  this  how  discwTered  aod 

Srevented,  ibid,  occasions  an  extraordinary  statute  lor  her  preservation,  298.  b  in  a 
angerous  situation  from  the  progress  of  the  noly  league,  299.  endeavours  to  form  a  con- 
federacy of  the  protestant  princes,  501.  proceeds  with  rigour  against  queen  Mary,  ibid, 
advances  her  interest  in  Scotland,  and  proposes  a  league  with  it,  ibid,  settles  a  peosioo 
upon  king  James,  ibid,  concludes  a  treaty  with  Scotland,  504.  account  of  Babington's 
conspiracy  against  her,  505.  her  dissimulation. after  queen  Mary's  conviction,  515.  her 
answer  to  king  James's  intercession  for  her,  515.  signs  the  warrant  for  her  execution, 
ibid,  her  speech  to  Davison  on  that  occasion,  ibid,  affects  to  lament  queen  Mary's 
death,  521.  several  marks  of  her  artifice  in  that  affair,  ibid,  she  endeavours  to  ftooth  king 
James,  522.  provocations  given  by  her  to  Spain,  527.  prepares  to  meet  its  resentment, 
ibid. .  endeavours  to  secure  Scotland,  ibid,  tries  to  prevent  king  James's  marriage,  551. 
solicits  bim  to  treat  conspirators  against  him  with  rigour,  55  6.  evades  the  decision  of 

.  king  James's  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  552.  is  disgusted  at  several  of 
his  proceedings,  ibid,  discovers  his  correspondence  with  the  pope,  555.  fresh  grounds  of 
her  suspicion,  565.  her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  566.  her  resolution  cod- 
cerning  his  death,  567.  and  great  concern  after  it,  ibid,  receives  ambassadors  from  kiofr 
James  witb  regard,  and  increases  his  subsidy,  568.  her  last  illness,  569.  con jectures  coo- 
cerning  the  causes  of  her  melancholy,  570.  her  death,  571.  and  character,  ibid,  declares 
the  king  of  Scots  her  successor,  572.  some  of  her  letters.  Appendix,  420,  452,  458,  441, 
448,  449,  456,  465. 

Eiphiogston,  secretary  to  king  James  the  sixth,  deceives  him  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  pope,  555.  is  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  ibid,  and  pardoned  on  the  queen's 
intercession,  ibid. 

Enffland,  the  English  seise,  and  detain  king  James  the  first  of  Scotland  long  a  prisoner,  16. 

.  the  nobles  tbere  humbled,  18.  bad  early  two  houses  of  parliament,  57.  they  invade  Scot- 
land, 50.  their  depredations  there,  51.  a  peace  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland, 
52.  invade  Scotland  again,  56.  gain  a  great  victory,  57.  it  proves  of  little  advantage  to 
them,  ibid,  they  force  the  Scots  into  a  closer  union  with  France,  58.  conclude  a  peace, 
60.  an  English  fleet  arrives  in  Scotland  to  assist  the  congregation,  105.  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  them,  104.  they  enter  Scotland,  and  besiege  the  French  in  Leith,  105. 

.  are  several  times  repulsed,  106.  causes  of  their  bad  success,  ibid,  articles  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  108.  they  auit  Scotland,  110.  reflections  on  the  right  of  succession  to  their  crown, 
119— <122.  the  parliament  favours  queen  Mary's  right  of  succession,  175.  a  league  between 
England  and  France,  254.  between  England  and  Scotland,  504. 

Entaus,  with  wha^  view  introduced,  11. 

£l>iscopal  government  in  the  church,  some  account  of  it,  116.  an  attempt  to  revive  it,  258. 
it  is  abolished  by  the  assembly,  279.  jurisdiction  abolished,  555.  See  Archbishops. 

Errol,  earl,  one  oi  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  faction,  527.  his  offers  of  service  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  550.  appears  in  lebellion,  551.  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  king,  ibid,  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time,  ibid,  joins  in  another  conspiracy,  556.  is  summoned  by  the  king  to  sur* 
•  render,  ibid,  oflers  to  submit  to  a  trial,  559.  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  ibid. 

Erskine,  of  Dun,  is  employed  by  the  queen  regent  to  deceive  the  protestants,  82.  his  resent- 

.    ment  of  tbis  usage,  85. 

,  lord,  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  acts  a  neutral  part  between  the  queen  regent 

.  anjd  the  congregation,  100.  receives  the  queen  regent  into  the  castle,  105.  is  created  earl 
of  Mar,  155.  See  Mar. 

,  Alexander,  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  king  James  the  sixth i  266. 
admits  some  of  the  nobles  to  make  complaints  to  him  against  Morton  the  regent,  267.  h 
turned  out  of  Stirling  castle  by  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Mar,  269. 

Esneval,  theFrenchenvoy,endeavour8to  obstnict  a  treaty  hetweeuEogiand  and  Scotland,504. 

Essex,  earl  of,  set  up  by  the  English  papists  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  541.  heads  a  party 
in  England,  564.  his  character,  ibid,  is  greatly  distinguished  by  the  queen,  565.  favours 
the  king  of  Scots,  ibid,  obtains  the  offices  of  lord  lieutenant  and  commander  in  chief  in 
Ireland,  ibid,  is  unsuccessful  in  that  expedition,  ibid,  receives  a  harsh  letter  from  the 
queen,  565.  returns  to  England,  and  is  confined,  566.  is  tried,  and  censured,  ibid,  endea- 
vours to  spirit  up  king  James,  ibid,  his  rash  and  frantic  conduct,  ibid,  is  again  taken  into 
custody,  567.  his  death,  ibid,  his  son  and  associates  are  restoredto  their  hononrs  after  Uv* 
accession  of  king  James,  ibid. 

Europe,  the  state  of,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  40. 
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KxcommunkatiOQ,  a  terrible  engine  of  the  popUh  cleigy,  69. 

PeitoD,  an  Bnglishmaa,  fixes  the  pope's  excommuDication  of  queen  Eliiabeth  on  the  irates 

of  the  bishoD  of  London's  palace,  249. 
Feoiloii,  M,  dc  la  Motte,  sent  by  the  French  king  to  interpose  for  king  James  when  con- 
fined  by  the  Rathven  conspirators,  284.  is  forced  to  return  without  succes,  285. 

r'eadal  goTemment,  its  origin  and  aristocratical  genins,  7,  8.  causes  which  limited  the  power 
of  feudal  monarchs,  8.  feudal  Tassals  liable  to  few  taxes,  9.  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
feebleness  of  feudal  gouTemment,  ibid,  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  feudal  system,  how 
attained.  2i.  state  of  it  in  England,  56.  and  in  Scotland,  56,  57. 

rife,  a  populous  and  powerful  county,  much  devoted  to  the  congregation,  i05.  is  de- 
stooyed  and  plundered  by  the  French,  ibid,  the  synod  of,  excommunicates  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  for  contumacy,  505.  they  excommunicate  the  popish  lords,  558. 

Flowden,  the  battle  of,  29.  r-r 

Forbes,  lord,  with  the  eari  of  Argyll,  is  sent  against  the  popish  lords,  540.  are  defeated  by 
toem,  54l. 

Fordnn,  John  de,  his  history  of  Scotland,  when  wrote,  2. 

Former,  sir  John,  warden  of  the  English  border,  a  scuffle  between  him  and  the  Scoto,  502. 

Fothennffay,  castle,  queen  Mary's  imprisonment,  trial,  and  death,  there,  50»— 520. 
'J.ncc*  ™  consequences  of  the  subversiun  of  the  feudal  government  there,  40.  a  body  of 
French  arrire  in  Scotland  to  supportthe  catholics,  55.  they  reduce  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  ibid,  another  party  of  them  arrive  there,  59.  their  transactions  there,  ibid, 
conclude  a  peace  with  England,  ibid,  their  politic  conduct,  60.  they  leave  Scotland,  ibid, 
then-  artifices  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  the  queen  of  Scots^  74. 
the  protMtants  endeavour  to  expel  the  French  army  out  of  Scotland.  89.  another  party  of 
fjf™  ■'rive  there,,  and  fortify  Lcith,  95,  they  exasperate  the  people  by  their  insolence, 
ibid,  they  are  sent  against  the  congregation,  105.  they  destroy  and  plunder  Fife,  and  are 
much  harassed  b^  parties  of  the  congregation,  ibid.  104.  are  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Enghsh  fleet,  ibid,  they  return  to  Leith  greatly  harassed  and  eihausted,  ibid. 
are  besieged  there  b^  the  English  and  the  congregation,  105.  they  gain  several  advan- 
ta^,  106,  their  motives  for  concluding  a  peace,  107.  negotiations  for  that  purpose,  108. 
articles  of  the  treaty,  ibid,  they  leave  Scotland,  110.  the  French  advise  queen  Blary  to 
moderate  measures,  118.  their  proposals  by  an  ambassador  rejected,  ibid,  they  agree  to 
qneen  Mary's  marriage  vrith  lord  Damly,  148.  the  licentiousness  of  their  morals,  185. 

7«  king  of,  a  copy  of  his  directions  sent  to  Scotland,  Anp.  475. 

Francis  the  first  gives  a  check  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Charles  the  fiOfth,  41.  his  fidelity 
to  the  Scots,  52.  his  death,  55. 

the  second  comes  to  the  crown  of  France,  91.  his  character^  ibid,  he  treats  the 

protcstants  with  great  rigour,  107.  is  enided  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and  cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
114.  his  death, iftd.      ^      '  ^  ^ 

Giflbrds,  doctor  and  Gilbert,  their  notion  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  killing  heretical 
excommunicated  princes,  505.  they  join  in  a  conspiracv  to  kill  queen  EUzaoeth,  ibid. 
Gilbert,  being  gained  by  Walsingham,  betrays  his  associates,  506.  is  employed  to  carry 
on  a  foreign  correspondence  with  queen  Mary,  507. 

G lamia,  ladv,  is  condemned  to  be  burnt  for  witchcraft,  52. 

,  lord  chancellor,  intimates  the  king's  order  to  Morton  to  surrender  the  regency, 

267.  is  killed  in  a  rencounter  at  Stirling,  268. 

,  the  tutor  of,  joins  the  conspirators  of  Ruthven,  281.  his  bold  speech  to  king 

James,  ibid,  he  with  the  other  conspirators  seize  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  erect  their 
standard,  289.  he  is  attainted,  and  his  estate  foifeited,  295. 

Glasgow,  bishop  of,  a  note  of  hi^t  concerning  the  queen  of  Scotland's  dowry,  Appendix,  460. 

Glencaim,  earl  of.  Joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  281. 

Gleniivat,  the  battle  of,  541. 

Gordon,  sir  John,  a  scuffle  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  between  him  and  k>rd  Ogilvy,  155. 
being  confined  for  it,  he  makes  his  escape,  154.  when  ordered  by  the  oueen  to  surrender 
himself,  he  Ukes  up  arms  affaiost  her,  154.  is  defeated,  and  together  with  his  brother  made 
prisoner,  155.  he  is  beheaaed,  and  his  brother  pardoned,  156. 

,  lord,  set  at  liberty,  156. 

,  sir  Adam,  exerts  himself  for  the  queen's  interest  in  the  north,  255.  his  character 

and  good  conduct  as  a  soldier,  254. 

Gowrie,  earl  of,  joins  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  king  at  Ruthven,  281.  is  visited  and  par- 
doned by  the  king  after  his  escape,  285.  becomes  suspected,  and  is  ordered  for  France, 
289.  delays  his  voyage,  and  is  ta^n  into  custody,  ibid,  he  is  tried  and  executed,  ibid. 

,  John  and  Alexander,  sonPtef  the  ^ove,  their  character  and  conspiracv,  555.  the 

surprising  ciroumstances  of  that  remarkable  transaction,  555—558.  several  diflerent  con- 
jectures concerning  it,  558>-562.  their  dead  bodi^  brought  into  parliament  and  there, 
condemned,  565.  their  estates  and  honours  forfeited,  and  name  abolished  for  ever,  ibid, 
different  accounts  of  this  affkir  published,  but  not  satisfactory,  565.  See  Ruthven. 

Graham,  sir  David,  or  Fii^ray,  accused  of  a  conspiracy  with  the  popish  lords  in  favour  of 
Spain,  556.  is  convicted  and  beheaded,  ibid. 

Gray,  master  of,  some  account  of  him,  295.  he  becomes  a  favourite  of  king  James  the 

tu 
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sixth,  ibid,  is  gained  to  queen  Elizabeth's  ioterest,  296.  betrays  queen  Manr*  ibid,  per- 
saades  king  James  to  write  a  harsh  and  undatiful  letter  to  her,  299.  joins  wtth  others  in 
promoting  queen  Elizabeth's  interest  in  Scotland,  501.  his  treachenf  when  sent  to  inter- 
cede for  qneen  Mary,  516.  his  baseness  discorered,  he  is  disgraced,  525.  acts  in  Italy  as  a 
spy  from  the  court  of  England,  555.  a  memorial  of  his  for  his  majesty.  Appendix,  A99. 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  492. 

Guise,  duke  of,  his  nolent  counsels  with  regard  to  the  Scots,  90.  is  murdered  at  the  siep 
of  Orleans,  158. 

,  his  intrigues  against  queen  Elizabeth,  292.  is  principal  promoter  of  the  holy  leagne, 

500,  526.  drives  the  French  king  out  of  h'ls  capital,  526. 

Haddingtoun,  seized  and  fortified  by  the  English,  58.  is  relieved  by  the  French,  59. 

Hamilton,  the  rise  of  that  family,  17.  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Morton  the  regent  against 
it,  271.     See  Ghatelherault. 

of  Bothwellhaugh,  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Lanffside,  219.  is  tried  and 

condemned  for  rebellion,  ibid,  obtains  a  pardon  from  Murray  the  r«gent,  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Knox,  ibid,  an  account  of  his  murdering  Murray,  258,  makes  his  escape,  ibid, 
is  received  in  triumph  at  Hamilton,  240. 

-,  Mr.  Patrick,  the  first  who  suffered  in  Scotland  for  the  protestant  religion,  78. 


Hertford,  earl  of,  invades  Scotland  vrith  an  English  army,  50.  ifttructioos  of  the  privy 
council  to,  51 .  bums  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  ibid,  is  made  duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
tector of  England,  56.     See  Somerset. 

Hatton,  vicechamberlain  of  England,  the  argument  by  which  he  prevailed  on  queen  Mary 
to  plead  at  her  trial,  510. 

Henry  the  second  of  France,  a  marriage  proposed  between  his  son  the  dauphin  and  thr 
young  queen  of  Scots,  58.  excites  the  Scots  to  invade  England,  72.  his  infamous  impos- 
tion  on  queen  Mary  in  the  treaty  of  marriage,  74.  persuades  his  son  and  queen  Mary  to 
assume  me  titles  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  80. 

the  third  degenerates  greatly  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  France,  500.  enters  into 

a  private  negotiation  with  queen  Elizabeth,  501.  interposes  feebly  in  behalf  of  queen 
Marr,  514. 

the  eighth  of  England,  by  his  system  of  reformation  becomes  formidable  both  to 

papists  and  proteitants,  52.  proposes  an  interview  vrith  king  James  the  fifdi,  55.  is  disap- 
pointed by  him,  and  declares  war  against  .Scotland,  54.  invades  it,  but  is  forced  to  retreat, 
ibid,  his  importance  as  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  42.  his  influence  in  Scotland 
how  obtained,  45.  his  schemes  with  regiird  to  it  on  the  death  of  James  the  fifth,  45. 
were  ill-conducted  by  himself,  and  odious  to  the  Scots,  46.  his  treacherous  seizure  of 
Scots  ships  that  took  shelter  in  his  ports,  47.  attempts  to  gain  the  regency  by  great 
promises,  48.  invades  Scotland,  50.  this  being  ill  conducted  turns  to  no  account,  51. 
receives  and  rewards  the  earl  of  Lennox,  ibid,  encourages  the  murderers  of  cardinal 
Beatoun,  54.  his  death  and  character,  55.  his  inconsistent  conduct,  80.  excluded  the 
Scotch  line  by  his  testament,  ibid. 

Herries,  lord,  joins  Ghatelherauh  in  opposing  the  regent,  251.  comes  to  a  treaty  vrith  him, 
ibid,  he  and  the  duke  are  committea  prisoners  to  the  castid  of  Edinburgh,  ibid,  intimates 
the  king's  order  to  Morton  to  resign  the  regency,  267.  account  of  his  behaviour  in  parlia- 
ment, Appendix,  412.  a  letter  from  him  to  lord  Scroop  and  sir  F.  Knollis,  455. 

Hickford,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  betrays  him  by  discovering  his  intrigues  with 
queen  Mary,  252. 

Highlands  and  isles,  an  attempt  to  civilize  them  by  king  James  the  sixth,  568.  regulations 
for  that  purpose,  569.  three  towns  endued  with  the  privileges  of  royal  boroughs  ordered 
to  be  built  there,  ibid. 

Hod^n,  a  priest  of  Rheims,  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  killing  heretical  excommonicated 
prmces,  505. 

Home,  Alexander,  lord,  thwarts  the  measures  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  regent,  17. 

,  lord,  sent  by  king  James  the  sixth,  with  a  secret  embassy  to  the  pope,  554. 

Howard.     See  Norfolk. 

Hundson,  lord,  governor  of  Berwick,  his  interview  with  Arran,  292. 

Huntly,  earl,  though  a  catholic,  joins  the  rel«rmers  in  opposing  the  French  army.  90. 
assists  them  only  with  fair  promises,  100.  his  further  concurrence  with  them,  106.  some 
account  of  that  family,  152.  his  enmity  against  the  young  queen's  ministers,  ibid,  hi* 
resentment  inflamed  by  an  accident,  155.  appears  in  an  open  rebellion  against  the 
queen,  154.  his  plot  aninst  her  ministers  disappointed,  ibid,  breaks  out  into  open 
rebellion,  155.  is  trodden  to  death  in  a  battle,  156.  his  family  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  ibid,  several  anecdotes  and  conjectures  concerning  his  plot,  ibid,  is 
attainted  by  parliament,  140.  the  attainder  repealed,  and  the  famiW  restored  to  esUte 
and  honours,  189. 

,  his  attachment  to  Bothwell,  187,  191.  refuses  to  submit  to  the  regent,  251.  '» 

forced  to  do  it,  ibid,  acts  as  lieutenant  to  the  queen  after  the  regent's  murder,  2A2.  is 
proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Lennox,  the  new  regent,  245.  receives  some  money  and  pro- 
mises of  assistance  from  Spain,  244.  agrees  to  a  treaty  with  Morton  the  regent,  261.  is 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Spanish  faction,  527.  engages  to  the  prince  of  Parma  to  serve  the 
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king  of  Spaio,  529.  is  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  550.  erects  a  standard  of  rebellion,  551. 

but  forcefl  to  sabmit  to  the  king,  ibid,  is  again  imprisoned,  ibid,  is  soon  set  at  liberty, 

ibid,  receives  a  commission  from  the  king,  554,  his  barbarous  murder  of  the  earl  of 

Murray,  ibid,  is  summoned  to  surrender  to  justice,  556.  Flies  to  the  mountains,  ibid. 

offers  to  submit  to  trial,  559.  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  ibid,  refuses  to  submit, 

ibid,  makes  another  desperate  attempt^  but  is  forced  to  fly,  541. 
Inverness  castle,  refuses  to  surrender  to  queen  Mary,  155.  it  is  forced,  and  the  gOTemor 

punished,  ibid. 
Italy,  the  liberty  of,  how  preserved,  40. 
James  the  first  was  detained  long  a  prisoner  in  England,  16.  troubles  in  Scotland  during 

that  time,  17.  was  much  improved  by  an  English  education,  22.  his  policy  on  his  return 

to  Scotland,  25.  his  character,  ibid,  suppresses  the  power  of  the  nobles,  24.  they,  being 

exasperated,  conspire  against  and  murder  him,  ibid. 
the  second's  troubles  in  Scotland  during  his  minority,  16.  his  attempts  against  the 

nobles,  24.  murders  the  earl  of  Douglas,  ibid,  procures  several  good  laws  to  be  passed, 

25.  reduces  the  power  of  the  nobles,  26.  his  death,  ibid. 

.the  third,  the  state  of  Scotland  during  his  minority,  17.  his  impolitic  conduct,  26. 


kills  one  of  his  brothers,  and  is  invaded  by  another,  27.  is  greatlv  insulted  by  his  nobles, 
ibid,  his  despicable  minions,  ibid,  was  the  first  that  appointea  a  standing  guard  to  his 
person,  28.  tne  nobles  are  provoked  to  take  arms  against  nim,  ibid,  is  killed  in  a  battle 
against  them,  ibid,  his  character,  ibid. 

•  the  fourth,  his  character,  29.  b  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  English  at  Flowden, 


ibid. 

'  the  fifth,  his  minority  long  and  turbulent,  17.  transactions  during  that  time,  29. 


assumes  the  government  while  very  young,  50.  his  character,  ibid,  his  scheme  for  bum- 
bling the  nobles,  51,  52.  is  diverted  From  it  by  the  clergy,  55.  takes  arms  for  the  defence 
of  hts  kingdom,  ibid,  his  nobles  refusing  to  ioUow  him,  throws  him  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, 54.  which  is  increased  by  a  surprising  defeat  of  his  forces,  55.  his  death,  ibid, 
reflections  on  bis  conduct,  ibid,  he  refused  an  alliance  vrith  Charles  the  fifth,  emperor, 
45. 
James  the  sixth,  his  birth,  172.  his  baptism,  179.  the  care  of  him  committed  to  the  earl  of 
Mar,  186.  is  by  him  preserved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bothwell,  196.  is  crowned, 
205.  the  nobles,  oppressed  by  Morton  the  regent,  turn  their  eyes  to  him  for  redress,  266. 
his  education  and  dispositions,  ibid,  he  becomes  suspicious  of  the  regent's  power,  ibid, 
discovers  early  a  great  attachment  to  favouriteSj  272 .  adopts  two  of  different  dispositions, 
ibid,  enters  Edinburgh  with  great  solemnity,  275.  is  by  nis  favourites  engaged  in  unpo- 
pular measures,  ibid,  is  seized  by  a  party  of  nobles  at  Ruthven,  281.  and  forcea  to 
receive  complaints  against  his  favourites,  ibid,  dissembles  with  them,  and  banishes 
Lennox,  282.  is  brought  to  Stirting  and  Holyrood-House,  285.  his  concern  for  Lennox's 
death,  and  regard  for  his  memory,  ibid,  receives  the  French  ambassador  with  great 
respect,  284.  makes  his  escape  from  the  conspirators,  285.  resolves  to  treat  them  with 
moderation,  ibid,  visits  Cowrie,  and  grants  him  a  pardon,  286.  renews  his  fondness  for 
Arran,  286.  is  by  him  persuaded  to  violent  measures  against  the  conspirators,  ibid,  his 
answer  to  a  haughty  letter  from  queen  Elizabeth  on  their  behalf,  ibid,  is  by  her  inter- 
position rendered  more  violent  against  them,  287.  is  provoked  by  the  clergy,  ibid,  his 
steps  to  humble  them,  289.  his  profusion  to  Arran,  295.  sends  a  new  favourite  to  England 
against  the  banished  lords,  295.  devolves  the  whole  regal  authority  on  Arran,  296. 
writes  an  nndatiful  letter  to  his  mother,  299.  is  threatened  to  be  disinherited  by  her, 
ibid,  receives  a  pension  from  oueen  Elizabeth,  501.  is  reconciled  to  the  exiled  lords,  502. 
becomes  popular  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  England,  504.  his  scandalous  behaviour 
with  regard  to  Arch.  Douglas,  505.  his  endeavours  to  save  his  mother's  life  after  long 
condemnation,  514.  is  greatly  incensed  at  her  death,  522.  arguments  used  by  the  English 
minister  to  pacify  him,  ibid,  is  forced  to  stifle  his  resentment,  525.  attempts  to  unite  the 
sobles,  524.  is  courted  both  by  Spain  and  England,  527.  resolves  vigorouslv  to  adhere  to 
the  latter,  ibid,  takes  several  steps  with  that  view,  ibid,  his  skill  in  the  popish  controversy, 
550.  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  revelations,  ibid,  his  maxims  with  regard  to  popeiy, 
ibid,  his  excessive  lenity  to  conspirators  against  him,  551.  resolves  to  marry  the  princess 
of  Denmark,  ibid,  arts  used  to  prevent  it,  ibid,  the  marriage  is  consummated  in 
Norway,  552.  passes  several  months  in  Denmark,  ibid,  reflections  on  his  conduct  there, 
ibid,  lus  arrival  in  Scotland  with  his  queen,  555.  indulges  the  presbyterians,  ibid,  the 
ill  consequences  of  his  lenity,  554.  his  zeal  against  witchcraft,  ibid,  is  solicited  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  treat  the  conspirators  against  him  with  rigour,  556.  is  suspected  of  con- 
niving with  them,  557.  is  surprised  and  seized  by  Bothwell,  ibid,  and  forced  to  comply 
with  bis  terms,  ibid,  his  lenity  to  Bothwell  abused,  558.  is  suspected  of  favouring  the 
popish  lords,  ibid,  is  in  new  danger  from  them,  559.  delegates  his  authority  to  Ar^ll 
and  Forbes  against  them,  540.  goes  in  person  against  them,  541.  wastes  their  lands, 
and  garrisons  their  castles,  ibid,  his  right  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England 
opposed  by  the  papists,  542.  his  lenity  to  them  incenses  the  clergy  and  people,  545.  is 
much  provoked  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy,  545.  gives  orders  against  them,  546.  i« 
much  insulted,  and  in  great  danger  at  Edinburgh,  547.  leaves  fidinbargh,  and  proceeds 
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with  severity  agftinst  the  citisens,  348.  acquires  absolute  dominion  in  ecclesiastkil 
affairs,  ibid,  strengthens  his  interest  in  parliament  by  restoring  the  seats  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics, 550.  endeavours  with  success  to  gain  a  party  in  En^and,  551.  increases  his  repaU- 
tioD  by  publishing  his  Basilicon  Doron,  552.  is  assused  by  queen  Elizabeth  of  cor- 
responding with  the  pope,  555.  this  he  denies,  and  how  accounted  for,  ibid,  other  reports 
concerning  this,  554.  is  at  great  pains  to  gain  the  Roman  catholics,  ibid,  bis  regulations 
with  regard  to  the  church,  ibid,  the  mysterious  affair  of  Cowrie's  conspiracy,  555 — 562. 
his  cautious  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  566.  sends  ambassadors  to  save 
him,  567.  they  arrive  too  late,  ibid,  he  restores  his  son  and  associates  to  their  honcMu-» 
after  his  accession,  567.  continues  his  intrigues  in  England,  ibid,  his  interest  greadj 
strengthened  there,  568.  endeavours  to  civilize  the  highlands  and  isles,  ibid,  is  pro- 
claimed king  in  England  after  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  572.  is  proclaimed  likewise 
in  Scotland,  ibid,  prepares  for  his  journey  to  England,  575.  enters  London  and  takes 
possession  of  the  throne,  ibid,  character  how  different  from  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid, 
a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Archibald  Duugias,  Appendix,  488.  curious  letter  to  him  from 
an  unknown  English  correspondent,  498. 
Keith,  sir  William,  sent  to  intercede  for  queen  Mary  when  under  sentence,  514.  letter  to 

him  from  secretary  Maitland,  Appendix,  488. 
Kent,  earl  of,  appointed  to  sec  the  sentence  against  queen  Mary  executed,  518. 
Ker,  of  Ferniherst,  ravages  England  on  the  murder  of  Murray  the  regent,  240.  his  dengn, 
ibid,  has  a  scuffle  with  the  English,  502. 

,  George,  brother  to  lord  Newbattle,  is  discovered  when  ready  to  aail  to  promotes 

plot  in  Spain,  556.  his  scheme  opened,  ibid,  escapes  out  of  prison,  557. 
Killigrew,  Henry,  his  declaration  on  the  peace.  Appendix,  468. 

Kings,  feudal,  the  most  limited  of  all  princes,  7.  general  causes  of  this,  8.  their  revenues 
were  but  small,  ibid,  had  no  standing  armies,  9.  aud  jurisdiction  limited,  ibid,  meaoi 
used  to  extend  the  royal  authority,  18.  their  jurisdiction  enlarged,  19.  the  extraoidinary 
influence  of  the  Scottish  kings  in  parliament,  56.  the  reason  of  this,  ibid. 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Beatouo,  is  recalled  by  the  queen  dowager, 
75.  his  attainder  reversed  in  parliament,  140.  offers  to  fight  Bothwell  in  single  combat, 
199.  his  interview  with  queen  Mary,  in  the  name  of  the  confederate  lords,  ibid,  rescues 
Maitland  from  confinement,  256.  labours  to  support  the  king's  authority,  and  restore 
harmony  after  the  murder  of  the  regent,  241.  accedes  to  the  queen's  partf,  ibid,  pro- 
vides for  a  siege  by  increasing  his  garrison  and  fortifying  Edinburgh,  247.  proclaims 
Lennox's  authority  unlawful  and  usurped,  248.  attempts  in  vain  to  preTent  a  meeting 
of  the  parliament,  ibid,  forms  a  scheme  for  surprising  the  king's  party,  249.  ia  at  first 
successful,  but  afterwards  defeated,  250.  comes  near  to  an  agreement  with  Mar  the 
regent,  257.  a  treaty  with  Morton  breaks  it  off,  260.  fires  upon  Edinburgh  ftom  the 
castle,  261.  is  besieged  by  the  regent,  assisted  by  the  English  forces,  262.  is  forced  by 
mutiny  of  the  garrison  to  capitidate,  ibid,  surrenders  to  Drvry  the  English  general^  ibidf. 
is,  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth,  delivered  up  to  the  regent,  265.  he  and  his  brother  are 
executed,  ibid. 
Knollys,  sir  Francis,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  letters  of  condolence  to  queen  Mary  on 

her  araval  in  England,  216.  some  of  hb  letters.  Appendix,  452, 456,  459. 
Knox,  John,  a  famous  reformer,  his  character,  61.  after  being  some  time  abitwd,  he  is 
recalled  by  the  persecuted  protesUnts,  85.  inflames  the  multitude  at  Perth  with  rage 
a^inst  the  papists,  ibid,  his  notion  concerning  the  government  of  women,  whence,  86. 
his  residence  fixed  in  Edinburgh,  88.  complains  of  the  lokewarmne«s  of  the  reformers, 
95.  his  ODinion  to  the  convention  of  reformers^  that  it  is  lawful  to  resist  and  deprive 
tyrannical  princes,  96.  animates  and  revives  the  desponding  congregation,  101.  com- 
plains of  the  neglect  of  the  reformers  in  providing  maintenance  for  their  preachers,  115. 
recommends  the  Geneva  model  of  church  government,  116.  proposes  superintendents 
in  the  church,  117.  composes  the  first  book  of  disciplioe,  ibid,  renounces  friendship  with 
the  earl  of  Murray  for  his  moderation,  140.  is  tried  for  encouraging  a  mutiny  among  the 
people,  and  acquitted,  141.  popish  judges  concur  in  this  decision,  ibid,  is  publiclT 
accused  by  Maitland  of  preaching  seditious  doctrine  concerning  resistance,  146.  cha- 
racter of  the  two  disputants,  ibid,  approved  of  several  instances  of  assassination,  170. 
agrees  to  some  regulations  concerning  the  election  of  bishops,  258.  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 259.  his  eulogium  by  Mortrm  the  regent,  260.  articles  sent  by  him  to  the  general 
assembly.  Appendix,  467. 
,  Langside,  the  battle  of,  212. 
Laurea,  cardinal,  is  sent  as  a  nuncio  from  the  pope  with  a  present  to  queen  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, 177.  is  stopped  at  Paris,  178. 
League,  holy,  a  confederacy  of  Roman  catholics  so  called,  500.  was  universally  agreed  to  by 

them  all  over  Europe,  ibid. 
Learning,  the  revival  of,  promotes  the  reformation,  66. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  conference  at  Westminster,  226. 
Leith  burnt  by  the  English,  51.  fortified  by  the  French,  95.  besieged  by  the  English,  105. 
queen  Mary  lands  there  from  Fiance,  125.  the  superiority  of  it  granted  by  her  to  Edin- 
burgh, 159.  is  seized  and  fortified  by  Morton  the  regent,  248. 
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L.ennox»  earl  of,  arrives  io  Scotland  from  Fraoce,  48.  is  much  courted  by  cardinal  Beatoan, 
ibid,  his  pretensions  to  the  succession »  how  founded,  49.  resents  Beatoun's  deceitful- 
ness  to  hun,  50.  heads  the  reformers  and  the  advocataa  for  the  English  alliance,  ibid,  sur- 
prises the  regent  and  cardinal,  ibid,  is  outwitted  by  the  cardinal,  ibid,  continues  alone 
in  the  interest  of  England,  51.  is  forced  to  fly  to  that  court,  where  he  is  rewarded,  ibid, 
is  married  to  a  niece  of  king  Henry,  by  which  he  became  father  to  a  race  of  kings,  ibid, 
his  claim  to  the  succession,  144.  is  imprisoned  for  a  secret  correspondence  with  queen 
Mary,  ibid,  is  invited  secretly  by  her  to  return  to  Scotland,  145.  arrives  in  Scotland,  and 
is  received  with  great  familiarity  by  her,  ibid,  his  forfeiture  is  repealed,  and  be  is  restored 
to  his  esUte  and  honours  by  the  parliament,  146.  his  lady  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower  of 
London,  151.  and  treated  with  riffonr,  155.  he  insisto  on  the  prosecution  of  his  son  Dam- 
ly's  murderers,  186.  charges  Bothwell  with  it,  ibid,  the  prosecution  is  hurried,  ibid,  he 
craves  a  delay,  which  is  refused,  187.  solicito  queen  Elizabeth's  interest  to  obtain  a  delay, 
188.  insists  on  it  by  proxy  at  the  trial,  but  is  overruled,  ibid,  being  apprehensive  of  dan- 
ger, he  flies  towards  England,  189.  his  countess  accuses  queen  Mary  of  the  murder  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  217.  he  appears  at  the  conference  at  Westminster,  and  accuses  queen 
Mary  of  the  murder  upon  oath,  227.  returns  to  Scotland  protected  by  an  English  army, 
242.  is  elected  regent,  245.  his  proeress  against  the  queen's  party,  ibid,  appoints  com- 
missioners to  frame  a  treaty  with  those  of  the  queen,  245.  surprises  Dun  barton  castle, 
246, 247.  joins  the  carl  of  Morton  at  Leith,  248.  holds  a  parliament  in  the  Gannongate, 
ibid,  another  at  Stirling,  249.  he  is  surprised  and  killed  there,  250. 

Liennoz,  lord  d'Anbigni,  his  character,  272.  joins  with  the  king's  other  new  favourite  to 
undermine  Morton,  273.  renounces  popery,  ibid,  queen  Elizabeth  demands  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  privy  council,  274.  is  accused  by  her  ambassador,  276.  Arran  tries  in 
vain  to  supplant  him,  279.  is  commanded  by  king  James,  at  the  request  of  the  nobles,  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  282.  puts  off  his  departure  on  various  pretences,  285.  returns  unwillingly 
to  France,  where  he  soon  dies,  ibid,  his  memory  vindicated,  and  much  regarded  by  the 
king,  ibid,  died  a  protestant,  ibid. 

,  earl  of,  left  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in  the  north  after  dispersing  the  popish  lords,  541 . 

Lesly,  Norman,  murders  cardinal  Beatonn,  55.  he  and  his  associates  keep  possession  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  ibid,  makes  a  truce  with  the  regent,  54.  are  encouraged  by 
Henry  the  eighth,  ibid. 

,  bishop  of  Ross,  is  sent  by  the  Catholics  to  engage  qneen  Mai^  in  their  interest, 

117.  his  proposab  to  her  rejected,  118.  his  negotiations  in  England  m  favour  of  queen 
Mary,  252.  is  confined  long  m  the  tower,  and  afterwards  is  banished  England,  ibid. 

Ijindsay,  lord,  carries  the  proposal  from  the  confederates  to  queen  Mary,  that  she  should 
resign  the  government,  205.  joins  the  Rnthven  conspirators,  281. 

Lochlevin  castle,  queen  Mary  sent  a  prisoner  there,  204.  her  escape  from  thence,  210. 

,  lord,  letters  to  ana  from  him.  Appendix,  470. 

liOgan  of  Restslrig,  an  alleged  accomplice  in  Cowrie's  conspiracy,  558.  is  tried,  and  his 
estate  forfeited  long  after  his  death,  559.        » 

Lords,  confederates,  associate  against  Bothwell  and  qnecn  Mary,  197.  raise  forces  against 
them,  ibid,  publish  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  198.  prevail  on  the  queen  to  surrender 
to  them,  199.  assume  the  title  of  lords  of  the  secret  council,  and  the  royal  authority,  201. 
-,  popish,  conspire  against  king  James,  529.  are  treated  by  him  with  great  lenity. 


550.  form  a  new  conspiracy,  556.  the  king  proceeds  against  them,  ibid,  more  of  his 
lenity  to  them,  558,  freish  dangers  from  them,  559.  they  receive  money  fW)m  Spain,  540. 
seal  of  the  clergy  against  them,  ibid,  are  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and  their  estates  for- 
feited, ibid,  defeat  of  the  king's  army,  541.  are  dispersed  on  the  king's  approach,  ibid, 
ffo  abroad,  and  give  secnrity  to  keep  the  peace,  ibid,  return  to  Scotland,  ana  petition  for 
leave  to  reside  in  their  own  houses,  544.  this  granted  by  a  convention  of  estates,  ibid, 
recant  their  errors,  and  are  absolved  from  excommunication,  550.  relapse,  and  are  aga^in 
reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  ibid,  are  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours,  ibid. 

Lorrain,  cardinal,  gets  some  of  the  best  benefices  in  Scotland,  77. 

,  princes  of,  their  ambitious  views,  79.  instigate  the  dauphin  and  queen  Mary  to 

take  the  titles  of  king  and  queen  of-  England,  80.  resolve  to  invade  England,  81.  and  to 
check  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  ibid,  the  cardinal's  great  influence  over  the  young 
king,  91.  drives  the  queen  resent  of  Scotland  to  violent  measures,  94.  their  vbienccs 
occasion  a  conspiracy  against  them,  107.  are  forced  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Scot- 
land, 108.  they  insult  the  Scottish  ambassador,  115.  have  great  power  over  the  young  king 
and  queen,  114.  are  forced  to  contract  their  views  on  the  death  of  the  king,  115. 

Luther,  a  bold  and  principal  promoter  of  the  reformation,  66.  the  rapid  progress  of  his 
doctrine,  ibid. 

Major,  John,  his  history  of  Scotland,  some  account  of,  5. 

MaitUnd  of  Lcthington,  secretary  to  Mary  queen  regent,  leaves  her  service,  andjoins  the 
congregation,  100.  his  character,  ibid,  is  sent  by  dbem  ambassador  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
101.  sends  the  Scotch  assurances  of  her  protection,  102.  is  sent  by  queen  Mary  to  the 
court  of  England,  127.  makes  a  concession  to  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  accompanies  queen 
Mary  in  a  progress  to  the  north,  154.  he  is  employed  by  queen  Mary  to  desire  a  personal 
interview  with  queen  Elizabeth,  157.  publicly  accuses  Knox  of  preaching  seditious  doc- 
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Mary  to  marry  Oarnly,  150.  prudently  conceala  her  retentmeot  from  qneea  Elizabeth, 
151.  propoief  moderate  meafuret  with  regard  to  qaeen'Mary  when  impritonedy  S04. 
attends  tne  re^nt  when  called  on  to  accuse  her  in  Bngland,  2S1.  he  disapproYes  of  this 
measure,  ibicL  his  intrigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  223,  252.  is  imprisoned  by  tike 
regent,  2S5,  is  relieved  by  Kirkaldy,  and  secured  in  the  castle,  256.  proposes  a  coalition 
of  the  two  parties  after  the  murder  of  the  regent,  240.  accedes  to  the  queen's  party,  241. 
is  deprived  of  his  office  of  secretary,  and  proclaimed  traitor,  243.  is  attainted  in  a  par- 
liament  of  the  king's  party,  248.  his  views  in  refusing  a  reconciliation  with  Morton  the 
regent,  260.  rejects  overtures  of  a  treaty  with  him,  ibid,  is  besieged  by  liim  in  the  castle 
of  jBdinburgh,  262.  is  forced  to  capitulate  and  surrender  to  the  English  general,  ibid,  to 
avoid  the  regent's  resentment,  he  kills  himself,  263.  several  of  his  letters,  Appendii,  463, 
488. 

,  sir  John,  u  made  secretary  for  Scotland,  505.  concurs  with  others  in  promoting 


queen  Elizabeth's  interest  there,  ibid,  attempts  against  htm  br  captain  James  Stewart, 
lateArran,  325.  they  prove  abortive,  and  he  is  advanced  to  be  chancellor,  824.  an  attempt 
to  remove  him  from  that  office  frustrated,  351.  his  death,  542.  a  copy  of  verses  in  honour 
of  him  wrote  by  the  king,  ibid. 

Mar,  earl  of,  that  title  conferred  on  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  155.  accompanies  the  qaeeo 
in  a  progress  to  the  north,  134.  he  and  his  associates  niurowly  escape  assassination, 
ibid.  IS  created  earl  of  Murray,  135.      See  Murray.  * 

— ,  the  title  is  conferred  on  lord  Erskine,  155.  the  person  of  the  young  prince  put  into 
liis  hands,  186.  his  resolution  in  preserving  liim  from  Botfawell,  ibid,  is  chosen  regent, 
250.  labours  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  257.  is  thwarted  by  Morton  and  his  asso- 
ciates, ibid,  dies  of  melancholy,  ibid,  his  characteri  ibid,  his  merit  and  integrity  were 
acknowledged  by  both  parties,  ibid. 

Mar,  the  young  earl,  being  imposed  on  by  Morton^  turns  oat  his  uncle  from  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  269.  joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  281.  he  with  the  others  seises  Stirliog 
castle,  and  erects  their  standard,  87.  is  attainted,  and  liis  estate  forfeited,  289.  is  par- 
doned, and  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours,  305. 

March,  countess  of»  her  infamous  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  278. 

Mary  of  Guise,  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  takes  a  considerable  share  in  the  government,  58. 
is  much  addicted  to  the  French  interest,  ibid,  projects  a  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  58.  becomes  instrumental  in  promoting  the  reformation,  62.  aspires 
to  the  office  of  regent,  ibid,  promotes  disaffection  to  the  present  one,  and  favours  the 
reformers,  65.  visits  the  court  of  France,  ibid,  returns  to  Scotland  to  take  possession  of 
the  regency,  64.  after  some  opposition  she  obtains  it,  65,  confers  several  offices  of  trust 
upon  strangers,  71.  proposes  to  lay  a  tax  upon  land,  72.  is  forced  to  drop  it,  ibid,  tries 
in  vain  to  excite  a  war  with  England,  ibid,  the  nobles  vigorously  oppose  her  measures,  75. 
treats  the  reformers  with  great  respect,  ibid,  obtains  a  concession  from  the  parliament  in 
favour  of  the  dauphin,  76.  her  artful  management  of  the  reformers,  ibid,  bestows  the 
vacant  benefices  on  foreigners,  77.  she  alters  her  conduct  to  the  reformers,  81 .  remonstrances 
against  the  violent  measures  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  ibid,  is  persuaded  by  them  to  per- 
secute the  reformers,  82.  her  rash  answer  to  their  remonstrance,  ibid,  summons  their 
preachers  to  appear  before  her,  ibid,  breaks  a  promise  she  had  made  them,  83.  marches 
with  an  army  against  them,  ibid,  concludes  a  treaty  with  them,  84.  this  she  again  breaks, 
ibid,  her  severity  at  Perth,  ibid,  her  scheme  discovered,  ibid,  she  ffoes  to  attack  them,  85. 
lias  again  recourse  to  negotiatiob,  ibid,  she  is  startled  at  their  demands,  and  gets  time 
to  answer  them,  86.  violates  another  treaty,  ibid,  loses  Perth,  and  forced  to  abandon 
Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  she  retires  with  precipitation  to  Dunbar,  ibid,  marches  to 
attack  the  reformers  at  Edinburgli,  88.  gains  time  by  her  artifice,  89.  makes  another 
treaty  with  them,  ibid,  her  artifices  to  undermine  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  92.  the 
absurdity  of  the  scheme,  ibid,  gets  a  reinforcement  of  French  troops,  who  fortify  Leith,  93. 
she  disregards  a  remonstrance  of  the  reformers,  ibid,  is  influenced  by  French  counsellors, 
and  persuaded  to  violent  measures,  94.  returns  to  Leith,  on  the  approach  of  the  reformers* 
army,  95.  her  prudent  and  artful  conduct  there,  ibid,  her  haughty  answer  to  a  fresh 
remonstrance  from  them,  ibid,  is,  by  a  convention  of  them,  deprived  of  her  office  of 
regent,  96.  the  foundation  of  this  sentence,  ibid,  foments  differences  among  them,  98.  b 
deserted  by  her  principal  secretary,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  100.  sends  French  troops 
against  the  reformers,  103.  retires  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  on  the  approach  of  the 
English,  105,  her  death  and  character,  106.  repented  of  her  violent  measures,  107.  listened 
to  the  instructions  of  a  reformed  preacher,  ibid. 

Mary,  queen  of  England,  her  persecuting  reign,  65.  her  death,  77. 

,  queen  of  Scots,  born,  44.  a  proposal  to  marry  her  to  Edward  the  sixth,  45.  she  is 

demanded  by  Henry  the  eighth,  ioid.  her  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  France  proposed, 
58.  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  concluded,  59.  she  is  sent  to  be  educated  in  France,  ibid, 
the  fatal  consequence  of  this,  ibid,  is  imposed  on  by  the  artifices  of  the  French  in  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  74.  her  marriage  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  75.  they  take  the  title 
of  king  and  queen  of  England,  80.  she  makes  concessions  to  the  congregation,  108. 
declares  queen  Elizabeth  s  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  109.  she  acquires  an  entire 
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^kscendant  OTcr  her  hasband,  114.  she  is  oTerwhelmed  with  aflDiction  on  his  death,  and 
retires  to  Rheims,  115.  she  is  invited  by  the  conveDtion  to  return  to  Scotland,  117.  an 
emissary  from  the  catholics  in  Scotland  proposed  violent  measures  to  her,  118.  she  is 
determined  to  moderation  by  the  French  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  ibid,  is  prevailed 
oa  to  prepare  for  her  return  to  Scotland,  119.  the  oriein  of  the  discord  between  her  and 
<{ueen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  her  pretentfions  to  the  crown  of  England,  ibid,  is  envied  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  121.  demands  a  safe-conduct  from  EUzabeth,  which  is  refused,  122.  leaves 
France  with  great  reluctance,  ibid,  lands  at  Leith,  12S.  is  much  affected  by  the  change 
of  ber  situation,  124.  several  disadvantages  attending  her  accession,  ibid,  some  circum- 
stances to  her  advantage,  ibid,  her  accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  ibid,  the  servants 
of  her  chapel  insulted,  125.  procures  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  ibid,  issues  a  pro- 
clamation in  favour  of  the  protestants,  ibid,  employs  them  solely  in  the  administration, 
ibid,  attempts  to  gain  queen  Elizabelh's  favour,  426.  makes  a  concession  to  her,  ibid. 
'which  is  rejected,  127.  she  makes  her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  ibid,  an  insult  offered 
to  her  religion  on  that  occasion,  ibid,  discourages  the  attempts  of  the  papists  to  gain  her 
favour,  128.  her  aversion  to  the  family  of  Hamilton,  ibid,  makes  a  progress  into  the  north, 
1S4.  her  ministers  narrowly  escape  assassination,  ibid,  is  refused  access  to  the  cattle  of 
Inverness,  when  relieved  by  the  Monros  and  other  claDS,  1S5.  her  forces  defeat  Huntly's 
rebellion,  ibid,  she  desires  an  interview  with  queen  Elizabeth,  157.  negotiations  concern- 
ing her  marriage,  ibid,  is  solicited  by  different  princes,  ibid,  her  deliberations  concerning 
it,  158.  is  forced  to  bear  the  authoritative  behaviour  of  queen  Elisabeth,  159.  to  please 
her  subjects  determines  against  a  foreign  alliance,  140.  determines  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  ' 
of  Edinburgh,  ibid,  farther  negotiations  for  her  marriage,  142.  discovers  the  views  of 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  ibid,  lord  Robert  Dudley  recommended  to  her  as  a  husband  by 
<p]een  Elizabeth,  ibid,  she  is  highly  offended  at  this,  145.  dissembles  with  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ibid,  entertains  thoughts  of  marrying  lord  Darnly,  ibid,  she  recalls  Lennox,  145.  is 
affronted  at  a  letter  of  queen  Elizabeth's,  ibid,  her  prejudice  against  the  reformed,  and 
zeal  for  the  catholic  religion,  146.  is  taken  with  Darnly  at  first  sight,  147.  is  greatly  moved 
at  queen  Elizabeth's  insulting  craftiness,  ibid,  negotiates  with  the  court  of  Rome  for  a. 
dispensation  to  marry  Darnly,  148.  and  the  consent  of  the  court  of  France,  ibid,  imposes, 
on  Randolph,  but  applies  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  consent  to  her  marriage,  150.  which  she 
affects  to  refuse,  ibid,  in  resentment  she  proposes  to  send  an  angry  message  to  Elizabeth, 
which  Maitland  prevents,  151.  justifies  her  conduct  to  the  £iglish  ambassador,  ibid, 
endeavours  to  get  Murray's  consent,  ibid,  courts  the  pope's  protection,  and  receives  a 
subsidy  from  him,  152.  her  great  address  in  gaining  the  consent  of  her  subjects,  155.  pre- 
vents a  plot  against  Darnly,  154.  summons  her  vassals  to  take  arms  against  Murray,  155. 
and  him  to  appear  befoce  ner,  ibid,  her  marriage  with  Darnly  celebratedi  ibid,  she  con- 
fers the  title  of  kiog  of  Scots  upon  him,  156.  this  step  censured,  ibid,  her  resentment  against 
the  malecontents,  ibid,  she  marches  against  them,  157.  rejects  the  intercession  of  queen 
Elizabeth  in  their  behalf,  ibid,  continues  her  march  against  the  rebels,  ibid,  her  conduct 
and  courage  on  that  occasion,  ibid,  drives  them  out  of  Scotland,  158.  her  farther  resent- 
ment against  them,  ibid,  has  recourse  to  several  devices  to  raise  money,  159.  her  pros- 
perity promotes  her  religion,  ibid,  her  deliberations  concerning  the  exiled  lords,  160. 
determinea  to  treat  them  with  lenity,  161.  is  diverted  from  this  by  her  religion  and  French 
influence,  ibid,  this  the  source  of  her  after  mbfortunes,  162.  her  intention  to  restore 
popeiT,  ibid,  is  disgusted  with  Damly's  insolent  behaviour,  165.  her  familiar^  with  Rizio 
offends  the  king^  ibid,  vindicated  from  any  criminal  correspondence  with.Rizio,  164.  uses 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  his  murder,  166.  she  is  confined  by  the  conspiraturs, 
ibid,  she  gains  the  king,  and  escapes  from  them,  167.  is  reconciled  to  the  exiled  nobles, 
ibid,  her  hatred  to  Darnly  increases,  170.  and  favour  for  Bothwell  commences,  171. 
extinguishes  some  domestic  fends  among  the  nobles,  172,  i»  delivered  of  her  son,  James 
the  sixth,  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  ibid,  invites  several  foreign  princes  to  his  baptism, 
ibid,  continues  to  treat  Darnly  with  neglect,  ibid,  ber  attachment  to  Bothwell  increases, 
475.  prevents  Darnly 's  intended  flight,  474.  visits  the  borders,  ibid,  an  iostance  of  her 
tegard  for  Bothwell  on  that  occasion,  175.  how  she  rivalled  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  her 
right  of  succession  favoured  by  the  English  parliament,  ibid,  she  endeavours  to  avail  her- 
self of  that  opportunity,  176.  she  takes  an  extraordinary  step  in  favour  of  popery,  177. 
receives  a  present  from  the  pope,  but  stops  his  nuncio  at  Paris,  178.  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  better  subsistence  for  the  reformed  clergy,  ibid,  her  aversion  to  the  king  excessive, 
becomes  melancholy,  ibid,  goes  to  Stirling  to  celebrate  her  son's  baptism ,^79.  is  greatly 
offended  at  the  king's  behaviour  on  that  occasion,  ibid,  restores  the  popish  ecclesiastical 
}orisdiction,  181.  her  neglect  of  the  king  during  his  sickncM,  182^  the  breach  between 
them  becomes  irreparable,  ibid,  she  visits  him  at  Glasgow,  185.  the  motives  of  her  dis- 
simulation on  that  occasion,  ibid,  prevails  on  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  184.  her  sus- 
picious behaviour  to  him  there,  ibid,  issues  a  proclamation  for  discovering  his  murderers, 
iS5.  is  supposed  to  have  been  accessory  to  it,  ibid,  is  charged  with  it  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  186.  ^oes  to  visit  her  son  at  Stirling,  195.  is  met  on  her  return  by  Bothwell,  who 
seizes  and  carries  her  to  Dunbar,  ibid,  this  supposed  with  her  consent,  194.  is  conducted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  married  to  Bothwell,  195.  sends  an  apology  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
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Englaod,  ibid,  her  conduct  causes  geoeral  indignation  against  her  abroad,  196.  ia  alarmed 
at  a  combinatiOD  pf  the  noblea  against  her,  197.  she  publishes  a  manifesto  to  Tiadicate  her 
conduct,  ibid,  is  conducted  to  the  castle  of  fiorthwick,  ibid,  marches  with  BothweU'i 
forces  against  the  confederate  lords,  ibid,  an  attempt  at  an  accommodatiofa  proves  yain,198. 
is  forced  to  surrender  to  the  confederates,  199.  b  insulted  by  the  soldiers  and  mob,  ibid. 

.  is  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  many  abuses  are  offered  her,  200.  is  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Lochlevin  castle,  201.  queen  Elizabeth  interposes  in  her  behalf,  202.  the  English  am- 
bassador is  refused  access  to  her,  204.  Tarious  proposals  among  the  confederates  con- 
cerning her,  ibid,  they  oblige  her  to  resign  the  goyemment,  ibid,  different  reasonings 
on  this  measure,  206.  u  much  moved  Ynttk  the  freedom  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  207.  her 
party  among  the  nobles  becomes  dispirited,  208.  her  resignation  of  the  crown  accepted 
oy  the  parliament,  and  her  imprisonment  declared  lawful,  209.  her  letters  to  BothfrcU 
read,  and  she  declared  accessory  to  the  king's  murder,  ibid,  escapes  from  Locfaievin,  210. 
arrives  at  Hamilton,  211.  is  attended  by  many  nobles  and  a  numerous  army,  ibid,  an 
association  siffued  in  her  defence,  ibid,  her  imprudence  in  hazarding  a  battle,  212.  her 
army  defeated  by  the  confederates,  ibid,  her  precipitate  flight  into  Galloway,  21S.  rashly 
determines  to  retire  to  Ensland,  ibid,  goes  thither  against  the  advice  of  her  attendants, 
214.  arrives  at  Carlisle,  ibid,  writes  to  queen  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  good  offices,  ibid, 
receives  letters  of  condolence  from  her,  and  demands  admittance  into  her  presence,  216. 
this  refused,  and  why,  ibid,  offers  to  submit  her  cause  to  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  b  much 
deceived  in  her  expectation  from  this,  217.  and  offended  on  discovering  the  artifices  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  218.  earnestly  solicits  to  be  admitted  into  her  presence,  ibid,  she  is 
carried  to  Bolton  castle,  219.  chagrined  at  finding  herself  a  prisoner,  ibid,  agrees  to  an 
inquiry  into  her  conduct,  ibid,  her  disaimulation  with  regard  to  religion,  220.  commb- 
sioners  appointed  to  appear  in  her  name,  221.  her  chief  view  in  thb  anair,  222.  contents 
to  moving  the  conference  to  Westminster,  225.  she  b  carried  tO'Tuthbury  in  Staffordshire, 
226.  b  much  offended  at  the  regard  shown  the  regent,  and  recalb  her  consent  to  the  con- 
ference, ibid,  the  accusations  against  her  produced  by  the  regent,  227.  b  accused  likewise 
by  the  carl  of  Lennox,  ibid,  her  commissioners  refuse  to  answer,  and  demand  a  per- 
sonal interview,  ibid,  they  protest  against  future  proceedings,  228,  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance against  her,  ibid,  her  commissioners  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  ibid,  her  resolute 
answer  to  a  harsh  proposal  of  queen  Elizabeth,  229.  avoids  any  farther  progress  in  the 
in^iry,  ibid,  b  enraged  at  the  proceedings,  and  proposes  desperate  measures,  230.  spreads 
chimerical  conjectures  with  that  view,  ibid,  proposes  a  divorce  from  Bothwell,  2S2.  is 
influenced  by  tne  duke  of  Norfolk's  schemes,  ibid,  exchanges  many  letters  and  love-tokens 
with  him,  ibid,  consents  to  propoaiU  from  the  Englbh  nobles,  235.  their  views  in  thb 
transaction,  234.  a  rebellion  by  her  adherents  against  queen  Elizabeth,  236.  b  removed  t(» 
Coventry,  237.  queen  Elbabeth  thinks  of  delivering  her  up  to  the  regent,  ibid,  thb  project 
how  dbappointcd,  238.  accession  of  several  to  her  party  after  the  murder  of  the  regent, 
2A1.  they  endeavour  to  foment  a  war  with  England,  ibid,  her  authority  proclaimed  at 
LinlitbTOW,  ibid,  her  parties  defeated  by  the  new  regent,  243.  she  answers  proposaU  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  244.  attempts  in  vain  to  get  foreign  asabtance,  ibid,  appoints  commb^ 
sione'rs  to  frame  a  treaty  for  her  liberation,  245.  this  proving  fruitless,  she  b  more  strictly 

.  confined,  246.  the  invalidity  of  her  resignation  declared  m  a  parliament  held  by  her 
adherents,  248.  act  of  parliament  in  England  to  curb  her  and  her  party,  250.  she  looks 
for  protection  from  the  king  of  Spain,  251.  b  denied  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  England,  253.  b  more  closely  confined  and  watdied,  ibid,  proceedings 
against  her  in  England,  255.  her  interest  neglected  by  the  French,  ibid,  b  hurt  by  the 
massacre  at  Paris,  256.  her  adherents  divided  into  two  factions,  260.  one  of  them  joins 
with  Morton  the  regent.  261.  review  of  the  characters  of  her  adherents  and  opponents, 
262.  her  forbm  situation,  263.  is  carried  to  Buxton  wells,  ibid,  loses  several  of  her  friends 
by  death,  264.  sends  a  letter  and  presents  to  her  son,  272.  her  messenger,  why  dbmisbed 
without  seeing  him,  ibid,  her  uneasiness  at  his  confinement  by  the  RuUiven  conspirators, 
284.  complains  to  queen  EUzabeth  of  her  hard  usage,  and  begs  her  intercession  for  the 
king  her  son,  ibid,  fhrokmorton's  conspiracy  in  her  favour,  291,  a  fruitless  neeotiatiou 
with  c^ueen  Elbabeth,  293.  is  alarmed  at  an  association  in  defence  of  queen  EUzabeth, 
294.  b  committed  to  more  severe  keepers,  295.  betrayed  by  lord  Gray,  the  Scotch 
ambassador,  ibid,  a  statute  for  the  preservation  of  queen  Elizabeth  proves  fiital  to  her, 
298.  is  more  risorously  treated,  ibid,  her  complaints  to  queen  Elizabeth  dbregarded, 
ibid,  b  by  the  French  ambassador's  interest  removed  to  Tuthbunr,  299.  is  undutifnlly 
treated  by  the  kine  her  son,  ibid,  her  passionate  complaint  to  the  French  ambassador  on 
that  occasion,  ibid,  threatens  to  disinherit  him,  ibid,  several  discoveries  alleged  against 
her,  307.  she  is  guarded  with  unusual  vigilance,  306.  her  domestics  and  papers  are  seized, 
ibid,  she  b  conveyed  to  Fotheringay  castle,  ibid,  deliberation  concerning  the  method  of 

Eroceediuff  against  her,  ibid,  is  suspicious  of  poison  or  private  murder,  309.  vindicates 
erself  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  ibid,  the  commissioners  for  trying  her  arrive  at  Fotheringaj 
castle,  ibid,  her  spirited  speech  when  refusing  to  plead,  310.  b  at  length  prevailed  on,  ibid, 
she  protests  aeainst  the  authority  of  the  court,  ibid,  the  accusation  against  her,  311.  her 
defence,  ibid,  her  sentence,  312.  irregularities  in  her  trial,  ibid,  her  sentence  is  confirmed 
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by  parliament,  H5.  wfao  demand  the  execution  of  it,  ibid,  France  interpoiea  feebly  in 
her  behalf,  314.  the. sentence  against  her  published,  ibid,  she  is  treated  ^th  the  utmost 
rigour,  ibid,  her  last  request  to  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  refuses  the  assistance  of  a  protes- 
tant  biithop  or  dean,  316.  artifices  used  to  inflame  the  people  against  her,  ibid,  her  beha- 
viour at  her  death,  318.  sentiments  of  historians  concerning  her,  320.  her  character,  ibid. 
her  person  described,  321.  ibid,  is  buried  first  at  Peterborough,  and  afterwards  in  West- 
minster abbey,  ibid,  a  dissertation  on  the  genuineneM  of  her  letters  to  Bothwell,  381. 
letters  from  her.  Appendix,  451,455,  481.  objections  against  her  by  Walsingham,  479. 
what  course  to  be  taken  with  her,  ibid,  her  will,  482. 

Maxwell,  lord,  arrives  from  Spain,  and  prepares  forces  to  join  the  Spaniards,  327.  his  fol- 
lowers dispersed,  he  is  taken  prisoner,  ibid. 

MelTil  is  sent  by  the  French  king  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  queen  regent  and  her  adver- 
saries, 90.  sent  to  make  up  a  difference  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  145.  brings  about 
an  appearance  of  friendship  between  them,  ibid,  is  sent  to  inform  queen  £lizabe.ui  of  the 
birth  of  king  James  the  sixth,  172.  puts  a  letter  into  the  queen's  hand  against  her  mar- 
riage with  Bothwell,  193.  is  forced  to  fly  from  court,  ibid,  advises  king  James  to  moderate 
measures  upon  his  escape  from  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  285. 

,  Bir.  Andrew,  a  clergyman,  his  character,  265.  zealously  opposes  episcopacy,  ibid, 
declines  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  288.  is  forced  to  fly  into  England 
to  avoid  persecution,  ibid. 

Melville,  Mr.  James,  minister  of  Anstrnther,  his  encomium  on  the  eloquence  of  Knox  the 
reformer,  259. 

Melville,  sir  Robert,  sent  bv  king  James  to  intercede  with  queen  Elizabeth  for  queen  Mary 
while  under  sentence,  316.  executes  his  commission  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  ibid,  memo- 
rial of  his  to  the  kinf.  Appendix,  493. 

-,  master  of  the  nousehold  to  queen  Mary,  takes  his  last  farewell  of  her,  319.  her  part- 


ing speech  to  him,  ibid. 

Mildmay,  sir  Walter,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  proposals  to  oueen  Mary,  244. 

Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  employed  by  the  French  to  concluae  a  peace  with  England 
and  Scotland,  108,Jterms  agreed  to  by  him,  ibid. 

Montmorency,  constable  of  France,  endeavours  to  prevent  the  dauphin's  marriage  with 
qaeen  Mary,  73.  his  prudent  advice  to  Henry  the  second,  74.  makes  a  slender  appearance 
in  favour  of  queen  Mary,  255. 

Morton,  earl  of,  his  irresolute  conduct  as  to  the  reformation,  100.  accompanies  queen  Mary 
in  a  progress  to  the  north,  134.  instigates  Darnly  to  be  avenged  of  Rizio,  165.  takes  the 
direction  of  that  enterprise,  ibid,  is  admitted  into  the  queen's  presence,  who  promises  him 
a  pardon,  167.  is  forced  to  fly  into  England,  ibid,  obtains  his  pardon  on  Bothwell's  inter- 
cession, 180.  seizes  a  casket  with  letters  from  queen  Blary  to  Bothwell,  292.  he  is,,  by 
queen  Elizabeth's  interposition,  in  favour  with  the  king's  party  after  the  murder  of  the 
regent,  241.  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  queen's  party,  245,  his 
demands  fmstrate  the  meeting,  ibid,  is  entirely  influenced  by  the  court  of  JSngland,  249. 
commands  the  king's  forces  at  Leith,  253.  has  several  skirmishes  with  the  queen's  forces, 
ibid,  closely  besieges  Edinburgh,  and  commits  great  cruellies,  254.  a  suspension  pro- 
cured by  the  English  and  French  ambassadors^  ibid*  a  coalition  of  parties  pre  vented  by 
him,  25/.  is  chosen  regent,  ibid,  his  mercenary  ingratitude  to  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, 258.  obtains  the  temporalities  of  the  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrew's,  ibid,  labours  to 
procure  a  peace  between  the  two  parties,  260.  attempts  in  vain  to  gain  Maitland  and 
Kirkaldy,  inid.  makes  a  treaty  with  Ghatelherault  and  Huntley,  261.  sets  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  262.  hb  severity  to  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother,  ibid,  nb  adminis- 
tration becomes  odious,  264.  his  various  methods  of  gratifying  his  avarice,  ibid,  connives 
at  the  dispute  of  the  clergy,  265.  he  irritates  the  nobles,  ibid.  Argyll  and  Athol  refuse  to 
answer  hu  summons,  ibid,  makes  a  vain  attempt  against  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  266.  dis- 
covers the  designs  of  the  nobles  against  him,  and  proposes  to  resign  his  office,  267.  his 
resignation  accepted  by  the  king  gives  universal  joy,  ibid,  obtains  an  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  and  a  pardofi  in  ample  form,  268.  continues  to  watch  the  motions  of  his  adver- 
saries, ibid,  is  forced  to  surrenderthe  castle  of  Edinburgh,  ibid,  resumes  his  authority,  269. 
gains  the  castle  of  Stirling,  aqd  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  ibid,  procures  a  meeting  of 
the  parliament  at  Stirling,  ibid,  his  security  ratified  in  it,  270.  forces  are  raised  for  and 
against  him,  ibid,  he  is  reconciled  to  his  adversaries  by  the  intercession  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, ibid,  is  suspected  of  foul  play  at  an  entertainment  at  his  own  house,  271.  his  illepi 
Eroceedines  against  the  family  of  Hamilton,  ibid,  the  king's  new  favourites  undermine 
im,  273.  he  endeavours  to  prevent  them,  ibid,  oueen  Elizabeth  interposes  in  his  favour, 
274.  is  charged  with  being  accessory  to  the  late  xing's  death,  275.  he  is  confined  in  dif- 
ferent prisons,  ibid,  discourages  an  attempt  to  rescue  him,  ibid,  all  his  friends  are  turned 
out  of  oflSce,  277.  he  is  tried  and  condemned,  ibid,  his  resolute  calm  behaviour,  and 
confession,  before  and  at  his  death,  ibid,  his  body  is  treated  with  ignominy,  278. 

Murray,  earl  of,  late  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  goes  with  a  handful  of  men  against  Huntly,  135. 
by  his  great  skill  and  courage  he  gains  a  complete  victory,  ibid,  his  ^nt  is  confirmed  by 
parliament,  140.  cabals  against  him  by  Lennox  and  Darnly,  149.  his  aversion  to  Darnly 
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and  other  court  favorites,  151.  calls  Bothwell  to  stand  a  trial,  152.  his  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing  Damly's  marriage  with  the  qaeeo,  ibid,  he  and  his  associates  are  made  the  dopes  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  policy,  15S.  concerts  to  seize  Damly,  and  carry  him  to  England,  15i. 
diis  prevented  by  the  queen,  ibid,  avoids  assassination  intended  him  by  Darnly,  ibid, 
evidences  of  these  plots,  ibid,  the  queen's  vassals  are  called  to  arms  against  him,  155.  he 
is  summoned  to  appear  before  her,  ibid,  is  again  summoned,  and  outlawed  on  his  non- 
appearance^  156.  is  forced  to  fly  with  his-associates  into  Argyleshire,  ibid,  they  are  inter- 
ceded for  by  queen  Elizabeth,  157.  are  pursued  by  the  queen,  and  obliged  to  fly  into 
England,  ibid,  they  meet  with  unexpected  iU-treatment  from  queen  Elizabeth,  158.  coorts 
Rizio  to  intercede  with  the  queen  tor  him,  160.  many  of  his  old  friehds  solicit  for  him, 
ibid,  the  queen's  favour  how  intercepted,  161.  a  parliament  is  called  to  attaint  them,  162. 
this  how  prevented,  169.  he  and  his  associates  arrive  at  Edinburgh,  166.  are  graciooaly 
received  by  the  king  and  queen,  ibid,  are  alarmed  at  the  queen's  escape,  but  soon  recoD> 
ciled  to  her,  167.  he  is  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  king  James  the  sizth,  205. 
his  harsh  behaviour  in  a  visit  to  the  queen,  207.  the  success  of  his  wise  administration, 
208.  procures  many  of  the  queen's  party  to  join  him,  ibid,  gets  the  places  of  strength  into 
his  hands,  209.  his  office  of  regent  confirmed  by  parliament,  ibid,  his  severe  and  haughty 
behaviour  disgusts  several,  210.  his  adherents  in  great  consternation  at  the  queen's  escape 
from  Lochlevin,  211.  his  prudent  conduct  on  that  occasion,  ibid,  defeats  the  oueen's 
army  at  Laogside,  215.  he  improves  this  victory,  218.  his  lenity  to  the  prisoners,  219.  he 
calk  a  parUamenl,  220.  is  called  upon  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  vindicate  ms  conduct,  ibid, 
he  arrives  at  York,  221.  his  views  in  this  affair,  222.  complaints  of  the  queen's  commis- 
sioners against  him,  ibid,  behaves  with  great  reserve  on  this  occasion,  229.  this  part  of  his 
conduct  accounted  for,  ibid,  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  ibid,  hts  demands  from 
the  English  commissioners,  22^.  answers  to  the  complaints  of  the  queen's  commissioaers 
without  touching  on  the  murder,  225.  agrees  to  have  the  conference  moved  to  West- 
minster, ibid,  is  affectionately  received  by  queen  Elizabeth,  which  offends  queen  Mary, 
226.  is  prevailed  on  by  Elizabeth  to  accuse  Mary  of  the  murder,  227.  produces  his  evi- 
dences, 228.  is  dismissed  by  queen  Elizabeth  without  approving  or  condemning  bis  con- 
duct, 290.  his  party  is  secretly  supported  by  her,  ibid,  returns  to  Scotland,  and  by  bis 
vigorous  conduct  breaks  the  queen  s  party,  291.  he  receives  proposals  both  from  queen 
Elizabeth  and  queen  Mary,  292.  he  disappoints  Pforfolk,  295.  an  account  of  his  murder, 
298.  his  character,  299.  his  death  much  lamented  by  queen  EUzabeth  and  the  king's 
party,  240.  much  anarchy  the  consequence  of  it,  ibid,  part  of  a  letter  of  his,  App.  4^« 
bis  heir  murdered  by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  994, 
Nau^,  secretary  to  queen  Mary,  is  sent  b^  her  with  a  letter  and  presents  to  her  son,  272. 
why  dismissed  without  seeing  him,  ibid,  is  sent  vrith  offers  of  humble  resignation  to 

3ueen  Elizabeth,  294.  is  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  ^London,  908.  is  produced  an  evi- 
ence  against  her,  912. 

Nevil  discovers  and  prevents  Parry's  design  to  murder  queen  Elizabeth ,  297. 

Nobles,  their  extensive  power,  10.  become  turbulent  and  formidable,  11.  their  power- 
greater  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  kingdom,  12.  the  causes  of  this,  ibid,  their  power 
of  long  duration,  18.  it  becomes  intolerable  to  the  princes,  ibid,  they  are  humbled 
in  France  and  England,  ibid,  but  continue  vigorous  in  Scotland,  ibid,  discords  among 
them  encouraged,  ibid,  their  jurisdiction  circumscribed,  19.  are  greatly  mortified  by 
king  James  the  fifth,  90,  92.  are  disappointed  in  a  scheme  to  show  their  resentment, 
99.  refuse  to  attend  the  king  into  England,  94.  they  seize  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
112.  refuse  to  part  with  them  to  the  reformed  clergy,  ibid,  dissensions  among  them, 
191.  a  convention  of  them  approve  the  queen's  marriage  to  Damly,  152.  several  of  them 
recommend  Buthwell  as  a  husband  to  her,  191.  a  strange  combination  of  them  on  this 
occasion,  192.  a  body  of  them  associate  against  her  and  Bothwell,  196.  their  different 
views  in  this,  197.  a  party  of  them  favours  the  queen,  202.  they  are  much  dispirited 
by  the  good  conduct  of  Murray,  208.  they  are  much  provoked  by  Morton  the  regent, 
266.  think  of  redress  from  the  king,  ibid,  infuse  suspicion  of  the  regent's  power  into 
him,  ibid,  a  meeting  of  them  by  him,  267.  a  party  of  them  {conspire  against  the  king's 
favourites,  281.  they  seize  his  person  and  drive  them  off,  282.  their  neglect  of  and 
ingratitude  to  the  clergy,  909.  the  king  attempts  to  reconcile  their  feuds  and  unite  them, 
924.   See  Lords. 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  appointed  a  commissioner  to  bear  the  cause  between  queen  Mary  and 
her  accusers,  221.  forms  a  scheme  of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland,  229.  intrigues 
with  the  regent  and  Maitland  with  that  view,  ibid,  he  represents  the  demands  of  the 
Scots  to  queen  Elizabeth,  224.  his  farther  negotiations  with  respect  to  queen  Mary,  292. 
endeavours  to  conceal  his  design  from  queen  Elizabeth,  ibid,  is  imposed  on  by  the  artifice 
of  the  regent,  299.  gets  the  consent  of  many  of  the  English  nobles,  ibid,  his  project 
approvecf  at  foreign  courts,  294.  is  discovered  and  defeated  by  queen  Elizabeth,  295. 
flies  to  Norfolk,  ibid,  he  surrenders  on  a  second  summons,  ana  is  sent  prisoner  to  the 
tower,  ibid,  is  set  at  liberty,  and  continues  his  intrigues  with  queen  Mary,  251.  is  be- 
trayed by  his  secretary,  252.  is  seized  with  his  dependants,  and  accused  by  them,  ibid, 
u  executed,  ibid. 
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Nortfanmberland,  earl  of,  attempti  a  rebellioa  in  faTour  of  queen  Mary,  236.  his  scheme 

defeated,  ibid,  he  is  seiied  by  the  regent,  257.  is  delivered  up  to  the  gOYemor  of  Berwick, 

and  put  to  death  at  Yorii,  257. 
Nottingham,  countess  of,  some  account  of  the  transactions  concerning  the  earlof£ssex> 

ring,  570. 
Octavians,  their  institution  and  extensive  powers,  542.  they  undermine  the  king's  ministers, 

545.  become  odious,  and  a  combination  is  formed  against  them,  ibid,  being  split  into 

factions,  and  envied  by  the  courtiers,  they  resign  their  commission,  550. 
Ogilvie,  lord,  has  a  scuffle  with  sir  John  Gordon  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  155. 
OOphant,  master  of,  joins  the  Ruthven  conspirators,  284. 
Orange,  prince  of,  sends  an  agent  into  Scotland,  276.  his  instructions,  ibid,  is  assassinated, 

500. 
D'Oyscl,  commander  of  the  French  troops  in  Scotland,  endeavours  to  promote  a  war  with 

England,  75.  his  design  frustrated,  ibid,  the  number  of  troops  under  his  command,  85. 

instigates  the  queen  regent  to  violent  measures  against  the  reformers,  ibid,  is  sent  by 

2ueen  Mary  to  demand  a  safe-conduct  from  queen  Elizabeth,  during  her  voyage  to 
cotUind,  122. 

paisley,  abbot  of,  arrives  in  Scotland,  48.  creates  a  suspicion  of  the  earl  of  Lennox  in  the 
earl  of  Arran  regent,  ibid,  is  made  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  55. 

Paris,  the  massacre  of,  255.  rejoicings  of  the  popish  party  on  account  of  it,  260.  the  con- 
sternation and  horror  of  the  protestants,  ibid. 

Parliament,  the  nature  of  their  original  constitution,  56.  particularly  that  of  Scotland,  57. 
a  parliament  held  on  an  extraordinary  occasion,  110.  a  difficulty  started  and  answered, 
ibid,  their  proceedings  with  regard  to  religion^  111.  condemn  the  popish  and  approve 
the  reformed  doctrines,  112.  several  other  regulations  of  the  same  tendency,  ibid,  their 
▼aiidity  called  in  question,  115.  exceed  their  powers,  ibid,  their  proceedings  laid  before 
the  king  and  queen,  ibid,  a  parliament  in  favour  of  Bothwell,  189.  pass  an  act  in  favour 
of  the  reformation,  ibid,  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates,  209.  parliaments 
held  both  by  the  king's  and  queen's  parties,  248.  another  of  the  queen's  adherents,  ibid, 
attaint  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  their  opponents,  249.  a  parliament  at  Stirling  by  the 
king's  party,  ibid,  surprised  by  the  queen  s  adherents,  ibid,  another  at  Stirling,  269.  one 
at  Edinburgh,  275.  and  on  the  king's  being  of  age,  524.  several  new  laws  made  there, 
525.  the  lesser  barons  admitted  into  parliament,  ibid. 

Parry,  doctor,  undertakes  to  murder  queen  Elizabethi  297.  is  encouraged  by  and  gets 
absolution  from  the  pope,  ibid,  his  design  how  prevented,  ibid,  is  executed,  ibid. 

Parsons,  a  Jesuit,  publishes  a  book  in  favour  of  the  infanta  of  Spain's  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  542. 

Pasquinades  and  pictures,  accusing  Bothwell  of  Damly's  murder,  188.  a  law  made  against 
them,  189. 

Patten,  William,  his  account  of  the  Scottish  ancient  military  discipline,  57.    Note. 

Panlet.  sir  Amias,  is  appointed  one  of  queen  Mary's  keepers,  295.  nis  rigid  severity  to  her, 
298.  discovers  her  foreign  correspondence,  507.  his  rude  treatment  of  her,  515.  refuses  to 
be  concerned  in  privately  assassinating  her,  517.  a  letter  from  him.  Appendix,  486. 

Pellev^,  bishop  of  Amiens,  is  appointed  to  support  the  popish  interest  in  Scotland,  94. 
drives  the  queen  regent  to  violent  measures  against  the  protestants,  ibid. 

Perth,  an  insurrection  of  the  reformers  there  against  the  papists,  85.  its  inhabitants  are 
aeverely  treated  by  the  queen  regent,  84.  a  French  garrison  placed  there,  ibid,  is  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  protestants,  87.  a  great  tumult  there  on  account  of  Cowrie's  con- 
spiracy, 557. 

Phuip  the  second,  of  Spain,  married  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  65.  reinforces  his  army 
with  her  troops,  72.  his  great  power,  500.  joins  in  the  holy  league,  ibid,  resolves  to 
invade  and  conquer  England,  526.  his  preparations  for  it  dilatory,  529.  his  design  frus- 
trated, ibid,  meditates  an  invasion  of  England  through  Scotland,  ibid,  intrigues  with 
some  Scottish  lords  with  tfa^t  view«  ibid,  remits  money  to  them,  ibid. 

Pinkey,  the  battle  of,  56. 

Pius  the  fifth,  pope,  excommunicates  queen  Elizabeth^  deprives  her  of  her  kingdom,  and 
absolves  her  subjects,  245. 

Polly,  one  of  Babington's  conspirators  against  queen  Elizabeth,  506.  discovers  the  plot, 
ibid. 

Poltrot,  a  frantic  zealot,  assassinates  the  duke  of  Guise  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  158. 

PoDt,  Mr.  Robert,  a  minister^  and  one  of  the  loztls  of  session,  protests  against  laws  oppres- 
sive to  the  church,  290. 

Popery,  where  most  flourishing,  B6.  what  kind  prevailed  in  Scotland,  ibid,  was  partly 
grafted  on  heathenism,  87.  is  much  hurt  by  the  congregation.  111.  their  doctrines  con- 
demned bv  parliament,  ibid,  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts  abolished,  112.  their  worship 
prohibitea,  ibid,  attempt  in  vain  to  gain  queen  Mary's  favour,  128.  the  great  influence 
of  popery,  162. 

Power,  the  balance  of,  the  great  consequence  of  preserving  it,  40. 

Presbyterian  church  government  established  in  Scotland,  115.  is  confirmed  by  king  James 
the  sixth,  555. 
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Protestants,  ia  France,  violently  persecuted,  91.  are  moderate  on  queen  Mary's  aniral 
from  France,  125.  are  employed  by  her  in  the  administration,  ibid,  a  scheme  for  sup- 
pressing them  all  OTer  Europe,  161.  a  league  formed  for  that  purpose,  500.  See  Refor- 
mation. 

Ramsay,  a  favourite  of  king  James  the  third,  nanrrowly  escapes  being  hanged  with  hif 
associates,  27.  is  appointed  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  and  created  earl  of  Botbwell,  28. 
See  Botfawell. 

Randan,  sieur  de,  employed  by  the  French  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  England  and  Scot- 
land, 108.  terms  agreed  on  by  him,  ibid. 

Randolph,  sent  to  encourage  the  congregation,  99.  congratulates  queen  Mary's  arriral  in 
Scotland,  126.  urges  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  £dinburgfa,  ibid,  is  imposed  on  by 
queen  Mary  in  the  affair  of  her  marriage  with  Damly,  150.  sent  into  Scotland  on  the 
murder  of  Murray,  240.  interposes  for  Morton,  275.  flies  from  Scotland  in  the  night,  277. 
is  sent  again  there,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  England,  504.  several  of  his  letters, 
Appendix,  dl9,  421,  422,  429,  455,  454,  456. 

Ratchff.    See  Sussex.  . 

Reformation,  its  progress  in  Scotland,  61.  account  of  its  first  preachera,  ibid,  is  mocfa 
influenced  by  England,  62.  two  remarkable  instruments  of  promoting  it,  ibid,  itmake^ 
great  progress,  65.  causes  contributing  to  promote  it,  ibid,  its  advantages  over  popery, 
66.  is  favoured  by  the  queen  regent,  75.  an  instance  of  regard  for  it  in  Scotland,  74.  the 
whole  party  not  chargeable  with  cardinal  Beatoun's  murder,  78.  Note,  a  priest  burnt 
for  embracmg  it,  ibid,  the  reformen  violently  persecuted  by  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  ibid,  are  protected  by  the  queen  regent,  ibid,  apply  in  vain  to  the  popish 
clergy,  79.  a  persecution  against  them  pushed  on  by  the  French  mterest,  81.  the  preachcn 
summoned  before  the  regent,  82.  they  are  deceived,  and  declared  outlaws  by  Kcr,  83.  ■ 
riotous  insurrection  of  them  at  Perth  against  the  papists,  ibid,  prepare  to  defend  them- 
selves affainst  the  queen,  84.  conclude  a  treat v  witn  her,  which  she  presently  breaks,  84. 
they  take  arms  against  the  queen,  85.  insist  on  redressinff  civil  as  well  as  religious 
grievances,  86.  the  influence  of  the  reformation  on  libertyt  ibid,  they  besiege  and  take 
Perth,  87.  they  seize  Stirling  and  Edinburgh,  ibid,  commit  great  violences  on  churches 
and  monasteries,  ibid,  their  conduct  how  accounted  for,  ibid,  an  instance  of  their  mo- 
deration, 88.  fix  their  residence  at  Edinburgh,  ibid,  the  queen  prepares  to  attack  them, 
ibid,  make  another  treaty  with  her,  89.  are  forced  to  abandon  JBdin burgh,  etc.  but 
allowed  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  ibid,  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  French  army, 
ibid,  are  aware  of  their  danser  irom  France,  91.  their  party. strengthened,  remonstrate 
against  the  French  fortifying  Letth,  95.  take  arms  in  their  own  defence,  94.  remonstrate 
again  to  the  regent,  95.  are  highly  incensed  at  her  imperious  answer,  ibid,  by  advice  of 
a  convention  deprive  the  queen  dowager  of  the  oflSce  of  regent,  96.  the  foundations  of 
this  conduct,  ibid,  examination  of  the  different  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted  in 
dillb-ent  countries,  116.  the  growth  of  it  encouraged  by  parliament,  210.  See  Congre- 
gation. 

Regalities,  the  ample  jurisdiction  of,  10. 

Repledging,  the  privilege  of,  to  whom  beloogiuff,  10. 

Revenge,  encouraged  both  by  custom  and  law,  19. 

Revenues  of  the  church,  proceedings  of  parliament  concerning  them,  112. 

Ridolphi,  an  agent  for  the  pope  at  London,  negotiates  for  queen  Mary,  251.  his  arguments 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  252. 

Rizio.  David,  some  account  of  him  and  his  rise,  149.  Damly's  connexion  with  him,  150. 
his  good  offices  courted  by  Murray,  161.  his  great  interest  and  familiarity  with  the  queen, 
165.  incurs  the  hatred  of  Darnly,  164.  and  of  the  firiends  of  the  exiled  fords,  ibid,  several 
concurring  causes  of  this,  ibid,  a  combination  formed  to  murder  him,  ibid,  he  is  mur- 
dered in  the  queen's  palace,  165. 

Romans  invade  Britain,  1.  give  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  Scots,  ibid. 

Ross,  bishop  of,  xealously  promotes  queen  Mary's  interest  at  London,  252.  is  confined  to 
the  tower,  and  threatened  with  capital  punishment,  255. is  set  at  liberty,  and  banished 
the  kingdom,  ibid,  some  lettera  of  his.  Appendix,  456,  466. 

Rubay,  a  foreigner,  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  71. 

Rnthven,  lord,  the  murder  of  Rizfo  proposed  to  him  by  Damly,  164.  heads  the  conspiraton 
against  him,  166.  his  part  in  that  transaction,  ibid,  is  admitted  into  the  queen's  pre- 
sence, who  promises  him  a  pardon,  167.  did  not  repent  of  it  at  his  death,  170. 

— — ,  created  eaH  of  Gowrie,  he  and  his  associates  seize  the  king,  and  remonstrate 
against  his  favourites,  281.  drive  them  from  him,  ibid,  their  conduct  approved  in  an 
assembly  of  the  states,  285.  the  king  escapes  from  them,  285.  by  A rran's  influence  vio- 
lent measures  are  determined  against  them,  286.  queen  Elizabeth  intercedes  in  their 
behalf,  ibid,  are  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  287.  take  refuge  in  foreign  coaotries, 
ibid,  are  harshly  treated  by  queen  EUzabeth,  296.  a  reconciliation  with  her  bronghi 
about,  502.  return  to  Scotland,  and  are  reconciled  to  the  king,  ibid,  their  moderation 
on  being  restored  to  their  estates  and  hononn,  505.  their  neglect  of  their  friends  the 
clergy,  ibid. 

Rnthven,  that  name  abolished  by  parliament,  565.     See  Gowrie. 
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RuthYen  raid,  what,  282. 

Salder,  sir  Ralph,  his  representations  or  the  resentment  of  the  Scots  for  the  seicure  of  their 
ships  by  Henry  theeigbth,  47.  appointed  a  commissioner  to  hear  the  cause  between  queen 
Mary  and  her  accusers,  22i. 
Sandiiands,  of  Galder,  lord  St.  John,  sent  to  lay  the  proceedings  of  the  congregation  par- 
liament before  the  king  and  queen  in  France,  liS.  is  coldly  received,  and  dismiss^ 
without  a  ratification  by  them,  ibid. 

Savage,  a  Spanish  officer,  his  desperate  resolution  to  1^11  queen  Elizabeth,  S05. 
Scotland,  its  ancient  history  fabulous,  1.  the  origin  of  the  Scots,  ibid,  their  history  why 
remarkably  obscure,  2.  some  account  of  the  writers  of  it,  9.  diyided  into  four  periods, 
ibid,  a  review  of  the  third  aera,  ibid,  some  account  of  the  controversy  concerning  its 
independence,  4.  this  the  cause  of  great  animosities  and  much  bloodshed,  6.  the  state 
of  Scotland  when  Bruce  began  his  reign,  7.  it  begins  to  have  an  influence  on  the  fate 
of  distant  nations,  42.  state  of  Scotland  at  the  birth  of  queen  Ittary,  44.  is  invaded  by  the 
English,  and  several  places  burnt  and  plundered,  51.  much  alienated  from  the  English, 
ibid,  a  peace  concluaed  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  52.  computation  of 
damages  done  by  the  English  in  Scotland,  ibid,  a  new  breach  with  England,  55.  is 
invaded  by  a  great  Englisn  army,^  56.  the  Scots  are  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  ibid, 
their  manner  of  fighting  at  that  time,  57.  a  marriage  agreed  of  their  young  queen  and 
the  dauphin  of  France,  59.  they  soon  re^nt  thin  step,  60.  a  fray  at  Edinburgh  occasions 
their  utter  aversion  to  the  French,  61.  this  inflamed  b^  another  incident,  71.  they  decline 
a  war  with  England,  72.  send  representatives  to  witness  queen  Mary's  marriage,  7S. 
their  care  as  to  the  marriage  articles,  74.  they  refuse  consent  to  the  demands  of  the 
French,  75.  four  of  their  deputies  suspected  to  be  poisoned,  ibid,  which  much  increases 
the  aversion,  76.  grant  the  crown  matrimonial  to  the  dauphin,  ibid,  they  apply  to  the 
English  for  assistance  against  the  French,  98.  an  English  fleet  arrives  for  that  purpose, 
103.  conclude  a  peace  with  England,  and  receive  an  English  army,  114.  all  parties 
agree  in  detesting  the  French,  106.  a  treaty  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland, 
108.  both  English  and  French  armies  leave  Scotland,  110.  they  rejoice  much  at  the  death 
of  the  young  king  of  France,  115.  send  to  invite  the  queen  to  Scotland,  117.  rejects 
proposals  of  an  ambassador  from  France,  118.  state  of  Scotland  on  queen  Mary's  return 
from  France,  125.  great  zeal  6{  the  nation  against  popery,  125.  the  Scots  brought  into 
contempt  by  queen  Mary's  conduct,  196.  in  a  miserable  condition  after  the  murder  of 
Murray  the  re^nt,  248,  state  of  factions  at  that  time.  249.  a  league  concluded  between 
Scotlsmd  andCngland,  504.  a  view  of  the  revolutions  of  Scotland  since  the  accession  of 
Jamea  the  sixth,  574,  376 ;  and  of  the  church,  577.  of  the  genius  and  taste  as  to  learning, 
578,  S80. 

Scott  of  Bnccleugh,  enters  and  ravages  England  after  the  murder  of  Murray  the  regent,  240. 
the  design  of  this,  242. 

Scrope,  lord,  sent  to  condole  with  and  watch  queen  Mary  on  her  arrival  |in  England,  216. 
she  is  committed  to  his  custody  at  Bolton  castle,  219.  why  his  fidelity  is  distrusted,  and 
the  queen  removed,  226. 

Session,  lords  and  court  of,  by  whom  first  appointed,  20.  the  president  and  one  half  of  their 
number  of  the  clergy,  68. 

Seton,  lord,  assists  the  queen  regent  in  defending  Leith,  100. 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  the  charge  of  queen  Mary's  person  committed  to  him,  226.  why  removed 
from  that  office,  295.  is  appointed  to  see  the  sentence  against  her  executed,  518.  letter 
from  him  and  tbe  earl  of  Kent,  concerning  her  death.  Appendix,  404. 

Sinclair,  bishop  of  Ross,  a  zealous  papist,  concurs,  as  presiaent  of  the  session,  in  acquitting 
Knox  of  a  charge  of  treason,  141. 

Somerset,  duke  of,  enters  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army,  56.  is  reduced  to  a  veir  critical 
situation,  ibid,  defeats  the  Scots  with  great  slaughter,  57.  this  victory  why  of  little  advan- 
tage, ibid,  cabab  against  him  at  the  court  of  England  force  him  to  return,  58.  is  ruined 
by  \u»  enemies,  60. 

Spam,  great  warlike  preparations  there,  526.  See  Armada,  infanta  of,  set  up  as  candidate 
for  the  crown  of  England,  342. 

Spanish  ambassadors  ordered  to  leave  England  for  intriguing  in  favour  of  queen  Mary,  255, 
292. 

Sprot,  his  discoveries  concerning  Gowrie's  conspiracy,  358.  is  executed,  359. 

Stewart,  James,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  appointed  to  carry  the  crown  matrimonial  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  77.  See  St.  Andrew's. 

,  Esme,  lord  Aubigne,  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  272.  8cc  Aubigny. 

,  capt.  James,  his  character,  273.  becomes  a  favourite  of  king  James,  ibid,  accuses 

Morton  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  274.  is  created  earl  of  Arran.    Sec  Arran. 

Stewart,  colonel  William,  commander  of  the  king's  guard,  contributes  to  his  escape  from 
the  Ruthven  conspirators,  285.  seizes  tl^e  earl  of  Gowrie,  289. 

,  Francis,  created  earl  of  Bothwell,  330.  joins  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 

the  popish  lords,  ibid.     See  Bothwell. 

-,  all  of  that  name  combine  in  opposing  the  chancellor,  337. 
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Stirling,  seized  by  the  reformers,  87.  a  parliament  there  by  the  lung's  party,  249.  is  for- 

prised  by  the  queen's  adherents,  and  a  great  fray  ensues,  ibid. 
Stroui,  Leon,  commands  a  body  of  French  sent  into  Scotland,  55.  reduces  and  deanolishes 

the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  ibid.     See  France. 
Succession,  a  remarkable  statute  concerning  it,  56. 

Superintendents  proposed  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  116.  their  business,  ibid. 
Sussex,  earl  of,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  hear  the  cause  between  queen  Marj  and  her 

accusers,  221.  assembles  a  powerful  army  on  the  borders,  241.  be  and  Scrope  enter  and 

ravage  Scotland,  242. 
Tax  upon  land  first  proposed  in  Scotland,  72. 
Throkmorton,  sir  Nicholas,  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  oppose 

Mary's  marriage  with  Damly,  151.  his  intercession  for  the  exiled  lords  is  much  regarded, 

161.  his  enmity  to  Cecil,  ibid,  is  sent  to  negotiate  queen  Mary's  liberation,   203.  is 

refused  access  to  her  by  the  confederatea,  204.  some  letters  of  his.  Appendix,  4i0y  441» 

445,  447,  450. 

y  Francis,  is  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  queen  Elizabeth,  291.  at  first 

he  denies,  but  afterwards  confesses  it,  ibid,  reflections  on  his  confession,  292.  is  executed, 

ibid. 
Tichboume  designs  to  assassinate  queen  Elizabeth,  806. 

Treason,  persons  guilty  of  it,  tried  after  their  death  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  859. 
Vilmort,  a  foreigner,  made  comptroller  of  Scotland,  /I. 
Union  of  Scotland  and  England,  the  advantages  of,  376. 
"Wallace,  sir  William,  bravely  asserted  the  liberty  of  hu  country,  6. 
Walsiogham,  secretary  to  queen  Elizabeth,  sent  ambassador  to  king  James  the  sixtit,  287. 

returna  without  success,  ibid,  makes  a  favourable  report  to  her  concerning  James,  ibid. 

interposes  in  favour  of  queen  Mary,  295.  discovers  Babington's  conspiracy,  506.  why  a 

determined  and  inveterate  enemy  to  queen  Mary,  508.  a  letter  from  him,  Appenmz, 

471. 
Warwick,  earl  of,  succeeds  Somerset  in  the  government  of  England,  60. 
Westminster,  the  conferences  concerning  queen  Mary  there,  225. 
Westmorland,  earl  of,  attempts  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  queen  Mary,  256.  his  acberaes 

discovered  and  defeated,  237.  he  escapes  to  the  Netherlands,  ibid. 
Withorn,  the  prior  of,  imprisoned  for  celebrating  mass,  140. 
Willox,    a   minister,  declares  for  resistance  and  deprivation  of  tyrannical  rulers,  96.  is 

called  to  attend  the  queen  dowager  on  her  death-ncd,  107. 
W^ishart,  George,  his  illegal  execution  revenged,  53. 

Witchcraft,  vigorously  prosecuted  by  king  James  the  sixth  in  Scotland,  334. 
Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury,  emploved  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  108. 
,  sir  Edward,  sent  by  queen  Elizabeth  into  Scotland,  301.  his  character,  ibid,  soon 

Sets  into  high  favour  with  king  James,  ibid,  procures  a  league  between  the  two  king- 
oms,  ibid,  undermines  Arran's  power,  302.  forms  a  plot  on  king  James,  and  forced 
to  withdraw  without  taking  leave,  ibid. 
York,  the  conferences  there  concerning  queen  Mary,  221. 

Zouche,  lord,  sent  ambassador  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  remonstrate  against  king  James's 
lenity  to  the  popish  lords,  339.  his  treachery  on  that  occasion,  ibid. 
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DISQUISITION    CONCERNING 

ANCIENT   INDIA- 


Abol  faul,  minister  to  Akber,  sovereiga  of  lodostaD,  pablishes  the  Ayeen  Akberj,  600* 
and  Uecto-Pades,  notes,  p.  661. 

Acesines,  a  city  bailt  on  that  river  by  Alexander  the  great,  notes,  p.  655. 

AfjTas  of  Indian  chronology,  explained,  notes,  p.  662.  remarks  on,  665. 

Africa,  general  idea  of  the  continent  of,  and  of  its  trade,  576.  origin  of  the  slave  trade, 
6H6. 

Agatbemems,  his  account  of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  545.  his  character  of  Ptolemy  the 
geographer,  notes,  640. 

Agatbodaemon  illustrates  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  by  maps,  notes,  p.  640. 

Akber,  sovereign  of  Indostao,  his  character,  600.  notes,  p.  659. 

Albuquerque,  Alphonso,  the  Portuguese  admiral,  seizes  the  island  of  Ormus,  575.  his  ope- 
rations on  the  Red  sea,  ibid. 

Alexander  the  great,  his  extensive  views  respecting  India,  512.  his  expedition  to  India, 
515.  his  war  with  Porus,  ibid,  how  obliged  to  relinquish  his  enterprise,  514.  his  measures 
for  opening  a  maritime  communication  with  India,  515.  his  account  of  India  confirmed 
by  modern  observations,  516.  his  political  views  in  exploring  that  country,  517.  his 
measures  to  unite  his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects,  ibid,  consequences  of  his  death,  520. 
the  sufferings  of  his  army  from  the  periodical  rains,  notes,  p.  650.  his  surprise  at  the  tides 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  652.  cities  built  by  him  in  India,  655.  intended  a  survey  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  658. 

Alexandria,  long  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  with  India,  512.  the  lighthouse  on  the  Pharos 
erected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  525.  mode  of  conducting  the  silk  trade  at  that  port,  555.  the 
Venetians  trade  there  for  silk,  561.  and  the  Florentines,  562.  is  subjected  to  the  Turks, 
574. 

Algebra,  a  mode  of  calculation  not  unknown  to  the  Brahmins,  notes,  p.  664. 

Allahabad,  the  modem  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Palibothra,  521.  account  of  this  city  by 
Megastbenes,  522.  remarks  of  Major  Rennell  on  this  subject,  notes,  p.  655. 

America,  discovered  by  Christopher  Colom bus,  569.  the  East  India  trade  a  continual  drain 
from  its  silver  minen,  585.  oriein  of  the  slave  trade,  586.  contrast  between  the  natives  of 
America,  and  of  India,  when  iirst  discovered,  587.  the  trade  of  Europe  with  each  com- 
pared, ibid,  was  obliged  to  be  colonized  in  order  to  be  improved,  588.  supplies  Europe 
with  its  products,  in  return  for  manufactures,  589. 

Antiochus  the  great,  his  inroad  into  India,  notes,  p.  656. 

Antoninus,  Marcus,  emperor,  notices  of  an  embassy  sent  by  him  to  the  emperor  of  China, 
540. 

Antwerp,  greatly  enriched  by  becoming  the  staple  of  the  Ilanseatic  league,  567. 

Arabians,  anciently  great  dealers  in  spices  from  the  East,  551.  they  conquer  Egypt  and 
Persia,  550.  a  view  of  their  commercial  navigation,  551.  arc  the  first  who  mention  por- 
celain and  tea,  552.  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  mariner's  compass  from  Europe,  notes, 
p.  645.  make  no  scruple  to  plunder  the  caravans  travelling  to  Mecca,  651. 

Aristotle,  his  political  advice  to  Alexander  the  great,  517.  his  just  description  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  notes,  p.  657.  doubted  the  expediency  of  encouraging  commerce  in  a 
well-regulated  state,  659. 

Aromatics,  why  much  used  by  the  ancients,  551. 

Arrian,  character  of  his  History  of  the  Indian  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  great,  516.  his 
account  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  555.  inquiry  into  his  geographical  knowledge 
of  India,  555.  is  the  first  ancient  writer  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  great  peninsula  of  India,  ibid,  his  account  of  AIexuider*s  Indian  fleet  corroborated. 
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notes,  p.  6^1.  character  of  bis  lodian  History,  ibid,  bis  account  of  the  Caspian  sea,  6K. 

the  places  mentioned  in  bis  Periplus  compared  with  modem  sitaations  ana  names,  64S. 
Arts  and  sciences,  fvbere  first  cuitiTated,  507. 
Asbestos,  its  extravagant  price  among  the  Romans,  notes  6S9. 
Astronomy,  testimonies  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Indostans  in,  612. 
Angsburg,  greatly  enriched  by  becoming  a  mart  for  Indian  commodities,  567. 
Augustus,  emperor,  reduces  Bgypt  to  a  Roman  province,  526. 
Ayeen  Akbery,  account  of  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  East  Indians  by  water,  fitn, 

notes,  p.  6S1.    See  Sanscreet  litterature. 
Babelmandel,  derivation  of  the  name,  notes,  p.  656. 
Bactria,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  and  its  acquisitions  in  India,  522.  is  overwhelmed  by  the 

Tartars,  ibid,  notes,  p.  6S6. 
Bagfavat  Geta,  the  pure  theology  taught  in  that  ooem,  62S. 
BaOly,  M.,  his  examination  into  the  antiquity  of  astronomy  in  India,  615. 
Bank  of  Venice,  the  first  establishment  of  that  kind  formed  in  Europe,  notes,  p.  650. 
Barygaza,  a  considerable  emporium  on  the  coast  of  ancient  India,  its  utnation  ascertained, 

Bassora,  the  city  of^  founded  by  the  caliph  Omar,  551. 

Benares,  the  peculiar  seat  of  Indostan  science  and  literatore,  616.  accoant  of  the  observa- 
tory there,  notes,  664.  » 

Berenice,  the  city  of,  founded  to  facilitate  the  trade  between  Alexandria  and  India,  524. 

Bernier,  M.,  his  account  of  the  Indian  chronology,  notes,  665. 

Bijore,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  descended  from  a  colony  sent  there  by  Alexander  the  great^ 
notes,  655. 

Boddam,  East-India  ship,  remarkable  speedy  voyage  of,  from  Portamouth  to  Madras, 
notes,  p.  658. 

Brahmins,  in  India,  their  sacred  rites  and  high  privileges,  507.  inquiry  into  the  state  uf 
scientific  knowledge  among  them,  610.  sqq.  their  reOgious  hierarchy  and  worship,  617. 
their  great  learning  taught  them  a  theology  superior  to  the  popular  superstition,  622. 
sqq.  their  doctrines  coincide  with  the  tenets  of  the  stoical  school,  625.  studiously  con- 
cealed religions  truths  fit)m  the  people,  626. 

Bruce,  the  information  his  travels  afford  concerning  the  maritime  expeditions  of  king 
Solomon,  511. 

Bruges,  made  the  staple  of  the  trade  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  564*  greatly  enriched,  567. 

Burrun  Sunker,  a  class  lunong  the  Hindoos,  described,  621. 

Byzantine  historians,  a  character  of,  555.  * 

Gaffa,  the  great  trade  carried  on  there,  notes,  p.  647. 

Cairo,  account  of  the  caravan  that  travels  from  thence  to  Mecca,  notes,  p.  651. 

Calecut,  reception  of  Vasco  de  Gama  in  that  country,  571. 

Gall,  colonel,  his  general  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  arts  and  sciences  in  India,  notes, 
p.  659. 

Gamd,  the  valuable  properties  of  that  animal,  508.  is  peculiarly  formed  for  traversing 
sandy  deserts,  notes,  p.  651. 

Canton,  in  China,  a  factory  settled  there  by  the  early  Arabs,  552. 

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  circumstances  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  that 
way,  570.  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  passed  by  some  Phenician  ships,  580.  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  of  this  passage  by  the  Portuguese,  589. 

Caravans,  the  origin  of,  508.  were  protected  and  encouraged  under  the  Roman  dominion, 
540.  great  commercial  use  of,  in  the  east,  575.  sqq.  account  of  the  caravans  which  vi9it 
Mecca,  notes,  p.  651.  a  considerable  slave-trade  carried  on  by  the  Vncan  caravans,  652. 

Caspian  sea,  erroneous  opinion  of  the  ancient  geographers  concerning,  525.  notes,  p.  657. 
by  whom  first  described  in  modem  times,  658.  its  dimensions,  ibid. 

Castes,  or  orders  of  society,  amqng  the  native  Gentoos  described,  594.  remarks  on  the 
policy  and  tendency  of  this  arrangement,  ibid.  sqq.  their  peculiar  names,  ranks,  and 
offices  described,  notes,  p.  655. 

Cathay,  the  ancient  name  of  China,  564. 

Ceylon,  supposed  to  be  the  island  described  by  ancient  geographers  under  the  name  of 
Taprobane,  545.  christian  churches  planted  there  by  Persian  missionaries,  555.  is  visited 
by  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  564. 

Chardin,  sir  John,  his  testimony  that  the  orieatals  derived  the  use  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass from  the  Europeans,  notes,  p.  645.  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Gaflk,  647. 

Ghillambrum,  description  of  the  pagoda  there,  604. 

China,  the  only  country  whence  the  Romans  obtained  silk,  555.  through  what  medium 
they  received  it,  555.  how  the  silkwqrm  was  conveyed  from  thence  to  Europe,  548.  is 
traded  to  by  the  Arabians,  552.  first  mention  of  porcelain  and  tea,  ibid,  the  christian 
religion  propagated  there  by  Persian  missionaries,  555.  how  the  silk  of,  was  conveyed 
to  Constantinople,  after  the  Greeks  were  excluded  from  the  port  of  Alexandria,  ibid, 
estimate  of  the  Chinese  practice  of  navigation,  645.  how  the  number  of  mahoraedans 
increase  in  China,  646.  a  commercial  intercourse,  by  land,  opened  between  that  coun- 
try and  Russia,  655.  amazing  exportation  of  tea  from,  to  Europe,   654. 
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Chitoi«,  the  high  deacenl  claimed  by  the  rajahs  of,  notes,  p.  638. 

Chroiiology»  Indiaiiy  the  four  aeras  of,  notes,  p.  66ft.  remarks  oo,  ibid. 

Cleopatra,  value  of  her  famous  pearl  ear-rings,  552. 

Colcbos,  tfie  ancient  pearl  fishery  there,  still  carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  5ft5. 

Colours,  Indian,  for  ayeing,  account  of,  notes,  p.  660. 

Columbus,  his  views  in  that  voyage  by  which  he  discovered  America,  569.  his  reliance  on 

the  au^ority  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller,  notes,  p.  649.     See  Gam  a. 
Commerce,  the  extension  of,  abated  the  hostile  sentiments  which  actuated  one  nation 

against  another,  56ft.  nnfavounble  opinion  of  Plato  concerning,  notes,  p,  6ft9. 
Common  law,  the  origin  of,  traced,  599. 
Gomorin,  cape,  is  aecnratdy  described  by  Arrian,  5ft5. 

Compass,  mariner's,  was  unknown  by  the  ancient  Chinese  and  Arabs,  notes,  p.  645. 
Constantinople,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  crubaders,  559.  subversion  of  the  Latin  empire 

there,  560.  is  conquered  ny  the  Turks,  and  made  tb^  seat  of  their  government,  565. 
Conveyancing,  specimen  of  the  ancient  Indian  style  of,  notes,  p.  662. 
Coromandei  coast,  the  inhabitants  of,  always  great  traders,  546. 
Gosmas  Indicopleustes,  some  account  of,  and  of  his  christian  topography,  546.  his  account 

of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  547. 
Cotton  manufactures,  evidence  of  their  not  being  common  among  the  Romans,  notes, 

p.  640. 
Crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  origin  of,  traced,  and  their  commercial  effects,  556,  557. 

the  crusaders  ac<]uired  the  policy  and  arts  of  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  557. 

brought  different  nations  acquainted  with  each  other,  563. 
Damascus,  account  of  the  caravan  that  travels  from  thence  to  Mecca,  notes,  p.  651. 
Damask,  the  name  of  that  species  of  silk  manufacture,  whence  derived,  567. 
Dandulo,  Andrewj  the  character  of  his  Venetian  Chronicle,  notes,  p.  647. 
D' Anville,  M.,  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  trading  voyages  of  king  Solomon's 

ships,  511.  his  corrections  of  Ptolemy's  Creography  of  India,  bSd,  corroborates  Nearchus's 

account  of  India,  notes,  p.  632.  his  geography  of  India  controverted  by  M.  Gosseiin, 

641. 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  his  researches  into  and  conquests  in  India, 

511. 
Deccan,  the  ancient  Dachanos  of  Arrian,  notes,  p.  643. 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  the  general  state  of  the  weather  there,  notes,  p.  630. 
Diamonds,  not  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  as  pearls,  notes,  p.  639. 
Diodoms  Siculus,  his  history  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Sesostris  examined,  notes,  p.  628. 
Dow,  colonel,  account  of  ms  translation  of  the  Shaster,  611.  notes,  p.  662.  bis  account  of 

the  Indian  chronology,  663. 
Dowlatabad,  the  same  vrith  the  ancient  Ta^ara,  notes,  p.  640. 
Du  Halde,  his  description  of  a  peculiar  species  of  silk,  notes,  p.  639. 
Dntch  States,  became  the  first  rivals  of  tne  Portuguese  in  the  trade  to  India,  584. 
Dyes,  Indian,  the  excellence  of,  notes,  p.  660. 
Bast,  the  repons  of,  where  arts  and  sciences  were  first  cultivated,  507.  the  intercourse 

between  different  countries  how  first  carried  on,  508.  the  first  maritime  communication 

with,  from  the  west,  509.     See  India. 
Eclipses,  how  calcukted  by  the  Brahmins  of  India,  614. 
Egypt,  ancient  prejudice  of  the  inhabitants  against  any  intercourse  with  foreigners,  509. 

how  the  Egyptians  became  a  commercial  people,  ibid,  the  city  of  Alexandria  built,  512. 

the  seat  oigovernment  fixed  there  by  Ptolemy  Litfus,  523.  intercourse  between  the  city 

of  Berenice  and  India,  524.  its  opulence  derived  flom  its  commerce  with  the  cast,  ibid. 

tt  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  526.  manner  of  conducting  the  silk  trade  at  the  port  of 

Alexandria,  533.  conquest  of,  by  the  Arabs,  550.  the  Venetians  resort  to  Alexandria  for 

nlk,  561.  and  the  Florentines,  562.  commercial  view  of  the  countries,  566.  is  subdued 

by  the  Turks,  574.  how  the  Indian  trade  has  been  conducted  through  that  country  at 

different  times,  notes,  p.  636. 
Elagabulus,  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  wore  silk,  532. 
Elephanta,  island,  account  of  the  ancient  pagoda  there,  603. 
EUore,  general  account  of  the  pagodas  there,  notes,  p.  659. 
Esop's  Fables,  the  origin  of,  traced,  notes,  p.  661. 
Ethics,  state  of,  in  India,  611. 
Europe,  a  review  of  the  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire,  565 

sqq.  extensive  operation  of  the  commercial  genius  of,  586.  the  Europeans  receive  the 

rroducts  of  America,  and  supply  it  with  maniuactures,  588*  the  exportation  of  silver  to 
ndia,  how  beneficial  to  Europe,  589.  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to 
India  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  ibid. 
Faquirs,  of  India,  unite  trade  with  devotion  in  their  pilgrimages,  557.  notes,  p.  647.  brief 

account  of,  655. 
Figures,  arithmetical,  originally  derived  from  India,  612. 
Five  Gems,  an  ancient  Sanskreet  poem,  account  of,  notes,  p.  662. 
Florence,  rise  of  the  state  of,  by  manufactures  and  the  banking  business,  562.  a  commercial 
*  XX 
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treaty  concluded  itilb  %fpt,  ibid,  summary  of  the  iurtructions  to  their  ambassadon  lo 
the  Soldan,  notes ,  p .  64^. 
Gama,  Vasco  de,  his  voyage  fromXisbon  to  India,  570. 
Ganges,  account  of  that  nver  by  major  RenneU,  notes,  655. 

Genoa,  motives  that  stimulated  the  Genoese  to  assist  in  subverting  the  Latin  empire  at 
Constantinople,  ^0.  the  great  advantages  they  derived  from  this  measure,  561.  character 
of  the  Genoese  government,  ibid,  the  Genoese  expelled  from  all  their  Grecian  settle- 
menU  by  the  Turks,  565.  character  of,  by  Nicephoms  Gregoras,  notes,  p.  647. 
Gentil,  M.  le,  his  account  of  the  Indian  Chronology,  notei,  p.  66S. 
Gentoos,  see  Brahmins  and  Hindoos. 

Gibbon,  Mr.,  the  Roman  historian,  testimony  in  favour  of  his  accuracy,  notes,  p.  644. 
GoBselin,  M.,  character  of  his  geography  of  the  Greeks  analysed,  notes ,  p.  641. 
Greeks,  their  national  pride  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great,  517.  how  they  attained  the 
breeding  of  siikvrorms  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  548.  are  shut  out  from  the  port  of 
Alexanc&b  by  the  mahomedan  Arabs,  550.  the  Greek  empire  conquered  by  Mahomet 
the  second,  565.  origin  of  the  ancient  mythology  of,  6l9.  how  they  were  deprived  of 
Bactria,  notes,  p.  656. 
Gum  lacca,  natural  history  of,  and  its  uses  in  manufacture,  notes,  p.  660. 
Halhed,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Saaakreet  literature,  notes,  661. 
Hanno  commanded  the  only  voyage  for  discovery  undertaken  by  any  of  the  ancient  ststei 

in  the  Mediterranean,  notes,  655. 
Hanseatip  league,  formed,  and  the  staple  fixed  at  Bruges,  564. 
Hastings;  Mr.,  governor-general  of  Bengal,  his  attention  to  forming  a  code  of  Hindoo 

hiws,  600. 
Heeto-pades,  or  amicable  instruction,  an  ancient  Sanskreet  composition,  account  and  cha- 
racter of,  notes,  p.  661. 
Herodotus  aflBrms  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  have  been  passed  by  some  Phenician  vessels, 
580.  his  history  of  Sesostris  examined,  notes,  p.  628.  his  unsatisfactory  account  of  the 
tides  in  the  Red  sea,  652.  his  just  description  of  the  Caspian  sea,  6S8. 
Hindoos,  that  people  exactly  described  in  the  account  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexan- 
der the  great,  516.  their  four  orders,  or  castes,  described,  594.  remarks  on  the  policy  and 
tendency  of  this  popular  arrangement,  595.  their  high  antiquity,  and  nature  of  their 
institutions,  600.  character  of  their  judicial  code,  601.  state  of  sciences  among  them, 
610  sqq.  their  religious  tenets  and  practices,  616  sqq.  their  inflexible  adherence  to  their 
religion,  and  castes,  notes,  p.  646^  their  names,  ranu,  and  oflices  of  their  several  castes 
described,  654  sqq.  their  temples,  659. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  assists  king  Solomon  in  his  naval  undertakings,  510. 
Hippalus,  captain  of  an  Egyptian  vessel,  avails  himself  of  the  monsoons,  in  sailing  from  the 

Arabian  gulf  to  the  Malabar. coast,  529. 
Hipparchus,  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  556. 
History,  authentic,  the  period  of,  extremely  limited,  507.  is  minute  in  the  records  of 

blood,  but  silent  as  to  the  progress  of  useful  arts,  529. 
Hydaspes,  river,  a  numerous  fleet  assembled  there  by  Alexander  the  great,  514. 
Hyphasis,  river,  the  utmost  limit  of  Alexander  the  great's  progress  in  India,  514. 
India,  the  first  naval  communication  with,  from  the  west,  509.  the  trade  of  the  Phenkians 
with,  how  conducted,  510.  naval  expedition  of  the  Persians  to,  511.  conquests  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  in,  512.  Alexandria  for  many  centuries  the  chief  seat  of  trade  with,  ibid,  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  great  to,  515.  flourishing  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  514. 
Alexander's  voyage  down  the  Indus,  ibid,  political  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  515. 
Alexander's  views  in  this  expedition,  517.  expedition  of  Seleucus,  one  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  520.  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to,  521.  conquests  of  the  Bactrian  piioces  in, 
522.  remains  afterward  undisturbed  by  Europeans,  until  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
doubled  by  the  Portuguese,  525.  a  commercial  interoourae  established  wtii  ^BeyP^v  '^i^- 
how  Rome  was  supplied  with  eastern  commodities,  525.  advantage  taken  of  the  mon- 
soons, in  sailingfrom  the  gulf  of  Arabia  to  the  Malabar  coast,  529.  its  commodities,  articles 
of  luxury,  550.  spices  and  aromatics,  551.  precious  stones,  ibid,  silk,  552.  seneral  view  of 
its  exports  and  imports,  554.  comparison  between  the  ancient  and  mocum  trade  with 
India,  ibid.  d'Anville's  corrections  of  Ptolemy's  geography  of,  559.  the  trade  by  caravans 
protected  and  encouraged  by  the  Romans,  540.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coromandel  coast 
always  great  traders,  546.  the  account  given  of  India  by  Coamas  Indicopleuates,  ibid, 
the  iiomans  rivalled  in  the  Indian  trade  by  the  Persians,  547.  the  Italian  states  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade>  554.  account  of  the  Indian  trade  by  Marino  Sanudo,  562.  compa- 
rative view  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  carried  on  by  different  nations  at  diflbrent  times,  566. 
a  direct  voyi^e  to  India  effected  by  the  Portuguese,  570.  the  staple  of  the  Portuguese 
trade  estabbshed  at  the  city  of  Malacca,  572.  a  commeroial  empire  established  in  the  east 
by  the  Portuguese,  575.  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  discovery  of  a  direct  navigation  to- 
India  was  reserved  for  modem  times,  578  sqq.  the  conduct  of  ancient  and  modem  navi- 

Stors  to  the  east,  compared,  580.  the  prices  of  Indian  commodities  greatly  reduced  by 
e  opening  a  direct  communication  with  India,  581.  the  Indian  trade  a  continual  drain 
of  American  silver  from  Europe,  585.  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  natives  of  India 
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and  America,  when  first  discoyered,  586.  the  trade  of  Europe  with  each,  compared,  587 

sqq.  the  silver  exported  to  India  contributes  to  enrich  instead  of  impoverishing  Europe, 

569.  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  cape  of  Cood  Hope 

to  Europe,  ibid,  their  division  into  castes,  594.  the  perfection  of  Indian  manufactures 

accounted  for,  595.  the  general  tenure  of  land  there,  597.  character  of  the  Hindoo  code 

of  laws,  60i.  general  account  of  the  Pagodas,  602.  fortresses,  605.  mechanic  arts,  ibid. 

literature,  606  sqq.  their  sciences,  610.  their  religious  tenets,  616.  origin  of  superstition, 

617.  the  pure  theology  of  the  Brahmins,  623.  g^eral reflections  formed  oo  the  preceding 

review  oi  the  eastern  nations,  626  sqq.  examination  of  the  improbabilities  attending 

the  supposed  expedition  of  Sesostris  to  India,  notes,  p.  629.  remarks  on  the  weather 

there,  650.  remarks  of  the  naval  expedition  of  Nearchns,  631.  peculiarities  in  the  Indian 

tides,  ibid,  aversion  of  the  natives  of  the  east  to  the  sea,  633.  major  Renneirs  account  of 

the  river  Ganges,  635.  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pali- 

bothra,  ibid,  now  the  Indian  trade  has  been  carried  on  through  Egypt  at  different  times, 

6^.  erroneous  descriptions  of  the  Caspian  sea  by  ancient  writers,  637.  Deccan,  the  ancient 

Dachauot  of  Arrian,  6A3.  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass  learned  by  the  easterns  from 

the  Europeans,  645.  the  Gentoos  inflexible  in  their  religion,  646.  computed  number  of 

mahomeaans  in  India,  ibid,  extensive  clrcnlation  of  eastern  goods  by  the  caravans,  651. 

the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  influenced  by  the  mahomedan  and  European 

intruders,   656.  account  of  the  Sanskreet  literature,  660  sqq.  the  Heeto-pades,  661.  the 

Five  Gems,  662,  ode  from  Wulli,  ibid,  specimen  of  Indian  conveyancing,  ibid,  the  four 

sras  of  Indian  chronology,  explained,  663. 

Indicum,  of  the  ancients,  the  same  with  modem  indigo,  notes,  p.  660. 

Indigo,  the  several  kinds  of,  mentioned  by  authors,  and  its  uses,  notes,  p.  660. 

Indus^  river,  passed  by  Alexander  the  great,  513.  his  voyage  down  that  river,  514. 

Institutions  of  India,  the  permanency  of*  accounted  for,  595. 

Interest  of  money,  the  most  exact  standard  of  commercial  profits,  568.  chronological  view 

of,  ibid. 
Italy,  rise  of  the  commercial  states  of,  554.  they  import  the  productions  of  India,  555.  the 

profits  they  reaped  from  the  crusades,  558.  See  Venice,  Genoa,  etc. 
Itineraries  of  the  Roman  empire,  how  formed,  notes,  p.  640. 
Jara  Minor,  of  Marco  Polo,  ascertained,  notes,  p.  649. 
Jenaub,  a  city  built  on  that  river  by  Alexander  the  great,  notes,  p.  633. 
Jenkinson,  Anthony,  the  first  modem  traveller  who  gives  a  fust  description  of  the  Caspian 

sea,  notes,  p.  638. 
Jesswant  Sing,  his  letter  to  Aurengxebe,  containing  a  character  of  sultan  Akber,  notes, 

p.  659. 
Jewels,  their  great  use  and  high  estimation  among  the  ancients,  532.  , 

Jews,  when  they 'effected  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  5l0.  inquiry  into  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  king  Solomon,  ibid,  their  commercial  effort  terminated  in  his  reign, 
511. 
Joanna  of  Navarre,  her  exclamation  at  the  wealth  of  the  city  of  the  city  of  Bruges,  notes, 

p.  649. 
Julius  Caesar,  hu  magnificent  present  to  Serviiia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  532.  his  ignorance  of 
the  British  tides,  notes,  p.  632.  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  undertaken 
by  him,  641. 
Justin,  observations  on  his  account  of  the  progress  made  by  Seleucus  in  India,  notes, 

p.  634. 
Justinian,  emperor,  how  he  introduced  the  silkworm  into  the  Greek  empire,  548. 
Land,  the  general  tenures  of,  in  India,  notes,  p.  657.  specimen  from  an  ancient  grant  of, 

662. 
Latitudes,  how  ascertained  by  the  ancient  geographers,  544.  were  more  readily  determined 

by  them  than  longitudes,  ibid,  notes,  p.  643. 
Lawyers,  European,  the  style  of,  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  Pundits,  notes,  p.  662. 
Leibnitz,  his  account  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Florentine  ambassadors  to  the  soldan 

of  Egypt,  notes,  p.  648. 
Logic  ana  metaphysics,  state  of,  in  India,  611. 

Longitudes  of  places,  how  determined  by  ancient  geographers,  544.  notes,  p.  643. 
Magellan  effects  a  passaee  for  the  East  Indies  westward  from  America,  584. 
Mahabarat,  ancient  Indian  epic  poem,  account  of,  607.  extracts  from,  608. 
Mahmoudof  Gasnah,  the  vast  fleet  that  opposed  his  invasion  of  India,  notes,  p.  631.  ^ 
Mahomet,  rapid  spread  of  his  religion,  and  the  great  effects  produced  by  it,  550.  contributed 

greatly  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Asia  and  Africa,  576. 
Mahomet  the  second,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  subdues  the  Grecian  empire,  565. 
Mahudel,  M.,  his  proofs  ofthe  ignorance  ofthe  ancients  as  to  the  nature  of  silk,  notes,  p.  639. 
Malabar  coast,  probable  derivation  of  its  name,  347.  how  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  writers, 

552. 
Malacca,  the  city  of,  rendered  the  sUple  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  East  by  the  Fortu  < 

guese,  572 . 
Mudive  islands,  probable  derivation  of  their  name,  547. 
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Man,  a  review  of  his  progre«  in  social  life,  596. 

Manufactures,  Indian,  the  perfection  of,  accounted  for,  595. 

Maps,  none  prior  to  those  formed  to  illustrate  Ptolemy's  geography  have  reached  modcni 

times,  54ft. 
Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  account  of  his  traveb,  564.  objfictions  to  his  relatk)ns,  and  toi- 
dlcation  of  them,  notes,  p.  648. 

Marseilles  opens  a  trade  with  Constantinople  for  Indian  commodities,  555. 

Massoqdi,  the  Arabian,  his  account  of  loma,  notes,  p.  645. 

Mecca,  the  temple  there  visited  as  well  by  commercial  as  by  devout  pilffrims,  556.  the  pil- 
grimages to,  contributed  greatly  to  facilitate  trade,  576.  account  of  tLe  caravans  whach 
visit  the  temple  there,  notes,  p.  651  sqq. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de',  a  Florentine  merchant,  negotiates  a  commercial  treaty  with  Egypt  in 
favour  of  his  countrymen,  562. 

Mediten*anean  sea,  the  chief  seat  of  ancient  commerce*  579. 

Megastheoes,  his  embassy  from  Seleucus  king  of  Syria  td  India,  520,  52i.  his  account  of 
India,  ibid. 

Moccnigo,  doge  of  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century,  his  account  of  the  naval  strength  of  that 
republic,  notes,  p.  650. 

Monkish  annalists,  a  character  of,  555, 

Monsoons,  the  first  application  of  them  in  voyages  to  India,  529. 

Moses,  the  books  of,  the  most  ancient  and  genuine  record  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  507. 

Musiris,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  frequented  by  ancient  navigators  in  the  Indian 
trade,  550. 

Mythology  of  the  Greeks,  the  natural  origin  of,  619. 

Nadir  Shah,  general  review  of  his  Indian  expedition,  notes,  p.  6ft0. 

Nagara  of  Ptolemy,  its  latitude  according  to  d'Anville,  541. 

Navigation,  origin  of,  traced,  508.  where  first  cultivated*  509.  how  introduced  among  the 
Egyptians,  ibid. 

Neaichus  commands  the  naval  expedition  of  Alexander  the  great  down  the  Indus,  514. 
remarks  on,  notes,  p.  651. 

Nicephorus  Gregoras,  his  character  of  the  Genoese  at  Constantinople,  notes^  p.  647. 

Niehbuhr,  his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  European  origin  of  the  mariner's  compass,  notes, 
p.  646. 

Omar,  caliph,  founds  the  city  of  Bassora,  551. 

Ormuz,  the  island  of,  seized  by  the  Portuguese,  575.  description  of,  ibid. 

Oude,  nabob  of,  the  great  probability  of  disputes  between  htm  and  the  Seiks,  notes,  p.  650. 
.Pagodas  of  India,  general  account  of,  602.  notes,  p.  659.  are  placed  with  astronomical  pre- 
cision, 669. 

Palibothra,  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  that  city,  notes,  p.  655. 

Palmjrra,  by  whom,  and  on  what  occasion,  built,  528.  its  stupendous  ruins,  ibid,  its  present 
state,  ibid. 

Panjab,  progress  of  Alexander  the  great  through  that  country,  51ft. 

Papyrus,  occasion  of  its  being  disused  for  writmg  on,  notes,  p.  647. 

Parchment,  when  first  used  for  the  record  of  charters  and  deeds,  notes,  p.  647. 

Parlars,  the  most  contemptible  race  of  men  in  India,  notes,  p.  646.  655. 

Patoa,  evidences  of  its  not  being  the  ancient  city  of  Palibothra,  notes,  p.  655. 

Pearls,  their  high  estimation  among  the  Romans,  552.  were  dearer  than  diamonds,  notes, 
p.  659. 

Pen,  the  chief  suburb  of  Constantinople,  granted  to  the  Genoese  on  the  subversion  of  the 
Latin  empire  there,  560.  the  Genoese  expelled  by  the  Turks,  565. 

Persia,  how  the  commerce  betweeo  that  country  and  India  was  conducted,  525.  vigorous 
cultivation  of  the  Indian  trade,  547.  the  silk  trade  engrossed  by  the  Persians,  548.  their 
extortions  introduce  the  silkworm  to  Europe,  ibid,  is  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  551.  Nes 
torian  churches  planted  there,  555.  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  Persian  nonarchs  from 
Herodotus,  notes,  p.  629.  instances  of  their  ancient  aversion  to  the  sea,  notes,  p.  655. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  how  formed  by  Alexander  the  great,  519. 

Phenicians,  how  they  opened  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  510.  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus to  have  passed  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  580. 

Philosophy,  the  cure  for  superstition,  616. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land,  undertaken  as  well  from  commercial  as  from  pious  motives, 
557.  account  of  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  notes,  p.  652  sqq. 

Pilpay's  fables,  the  ori^^n  of,  traced,  notes,  p.  661. 

Plato,  his  political  objections  to  commerce  in  a  well-regulated  commonwealth,  notes, 
p.  659. 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  slender  knowledge  of  India,  556.  his  account  of  the  island  of  Tabro- 
bane,  542.  observations  on  his  account  of  the  progress  of  Selencns  in  India,  notes, 
p.  654. 

Pouiponius  Mela,  his  account  of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  542.  and  of  the  Caspian  sc*, 
notes,  p.  657. 

Porcelain,  the  first  mention  of,  by  Arabian  travellers,  552. 
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Portugal,  circumstuices  that  led  the  Portagoese  to  the  discovery  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  ^ 
570.  vigorous  exertions  of  the  Portugnese  to  cultivate  the  eastern  trade,  571.  they  aim  at 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  east,  57}.  establish  a  commercial  empire  in  the  east,  575. 
their  activity  in  exploring  the  eastern  countries,  580.  they  drive  the  Venetians  out  of  the 
Emopean  markets,  by  reducing  the  price  of  India  goods,  582.  how  they  remained  so  long 
IB  the  exclusive  possession  of  me  Indian  trade,  583.  are  rivalled  at  length  in  the  Indian 
ocean  by  the  Dutch,  585.  and  by  the  English, ibid,  repulse  the  eflbrtsof  Solyman  the 
magnificent  to  drive  them  from  India,  590.  their  intercourse  with  infidels  licensed  by 
a  papal  bull,  notes,  p.  647. 
Poms,  opposes  the  progress  of  ^exander  the  great  in  India,  515.  remains  steady  to  tiw 

Macedonian  interest,  520. 
Potosi,  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of,  the  first  permanent  source  of  wealth  derived 

by  Spain  from  America,  587. 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer,  estimate  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  536.  established  geography 
upon  its  proper  principles,  537.  his  accounts  of  the  continent  of  India  examined,  538.  his 
geography  of  India  adjusted  by  that  of  modern  times  by  M.  d'Anville,  ibid,  instances  of 
his  exactness  in  some  positions,  541.  his  account  of  the  island  of  Taprobaae,  543.  his 
character,  by  Agathemerus,  notes,  p.  640.  his  geographical  errors,  notes,  p.  641.  from 
what  materials  he  composed  his  geography  of  India,  notes,  p.  644. 
Ptolemy  Legus,  establishes  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  government  at  Alexiuidria,  and 

erects  the  lighthouse  on  the  Pharos,  523. 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  projects  a  grand  canal  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  Egypt 

and  India,  523.  founds  the  city  of  Berenice,  ibid. 
Pultanah,  the  ancient  Plifhania  of  Arrian,  notes,  p.  640. 
Ramusio  detects  the  geographical  errors  of  Ptolemy,  notes,  p.  641. 
Baynal,  abb6,  character  of  his  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  588. 
Red  sea,  derivation  of  the  name,  and  the  difierent  applications  of  it  by  the  ancients  and 

the  moderns,  notes,  p.  632. 
Religion  and  superstition  discriminated,  617. 
Benaudot,  M.,  his  translation  of  the  eastern  voyage  of  two  mahomedans,  from  the  Arabic, 

vindicated  from  the  charge  of  imposition,  notes,  p.  644. 
Rennell,  major,  his  illustrations  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander  the  gieat,  515. 
notes,  p.  629.  his  account  of  the  river  Ganges,  635.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  situation 
of  the  city  of  Palibothra,  ibid,  bis  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  naviffation  examined,  637. 
Rhinocolura,  the  ancient  port  of  communication  between  Phenicia  and  India,  510. 
Roger,  M. ,  his  account  of  the  Indian  chronology,  notes,  p.  663. 

Rome,  rise  of  the  power  of,  526.  how  supplied  with  Indian  commodities,  527.  its  imports 
from  tbence,  articles  of  luxury,  527.  spices,  531.  precious  stones,  532.  silk,  ibid, 
remained  ignorant  of  the  nature  or  production  of  silk,  533.  how  the  breeding  silkworms 
was  introduced  into  the  eastern  empire,  548.  consequences  of  the  Roman  empire  being 
dissolved  by  the  barbarians,  563.  how  the  itineraries  of  the  empire  were  formed,  notes, 
p.  640. 
Russia,  a  commercial  intercourse  by  land  opened  between  that  country  and  China,  nottf 

p.  635. 
Ryotsoflndostan,  inquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  possessions,  notes,  p.  656. 
Sacontala,  an  ancient  Indian  dramatic  poem,  account  of,  608. 
Sacotecas,  the  mines  of,  in  Mexico,  importance  of  the  discovery  of,  to  Spain,  587. 
Saint  Croix,  baron  de,  observations  on  his  Critique  des  Historiens  d' Alexandre  le  Grand, 

notes,  p.  634. 
Samarcand,  by  what  name  known  to  Alexander  the  great,  513.  its  latitude,  as  ascertained 

byd*AnviUe,541. 
Sandracottus,  an  Indian  prince,  his  revolt  against  and  treaty  with  Seleucns,  king  of  Syria, 

521. 
Sanskreet  literature,  a  new  acquisition,  notes,  p.  660.  Mr.  Halhed's  account  of«  661. 
Sanudo,  Marino,  his  aocount  of  the  Venetian  trade  with  India  in  the  fourteenth  centanr, 

563. 
Sciences  and  arts,  where  firrt  cultivated,  507.  a  view  of  the  state  of,  in  India,  610. 
Scylax,  of  Garyanda,  his  naval  expedition  to  India,  511.  gives  fabulous  accounts  of  the 

country,  512.  why  his  voyage  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,  notes,  p.  631. 
Seapoys,  modem,  established  upon  the  same  principle  with  the  phalanx  of  Persians  formed 

by  Alexander  the  great,  518. 
Seiks  of  India,  probability  of  disputes  between  them  and  the  British,  notes,  p.  630.  their 

situation  and  character,  ibid. 
Seleucns,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  his  expedition  to  India,  520.  obserrationa  on,  notes, 

p.  634. 
Selim,  sultan,  the  conqueror  of  the  mamelnkes,  his  attention  to  tJie  advantages  of  the 

Indian  commerce,  590. 
Semiramis,  the  vast  fleet  that  opposed  her  invasion  of  India,  notes,  p.  631. 
Sera  Metropolis,  of  Ptolemy,  its  latitude  ascording  to  d'Anville,  54^ 
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SeriDgliaiii,  deacriptioa  of  the  pagoda  there,  604. 

Sesostris,  Un^  of  ^gf^U  the  first  who  rendered  the  Egyptians  a  commercial  people,  509. 
improbabilities  attending  his  supposed  expedition  to  and  conqnest  of  India,  notes,  p.  628. 
Shaster,  some  account  of,  611. 

Sielediba,  account  given  of  this  island  by  Gosmas  Indicopleustes,  547. 

Silk,  its  high  estimation  among  the  Romans,  552.  trade  for,  engrossed  by  the  Persians,  546. 

silkworms  obtained  and  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  ibid,  account  of  the  Venetian  and 

Florentioe  trade  for  silk,  561.  ignorance  of  the  ancients  as  to  its  production,  notes,  p.  659. 

why  disliked  by  the  Turks,  ibid. 

Silver  is  continually  drained  from  Europe  to  carry  on  the  East  India  trade,  585.  Europe, 

how  enriched  by  its  exportation,  589. 
Sins  Metropolis,  of  Ptolemy,  endeavours  of  M.  d'Anville  to  ascertain  its  situation,  559. 
Slave  trade,  modem,  the  origin  oi;  586.  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  African  caravans, 

notes,  p.  651. 
Solomon,  king  of  Judea,  inquiry  into  his  maritime  commerce,  510.  builds  Tadmor  in  the 

Desert,  527. 
Solyman  the  magnificent,  his  efforts  to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  India,  590. 
Soul,  description  of,  from  the  Mahabarat,  611. 

Spain,  how  that  country  happened  to  have  the  advantage  and   honour  of  discovering 
America,  569.  gold  and  stiver  the  only  profitable  articles  thev  found  in  America,  587. 
are  obliged  to  colonize  in  order  to  improve  their  discoveries,  588. 
Spices  and  aromatics,  why  much  used  by  the  ancients,  551.  vast  modem  cooMimptioo  of 

them,  58S. 
Strabo,  his  obscure  knowledee  of  India,  556.  his  account  of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  542. 
his  free  exposition  of  ancient  theology,  625.  denies  that  Sesostris  ever  entered  India, 
notes,  p.  629.  evidence  of  his  slender  knowledge  of  India,  657.  his  account  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  ibid,  how  he  justifies  his  neglect  of  Hipparcfhus,  640.  his  account  of  the  jealous 
caution  with  which  the  Indian  women  were  guarded,  656.  his  account  of  the  ancient 
dyes,  660. 
Sumatra,  the  island  of,  visited  by  the  early  Arabians,  551.  was  the  Java  Blinor  of  Marco 

Polo,  notes,  p.  649. 
Superstition  and  religion  discriminated,  617.  origin  of  superstition,  618,  619.  progress  of, 

ibid,  picture  of  oriental  superstition,  620.  philosophy  fatal  to,  624. 
Surya  Siddh4nta,  the  scientincal  merit  of  that  ancient  oriental  composition,  notes,  p.  664. 
Sylla,  vast  quantities  of  spices  consumed  in  his  funeral  pile,  551. 
Tadmor  in  the  Desert,  bv  whom  built,  and  for  what  purpose,  527.  its  stupendous  ruins, 

528.  its  present  state,  ibid. 
Tamerlane,  his  judicious  choice  of  the  season  for  his  Indian  campaign,  notes,  p.  650. 
Taprobane,  Strabo's  account  of  that  island,  542.  Pliny's  account  of  it,  ibid.   Ptolemy's 
account  of  it,  ibid,  appears  to  be  the  island  of  Ceylon,  545.  account  given  of  this  island 
by  Gosmas  Indicopleustes,  547. 
Tatta,  great  drought  there,  notes,  p.  650.  vast  numbers  of  vessels  for  water-cairiage  there, 

651. 
Tea,  has  within  a  centuqr  become  a  necessary  of  life  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  notes, 

p.  654.  amazing  annual  importation  of,  ibid. 
Tea-tree,  first  mention  of,  by  Arabian  travellers,  552. 
Tides  of  the  Indian  ocean,  peculiarities  in,  notes,  p.  652. 
Trade,  how  at  first  conducted  between  different  countries,  508.  between  Egypt  and  India, 

525.  exports  and  imports  of  India,  550  sqq. 
Tnnsmi^tion  of  souk,  the  eastern  doctrine  of,  explained,  625. 
Turks,  their  scroples  conc^ning  the  wearing  of  silk,  notes,  p.  640. 
Tyre,  the  best  account  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  that  city  to  be  found  in  the 

prophet  Ezekiel,  notes,  p.  629. 
Vasa  Murrhlna,  of  PUny,  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  composition  of,  notes,  p.  646. 
Venice,  first  rise  of,  as  a  commercial  state,  554.  Constantinople  taken,  in  conjunction  with 
the  crusaders,  559.  the  Venetians  engage  largely  in  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  silk, 
ibid,  the  Latin  empire  in  the  east  subverted,  560.  the  Venetians  supplanted  in  the  trade 
with  Constantinople  by  the  Genoese,  ibid,  they  settle  a  trade  with  Alexandria,  561. 
account  of  the  Venetian  trade  with  India  in  the  fourteenth  century,  562.  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  564.  their  trade  extended  by  the  Turb  subduing  the  Greek  empire,  565.  remarks 
on  their  trade  for  Indian  goods,  566.  evidences  of  the  great  wealth  they  acquired  by  thai 
trade,  '567.  alarm  taken  at  the  direct  voyage  to  East  India  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  571. 
measures  prosecuted  by  the  Venetians  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
East,  575.  the  Portuguese  supplant  them  in  the  European  market,  by  reducing  the  prices 
of  Indian  goods,  582.  the  ereat  extent  of  their  trade,  notes,  p.  650.  the  bank  of  Venice 
the  first  formed  of  any  in  Europe,  ibid,  amount  of  the  Venetian  naval  strength  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  ibid. 
Ulug  beg,  his  astronomical  tables,  542. 
Virgil,  a  good  natural  historian,  as  well  as  a  destriptive  poet,  notes,  p.  640. 
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Volney,  M.,  his  account  of  the  camel,  notes,  p.  651.  and  of  the  caravaa  from  Damascus  to 

Mecca,  ibid. 
IVilford,  lieutenant,  his  eiamination  of  Arrian's  Periplus  bj  modern  names  and  situations, 

notes,  p.  640. 
Wilkins,  Mr,,  account  of  his  translation  of  the  Heeto-pades,  notes,  p.  661. 
Women,  the  jealous  seclusion  of,  in  India,  whence  derived,  notes,  p.  666. 
^WuUi,  character  of  an  ode  translated  from,*  notes,  p.  662. 
Zemindarsi  their  oflBce  in  the  government  of  Indostan,  notes,  p.  657. 
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